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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Manpower Situation, Second Quarter, 1961 


Current Trends 


The pace of economic activity quickened during the second quarter. After 
showing evidence of firming earlier in the year, employment and output 
registered substantial increases. Income derived from current production moved 
up sharply in April and helped to bolster purchasing power. Retail sales, 
seasonal variations taken into account, also turned up in April and showed a 
further increase in May after a somewhat disappointing first quarter. 


Non-farm employment registered a better-than-seasonal advance during 
the second quarter with sizable gains in service and manufacturing. In June, 
total non-farm employment stood at 5,517,000, an increase of 60,000 from 
a year earlier. As might be expected in the initial stages of recovery, there was 
a substantial drop in the number of persons working part time. The number 
of persons at work less than 35 hours a week, due to economic reasons, declined 
from an estimated 86,000 in March to 59,000 in June. Economic reasons for 
not working 35 hours or more include short-time, lay-offs for part of the week 
and termination or start of employment during the week. 


The most notable development during the second quarter was improve- 
ment in the durable goods sector of manufacturing. This group of industries 
had been in the forefront of the previous decline. Activity in the non-durable 
goods sector also increased during the second quarter after remaining firm 
for several months. The service industry, which exerted a strong sustaining 
influence on output and employment during the first quarter, continued to 
expand, and housebuilding, another source of strength during the early part of 
the year, exhibited continuing strength although there was some evidence of a 
slowing down in the rate of housing starts. Non-residential construction, which 
experienced a larger-than-seasonal reduction in activity during the first quarter, 
has shown little improvement in recent months. 

The improvement in manufacturing, together with a modest upturn in 
forestry activity, resulted in a larger-than-seasonal employment expansion in the 
goods-producing industries. Employment in this group had been declining fairly 
steadily since the middle of last year. The service industry, which had shown 
a remarkable growth rate during 1960 and the opening quarter of 1961, 
continued to expand. 

After allowing for seasonal factors, manufacturing employment showed a 
slow but steady rise throughout the second quarter, reaching a somewhat higher 
level than last year. Some recovery was underway in both durables and non- 
durables. Iron and steel plants were reported to have rehired a considerable 
number of persons during the second quarter, and the most recent detailed 
industrial employment statistics seem to confirm this. Except for fabricated and 
structural steel and iron castings, all of the iron and steel products industries 
expanded somewhat between March and April. The decline in the former 
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can be attributed to the slowdown in 
industrial construction. Other durable 
goods industries which showed employ- 
ment strengthening during the second 
quarter were shipbuilding, heavy elec- 
trical apparatus and building materials. 


The automotive and parts industries 
experienced a further small decline from 
the reduced level which was in evidence 
during the first quarter. Prospects for the 
remainder of the year are a little brighter 
as elimination of the excise tax on auto- 
mobiles is expected to bolster sales- In 
the first half of 1961, automobile sales 
were running at a lower level than in 
most recent years. Aircraft manufac- 
turing showed continuing employment 
stability. This industry was maintained 
at a fairly high level throughout the 
recent downturn. The railway rolling 
stock industry showed little employment 


5,100,000 





change during the second quarter, but 
prospects were somewhat brighter follow- 
ing an increase in new orders; employ- 
ment drifted downwards throughout 1959 
and 1960. 

Employment gains in the second quarter in non-durable goods were rela- 
tively small but fairly widespread. The largest increase, allowing for seasonal 
variations, were in rubber and paper products. Employment either held firm 
or advanced slightly in leather goods, clothing and textiles. The employment 
rise in food and beverages was about normal for the season. 

Hours of work in manufacturing, which generally lead changes in employ- 
ment and output, have been increasing since the beginning of the year. The 
average work week in April (the most recent data available) was a little 
longer than a year earlier but still considerably shorter than in the summer of 
1959. The largest advance since the beginning of the year was in durables 
which showed an increase of a little better than half-an-hour. 


Activity in forestry picked up in the second quarter after showing a slight 
decline early in the year. The stepup reflected stronger demands for lumber 
and newsprint. Pulp cutting quotas were reported to be somewhat larger this 
year, but it seems unlikely that employment will expand as much as output, 
as the logging industry has become increasingly mechanized during the past 
few years and most of the evidence points to a continuation of this trend. 
Most reports indicate strengthening in demand for pulpwood. Inventories of 
pulpwood at the end of May were a little higher than a year earlier but con- 
sumption of pulpwood has been rising moderately. 





Construction employment (seasonally adjusted) showed virtually no 
change between the first and second quarter. Outlays by institutions and govern- 
ments, and expenditures on new housing were maintained at a fairly high level, 
but weaknesses persisted in the business, industrial and engineering sector. 
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Contract awards in the first five months of 1961 were 15 per cent lower 
than last year for business structures. A similar comparison for industrial and 
commercial construction shows somewhat smaller decreases. 

In the service-producing industries, the only significant employment change 
was in the service industry proper. With substantial gains in both the first and 
second quarters, service employment in June was estimated to be 114,000 
higher than in June 1960. — 

On balance, developments in the second quarter were fairly encouraging. 
Manufacturing, which contributed largely to the recent slowdown in economic 
activity, showed increasing signs of strength. Forestry, another source of 
weakness during the recent recession, showed definite signs of improvement. 
In other goods-producing industries, employment remained fairly steady. The 
service industry which had been a strong sustaining force earlier in the year 
continued to expand. 


Comparison with Last Year 


Employment in the second quarter was about 103,000 higher, on average, 
than in the corresponding quarter last year. All of the increase was in women’s 
employment. The number of employed men was virtually the same as in the 
second quarter of 1960; the first quarter comparison showed a decline of 
49,000. 

The sustained growth of the service industry was mainly responsible for 
the increase in the number of employed women. In the service industry proper, 
employment averaged about 97,000 higher than in the second quarter of 1960, 
women accounting for about four-fifths of the increase. Employment changes 
were relatively small for both sexes in trade, transportation, finance, insurance 
and real estate. In the goods-producing industries, women’s employment 
increased by an estimated 24,000, while the number of men employed showed 
a corresponding decline. A little better than half of this increase was in 
agriculture, mainly in the number of unpaid family workers. 

In the second quarter of 1961, employment in the goods-producing indus- 
tries was virtually the same as a year earlier. Manufacturing and agriculture 
registered sizable gains which made up for the losses in mining, construction 
and transportation. Employment in forestry was maintained at much the same 
level as last year. 

Manufacturing employment in the second quarter was slightly higher 
than a year earlier, although considerably below the pre-recession peak. Indus- 
tries showing improvement over the year were aircraft and aircraft parts, ship- 
building, paper products, clothing and textiles. 

Iron and steel products, which were particularly hard hit by the recession, 
have shown increasing signs of strength during the past few months, but 
employment levels in these industries were still considerably lower than last 
year. Activity in the motor vehicle and motor vehicle parts industries was 
sharply lower than last year. It will be remembered, however, that the auto- 
motive industry was operating at a high level during the second quarter of 
1960. 

The year-to-year drop in mining employment took place in fuels and in 
metal mining. Non-metal mining showed continuing strength, reflecting the 
strong demand for asbestos products. Metal mining showed the most marked 
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decline with losses in uranium, iron ore and gold. Oil and natural gas accounted 
for most of the year-to-year employment contraction in fuels; activity in coal 
mining declined slightly. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment showed a slightly larger-than-seasonal decline between 
the first and second quarter but continued to be higher than last year. In 
June, an estimated 370,000 persons were unemployed, representing 5.6 per 
cent of the labour force. A year before, the figure was 315,000, representing 
4.9 per cent of the labour force. The unemployment rate was higher than last 
year in the Atlantic, Quebec and Ontario regions. In the two western regions, 
it was about the same as last year. 

Of the 370,000 unemployed in June, 310,000 were men and 60,000 were 
women. Almost all of the increase over the year was among the male unem- 
ployed, and all age groups shared in the rise. About four-fifths of the unem- 
ployed were over 19 years old, a slightly larger proportion than a year earlier. 

In the second quarter of 1961, unemployment rates were higher than in 
the second quarter of 1960 in all industry groups and in all occupations except 
primary industries where there was no change. On average, there were 483,000 
unemployed in the second quarter of 1961. Of this number, about half were 
labourers and manufacturing and construction workers. Office and professional 
workers accounted for a significant portion of the remainder. 

Unemployment rates for labourers and construction workers in the second 
quarter were more than double the national average. The rate for office and 
professional workers, on the other hand, was less than half the national average. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 





Labour Surplus Approximate Balance 
1 | 2 Oa Sy 

Labour Market Areas June June June June June June 

1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 
Metropolitan... eaeris asiacds 4: Bieertern2 — 1 10 9 2 2 
Majorsind striate deter aie eaters 2 1 19 22 5 3 
MajorAgriculturali......c0¢.c0.e cess 6: — _ 4 5 10 9 
MIM Ore cates she sie cle sie wie tele ta terete te eielerelete care) 2 1 31 32 25 25 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JUNE 



































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
a —— |— > EDMONTON 
Calgary —}>OTTAWA-HULL 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Renae ie 
(labour force 75,000 or more) or JOHN'S oe 
Toronto 
—>VANCOUVER- 
NEW WESTMINSTER 
—»> WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 
Lac St. Jean Brantford —y}>GUELPH 
Sydney —)>CORNWALL KINGSTON 
—)»>CORNER BROOK KITCHENER 
Farnham-Granby LONDON 
Ft. William- —»)»SUDBURY 
J Pt. Arthur 
JOLIETTE 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL NEW GLASGOW 
AREAS Niagara Peninsula 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Oshawa 
60 per cent or more in non- Peterborough 
agricultural activity) —»)ROUYN-VAL D'OR 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
—}»SHAWINIGAN 
Sherbrooke 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
—»TROIS RIVIERES 
Victoria 
Chatham —»BARRIE 
isle FUER RD MEGANTIC-|—>CHARLOTT 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL ; : HARLOTTETOWN 
J AREAS ST. GEORGES —->LETHBRIDGE 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; oes Ag oe ae sford 
40 per cent or more —}>PRINCE ALBERT 
agricultural) — RED DEER 
Regina 
—y»SASKATOON 
Campbellton —»)BATHURST —»>BRACEBRIDGE 
KITIMAT 
Beauharnois Brampton 
Belleville-Trenton —»CRANBROOK 
—»>BRIDGEWATER —»DRUMHELLER 
—}>EDMUNDSTON 
Central Vancouver Goderich 
Island 
—->GRAND FALLS 
Chilliwack —}»KAMLOOPS 
Dauphin —>KENTVILLE 
Dawson Creek —->LACHUTE- 
Drummondville ST. THERESE 
—})>FREDERICTON Listowel 
Galt —»NORTH BAY 
—->GASPE —>OWEN SOUND 
MEDICINE. HAT 7 PORAIRIE. 
MINOR AREAS 
—}»MONTMAGNY —»PRINCE RUPERT 
(abour force 10,000-25,000) NEWCASTLE —}>ST. HYACINTHE 
OKANAGAN VALLEY —>ST. THOMAS 
Pembroke Simcoe 
—»>PRINCE. GEORGE- Stratford 
QUESN Swift Current 
—}QUEBEC NORTH SHORE —»>TRAIL-NELSON 
—}>RIMOUSKI Walkerton 
Ste. Agathe- Weyburn 
St. Jerome —»WOODSTOCK- 
St. Jean TILLSONBURG 
—}> YARMOUTH 





—»ST. STEPHEN 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 

—)>SUMMERSIDE 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 


—}>WOODSTOCK, N.B. 





—-»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicate the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 424, April issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


; ' 
Beer cCaNA EeRae increased more than seasonally between 
the first and second quarter of 1961. An 
important factor in this increase was the 


S, perros: | firming of activity in manufacturing. In 
pees | the opening quarter, manufacturing em- 














ployment showed a larger-than-seasonal 
decrease. 

Activity in iron and steel plants 
showed a moderate rise during the second 
| quarter after having declined noticeably 
Employed: | during the first three months. Pulp and 
mela | paper plants also showed evidence of 

employment expansion. during the second 
quarter after having remained: fairly 
stable during the earlier part of the year. 
Railway rolling stock, which was a major 
a ~ . ane source of weakness in the first quarter, 
continued to operate at a very low level although prospects for this summer 
were considerably improved; the plant in New Glasgow was scheduled to start 
work on an order of 300 box cars in July. In the aircraft and parts industry, 
employment showed steady improvement during May and June after declining 
in April. Shipbuilding activity was curtailed during the second quarter as a 
result of industrial disputes at the yards in Halifax and Saint John. However, 
some rehiring was reported to have taken place following strike settlements in 
June, and the outlook for the remainder of the year is reported to be very 
bright. 

Employment in coal mining showed a further decline during the second 
quarter, reaching a level which was substantially lower than last year. At the 
same time, the expected upturn in forestry was delayed as a result of an 
unusually late spring. Construction activity was also hampered by bad weather 
during much of the second quarter. Housebuilding was fairly active but 
employment in non-residential construction was somewhat lower than last 
year. 

Total employment in the second quarter averaged about 21,000 higher 
than a year earlier. The main improvement was in service. Manufacturing 
employment was slightly higher than last year. Significant employment gains 
occurred in shipbuilding, aircraft and pulp and paper products. Employment 
was somewhat lower than a year ago in iron and steel products and in railway 
stock. Unemployment in the second quarter remains somewhat higher than last 
year. In June, the classification of the 21 areas in the region, (last years figures 
in brackets) was as follows: In substantial surplus, 2 (0); in moderate surplus, 
147 (18): in balance, 0S): 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan): Construction employment showed a substantial 
year-to-year decrease, but activity in most other industries compared favourably 
with a year ago. 
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Halifax (metropolitan): Group 2. Total employment in June was somewhat 
higher than a year earlier as a result of increased activity in most parts of 
manufacturing. Construction employment was a little lower than last year. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec increased (= ™'==r= z 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — QUEBEC 
JULY 1958 TO DATE 


somewhat more than seasonally during 
the second quarter of this year and was, 
on average, fractionally higher than last | 
year. The rate of increase was 6.6 per | cue 


eS Labour Force 1,850,000 
cent, higher than in any corresponding | 10.00 vee 
period during the past five years. At the | 110.000 | | 
same time, however, the decline in unem- | 4 
ployment was smaller than usual for this | 1,750,000 —— Employed 
time of year, and the average unemploy- 
ment level continued higher than a year 
earlier. | ® | Employed: 

The low level of forestry employ- 1550000 -_Non-Farm 

ment which prevailed in the first quarter | jis0.000 
continued during the first half of the —| ‘~~ 
second quarter. Laterin the second quar- | ,,, 
ter, however, forestry employment picked 
up rapidly and, by the end of June, was a - - 
higher than in the previous three years. This was attributable in part to the 
late start of the river drive and in part to a changed pattern of operation and 
employment in this industry. Employment in mining increased seasonally 
and remained higher than last year. 


Construction employment increased seasonally during the quarter, but 
remained lower than last year, reflecting the relatively lower level of capital 
investment: The decline in industrial construction over the year was spread over 
a wide range of industries, affecting primary industries, most manufacturing 
industries, as well as the utilities group. This was partly offset by greater activity 
in residential construction due to a substantial increase in houses under construc- 
tion during the second quarter as well as over the year. The number of new 
houses started in the second quarter of this year dropped off considerably from 
the previous quarter but remained well above the second quarter level of 1960. 

Manufacturing employment showed some improvement from first to 
second quarter, after allowing for seasonal movement. The gains were con- 
centrated mainly in industries supplying the building trade with such materials 
as wood products, non-metallic mineral products, and certain types of iron and 
steel products, especially structural steel. A noticeable employment increase 
in the pulp and paper industry was also reported during the second quarter. 
The non-durable consumer goods industries, in general, experienced the usual 
seasonal increases in production and employment. Employment in the textile 
industry continued at the higher level of the previous quarter, maintaining 
its improved year-to-year position for the third consecutive year. The consumer 
durable goods industries, however, showed little change from the low level of 
the first quarter. Compared with the second quarter of last year, only consumer 
non-durables registered year-to-year increases in employment and, as a result, 
total manufacturing employment experienced a decline over the year. 

Of the industries producing transportation equipment, railway car produc- 
tion and employment rose considerably in June as well as over the year, due 
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to a substantial new order for railway cars. The aircraft industry, which had 
been steadily operating at a high level for several years, showed some weakening 
early in the second quarter. Towards the end of the quarter, however, expecta- 
tions of new orders, as a result of the proposed aircraft exchange arrangement 
with the United States, had the effect of arresting the downward employment 
trend. In the shipbuilding industry, there was no immediate evidence of in- 
creased employment following the announcement of a plan to subsidize Canadian 
shipbuilding. 

Employment in the service-producing industries increased over the quarter 
and was higher than a year earlier. The increase was particularly noticeable 
in trade and finance. 

In June, the labour market area classification was the same as the year 
before: in substantial surplus, 1; in moderate surplus, 21; in balance, 2. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Group 2. Unemployment was about the same as last 
year. The main weakness lay in the continuously low level of activity in 
iron and steel products, with the exception of structural steel. On the other 
hand, employment in wood products, building materials, house furnishings and 
most consumer non-durables, increased considerably over the quarter as well as 
over the year. 


Quebec (metropolitan). Group 2. Unemployment was lower than last year. 
Improvements were reported in a number of industries, particularly in residen- 
tial construction, transportation, woods products, pulp and paper, and the 
shoe industry. 


ONTARIO 


The employment expansion in Ontario between the first and second quarters 
was in line with seasonal movements. In the second quarter, employment 
averaged 2,260,000, which was about 4 per cent higher than the average for 
the first three months of the year. Non-farm industries accounted for most 


of the rise in employment; farm employment accounted for about 20 per cent 
of the gain. 


Manufacturing employment streng- 
thened during the second quarter with 
gains in a fairly wide range of industries. 
A notable exception was the automotive 
industry which showed little improve- 
ment from the reduced level at which it 
was operating earlier in the year. The 
1961 production runs were completed 
earlier than usual and some plants began 
releasing workers in June. Some of the 
larger employment gains were in durable 
goods, particularly aircraft, heavy mach- 
inery and primary iron and steel. New 
orders gave renewed life to shipyards 
and to the heavy electrical apparatus 
industry, where, in the latter part of the 
second quarter, the downward trend in 
employment was arrested and some em- 
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ployment increases occurred. Employment in agricultural implements was tirm 
early in the second quarter but layoffs took place during May and June, 
somewhat earlier than usual. Employment in the food processing industry 
showed a large seasonal rise during the second quarter. 

Construction employment showed a substantial rise during the second 
quarter, largely reflecting the revival in housebuilding. Government, institutional 
and commercial building showed increasing signs of strength but industrial and 
engineering construction continued at reduced levels. 

Farm activity was resumed and though work in some areas was ham- 
pered by cold and wet weather, employment was generally at normal levels. 
Forestry operations were at a virtual standstill in April but picked up sharply 
later in the second quarter when hauling conditions improved and river drives 
commenced. 

Total employment in the second quarter was slightly higher than a year 
earlier. The sustained growth of the service industry offset losses in mining, agri- 
culture and manufacturing. While total manufacturing employment was slightly 
lower than a year earlier substantial gains were in evidence in certain industries. 
The main developments in manufacturing were centered in the durable goods 
sector. Employment increases in the aircraft and parts industry were more 
than outweighed by lower levels in automobile and parts plants. Employment 
was lower in the iron and steel industry which had been particularly busy a 
year earlier. The gradual shutdown and employment reductions in uranium 
mines contributed largely to decreased mining employment. 

The number of employed women was estimated to be 29,000 higher in 
June 1961 than in the corresponding month last year but the number of 
employed men showed no change. Reductions in durable goods manufacturing 
were the main factors in the contraction of male employment over the year. 
The expansion of service industries, having a high female content, accounted 
for most of the large rise in the number of women employed. 


Unemployment declined somewhat more than seasonally between the first 
two quarters of the year. Most of the improvement was seasonal, with the 
spring pickup in agriculture, food processing and construction being the big 
factors. Unemployment in the second quarter averaged 131,000, higher than 
the 117,000 unemployed in the same period a year earlier. In June, the 
classification of the 34 labour market areas in the region (last year’s estimates 
in brackets) was as follows: in moderate surplus, 16 (20); in balance, 18 (14). 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan): Group 2. There was considerable improvement in 
employment conditions in the Toronto area between the first and second quarter. 
Demands for construction workers increased sharply although the large indus- 
trial dispute, which began in May, had a restraining influence on employment 
in construction and related industries. A considerable increase took place in 
the number employed in transportation occupations. Despite weaknesses in 
the automobile industry, manufacturing in general remained firm. 

Hamilton (metropolitan): Group 2. A large part of the increase in employment 
occurred in manufacturing, especially among iron and steel products, Farm 
implement and auto production were high for most of the second quarter but 
weakened in June as plants neared completion of this year’s production run. 
With the opening up of lake shipping, employment in the transport industry 
increased. 
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PRAIRIE 


— Baca Employment rose substantially more 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE | than usual in the second quarter in the 
au gle.) O.DATE | Prairie region, from 1,003,000 to 1,095,- 


he pant deoes ge | ment was 3.9 per cent higher than a year 
| 1-100,000 | earlier. Non-agricultural employment 
Lee | averaged 786,000 in the second quarter, 


| up 4.4 per cent from the first quarter 
Enhieree | and 2.5 per cent from the same period 
- 1os0.00 | of 1960. 
Farm employment, which has shown 
ae | regular year-to-year declines in recent 
Non-Farm | years, exhibited marked strength in most 
| of the second quarter of this year. There 
was a larger than usual seasonal rise of 
23.1 per cent from the first quarter and 
the average was up 7.8 per cent from the 
+ same period of 1960. 
After an early spring and favourable conditions, drought conditions 
developed which damaged both grain and forage crops in all parts of the region 
except in the Peace River area. Further damage was occasioned by outbreaks 
of grasshoppers, and cutworm infestations—the heaviest for many years— 
also occurred in south-central areas of the region. These developments were 
accompanied by some decline in farm employment late in the second quarter 
of the year. Anticipated shortages of feed prompted livestock farmers to reduce 
their cattle herds to some extent, and special programs to transport fodder 
into affected areas were initiated. Marketing conditions for grain remained 
favourable in the second quarter; exports of wheat from Canada during the 
crop year totalled 276.4 million bushels to June 21, up 28.5 per cent from last 
year. 








1,000,000 
950,000 





Employment in manufacturing expanded seasonally from the first to the 
second quarter; particularly large increases occurred in packing plants. Receipts 
of cattle were up 27.8 per cent in the first three weeks of June from the 
same period a year earlier, as farmers, troubled by possible feed shortages, 
trimmed their herds. Most other manufacturing industries operated at near last 
year’s levels or slightly lower. Two pipe manufacturing plants laid off personnel 
on completion of orders for pipelines to be built this summer, and most 
other iron and steel plants in the region operated considerably below capacity. 

Construction employment moved toward summer levels with large num- 
bers of men hired for pipeline and hydro projects. Business building was down 
from year-earlier levels but 3 per cent more housing units were under construc- 
tion at the end of May than a year earlier. Petroleum was down somewhat 
from a year ago, where production increases were not reflected in increased 
employment; similar conditions existed in coal mining but these were largely 
offset by continued hiring for base metal developments in northern Manitoba. 
Non-goods producing industries showed substantial gains both from the first 
quarter and a year earlier. 


Unemployment decreased from 7.2 per cent of the labour force in the 
first quarter to 4.3 per cent in the second quarter; in the second quarter of 
1960 unemployment represented 3.9 per cent of the labour force. In June, 
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six of the Prairie region’s 19 labour market areas were classified in the moderate 
labour surplus category and in 13 the demand and supply of labour were in 
balance; this was the same as a year earlier. 


Local Area Developments 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial): Group 2. Railway and water trans- 
portation activity increased more than seasonally in the Lakehead area after 
navigation opened on April 9, in spite of some weakness in demand for iron 
ore. Requirements of men for grain handling by terminal elevators were strong, 
total shipments of grains by mid-May being 20 per cent higher than at the 
same date last year. 


PACIFIC 


A slightly greater than seasonal expansion in employment occurred in the 
Pacific region between the first quarter and the second quarter of 1961. Average 
employment rose to 536,000, up 2.9 per cent from the corresponding quarter 
of 1960. Women’s employment rose very strongly 
quarter of 1960, (9.4 per cent), while ~=====Z RN 
male employment showed a much more | LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC 
modest increase (0.9 per cent). Women | pound BSG DATE 
accounted for 26.0 per cent of total em- _ | **##smmwscnsnmmmenensensnnncesnsmmnnanai | 


ployment in the second quarter, up from | Lobour Force : 
24.5 per cent a year earlier. 20 RI : 
The usual increase in agricultural | iearagae San ; : 
employment occurred in the second quar- | : 
ter. Spring work raised farmers’ require- | | ss00—~ payee 

ments for men at mid-quarter, and sum- | 525,000 
mer work and fruit picking commenced Te 
late in June. The employment of fisher- | 
men also increased during the second 
quarter as salmon and herring fishing got |. 44... 
underway and halibut fishing continued. 475,000 
Salmon catches were reported somewhat 
lighter than usual. ss 

Forestry operations, down seasonally + : 
at the beginning of the second quarter due to the spring breakup, moved steadily 
upward during the second quarter until the latter part of June, when fire hazards 
in drier areas and some flooding on the Columbia River caused some shutdowns. 
These affected chiefly logging; most sawmills and planer mills operated at higher 
levels than in the first four months of 1961 when the volume of lumber cut was 
about 15 per cent smaller than a year earlier. At the beginning of the second 
quarter, logging employment was about 20 per cent less than at the same time 
in 1960. At this time the total employed in pulp and paper mills was up 6 per 
cent from the same time last year, and the demand for pulp and paper continued 
to be strong. Shingle mills worked at full capacity. 

In manufacturing other than forestry products, the number working in 
smelting moved up during the quarter and was ahead of the year-earlier figure 
until repairs to hydro installations necessitated shutting down the Kitimat 
aluminum plant at mid-summer. In beverages, canned products, and food process- 
ing plants, employment increased seasonally during the quarter but some plants 
remained below year-earlier levels. Employment in garment plants moved up 

(Continued on page 628) 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the market seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from 
July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0; 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on fhe size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply 
that labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
tive in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this 
grouping is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 317. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used _ include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 


The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics" 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 
non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 


(b) Total application on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 
persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the figures 
inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of July 15, 1961) 








Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)............. (000)| June 17 6, 592 + 0.8 + 2.1 
Use Eee a Re ee ee (000)| June 17 6, 222 + 2.3 + 1.4 
PROV ict CUte te tcnt wear foe canna ste (000)| June 17 705 — 2.9 + 3.4 
INDOsaw TIC bUrersie oie teat ood OM oad (000)} June 17 5,517 + 2.9 + 1.1 
LEONE Tod a: See ee a a ee oe (000)| June 17 5, 034 + 2.6 + 0.8 
At work 35 hours or more............. (000)| June 17 5,448 + 3.1 + 0.6 
At work less than 35 hours.............. (000) June 17 618 — 6.9 + 10.0 
Employed but not at work............ (000); June 17 156 +13.0 — 4.3 
LE AEINIDIO Vet is Nek It 2. Ue ales. We (000); June 17 370 —19.0 + 17.5 
PC: Ce © ee eee, ae (000)| June 17 49 —33.8 + 28.9 
CIES Sse a ee ras ts (000); June 17 139 —15.8 + 33.7 
CREAT EOO ee. Sake FA ete Bde (000)} June 17 108 —13.6 + 10.2 
Prvivion ner te «450.0. tres bes be eee (000)| June 17 30 —33.3 0.0 
te ec a ra aa San AES sy (000)} June 17 44 — 8.3 — 2.2 
Without work and seeking work....... (000)} June 17 354 —19.4 + 18.0 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days..... (000)| June 17 16 —11.1 + 6.7 
Industrial employment (1949=100)............. April 112.4 + 1.2 — 2.1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)......... April 105.4 + 0.5 — 3.2 
Tag ee ap VPLS TET hae 6S eee © ee ee Ist Qtr. 1961 11,839 ~ — 28.7 
Destined to the labour force................. Ist Qtr. 1961 5,374 - — 33.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes ang lOCkGUtSe..) 51. 0. ok de cen ee June 38 —24.0 — 11.6 
No»ot workers involved nc. aces i. doa soa ageee June 13,823 + 6.3 + 89. 
a ULHCACHIT TOAD CAUS: 6 oo hs css eh s.008 June 182,320 +62.8 + 242.3 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)| April $78.18 + 0.7 + 2.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg)................. April $ 1.84 + 0.5 + 2.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... April 40.6 + 0.7 + 0.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).................- April $74.52 + 1.2 + 3.0 
Consumer price index (1949=100)............... June 129.0 0.0 + 1.1 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(10 10m LOO Vasa ta se bia. «See ON ncld res cael! April 138.4 + 1.2 + 1.7 
Total labour inc6mes 25s). . ic... .a2se85 $000,000} April 1,540 + 2.0 + 3.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)................000 00 May 170.5 + 2.6 + 0.5 
IM ericecuieine er eek We cee s mbckee eG le reiowads May 161.7 + 2.7 — 1.0 
PIUPAD ION HA a: Meret dante Sv utes ob yaieeaiet May 147.9 + 4.6 3.8 
PM OMAUPADIGa et Metts it ier. fo Pedic eels ee ga Pane May 154.9 + 1.2 1.4 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 


Force a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





One of the main areas of collective bargaining activity during June was 
the transportation industry, as major agreements with rail, truck and air carriers 
had terminated and renewal negotiations were in progress. In the railway 
industry bargaining centered on the renewal of collective agreements with 
conductors, engineers, firemen, baggagemen and others: directly involved in 
the operation of trains. By the end of June, conciliation boards had been or 
were in the process of being established to assist with most of these negotiations. 


In air transportation Trans-Canada Air Lines continued to bargain for 
the renewal of three major collective agreements with its pilots, stewardesses, 
pursers, and sales personnel. The negotiations that gained the most widespread 
attention were those with the Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
where the issue of extra flying time credits for stewardesses and pursers working 
aboard jet and turbo-prop aircraft was prominent. The principle of jet speed 
allowances, originally proposed by the union, was recognized in a conciliation 
board’s recommendations in a formula that. would give flight attendants ‘extra 
flying time credit for flights aboard DC-8 and Vanguard aircraft (see L.G. June 
1961, page 535). The company, however, rejected the board’s:recommendations 
on the grounds that the formula would tie present ‘and ‘futtre ‘wage* rates to 
aircraft speeds. TCA’s counter proposal for a straight salary,inerease:,with a 
differential for work aboard jets was turned down by an overwhelming majority 
of the union membership and, when further talks failed to bring. about.a 
compromise, the union set a strike date for midnight July 21. In an attempt 
to avert the threatened work stoppage 'a mediator was appointed and further 
negotiations were scheduled to take place before the strike deadline.° 5, ° 


In the trucking industry negotiations started in June between the Teamsters’ 
union and 10 Ontario car carriers who haul cars from auto plants in Windsor, 
Oakville and Oshawa. These ‘carrier fitms, members of the Motor Transport 
Industrial Relations Bureau, | employ: 750°°workers who are represented by 
Local 880 of the Teamsters: in Windsor. The union, in opening the talks, 
asked for wage increases ranging from 20 cents to 57 cents ‘an hour depending 
on classification, as ‘well as’ an increase in employer’ contributions to the 
welfare fund.. According to press reports, the companies proposed that the 
new agreement include.a clause that would authorize immediate dismissal, 
without recourse to grievance procedure, of any employee who participates 
in a strike during the term of the contract. Other company proposals included 

a change in the union’ security clause from maintenance of membership to 
an voluntary revocable check-off as well as changes in the seniority regulations. 
At the end of June the parties reportedly asked for the assistance of a con- 
ciliation officer to help resolve. the. areas , of disagreement. | Bey Kejem ts Pag Be Tos 
negotiations in: the trucking industry; will extend. to another six major collective 
agreements covering 12,000 truck drivers, maintenance men and mechanics 
located mainly in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 

Major negotiations were started during June in the basic steel industry 
in eastern Canada. The United Steelworkers of America opened bargaining for 
new agreements with Algoma Steel in Sault Ste. Marie and the Steel Company 
of Canada plants in Hamilton and Montreal, to renew contracts that terminate 
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at the end of July. Details of the union proposals to Algoma Steel were not 
made public. However, a union policy conference held in Toronto earlier this 
year set higher wages and pensions as the major objectives for this year’s 
negotiations. | 


New contract proposals presented by the Steelworkers’ to the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada in Hamilton reportedly asked for substantial wage increases; 
however, the main emphasis appeared to be placed on improved welfare and 
pension provisions. The union will also seek to establish parity in the wage 
rates paid at the ten Stelco plants in Ontario and Quebec. As in previous 
negotiations the union proposed the introduction of a supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plan to help cushion the effects of layoffs in the industry. The 
union’s proposed unémployment benefit plan would supplement unemployment 
insurance for 52 weeks and bring the eS S income up to 65 per cent of 
his weekly earnings. 


_. The Steelworkers’ proposals also included a number of provisions that 
would benefit retired employees. It was proposed that each employee receive 
on retirement a lump sum payment equivalent to 13 weeks’ pay; a provision 
similar to: this-was agreed to by the United States steel industry in the 1960 
negotiations. With regard to pensions, the union requested a reduction in the 
retirement age to 60, an increase in benefits, and the introduction of vesting 
rights after 10 years of service. Other union proposals were for company-paid 
group insurance and Heino pes to cover pensioned employees and 
their dependents. 


The union demands included a number of other welfare proposals. On 
of these was a comprehensive medical plan for Stelco employees and their 
families as an initial step toward the union goal of a health centre offering 
complete medical and surgical care on a prepaid basis. Another was an increase 
in the weekly indemnity during sickness or accident to an equivalent of 65 
per cent of base earnings payable for 26 weeks. The union also asked for 
three days’ bereavement leave i in the event of a death in the immediate family. 
It was further suggested that a bonus equal to 25 per cent of an employee’s 
vacation period be given to those who take their holidays in the winter. The 
union contended that this bonus would induce senior employees to take their 
vacations during the winter months leaving the summer months for the younger 
men, many of whom have school-age children. 


More than 40,000 workers were affected by settlements in the British 
Columbia fishing and logging industries during June. Four hours before sockeye 
fishing on the Nass and Skeena rivers was to open, the province’s salmon 
fishermen voted to accept an offer from the coastal canning firms to renew 
the 1960 collective agreement for another year without any change in the 
prices to be paid for fish. The union negotiating committee, composed of 
representatives from the United Fishermen and Allied Workers and the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia, had recommended ‘that the membership 
reject the offer made by the Fisheries Association of British Columbia. In the 
final vote 64 per cent voted in favour of the offer which included, however, a 
provision for increased company contributions to the union welfare fund. 


Concurrent negotiations conducted by the same unions on behalf of 
shore workers and tendermen also resulted in a new one-year agreement with 
the Fisheries Association of British Columbia. In the new agreement, hourly- 
rated plant workers will get an extra two cents an hour, monthly-rated employees 
will get $3.50 a month extra and refrigeration engineers will get a seven cents 
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an hour increase. Hourly-rated employees will also be given two more paid 
holidays a year. Tendermen received increases of $7 to $8 a month as well 
as an increase in the daily allowance for board from $1.83 to $2.25. 

As reported in last month’s LABOUR GAZETTE, 27,000 loggers and lumber 
workers in British Columbia were asked to vote on a proposed settlement 
reached by the International Woodworkers of America and the Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited representing more than 120 coastal operators. The proposed 
settlement, which featured an industry-wide health and welfare scheme but 
made no provision for a general wage increase, was accepted by 69 per cent 
of the union members who cast ballots. The major opposition came from the 
Vancouver local whose representatives urged the membership to reject the 
proposed one-year agreement and to hold out for the original demand of a 
124 cents an hour general wage increase. The new agreement was the third 
in the past seven years agreed to by the parties that provided for no general 
wage increases; the others were negotiated in 1954 and 1958. 

A similar contract, proposed by 11 pulp and paper plants in British 
Columbia, was rejected by their 5,000 employees. The companies’ offer proposed 
that current wage rates remain unchanged, but included an industry-wide health 
and welfare plan, an additional holiday each year and a two cents per hour 
differential for afternoon and night shifts as well as some job rate djustments. 
The International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
reported that 63 per cent of the workers rejected the offer, primarily because 
no general wage increase was included. Further negotiations were scheduled to 
be held during July. 


Employment Situation in Local Areas 
(Continued from page 628) 


strongly late in the second quarter and steel fabricators commenced production 
on steelwork orders for bridges, and for towers for a coastal relay communications 
system. 

Construction employment moved up seasonally but latest figures showed 
employment about 10 per cent below a year earlier. Heavy grain movements to 
China and Japan stimulated the demand for waterfront labour. Services employ- 
ment moved up strongly both from the first quarter and from a year earlier, and 
mainly accounted for the year-to-year increase in total employment. 

Unemployment went down seasonally from 13.2 per cent of the labour force 
in the first quarter to 8.5 per cent in the second quarter, although it was still 
slightly higher than in the corresponding quarter of 1960. In June, the 12 labour 
market areas of the region were classified as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (2); in moderate surplus, 7 (5); in balance, 
4 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Kitimat (minor): Group 1. A blockage in tunnels supplying hydro turbines 
at Kemano necessitated a shutdown of the power plant for repairs. Production 
of aluminum was discontinued at Kitimat on June 19 when the supply of power 
was shut off, affecting over 1,500 employees for a period expected to be of 
about two months’ duration. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During July, August and September 


(except those under negotiation in June) 


Company and Location Union 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. 00.0.0... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 

Ove DOr >t LAD. ERY LEE RNs cise Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland, Ont. ...............0 Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................4.. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Province of Saskatchewalt 002} vt ei discerns Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (classified services) 
Provincial; Transport, Que. £.f503...207@h2e.. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.), Ont., Man., 

SRS Ce ca pcracrsgnceameee ge ongeiecwaetl tha phenckts doguelan Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) 
Smith Transport, Montreal, Que. 0.0... ceeue Teamsters (Ind.) 
LowboateOwners “Assn, BCs. cd ech sca Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Towboat Owners’ Assn, B.C. ........csscssssssenosenee ».. Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Trucking Assn. OP QUC Tc tac tapaodany  ~Learasters (Ind) 
Winnipeg Transit Commission, Man. ................008. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During June 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Assn. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Ali- 


Meniaines)  ;QOUCDEC, QUE. - oo ccnctiacesccscarcasthcgeesnonaees Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric, company-wide ................c:cccceseeseeeees I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC). & others 
C.B.G.  COMPANY-WId i c5 sh -clsias deestey acest -dissseceaeieaees Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
eers (AFL-CIO) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Quebec, Farnham & 


Victoriaville ei QUG RITE S.. c ere) Ava aes. Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

C.N.R., system-Wide .....c.cccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeere Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

GiR i system-wide d UG sa) fib nei ta Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 

PRPV EES OU Gere oot raha aencteccnpetdedenah divas Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ........ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cyanamid of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont. ........ U.E. (Ind.) 

Distillers Corp., Ville LaSalle, Que. ................. Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Coal, Sydney, N.S. ..........::::::ceeeerees Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) ; 

Donahue Bros., Clermont) Que.’ .., ccc icioeisscscce.s OIE. er aiitad & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. ................... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

PeR ME Cdy SE UOGEh fe oes. sien eats Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Edmonton, City, Altagix.4310).t.4.1. 2000 isliGs.. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MdmontoneCity, -Ataw aig aA ded pecs oA atte oe Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Bodmonton. Gity Soa ltay st A ives cezairss | stccistipnet-0d Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Braset Goss~ Cabands. Oueewic. Sorcnthodeecty pasted! Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union_(Ind.) 

Fraser Cos., Edmundston, N.B.. ............::c:ceeeeeee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ...._ Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Halifaxi City MINS. St tec ee oa eens. eae Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 

Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 

& Trenton; *Ontio. 23.207) Sn eee Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ........ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ..i2.0......222.. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. ............ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 

Montreal Transp. Commission, Que. ..............00: Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Motor . Traris. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- . . 

riers); (Ont. S.)k oS ence easel 2. ates: Teamsters (Ind.) 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assoc., Okanagan Valley, 
B.Co i... a eee ee: -CLC-chartered local 
old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, 1Onte AE eee DS. -Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL- CIO/CLC) 


Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & ee 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


R.CSA2 “Victor; Montréal,’ Qaeyeernant.. Le euee..: Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Sask. Power Corp., province-wide ..............0.005 Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. ........c..cce el ecscteseseees Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Spruce Falls & Kimberley- -Clark, pera te Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Ont. BS SAS: ¥ Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Ste. Anne “Power, “Beaupre, Que. RUE Cereuertal (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
~ CIO/ 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ..:......... Steelworkers (AFL- CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Onto ee. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco, Montreal, Que. ..... Griis...veKlsdl pap imen ... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
mC: A. company-wide SERENA... RRC EERE. Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
DT .C.Ad a CODIDANY=WAUG 9 oissancn.isensats sues iondsane cena ee Sales Empl. (Ind.) 
Conciliation Officer 
Abitibi Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. ......: Listes Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
eis Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ........... Rei: Bees Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Assn. Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), 


Quebec, Que. Vitis. See eee.. Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) . 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, -Que- 

bec; Ouse s Cet PL Dd A) BISA OL.. 280e84.. Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 
Assn. Patronale: des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 

bec. ‘Que Pah SAA SEALY. SINR. 4. oe. GUee.. Services Federation (CNTU) (male) - 
Galgary™ City,), Alta AL eae eaten. Meee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Canada Cement, N.B., Que:, Ont., Mane, & Alta. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GCLN.R., system-wide ...:........ Lena ee 2 a ee Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 

iB 
C.P.R., system-wide POUSPIR2 2, RIMS... Misia. RCC Ooane Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
C.P.R., system-wide ........ slessevsssesssstsssesevesesseess ~~ LFainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining ‘car staff) 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont ii) ficient. 106.. Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal, Que. ..............csscsoscsesssees Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & N.S. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
: Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton ‘General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ..........ccccccsscscccesees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Paper, Thorold, Ont, ...........,ssets..ansive.s Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, Ont. ............00.00...0. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Various pulp & paper mills, B. CG. 5. te. Se Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Westeel Products, western provinces .................0 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg City, Man. er eee. gas NIECE ANE cobs bs Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- 


bec, Que: 71. Reet ee ek ee eB Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
B.A. Oil, Clarkeom On ec ee cee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Car, Fort Williams: Ont, (Se. Fee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que las. Seo... Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, ‘Ont oisabon ge: U.E. (ind.) 
CLNGR.S RSyStEMm Wide A oP RO ic mipats titre masts ates Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
CPR, SYSCEM-WIdE ou... csecsestosssessesrsseesssssere Locomotive Engineers’ (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. ......0.......0..000. Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 

Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Peciineer, Writes. 0mMIns,* Ont nnn) fa Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. ..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brine (RuUOUeE Catan bY. Ouse. oe pines ce cs Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario Hydro, company-wide ............ccccccccccccc.-.. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. ........................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
scarborough Township, Onto oii iics.-sssesessopeeses Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que. .... ILL.A. (CLC) 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Services Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


yl 8 de he) Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New: Westminster, Burnaby, as. 


Fraser’ Valley, B.Ci0,.08 (2. OF Sle oles ‘2 Hotél Empl: (AFL-CIO/CLC) oe shail 5 Se 
BiCy Hotels" Assn.;+ Vancouver, * B.C. 200 Hotel. Empl: (AFL-CIO/ELC) (beverage dis- 
4 ‘ . pensers ) ' aby 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. *..0.0.0000.0000.00... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
a AM company-wide aed Aa tonne eae Tae Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) er 
Arbitration 


(No cases during June) 


wid ; Work Stoppage | 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ...... 5 Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


bea Dark IIl—Settlements Reached During June 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate. ) 


BLpo. MAINTENANCE COMPANIES, VANCOUVER, B.C.—BLpc. SERVICE EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
current agreement covering 500 empl. extended for 1 yr. without change. ««: é 


CaLGary Cliry, ALTA.—PusLic EmMpL. (CLC) (ouTSIDE wKrs.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—wage rates during 1961 to remain unchanged; a general increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. 


Jan. 1, 1962; eff.. Jan. 1, 1961 longevity pay of $5 a mo. for empl. with 10 yrs. of continuous 
service, and $10 a mo. for empl. with 15 yrs. of. service. 


CDN. GENERAL ELEcTric, CoBourc, OAKVILLE, PETERBOROUGH, TORONTO, ONT.—I.U.E. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) (PLANT & SALARIED EMPL.); 3-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase 
eff.’ Feb. 6; 1962 plus an additional S¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 6, 1963: 10% cost-of-living bonus 
incorporated into the wage scale, and a new basis for calculation of cost-of-living bonus 
established; 4 wks. annual paid vacation after 25 yrs. of continuous service (formerly no 


provision for 4 wks. vacation); premium for night shift increased by 1¢ an hr.; improvements in 
medical plan. 


CDN. GENERAL ELECTRIC, QUEBEC CITY & MONTREAL, QuE.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—general increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1962; an 
additional increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963; 10% cost-of-living bonus incorporated into 
the wage scale; 1¢-an-hr. increase in shift premiums; 4 wks. annual paid vacation after 25 yrs. of 
continuous service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 


Cyn. LITHOGRAPHERS ASSN., EASTERN CANADA—LITHOGRAPHERS (CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—general increase of 3%. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; an additional 3% 
increase eff. Sept. 1, 1961 and a further 3% on: May 1, 1962; 3 wks annual paid vacation after 
5 yrs. of continuous service (previously 3 wks. after 10 yrs.). 


CoN. VICKERS (ENGINEERING Div.), MONTREAL, QUE.—BOILERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—a general increase 
of 8¢ an hr. eff. May 6, 1961; an additional 7¢ an hr..eff. Nov.:5, 1962; retroactive pay 
for each empl. prorated on the basis of time worked between March 6, 1961, when the agreement 
terminated, and May 5, 1961 to a max. of $30; eff. Jan. 1963 work week--to. be reduced from 
413 hrs. to 40 hrs. with the same‘take-home pay.’ 


CoURTAULDS CANADA, CORNWALL, ONT.—TEXTILE Wxrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,250 empl.—no provision for wage increase; improvements in pension plan. 


DAVIE ‘SHIPBUILDING, LAUZON, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; an additional 6¢ an hr. eff. 
July 1, 1961 to compensate for a reduction in work week 414 hrs. to 40 hrs.; three further 
increases each of 5¢ an hr. eff. on Jan. 1, 1962, July 1, 1962,..and Jan. 1, .1963,.plus another 
increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of continuous service 
(previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). = 


~. DOMINION BRIDGE, VANCOUVER, B.C.—STRUCTURAL IRON: WkxRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—a general increase of 5¢ an hr.;.4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. ot 
service (no previous provisions for 4 wks. vacation); improvements in the welfare. plan. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSN., MONTREAL, QUE.—PRINTING PRESSMEN*: (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 600. empl.—a general increase of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1, 
1961; a further increase of 10¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 15-yrs. ‘continuous 
service eff. in 1961 (previously 3 wks. vacation after 18 yrs.); eff. in 1962, 3 wks: vacation will be 
extended to all empl. having 10 yrs. continuous service; statutory holidays falling .on Sunday 
to be taken on the following day. nee YI 
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FISHERIES ASSN. & CoLp SToraGe Cos., B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) & NATIVE BROTHER- 
Hoop (IND.) (SHORE WKRS.): 1-yr. agreement covering 4,900 empl.— a general increase of 2¢ 
an hr. for hourly-paid wkrs. and $3.50 a mo. for monthly-rated empl.; hourly-paid wkrs. to 
receive two additional paid holidays. ; 

FisHERIES ASSN., B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) (TENDERMEN): l-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—increases ranging from $7 to $8 a mo.; allowance to empl. for board increased from 
$1.83 to $2.25 a day. 

FisHERIES AssN., B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) (SALMON FISHERMEN) : 1-yr. agreement 
covering 5,000 empl.—wage rates are to remain unchanged; increase in ithe companies contribu- 
tion to welfare fund by 2¢ per case (previously companies’ contributions were 3¢ or S5¢ per 
case depending on size of catch). 

FISHERIES ASSN., B.C.—NATIVE BROTHERHOOD (IND.) (SALMON FISHERMEN): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—wage rates are to remain unchanged; increase in the companies’ contribution 
to welfare fund by 2¢ per case (previously companies’ contributions were 3¢ or 5¢ per case 
depending on size of catch). 

Forest INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, B.C. coasT—WoopworKErRS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 27,000 empl—no general wage increase provided in the new agreement, but 
engineers & firemen to receive increases ranging from 44¢ to 10¢ an |e 2 additional paid 
holidays for empl. in logging operations; 1 additional paid holiday for empl. in the sawmills; 
industry-wide portable health & welfare plan providing for $5,000 life insurance, $5,000 accident 
insurance, and $35 weekly sick pay up to a maximum of 26 wks.; plan to be administered jointly 
by union and management. 

GoopricH CANADA, KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 800 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for day wkrs.; 54¢-an-hr. increase for incentive wkrs.; 
4 wks. annual paid vacation after 22 yrs. of continuous service (previously 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); 
improvements in health & welfare plans. 

GoopYEAR COTTON, ST. HYACINTHE, QUE.—TEXTILE FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Oct. 6, 1960; an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. 
June 5, 1961; 2 wks. annual vacation after 3 yrs. of continuous service (previously 2 wks. after 
5 yrs.); 3 wks. annual vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 
additional paid holiday for a total of 9 annually; eff. Oct. 1, 1961 the company will pay the 
entire cost of the pension plan and the amount contributed by empl. to date will be refunded; 
company to contribute $1.55 per mo. for married empl. and 70¢ per mo. for single empl. toward 
the cost of health insurance plan. 

HAMILTON City, ONT.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC) (OUTSIDE wKRs.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 575 empl.—general increase of 3% for term of the agreement; some adjustments to 
be made in certain classifications. 

H. J. Hetnz, LEAMINGTON, ONT.—PACKINGHOUSE Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 800 empl.—general increase of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 1, 1961 plus an additional 
general increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1962; 3 wks. annual paid vacation after 12 yrs. of 
continuous service eff. Jan. 1962 (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); eff. Feb. 1, 1962 Blue Cross 
Supplemental Plan to be introduced, company to pay 100% of the cost of this plan; weekly 
sick pay increased by $2.50, new rates to be $35 per wk. for female empl. and $40 per wk. 
for male empl. 

HopitaAL HotTet-DiEu, MONTREAL, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU):  1-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—$2 a wk. retroactive pay from June 1 to Dec. 31, 1960; increases 
ranging from $5 to $18 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; current work week of 44 hrs. to be 
reduced to 40 hrs. for non-professional empl. and 35 hrs. for office wkrs. with same take-home 
pay eff. Nica 3, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. 
vacation). 

MaAcDOoNALD Tosacco, MONTREAL, QUE.—Topacco Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 1961 plus an additional 9¢ an hr. 
eff. May 1, 1962; 3 wks. annual paid vacation after 12 yrs. of continuous service (formerly 3 
wks. vacation after 15 yrs.). 

R.C.A. VicToR, MONTREAL, QuE.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 650 
empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to March 31, 1961; an additional 4¢ an hr. March 30, 1962 
and a further 3¢-an-hr. increase eff. March 29, 1963; improvements in the medical plan. 

ST. BONIFACE GENERAL HOosPITAL, ST. BONIFACE, MAN.—EMPL. UNION OF HOspPITAL INST. 
(IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—a general increase of 3% for male empl. and 4% 
Ee uee empl. eff. April 17, 1961; plus a further increase of 3% for all empl. eff. April 17, 

St. LAWRENCE Corp., RED RocK, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pure & PAPER 
Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—5¢-an-hr. increase 
retroactive to June 1, 1960 plus an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1961. 

ScoTT CLOTHING, LONGUEUIL, QUE.—EMPL. AssN. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase eff. July 2, 1961; paid holidays falling on Saturdays or Sundays to 
be taken the following Monday. 

TAMPER LIMITED, LACHINE, QuE.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—increase of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1961, plus 4¢-an-hr. increase in differentials 
between job grades; an additional 2¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 1, 1962 with 4¢-an-hr. increase 
in differential between grades and a final increase of 2¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963 with another 
4¢-an-hr. increase in the differential between grades; empl. with red circle rates will not obtain 
the 4¢ increments until their grades match their actual pay rates. 

VANCOUVER GENERAL HOSPITAL, VANCOUVER, B.C.—PuBLICc EMPL. (CLC): 18-mo. agreement 
covering 1,675 empl.—general increase of 2% eff. June 26, 1961, and on Jan. 6, 2k 
further 3% increase calculated on rates in effect prior to June 26, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 
15 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 

WHITE SPOT RESTAURANTS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—EMPL. UNION (IND.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 625 empl.—wage rates remain unchanged; double time instead of time and one-half for 
work on statutory holidays. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





1961 Labour Department-University 


Research Grants Announced 


Grants in support of studies in the 
general field of labour-management rela- 
tions have been announced by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, following the report of its 
University Research Committee. This year 
is the tenth that grants for such studies 
have been made available. 

Subjects were chosen by the staff or the 
graduate students at the four universities 
which received the grants. They are: 

—A study of labour law in Denmark 
and a comparison of it with Canadian 
labour law, by H. W. Arthurs, Osgoode 
Hall Law School, Toronto. 

—A study of the labour aspects of human 
re-organization within a firm under tech- 
nological change, by S. T. Bogusheski, 
McGill University. 

—A study of the extension of agreements 
in the Quebec building trades, by G. Hebert, 
McGill University. 

—A study of the centralization of the 
personnel function in industry, by J. Lucier, 
McGill University. 

—A study of the changes in the occupa- 
tional wage structure of Canadian industry 
and the implications for labour-manage- 
ment relations, by G. Marion, University 
of Montreal. 

—aA study on the problem of employers 
contracting for outside services formerly 
performed by its regular employees under 
terms of its collective agreements, by F. J. L. 
Young, Queen’s University. 





Slight Decrease in Number of 
Immigrants to Canada in 1960 


Immigration to Canada in 1960 totalled 
104,111. This represents a slight decrease 
in comparison with the 1959 figure of 
106,928. More than two million immigrants 
entered the country since 1946. 

Approximately 51.5 per cent of the 1960 
immigrants intended to enter the labour 
market. The remaining 48.5 per cent were 
wives, children, other dependents and re- 
tired persons. 

Of the 53,573 prospective immigrant 
workers, manufacturing and mechanical 
workers formed the largest group with 17.6 
per cent; service occupations represented 
16.4 per cent; general labourers, the great 
majority of whom was sponsored by Cana- 
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dian residents (mainly close relatives), were 
14.0 per cent. 

A somewhat higher percentage of immi- 
grant labour force was classed as profes- 
sional and managerial than in 1959; they 
numbered 8,261, or 15.4 per cent. 

Farm workers represented 9.9 per cent 
of the immigrants entering the labour mar- 
ket, construction workers, 7.7 per cent. 
The remaining 19.0 per cent were clerical, 
commercial, and transportation workers. 

The total number of immigrants con- 
sisted of 51,018 men and 53,093 women, 
although there were more single males than 
single females among them. 

Ontario absorbed the largest part of im- 
migrants, totalling 52.3 per cent. Quebec 
received 22.8 per cent; the Prairie Prov- 
inces, 12.9 per cent; British Columbia, 9.8 
per cent; and the Atlantic Provinces, 2.2 
per cent. 

The number of newcomers from the 
United States remained practically un- 
changed at 11,247 in comparison with 
11,338 in 1959. 





Number of Immigrants Drops 
In First Quarter of 1961 


During the first quarter of 1961, the 
number of immigrants to Canada was 
smaller than in a comparable period a year 
ago, the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration announced in its Quarterly 
Immigration Bulletin. 

Of the 11,839 immigrants admitted in 
the first three months of this year, 5,374 
persons were expected to enter the labour 
force, the remainder consisted of wives, 
children, other dependents, and students. 
The prospective labour force accounted for 
8,087 out of 16,599 immigrants the previous 
year. 

Occupational group analysis indicates 
that, in comparison with the 1960 figures, 
manufacturing, mechanical and construction 
occupations dropped this year to the second 
place numerically with 1,059 prospective 
workers, while the proportion of service 
occupations gained a lead with 1,107 per- 
sons. The professional group remained 
numerically very high with 973 members, 
while clerical occupations accounted for 
610 and managerial occupations for 181 
immigrants. 

The sharply reduced number of labourers, 
698 in comparison with the 1,586 who 
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arrived during the first trimester in 1960, 
reflects a policy discouraging immigration 
among occupational groups severely affected 
by unemployment. There were 408 persons 
planning to engage in agriculture, half the 
number in that classification the previous 
year. Commerce registered 189 immigrants 
and the remainder was distributed in smaller 
groups among transport, communications, 
finance, mining, and other occupations. 

A little more than half the immigrants, 
numbering 6,504, went to Ontario. Quebec 
followed with 2,563 and British Columbia 
with 1,229; Manitoba received 305, Saskat- 
chewan 167, and Alberta 720. 

Distribution by country of last permanent 
residence indicates that the group arrived 
from the United Kingdom, numbering 
1,514, was surpassed by the 2,714-member 
group from Italy. There were 2,023 immi- 
grants from the United States. 

As in 1960, when females outnumbered 
males 8,501 to 8,098, the first quarter of 
the year marked a considerably larger 
female immigration: there were 5,125 men 
and 6,714 women. 





Unique Collective Agreement 
Cuts Housing Costs 


Under a unique collective agreement, 
contractors working on a _ $20,000,000 
middle-income housing project in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have been given a completely free hand 
regarding labour-saving methods and mate- 
rials. Thus, wage rates are established at 
10 per cent under those prevailing for 
commercial work, travel pay is waived, 
hiring procedures are freed from certain 
restrictions, jurisdictional strikes are for- 
bidden, and premium pay provisions are 
eased. 

This agreement has been accepted by the 
Pittsburgh Building and Construction Trades 
Council, dealing with Cantranel, Inc., the 
builder of East Hills, a community of 1,400 
dwellings on the outskirts of Pittsburgh. 
The project is sponsored by ACTION- 
Housing Inc., an organization that was 
formed for the purpose of promoting home- 
building programs for middle-income fami- 
lies, and is financed by contributions from 
the Aluminum Co. of America, United 
States Steel Corporation, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, and 27 other large 
companies that have an interest in supplying 
housing materials or utility services. 

The contract is the result of an effort 
by the construction unions to recapture 
the place in the home-building field that 
they lost in the late 1940’s, when their 
last agreements were written off. 

The vital provision of the agreement gives 
the builder and his sub-contractors “the 
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sole right to manage their respective busi- 
nesses, including the right to decide the 
machines, tools, and equipment to be used 
at East Hills, as well as construction 
methods, assembly processes, and the right 
to use factory fabricated units.” 

Roland S. Catrinella, President of Can- 
tranel, estimates that the aggregate savings 
that will result from the agreement will 
enable him to sell for $14,000 a house that 
would otherwise cost the purchaser $18,000. 





Booklet Tells How Handicapped 


Women Can Help Themselves 


“Satisfying employment is recognized as 
the goal of vocational rehabilitation... For 
the handicapped housewife ‘employment’ 
means being able to look after herself and 
to carry out her household duties effectively; 
for other women and for men it means 
working for pay,” says a bulletin just pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour, entitled A Niche of 
Usefulness. 

The new publication tells “How handi- 
capped women may learn to help them- 
selves with the aid of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services in Canada.” It gives a historical 
sketch of the development of rehabilitation 
services in Canada, describes the rehabili- 
tation programs that are being operated by 
the provincial governments, by voluntary 
organizations, and by the federal Govern- 
ment. It also contains chapters on “Find- 
ing Jobs for the Handicapped” and “Careers 
for Women in Rehabilitation.” 

The booklet gives the titles and addresses 
of provincial rehabilitation officers and 
workmen’s compensation board officers, the 
names and addresses of national voluntary 
organizations concerned with rehabilitation, 
addresses of district offices of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, and a list of 
associations of professional workers in the 
rehabilitation field. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, price 25 cents. 





Latin American Labour 
Leader Visits Ottawa 


Jose Gonzales Navarro, President of the 
Venezuelan Confederation of Labour which 
has a membership of 1,200,000 industrial 
workers and farmers, visited Ottawa last 
month to confer with Canadian labour 
leaders and Government officials. 

Mr. Navarro met with the Minister of 
Labour Michael Starr and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour George V. Haythorne, 
and had talks with the CLC President 
Claude Jodoin and other CLC officers. 
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The federal Minister of Labour of Nigeria, 





the Hon. Joseph M. Johnson, visited Ottawa 


in June where he met with the Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Johnson discussed with the Minister of Labour, the Hon. Michael Starr (right) and the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. George VY. Haythorne, industrial relations problems and 


research programs in the labour field. 


Although acting independently of his 
government, Mr. Navarro said he had its 
full approval in his efforts to gain Canadian 
support for his platform of alliance of all 
democratic leaders in this hemisphere. The 
platform consists of proposals for land 
reform, industrialization of every Latin 
American country, common action against 
unemployment and against the high cost of 
living, and strengthening of democratic 
systems in the hemisphere. 





Michael Rygus Elected Canadian 
Vice-President of Machinists 


Michael Rygus, international representa- 
tive from Toronto, has been elected General 
Vice-President for Canada of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (CLC). 

Mr. Rygus was chosen by a referendum 
vote of the union’s 900,000 members to 
succeed George P. Schollie of Montreal 
who has retired last month (L.G., Feb., 
i srk); 
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W. Cocks, Saskatchewan 
Labour Leader Dies 


William Cocks, one of the originators of 
the Regina Labour Council, the managing 
director of the Regina Labour Temple 
Company and a prominent Saskatchewan 
labour leader, died last month at the age of 
84 years. 


Born in London, Eng., Mr. Cocks appren- 
ticed as a painter and after his arrival in 
Canada organized unions among _ the 
painters, carpenters and bricklayers. 


In 1907, he helped to organize the Regina 
Labour Council to act as the trade unions’ 
legislative mouthpiece in Regina. He became 
the Council’s first secretary and later served 
for two years as its president. 


Mr. Cocks participated in the formation 
of the Regina Labour Temple Company in 
1912, and held many offices in the Com- 
pany before he became its managing direc- 
tor in 1946, a position he held until his 
death. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


May 27—Hours of work and rates of pay 
for cooks, stewards and crew members of 
ships of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys serving on the East and 
West Coasts given by the Minister in 
answer to a question. Cooks and stewards 
on the East Coast work a 48-hour week and 
all other crew members work a 40-hour 
week; while on the West Coast all crew 
members, including cooks and stewards, 
work a 40-hour week, the Minister says 
(p. 5497). 

May 29—A statement on Commonwealth 
Technical Training Week made by the Prime 
Minister, in which he outlines five broad 
objectives of the week and the preparations 
made for it by the federal and provincial 
governments (p. 5499). 

May 30—Continuation of the subvention 
of $1 per ton on coal mined in Cape 
Breton for the period June 1, 1961, to 
August 1, 1962, to a maximum of $300,000 
a year, the cost to be shared by the federal 
and the Nova Scotia Governments in the 
ratio of 80 to 20, announced by the Minister 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. Parliament 
will also be asked, he says, to provide an 
amount of $1,500,000 for approved projects 
that will give alternative employment in 
Cape Breton for miners who are laid off in 
spite of the subsidy (p. 5567). 

A committee of employees is meeting 
the management of the CNR to discuss 
the situation regarding the curtailment of 
repairs to heavy passenger car equipment 
at Moncton, in an attempt to find some 
way of alleviating the effect of consequent 
layoffs, the Minister of Transport says in 
reply to a question (p. 5574). 

Bill C-93, to amend the Freight Rates 
Reduction Act considered by the House in 
committee (p. 5627). After short debate, 
the bill is reported, read the third time 
and passed (p. 5630). 

The ratio of active physicians to popula- 
tion in Canada at September 1, 1960 
averaged one physician to 909 persons, 
which is one of the most favourable phy- 
sician-population ratios in the world, the 
Minister of Health and Welfare says in 
reply to a question about shortages of 
doctors, dentists, graduate social workers 
and graduate nurses in Canada (p. 5635). 
The ratio of dentists to population is about 
one to 3,000, and the ratio of registered 
nurses to population was estimated in 1958 
at one per 275. There is an acute shortage 
of social workers, the Minister acknowl- 
edges. 
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Percentage of civil servants who in 1960 
were paid less than $4,000 a year was 49.3, 
and the percentage of those paid between 
$4,000 and $5,999 was 38.8, the Secretary 
of State says in reply to a question. The 
actual numbers in each group and the num- 
bers and percentages in other salary groups 
are also given (p. 5636). 


Hours of work and rates of pay for 
cooks, stewards and crew members of ships 
of the Department of Fisheries serving on 
the East and West Coasts are given by the 
Minister of Fisheries. The hours are the 
same as those given on May 27 by the 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
for ships of his department (p. 5636). 


May 31—Applications for designation as 
surplus manpower areas or localities under 
the special capital cost allowances program 
have been received from 36 areas or locali- 
ties, and at May 24 four areas and one 
locality have been declared eligible under 
the program, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour says in reply to 
a question. The four areas are: Cornwall, 
Windsor and Elliot Lake, Ont.; and New 
Glasgow, N.S. The one locality is Grand 
Falls-St. Leonard, N.B. (p. 5637). 


Financial contributions to help municipali- 
ties under the federal municipal winter 
works incentive program have been made by 
seven provinces; British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, 
and Prince Edward Island, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour 
tells a questioner. Quebec paid 40 per cent 
of direct payroll costs, the other provinces 
25 per cent, with some modification in the 
case of Manitoba (p. 5637). 

To cover about half the cost of carrying 
out urban renewal studies, at the request 
of the city of Montreal, a grant of $15,000 
in 1959 and two grants of $63,750 and 
$37,500 respectively in 1960 were approved 
by the federal Government, the Minister of 
Public Works says in reply to a question 
(Os'5636). 

Number of active claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits on March 31, 
1961 (corresponding 1960 figures in brack- 
ets) was 837,961 (823,005) and number of 
unplaced applicants registered for employ- 
ment in NES offices on the same date was 
864,016 (834,990), the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour says in 
reply to a question. On April 30 the figures 
were 713,147 (714,894) and 767,791 (756,- 
432) respectively (p. 5639). 
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June 1—Royal assent given to an act 
respecting the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and the co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services (p. 5725). 


June 2—Total commitments for the first 
two years of India’s third five-year plan, 
undertaken by a consortium of countries 
and international agencies concerned with 
financing the foreign exchange requirements 
of the plan, is $2,225,000,000, of which 
Canada’s commitment amounts to $56,000,- 
000, the Prime Minister states. The Cana- 
dian figure is at the rate of $28,000,000 
for each of the two years, and this includes 
$18,000,000 each year of aid made avail- 
able under the Colombo Plan and $10,000,- 
000 in each year that the Government has 
undertaken to allocate in the form of export 
credits, Mr. Diefenbaker says (p. 5761). 


June 5—No resolution has yet been 
received from the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities regarding the 
municipal winter works incentive program, 
the Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question, but he indicates that an announce- 
ment will be made on the question when a 
decision has been reached by the Govern- 
ment (p. 5848). 


“There are not enough securities in the 
[Unemployment Insurance] Fund now to 
warrant the Minister of Finance making 
loans which would put the Fund into a 
condition of security and giving the neces- 
sary confidence to those who have contrac- 
tual rights under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act.” Hon. Paul Martin says during 
a debate on a motion for interim supply 
proposed by the Minister of Finance (p. 
5856). 


Hours of work and rates of pay for cooks 
and stewards and crew members serving on 
vessels of the Department of Transport on 
the East and West Coasts are given by the 
Minister of Transport in reply to a question. 
The hours worked are the same as those 
worked on ships of the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, given by the 
Minister of that department on May 27 
(p. 5918). 

June 7—Value of securities held in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund was $63,- 
713,500 at par, and $54,776,325 at market 
value on May 31; and the value of securi- 
ties pledged for loans to the Fund was 
$181,089,000 at par, and $147,018,817.50 
at market value, on the same date, the 
Minister of Finance tells a questioner (p. 
5968). The total amount of these loans 
for which securities are pledged is $140,- 
500,000, and contributions by the federal 
Government to the Fund during this fiscal 
year total $8,059,584.96. 
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June 8—Licence to export grain unload- 
ing equipment already on order for installa- 
tion on ships delivering grain from Cana- 
dian ports under charter to Communist 
China will now be issued to United States 
corporations as an exceptional measure, if 
they apply, the United States Treasury 
Department has decided, the Prime Minis- 
ter says (p. 6016). 


June 9—Five municipalities in Ontario 
have initiated programs for training unem- 
ployed persons under Schedule “M” of 
Bill C-49, the Minister of Labour informs 
a questioner. The municipalities are: Brant- 
ford, Cornwall, Toronto, St. Catharines 
and Windsor. Since April 1, 1960, the num- 
ber of unemployed who have completed 
such courses is 103, the Minister says 
(p. 6129). 


June 13—St. Lawrence River pilots are 
given remarkably good treatment by the 
Department of Transport and there are 
few Canadian corporations whose employees 
are so highly paid proportionately to their 
work, the Minister of Transport says dur- 
ing the debate on the third reading of Bill 
C-98, to amend the Canada Shipping Act. 
He also says that “not a single Canadian 
pilot will lose a cent because American 
vessels benefit from an exemption” from 
compulsory pilotage in a section of the 
St. Lawrence River, and that in the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River “the pilots’ 
situation is better now than it has ever 
been” (p. 6253). 


June 14—Statement on the resignation of 
Governor James Coyne of the Bank of 
Canada, made by the Minister of Finance. 
The Government’s main reason for this 
request, the Minister says, was that “Mr. 
Coyne’s continuation in office as Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, would stand in the 
way of the implementation of a compre- 
hensive, sound and responsible economic 
program designed to raise the levels of 
employment and production in Canada” 
(p246313). 


The CNR’s pension regulations provide 
that the pension board need not regard as 
a break in service a suspension or discharge 
subsequent to December 31, 1951, if fol- 
lowed by reinstatement or re-employment 
within two years, the Acting Minister of 
Transport says in reply to a question. 
Before January 1, 1952, the period within 
which reinstatement was necessary to pre- 
vent a break in service was one year (p. 
6321" 


Arrangements made by the CBC for 
special broadcasts on radio and television 
announcing and marking Commonwealth 
Technical Training Week, described in 
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detail by the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister of National Revenue in answer 
to a question (p. 6323). | 

Securities held in the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund that show a depreciation 
in market value of more than 14 per cent 
total $11,057,000, and those pledged for 
loans by the Fund that show a depreciation 
of more than 18 per cent total $109,705,000 
in value, the Minister of Finance says in 
answer to a question (p. 6324). 

The unspent portion of the $140,500,000 
borrowed by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was $4,210,078.83 on May 31, 
1961, the Minister of Finance tells a ques- 
tioner (p. 6325). 

The creation of the National Productivity 
Council and its activities “have had a 
stimulating effect on employment,” and are 
increasing “general awareness in Canada 
of the need for greater efficiency in the 
competitive performance of our economy,” 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Labour says in reply to a question (p. 
6325). 

Motion to adjourn the House for the 
purpose of discussing a matter of urgent 
public importance in the shape of the 
Government’s request for the immediate 
resignation of the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, is proposed by the Leader of 
the Opposition (p. 6327), and after long 
discussion is negatived on division (p. 
6356). 

June 17—Initial steps to help in providing 
alternative employment for persons affected 
by the closing of certain mines in Cape 
Breton, for which Parliament is to be asked 
to provide $1,500,000 this year, are an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister. Two of 
the specific projects to be undertaken, he 
says, are a program for the improvement 
of forest stands in the area, estimated to 
provide employment for about 100 persons, 
in the cost of which the Nova Scotia Gov- 
ernment will share; and the first stages of 
a program for the restoration of Louisbourg 
fortress as a tourist attraction, estimated 
to provide 280 jobs in 1961-62 (p. 6481). 

Bill C-11l, to amend the Railway Act 
to apply to rapeseed the rates applicable 
to flaxseed by virtue of the Crowsnest Pass 
agreement, introduced by the Minister of 
Transport and read the first time (p. 6482). 

Administration of the national health 
grants is entirely a responsibility of the 
provinces; and applications for health grants 
are received by the Government directly 
from, and all grant money is paid directly 
to the provinces, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare says in reply to a 
question as to whether a new formula is 
being used for construction grants to hospi- 
tals (p. 6485). 
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June 19—The Minister of Labour for 
Nigeria, Hon. J. M. Johnson, who is present 
in the diplomatic gallery of the House, 
is welcomed by the Prime Minister (p. 
6527). 

To intervene in the strike of carpenters 
at a defence project in Moosonee is not 
the responsibility of the Government, as 
this dispute is under the Ontario Department 
of Labour, the Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction says in answer to a question about 
the continued use by the strikers of bunk- 
houses owned by the Crown. The Carter 
Construction Company was given the use 
of these buildings as part of their contract, 
the Minister explains (p. 6536). 


June 20—Members of the Royal Com- 
mission on Health are named, and the 
order-in-council by which the appointments 
were made is tabled by the Prime Minister 
(p. 6600). 

Vanguard service between Chicago and 
New York operating with air crews consist- 
ing of two supervisory pilots each will be 
begun by the TCA, the Minister of Trans- 
port says in reply to a question. Later, the 
supervisory pilots will be gradually replaced 
by regular line pilots, and this will be the 
ultimate method of operation, he says (p. 
6601). 

Bill C-111, to amend the Railway Act to 
provide that the Crowsnest Pass freight 
rates on flaxseed shall apply to rapeseed, 
after being debated and amended, passes 
second reading. Third reading is thereupon 
moved and agreed to, and the bill is passed 
(p. 6617 and 6630). 


The budget is presented by the Minister 
of Finance, in which a deficit of $650,000,- 
000 is forecast for the 1961-62 fiscal year, 
in comparison with an actual deficit of 
$345,000,000, in the 1960-61 fiscal year, 
according to preliminary estimates (p. 6639 
and 6666). 


June 21—Twenty thousand copies of the 
Bill of Rights in English and 7,000 copies 
in French, suitable for framing and mount- 
ing on a wall, have been printed, the Secre- 
tary says in answer to a question. The sale 
price will be $1 per copy for an illuminated 
copy on parchment, and 25 cents for a 
copy not illuminated and printed on plain 
paper (p. 6809). 

The federal Government has always been 
prepared to share, under Section 8 of the 
Unemployment Assistance Agreement, in 
additional relief payments to recipients of 
old age assistance, blind persons allowances 
and disabled persons allowances, the Minis- 
ter of National Health and Welfare says 
in reply to a question as to whether the 
Government had made any offer to the 
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Government of British Columbia to share 
in the cost of supplementary allowances to 
recipients of old age pension (p. 6811). 

June 22—No action to restrict the admis- 
sion of Canadians travelling daily to work 
in places in the United States is being con- 
sidered at present’ by the United States 
authorities, the Government has been 
assured, the Prime Minister says in reply 
to a question (p. 6857). 


June 23—Bill C-114, to provide that a 
vacancy in the office of the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada shall arise upon its 
coming into force, introduced by the Minis- 
ter of Finance and read the first time 
(p. 6934). 

June 26—A contributory pension plan for 
the staff of the Bank of Canada was intro- 
duced on March 12, 1936, the Minister of 
Finance says in reply to a question. He 
also gives particulars of the contributions 
that have been made to the fund by Mr. 
Coyne (p. 7032). 

To provide equal opportunities and rights 
for all Canadians everywhere and to re- 
move any element of discrimination is the 
aim of the Government, the Minister of 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 
says in reply to a question about a reply 
to a letter sent by the Minister to the 
president of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany regarding the so-called non-fraterniza- 
tion clause in the contracts of employees 
of the company (p. 7035). 

June 27—Post office employees who 
normally would not work on Saturday, July 
1, and who are required to work, will be 
compensated at the rate of time and a 
half; but those who normally would not 
work and are not required to work, will, 
like the great bulk of the civil servants, 
receive neither addition to, nor deduction 
from their salaries or hour reserve, the 
Postmaster-General says in reply to a ques- 
tion (p. 7107). 

Before the strike against Carter Con- 
struction Company in Moosonee, 14 Indians 
were working on the project—in what 
capacities are not known—and he is having 
a check made to see if the number of 
Indian workers on the site has increased, 
the Minister of Defence Production says 
in reply to a question about the reported 
use of Indians as strikebreakers in the dis- 
pute (p. 7108). 





James R. Hoffa Re-elected Teamsters’ President 


The convention of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in Miami Beach, Fla., 
last month elected James Riddle Hoffa to another five-year term as the President of the 


1,700,000-member union. 


Mr. Hoffa’s only rival for presidency was Milton J. Liss, president of Local 478 of 


Newark, N.J.. who has been champion of local autonomy since he became business 
representative of his 47,000-member unit in 1937. Mr. Liss sponsored a referendum asking 
for every member to be allowed a direct secret vote on new officers. 

The convention delegates gave a blanket “approbation” to every action taken by 
Mr. Hoffa and other union officers taken during the last four years, approved a $25,000 
increase of Mr. Hoffa’s salary that brought it to $75,000 annually, and gave Mr. Hoffa 
additional power over the union’s affairs through a number of constitutional changes 
strengthening the centralized control. 

Mr. Hoffa also succeeded in obtaining an approval for a $12 million annual increase 
in union dues by raising them by $1 a member per month. Dues vary from $3 to $6 
a month. 

The union’s jurisdiction was officially expanded by the convention to all workers 
in all fields on a global basis. Even if the Teamsters limit themselves to organizing 
workers who do not now belong to other unions in the United States and Canada, this 
would cover a potential field of more than 40 million workers, more than triple the 
membership of the AFL-CIO, from which the teamsters were expelled four years ago. 
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QOth Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association 


Training, portable pensions and employee benefits subjects of discussion at the 
Industrial Relations Conference. Export trade seen as a way to high employment 
by the federal Minister of Trade and Commerce. F. D. Mathers elected President 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
held its 90th Annual General Meeting in 
Vancouver, June 5, 6 and 7. This year’s 
theme was “Roadmaps for Industry”. 


The meeting consisted, in addition to 
general business sessions, of three plenary 
conferences devoted to management prob- 
lems, world trade, and industrial relations 
and headed: ‘“Management—the Way 
Ahead”; “Trade and Industry—an Explo- 
sive Combination”; and “Industrial Rela- 
tions at the Crossroads”. 


Canadian employment problems were 
linked with Canada’s competitive position 
in the world market by Hon. George H. 
Hees, Minister of Trade and Commerce, in 
his keynote address at the conference on 
world trade. 


The industrial relations conference, fully 
reported here, was opened by Robert Wil- 
liam Bonner, Q.C., Minister of Industrial 
Development, Trade and Commerce, British 
Columbia. His address, entitled ‘Labour 
Relations and the Public Interest”, was fol- 
lowed by the capsule report “A New Look 
at Industrial Training” by H. L. Shepherd, 
Personnel Manager, Compensation and 
Development, Canadian Westinghouse Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., who is on loan to the 
federal Department of Labour for special in- 
quiry on training in industry. Two addresses 
and a panel quiz and discussion entitled 
“Controlling Indirect Labour Costs” com- 
pleted the programs. 


The two addresses were “Portable Pen- 
sions—Help or Hindrance?” by Harold R. 
Lawson, F.S.A., President, National Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, Toronto, 
and “Employee Benefits Abroad—Lesson 
for Canada?” by J. A. Belford, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Personnel and Industrial Relations, 
Massey-Ferguson Limited, Toronto. Both 
speakers took part in the panel discussion, 
along with Wm. M. Mercer, President, 
Wm. M. Mercer Limited, Vancouver, and 
L. F. Wills, Honeywell Controls Limited, 
Toronto, Chairman of the CMA’s Ontario 
Division, Portable Pensions Committee. 

The convention chose F. D. Mathers, 
President, Royal City Foods Limited, New 
Westminster, B.C., as the Association’s 
President for 1961-62. He succeeds Thomas 
R. McLagan of Montreal. 
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S. J. Randall, President, General Steel 
Wares Limited, Toronto, and Carl A. Pol- 
lock, President, Dominion Electrohome 
Industries Limited, Kitchener, Ont., were 
elected first and second vice-presidents 
respectively. T. A. Rice, International Har- 
vester Company of Canada Limited, Hamil- 
ton, was re-elected Treasurer. 


President’s Address 


“Canadian labour and management must 
find some way of working closely together, 
otherwise our standards will go down and 
unemployment will increase,” retiring CMA 
President T. R. McLagan told the delegates 
attending the luncheon and general business 
session. He also characterized the labour- 
management relations as “our most impor- 
tant problem.” 

Reviewing past year’s activities Mr. Mc- 
Lagan stressed CMA’s participation in the 
Prime Minister’s Conference on Employ- 
ment last October, which led to the forma- 
tion of the National Productivity Council 
(L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1108) and the Labour- 
Management meeting called by the Minis- 
ters of Labour and of Trade and Com- 
merce (L.G., April, p. 333) out of which 
came a steering committee under the joint 
chairmanship of the President of the CLC 
and the President of the CMA. Mr. Mc- 
Lagan expressed the hope that these two 
councils will help Canada “to do something 
about Canadian costs and Canadian pro- 
ductivity” in face of a fierce world com- 
petition. 

Canada’s lag in productivity growth 
indicated serious weakening of our compe- 
titive position, Mr. McLagan said. In face 
of Japanese and European economic come- 
back within the last seven years, the lack 
of expansion in Canadian economy caused 
a higher level of unemployment than the 
country has shown for some years. “The 
pity of it is that, even today, there are 
some powerful unions which have yet to 
see that the inevitable result of excessive 
wage and other demands on hard-pressed 
companies and industries is to jeopardize 
their own members’ jobs and promote 
unemployment. 

“The $1.50-an-hour man with a secure 
job is much better off than the $2.50-an-hour 
man without a job”, he continued. “It is 
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possible to force up wage rates in a coun- 
try, but it is not possible to force people 
to buy goods if the cost of them is too 
high.” 

The level and structure of corporate tax- 
ation in Canada was criticized by the 
speaker, and more liberal depreciation rates 
advocated to stimulate investments in new 
machinery and plant. He also stressed that 
the CMA has been pressing the case for 
corporate tax revision to lower tax burdens 
and increase other business incentives in 
Canada. 

The “Buy Canadian” campaign, does not 
aim at cutting off imports of competitive 
goods, but at cutting them down, in order 
to check an unrestrained foreign spending 
spree which endangers Canada’s manufac- 
turing industry, explained Mr. McLagan. 

Within the next few years, Canada must 
contend with the influx into the labour 
force of many tens of thousands of young 
Canadians, born immediately after the end 
of the Second World War, Mr. McLagan 
said. “The nature of our economy and the 
rapidity of technological advance are such 
that manufacturing industry, the biggest 
single employer of labour, will have to 
absorb a large proportion of these if we 
are not to be faced with chronic unemploy- 
ment on a much greater scale than any- 
thing we have so far seen.” 


“There is no reason why we in Canada 
should not be able to put to work every 
single one of these young Canadians. They 
must, however, possess the knowledge, in- 
telligence and skills that industry needs. It 
is not a bit of good youngsters being fed 
into the labour market at 15 and 16 years 
of age with a little more than a Grade 10 
or 11 education and expect to find worth- 
while and well-paid employment for any 
length of time. Those days are largely past 
and parents must realize it and insist that 
continued schooling is more important 
than a quick dollar.” 


“There will always be those who, by 
reason of natural limitation, do not have it 
in them to profit from advanced education 
and no doubt we will be able to find some 
kind of employment for a number of 
them... but there will be fewer openings 
for such people in the future than ever 
before.” 


To cope with this problem, Mr. McLagan 
called for more intensive programs of voca- 
tional training. Qualified educators and well 
equipped facilities are indispensable, he said, 
and industry shares the responsibility to 
see that these things are not lacking. “Many 
thousands of jobs are going begging in 
Canada for no other reason than that there 
are too few people with the necessary edu- 
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cation and technical qualifications to fill 
them. Better by far that we invest in the 
training of such people, belated as it is, 
than continue indefinitely to help them in 
uneducated idleness, draining the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund dry, or subsisting 
on government relief.” 


Mr. McLagan pointed out that Canada 
loses every year some 40,000 of the most 
talented and best trained people who turn 
to other countries for lack of incentives 
and opportunities at home. He further de- 
plored displays of irresponsible anti-Amer- 
icanism as harmful to Canada’s economic 
growth which rightly takes advantage of 
foreign investments. U.S. investors, while 
continuing to play an important and vital 
role in Canada’s economic expansion con- 
tributing to Canada’s living standards and 
employment, will become gradually less 
significant if Canadians will care enough 
and are allowed to retain money enough 
to increase their own stake in Canada. 


General Manager's Report 


General Manager J. C. Whitelaw’s report 
covered the 16 principal submissions to 
governments at all levels. Of particular 
interest were the briefs submitted to: 

—The Prime Minister’s Conference on 
Employment, 
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—The Special Committee of the Senate 
on Manpower and Employment, 

—The Minister of Labour, on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, and 

—The Minister of Justice, regarding Bill 
C-70 respecting Corporation and Labour 
Union Statistics. 


The association continued its strong stand 
against inflationary tendencies in the 
economy that allow wages and prices to rise 
unjustifiably. It recommended that “policies 
having the object of relieving unemployment 
should be used carefully if they are likely 
to generate inflation”, and suggested a new 
study be made of the nation’s whole finan- 
cial structure and machinery. 

The impact of the present “Buy Cana- 
dian” program was evaluated by the CMA, 
and a need for continuing a publicity cam- 
paign was stressed. 

The Association favoured study of the 
organization and methods of administration 
of the various government departments and 
gave its approval to the creation of the 
Glassco Royal Commission on Government 
Expenditures. It also requested formal recog- 
nition of the industry’s importance by the 
appointment of a Minister of Manufac- 
turing or through the re-designation of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce as 
the Department of Industry and Commerce. 

Establishment of the new Design Branch 
of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, with the purpose of furthering indus- 
trial and scientific research and industrial 
design, received the support of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The General Manager pointed out that 
when, in Government contracts, the “Buy 
Canadian” principle would lead to high 
prices, inferior quality, or delayed delivery, 
that it would then be undesirable. However, 
in all other cases, Canadian-manufactured 
goods should be specified. 

It also recommended mandatory dis- 
closure of pertinent points of the contract 
upon the request of an unsuccessful ten- 
derer, and standard general conditions for 
all Government “supply” contracts. 

The Association reported continuing its 
programs for encouraging further vocational 
and technical education, and its close rela- 
tionship with the Industrial Foundation on 
Education, the advisory and research body 
created by the St. Andrews Conference in 
1956 and supported entirely by industry. 

The CMA favours immigration despite 
high unemployment because there is still 
a shortage of skilled persons in Canada. 
The low of immigration, if abnormally cut 
or discouraged, cannot usually be easily 
revived at will. Selection of immigrants 
with technical and professional qualifications 
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and experience was recommended and their 
beneficial impact on the national economy 
confirmed. 


The Association, commenting upon the 
Corporation and Labour Unions Statistics 
Act, requested the removal of retroactive 
provisions of the Bill and simplification of 
requirements for reporting the residence of 
shareholders, in addition to a demand that 
information should be required regarding 
general or trust funds sent out of Canada 
and the purpose for which such funds are 
employed. 


The CMA objected to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act clauses which permit, in 
some circumstances, the support of a strike 
through the payment of unemployment 
insurance benefits to workers who have an 
interest in the outcome of the strike, and 
criticized the proposed check-off of union 
dues from an employee’s wages in support 
of the new political party. 


Government-sponsored vocational train- 
ing programs were welcomed by the Asso- 
ciation, and full co-operation promised in 
working out an effective liaison with the 
provincial governments to advance various 
training schemes. 


Minister of Trade and Commerce 


It is only by competing successfully in 
today’s trading world that we can provide 
the additional jobs we need each year to 
keep our people employed, Hon. George H. 
Hees, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
said in his address on “Canada and World 
Trade 


“Many of the countries new to nation- 
hood are concentrating in the labour inten- 
sive industries and are having significant 
effects upon the production of traditional 
Canadian manufacturers in these lines,” 
said Mr. Hees in characterizing the chal- 
lenges that face Canadian industry. He 
added that the new trading groups which 
have been formed create an increasingly 
intense competition in world markets as 
well as in the Canadian domestic market. 


Canadian businessmen sometimes allow 
their fears of competition from other coun- 
tries to narrow their outlook, to under- 
estimate their own capacities, Mr. Hees 
said. “We have many important advantages 
in Canada and, through courageous plan- 
ning and initiative, we should be able to 
make the most of them. Our labour force 
is skilled. We are one of the world’s lead- 
ing producers of industrial materials. Cana- 
dian technology is highly advanced. Coupled 
with enterprising management, these are 
the essential ingredients for developing and 
expanding our markets at home and abroad.” 
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As to the opportunities for Canadian 
exports, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce reported on the results of a survey 
on the commodities and products in 102 
countries, conducted by 62 Canadian Trade 
Commissioners. The Trade Commissioners 
suggested items in each of these markets 
where sales could definitely be increased 
or initiated if the Canadian article could 
meet foreign competition. 

“Buying Canadian” and maintaining a 
healthy and flourishing foreign trade is not 
inconsistent, Mr. Hees suggested, because 
both mean more jobs and bigger incomes 
for our people. 

“Buy Canadian” is for the consumer. “Sell 
Canadian” is for the manufacturer, who 
has the responsibility for turning out a 
better product at a more competitive price, 
for domestic as well as export markets, Mr. 
Hees said. He concluded by pointing out 
that, with labour, management, and Gov- 
ernment working together, Canadians can 
increase sales to the point “where we have 
full employment in this country, and the 
highest standard of living in the world.” 


Robert William Bonner 


While the problems of labour and man- 
agement are different, their interest must 
be recognized as identical, Hon. R. W. 
Bonner, Q.C., told the Plenary Conference 
on “Industrial Relations at the Crossroads”. 

The present economic scene in Canada, 
with its large unemployment, slow-down in 
economic growth, foreign trade deficit, and 
many other problems is the background 
against which labour and management ques- 
tions must be considered, Mr. Bonner 
asserted. 

High-wage policy to which this country 
is committed is not the “villain to be com- 
batted,” he continued. Low wages did not 
provide prosperity during the 1930’s, and 
lowering of today’s wages cannot be ex- 
pected to provide prosperity during the 
sixties. Canada is a trading nation, and the 
problems of a trading nation cannot be 
solved by lowering the ability of the domes- 
tic market to take up production, he said. 

Manufacturing policy should therefore 
be concerned with markets rather than with 
protection, Mr. Bonner asserted, and con- 
centrate upon developing a mass market 
in the world by price, quality, and product 
design. 

Wealth is created by production—not by 
its interruption, Mr. Bonner said. In pro- 
duction, labour relations are of importance, 
because despite the techniques employed 
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either by professional management or pro- 
fessional labour, they still consist of inter- 
personal relationships which make produc- 
tion possible. 


“The depletion of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in this country illustrates 
the basic fact that there is no substitute 
for gainful employment; that there is no 
employment except in profitable industry; 
and, finally, that today there is no purpose 
in securing hourly rates for men and women 
on the production line which cause these 
same men and women to become the highest 
hourly rated unemployed in the country.” 


Harmony between public interest and 
labour relations existed in Canada during 
the Second World War, and it exists in 
Europe and in Japan at present, but it is 
seriously lacking in Canada now. Mr. Bon- 
ner believes this is for want of definition 
as to what is the public interest in our 
country. To define it, he recommends a 
series of questions: 


—Does our current policy reverse or 
accelerate the present slow-down in the 
Canadian economy? 


—Do your immediate objectives utilize a 
greater or lesser proportion of potential 
productive capacity? 


—Is the immediate effect of the steps 
taken an increase or a decrease of unem- 
ployment? 

—Do our current efforts maintain or 
destroy the stable price level? 


Labour and management share the respon- 
sibility to answer these questions when 
forming their policy, Mr. Bonner said, 
because they have a common interest in 
economic recovery. 


H. L. Shepherd 


Individuals have a high responsibility for 
their own development; many people do not 
use existing opportunities; training of itself 
will not cure unemployment; and companies 
cannot lower the prices while adding to their 
expenses the training costs for which they 
have no assurance that they will pay off: 
These are some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in vocational training, H. L. Shepherd 
pointed out in his address entitled “A New 
Look at Industrial Training.” 


The current upsurge of interest in voca- 
tional training is “somewhat unco-ordinated 
among educational institutions, govern- 
ments—local, provincial, federal—technical 
and professional societies, industrial asso- 
ciations and companies,” said Mr. Shepherd 
who is on loan to the federal Department 
of Labour for a special inquiry on training 
in industry. 
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The purpose of the study of the Depart- 
ment of Labour is to assess the needs and 
the most logical and effective lines of action. 
Companies report on their training activities, 
including the “going” training-in-industry 
programs that pay their own way, training 
programs that were unsuccessful, and the 
company-government teamwork, especially 
where in-company training plays a part. 
How training needs are being met in smaller 
companies, especially those remote from 
larger vocational schools, is also of interest 
to the Department. 

Training its people on a systematic basis, 
whether or not there is a need for that 
particular training at the moment, was 
found an advantage by one company, Mr. 
Shepherd reported. “When unforeseen needs 
arise, there are people on hand who are 
disciplined in some phases of learning, have 
the confidence born of the mastery of more 
than one skill, and who do readily learn 
new work.” 

“Several companies have outstanding pro- 
grams—and whether by coincidence or not, 
they seem to have relatively few personnel 
problems,” Mr. Shepherd said. 

However, there are many obstacles to 
training programs. An example of these is 
the collective agreements which may con- 
tain provisions which, especially in times of 
work shortages, turn training investment 
into waste by restricting freedom of action 
in placing or even retaining the best-trained, 
high-potential staff. 

Still, there is ample evidence in success- 
ful companies that their superior ability to 
compete is strengthened by better prepared 
people at all occupational levels. “The tide 
of improved training is running—not be- 
cause it’s popular, but because it’s got to 
be,” Mr. Shepherd concluded. 


Harold R. Lawson 


“T am against any legislative action at 
this time to compel or encourage portability. 
In my opinion it would be no help but a 
hindrance,” said Harold R. Lawson, Presi- 
dent of the National Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, who spoke on “Portable 
Pensions—Help or Hindrance?” 

Mr. Lawson made it clear, however, that 
he was not against portability, but only 
against portability imposed on employers 
by legislative pressure or coercion. Port- 
ability, he thought, would become more 
general as time goes on, and he contended 
that great strides were now being made by 
the voluntary process. 
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Quoting from the 1959 Clark Report on 
Economic Security for the Aged in the 
United States and Canada, he cited statistics 
which showed that the percentage of em- 
ployers with pension plans had increased 
from 8 in 1936 to 53 in 1957, and that 
during that period the percentage of the 
labour force employed in such firms had 
increased from 34 to 77. 


“I can assure you from personal knowl- 
edge...that there has, over the whole 
period, though possibly not recently, been 
a gradual liberalization of the provisions 
of pension plans as to portability. Never- 
theless, many private plans today do not 
provide for portability and few could be 
called completely portable...” 

During the past few years, portability 
of pensions has become a sort of political 
football, the speaker complained. He dis- 
agreed strongly with some of the views 
and recommendations contained in the 
summary report of the Ontario Committee 
on Portable Pensions, which, he pointed out, 
were important because they might become 
the law in Ontario and a pattern for other 
provinces. 

The Committee had taken as its terms of 
reference a statement made by Premier 
Frost in the Legislature to the effect that 
its task would be to “make recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the existing program 
of pensions and removing impediments to 
the employment of the older worker.” But 
during the debate in which the statement 
was made no evidence had been introduced 
to show that the existing program of pen- 
sions was in fact an impediment to the 
employment of the older worker, he con- 
tended. 

“What evidence is there that older work- 
ers find it more difficult to secure employ- 
ment than they did 15 or 20 years ago 
when private pension plans were much less 
general? Has any one unfortunate individual 
been found who cannot get a job for the 
sole reason that he does not carry with 
him a portable pension?” Mr. Lawson 
asked. 

General reasoning, combined with our 
own experience as employers tell us that 
even if company pension plans are a factor 
in making it difficult for an older man to 
get employment, they are not the most 
important one, he contended. Seniority pro- 
visions; insufficient education, training or 
experience to justify the wage that his 
family responsibilities would require; im- 
perfect health; or unwillingness to stay at 
a job might be more serious obstacles than 
a pension plan. 
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“Any difficulty that exists for men aged 
30 to 35 years or over in securing employ- 
ment is just part of our general unemploy- 
ment picture,” the speaker argued. 

“What is the logic of making portability 
compulsory, or penalizing lack of portability 
through income tax structure, if it is en- 
tirely optional with an employer whether 
he have any pension plan at all?” he asked. 
Surely an older worker with no pension 
entitlement at all would be just as much 
at a disadvantage in the labour market 
as one who had a non-portable pension. 

It would be unfair, he argued, to allow 
one employer to have no pension plan, and 
to penalize another who had a plan that 
cost him, perhaps 10 per cent of his pay- 
roll, merely because it was not portable. He 
was not arguing that pension plans should 
be made compulsory, however, on the con- 
trary they should be entirely voluntary. 
“The Old Age Security Act provides a basic 
floor of protection for all our senior citi- 
zens,” he pointed out, and if it were thought 
that supplementary pensions should be com- 
pulsory, the benefits under this act should 
be increased, although he thought they 
were at present adequate. 

Another recommendation of the Ontario 
committee that Mr. Lawson criticized was 
that all pension plans should be made 
portable on a basis proportionate to their 
original terms. This would mean that an 
employer who allowed 2 per cent for each 
year of service would find his costs go 
up more than the employer who allowed 
only 1 per cent. “In other words, those 
employers with the most generous plans 
would be penalized the most.” Yet a 2-per- 
cent plan without portability might be far 
more valuable to the average employee than 
a 1-per-cent plan with portability, the 
speaker pointed out. 

“Another feature of these proposals for 
enforced portability is that employee con- 
tributions would be locked in forever,” he 
said, and “who are we, or who is the 
Government, to dictate what a free man 
shall do with his own money? If we are 
going to legislate against improvidence, 
what about outlawing amusements, tobacco, 
liquor and other extravagances? What shall 
we do about buying on credit, and what 
about finance companies?” If the employed 
were to be forced to save, what about the 
self-employed?” What about those who 
might have some better use for their money 
than to leave it in a pension fund? 

Mr. Lawson thought that “semi-compul- 
sion by manipulation of the tax laws,” 
which had been proposed in connection 
with pension plans and other matters also, 
was all wrong. “To require an employee 
to pay income tax on both his own and 
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the employer’s contribution at the time 
they are made...just because the plan 
does not provide some particular benefit, 
would be most arbitrary,” he asserted. 

Another recommendation of the Ontario 
committee that full portability should be 
reached over a five-year period from age 
30 to 34, after only two years of service, 
would surely lead to the tightening up of 
pension plans in other respects and might 
even militate against the employment of 
workers above that age. The presumable 
additional cost due to portability would 
probably fall on the employer, and would 
be added to the price of the goods pro- 
duced, making them less competitive in 
world markets, the speaker said. 

A passage in the Ontario committee’s 
report, quoted by Mr. Lawson, said that 
“the current expansion of pension plans 
will not proceed quickly enough or far 
enough to meet the social needs, unless 
government inducements or compulsion are 
invoked.” His comment on this was: “Does 
everything that is right and proper have to 
be induced or compelled by Government? 
If portability is to be made compulsory, 
then participation will become compulsory, 


then pension plans, and then who knows 
what next?” 


J. A. Belford 


The pattern of employee benefits and 
the means of financing them not only have 
impact upon the national cost structure, 
they also affect the availability and the 
mobility of resources within the economy, 
J. A. Belford, Vice-President for Personnel 
and Industrial Relations, Massey-Ferguson 
Ltd., Toronto, stated in his discussion of 
“Employee Benefits Abroad—Lesson for 
Canada?” 

For employees, these benefits furnish a 
cushion against illness and accident, reduced 
income, unemployment, and old age. For 
employers, they represent a major element 
of labour cost that can effect the domestic 
and foreign competitive effectiveness of the 
business. The extent and variety of em- 
ployee benefits in Western economies mirror 
the social and political emphasis on welfare 
in our area, and these commitments are 
not likely to reduce, Mr. Belford said. 

To illustrate the scope and variety of 
employee benefits, Mr. Belford gave a par- 
tial list of the benefits in effect in Massey- 
Ferguson in North America, United King- 
dom, France, West Germany and Australia. 

He pointed out that these benefits are 
“in a fiercely competitive industry. In 
Europe, most of the features are statutory 
requirements, reflecting the political-action 
orientation of European trade unions,” Mr. 
Belford said. 
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“Pensions, of course, are universal—state, 
or private, or in combination; but always 
at a direct or indirect cost to the employer. 
Group life insurance or death benefits, 
hospitalization, basic medical and surgical 
care on a prepaid or insurance basis, major 
medical coverage, weekly indemnity during 
illness or paid sick leave, and workmen’s 
compensation almost round out the defences 
against what might be called the biological 
hazards of waking up in the morning. 

“Employer-financed family allowances or 
baby bonuses scaled to the number of 
children of the employee are provided; and 
at some locations, the company staff of 
doctors and nurses provide full medical 
care—in plant, at home, and in hospital— 
for the employee and his family.” 

Unemployment insurance, supplementary 
employment benefits, separation payments, 
income stabilization schemes in the form 
of premium rates in the event of reduced 
hours, compensation for loss of office, ex- 
tended notices of lay-off or other separation, 
recall rights and call-in pay protect the 
employees against economic hazards, Mr. 
Belford said. 

The shift toward benefits in the form 
of leisure is seen in the long-term inter- 
national trend to reduced hours with main- 
tenance of income; paid statutory holidays 
and paid vacations and rest periods for tea, 
coffee, or wine break and paid wash-up 
time”. Subsidized housing is not unusual 
outside of North America. 


Procedural benefits including restricting 
work rules, mutual consent requirements, 
featherbedding, seniority rights, etc., are to 
some degree universal, but very little is 
known about their cost to make comparison 
possible. Therefore, they are not included 
in the following table: 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND 
AVERAGE EMPLOYEE BENEFIT’ COSTS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
DECEMBER 1960 























Benefits 
Total 
Hourly |, » | as Per 
Country Earn- Employee Cost Cent of 
- ,  |Benefits per apt 
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Ganadawncee ae 1.82 0.40 2.22 22 








“In U.S. Dollars. 
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According to Mr. Belford, the higher 
proportion of labour cost represented by 
company financing or subsidizing employee 
social and recreational activity expresses 
the paternalism frequent abroad. “But as 
standards of living rise, as industrial work- 
ers become more ‘middle class’ and as 
industry becomes more dynamic, there is, 
I think, a discernible trend away from this 
pattern,’ Mr. Belford observed. 

Within the broad picture of Canadian 
economy, employee benefits unfavourably 
restrict the control over resources in the 
industry, Mr. Belford believes, not only by 
tying up financial resources but by restrict- 
ing also the mobility of workers. 

As an example of a successful solution 
of the constricting effects inherent in em- 
ployee benefits, Mr. Belford cited West 
Germany’s approach to pension manage- 
ment. As the only security in the private 
German pension plan is the prosperity of 
the individual firms, the employees and 
the union have a vested interest in the 
competitive effectiveness of their employer, 
and therefore try to avoid serious wage 
inflation despite a ratio of job vacancies 
in excess of 5 to 1. This entire scheme is 
made possible by an underlying State Pen- 
sion Plan which is fully vested and portable 
and which is supported by employee, em- 
ployer and state contributions; it provides 
for escalation with cost-of-living and general 
wage and salary levels. 

While Mr. Belford does not advocate a 
transplantation of similar systems from 
abroad to Canada, he believes that Canadian 
management can derive useful lessons from 
international comparisons. These he sums 
up as follows: 

“Keep your eye on total labour cost; 
ensure that no benefit is a disincentive to 
work; forget ideological labels and your 
prejudices; allocate your labour dollar 
among wages, monetary benefits and leisure 
with due regard for the preference and 
expressed needs of employees, their repre- 
sentatives, and the community; but keep 
your eyes on that total labour cost figure! 

“This approach takes the moral gauges 
off contributory versus non-contributory 
plans, for example. It doesn’t mean doing 
unto others as you would be done by; 
rather, it means doing unto others as they 
would be done by—provided your costs 
remain under control and you preserve your 
competitive position and profitability. 

“At certain times, state-run plans can 
be the most effective, the most economical 
and best for the economy. It’s unbusiness- 
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like and doctrinaire to oppose such plans 
when they serve needs best, simply because 
someone labels them ‘socialism’ or ‘statism’. 

“For management, the real substance of 
employee benefits is the effect on total 


labour cost,” Mr. Belford concluded. “Em- 
ployee and community values are more 
important in determining the form of em- 
ployee benefits than management precon- 
ceptions.” 





McGill University’s 18th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


The five speakers, including two university professors, a government official, a 
businessman and a management consultant, examine the changing patterns of 
today’s industrial relations. The conference was chaired by Prof. Edward C. Webster 


The effects of technological change on 
industrial relations, under the title “Chang- 
ing Patterns in Industrial Relations,” formed 
the subject of the 13th annual conference 
of the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill 
University, held on June 6 and 7. About 
180 delegates, representing business firms, 
labour organizations, employers’ organiza- 
tions, other universities, and federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments, attended 
the meetings. 

For the past four years this conference 
has been held in September, and the holding 
of the conference early in June was in 
some degree a reversion to the practice of 
earlier years. 

The conference consisted of addresses by 
five speakers, with a discussion period fol- 
lowing each address. The panel discussion 
that in the past had been held at the end 
of the conference was omitted on _ this 
occasion. 

The first speaker, Dr. W. R. Dymond, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the federal Department of La- 
bour, dealt with “Technological Changes 
and Their Impact on Employment and 
Occupations in Canada.” 

The second address, on the subject: “The 
Contribution of the Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Function in a Period of 
Rapid Mechanization,” was given by T. 
Earl Hawkins, Personnel Assistant to the 
Executive Vice-President of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, Montreal. 

The dinner speaker, Prof. B. M. Selek- 
man, Kirstein Professor of Labor Relations 
at the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, spoke on 
“Power and Morality in Labour Relations.” 

E. Floyd Henry, Managing Director of 
C.M.S. Counsellors, Ltd., management con- 
sultants, at the morning session on the 
second day gave an address on “Techno- 
logical Change—A Challenge to Collective 
Bargaining?” 
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The last speaker was Prof. Jack Barbash, 
Professor of Labor Education and Econom- 
ics of the University of Wisconsin, and 
former Director of Research and Education, 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 
His subject was, “Labour’s Share in Eco- 
nomic Progress.” 

The conference was opened by Prof. 
Edward C. Webster, Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Relations Centre; and the respective 
chairmen of the four sessions were: Dr. A. 
Asimakopulos, Dr. W. E. Lambert and 
Dr. Donald E. Armstrong, all members of 
the faculty of McGill University; and Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, Research Director of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


W. R. Dymond 


Technological change during the past 
decade has differed considerably in _ its 
character and quality from the technological 
change of earlier years, said W. R. Dymond, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, the 
first speaker at the conference. 

The pace of innovation has been greatly 
accelerated, and technological change is 
having sharply different effects on man- 
power than was the case in the past. It is 
stimulating the demand for highly trained 
manpower, in contrast to such change in 
the twenties and thirties, and even of the 
war period, which increased the need for 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers as a 
result of the introduction of mass produc- 
tion, the speaker said. 

Dr. Dymond first summarized a report 
that had previously been submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Manpower and Em- 
ployment by the Economics and Research 
Branch and then offered some speculations 
on the possible development of industrial 
relations under the influence of techno- 
logical change during the next few years. 
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Highly trained manpower is more im- 
portant to the economic growth of Canada 
than was the case up to the decade of the 
fifties, and will be of strategic importance 
to the country’s economic development in 
the sixties, Dr. Dymond said. 


He went on to outline the various types 
of technological change and _ described 
briefly the effect of these changes on some 
occupations and on different types of 
labour. 

Regarding the impact of these changes 
on labour relations, Dr. Dymond said that 
in times of expansion the main burden of 
changes in technology appears to fall on 
potential jobs, that is to say, the changes 
lead not so much to layoffs as to a reduc- 
tion in the number of new jobs that are 
opening up. In this case the people most 
seriously affected are the young who are 
trying to enter the labour force for the first 
time, and those who are already unem- 
ployed. 

In times of declining economic activity, 
employment in general not only fails to 
expand but actually declines, with the result 
that layoffs become necessary. 


When layoffs occur, seniority provisions 
cause the younger employees to be more 
affected than the older ones; on the other 
hand, when older workers are laid off they 
have greater difficulty than the younger 
ones in finding other employment. 


“Clerical workers are the group where 
the displacement effects of technological 
change may be greatest,” the speaker said. 
Planning by employers might reduce the 
need for layoffs, but it did not solve the 
problem. 


Turning to the impact of technological 
changes on unions, management and gov- 
ernments, Dr. Dymond said that the first 
of several basic influences was that skilled, 
technical and professional occupations were 
making up an ever growing proportion of 
the labour force. Conversely, the rates of 
growth for the semi-skilled and unskilled 
occupations were slower, and in some of 
the primary industry occupations there were 
absolute declines, 


A second effect was the growth of the 
service industries in terms of employment, 
and in recent years the lack of growth or 
actual decline in employment in the goods- 
producing industries. “This has led to a 
rapid growth of female employment, par- 
ticularly among married women, and also 
an increase in the proportion of the labour 
force engaged in indirect labour and in 
offices,” the speaker remarked. 


A third result was that for individual 
workers, for managements, for unions and 
for governments, adjustments to meet these 
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changes had to be more extensive and 
speedy than had been necessary in earlier 
times. 

“For unions, some of the problems caused 
by technological change have appeared in 
the form of how to organize workers in the 
new higher skilled and technical occupa- 
tions, and in offices where employment is 
growing most rapidly. This problem of 
expanding the bounds of organization is 
basic to the long-run survival of the union 
movement as an expanding and dynamic 
force,” Dr. Dymond said. 


The factors that made organization of 
these newer and growing occupational 
groups difficult are their “consciousness of 
separateness” and “their tendency to occu- 
pational exclusiveness of economic interest 
and status.” 

At the same time, the semi-skilled and 
unskilled occupational groups, among whom 
the strength of industrial unionism has lain 
for the past 20 or 30 years, are declining 
in relative importance. 


The speaker foresaw a difficult problem 
for the unions in making an organizational 
appeal to both the growing highly skilled, 
and the declining semi-skilled and unskilled 
groups. This suggested that there may be 
pressures for a new type of craft unionism 
suited to both these groups. 

An interesting question, the speaker re- 
marked, was what form of organization 
the technician group, especially the engi- 
neering technicians, would turn to. He 
thought that there might be a change in 
the character of the purely professional 
organizations. Many professionals in large 
enterprises found themselves more in the 
position of employees and wage earners 
than in that of the independent profes- 
sionals This raised the question of whether 
their organizations would take on the char- 
acter of trade unions or would continue in 
their old role of protecting the professional 
status of their members and setting en- 
trance requirements for the profession. 

For management, technological change 
raised questions regarding methods of deal- 
ing with office workers, professional and 
semi-professional workers, training and re- 
training, and management’s responsibility 
for looking after those displaced by such 
changes. 

“Questions can...be raised about the 
extent to which collective bargaining is 
effectively coping with many of the prob- 
lems of human adjustment which are 
thrown up by technological change. What 
responsibilities extend beyond the formal 
employment contract for workers whose 
skills are displaced?” 
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Dr. Dymond said that technological 
change was an important way of meeting 
increasing competition, and that manage- 
ments and unions by working together could 
make a contribution to improving the com- 
petitive position of a single enterprise or 
of the economy as a whole. This had been 
done in Europe, and at least some steps 
were being taken in Canada under the 
auspices of the National Productivity Coun- 
cil and through labour-management com- 
mittees. 


As to the role of governments under the 
impact of changing technology, the speaker 
said that today governments were going 
beyond their traditional kinds of assistance 
and intervention in the labour market and 
in labour-management relations. “Govern- 
ment intervenes now and may intervene 
more decisively in the future at points 
where the human consequences of tech- 
nological change are too severe. This inter- 
vention may be in terms of the creation of 
new employment opportunities, the retrain- 
ing of the labour force, the assistance of 
labour mobility, support of the income posi- 
tion of those technologically unemployed, 
etc. Further, government may play a role, 
at least of guidance, and of assisting in the 
effective promotion of the vast human and 
material investments which are so neces- 
sary for the development of a modern 
technological society,” Dr. Dymond said. 


In conclusion, he asserted that education 
and training are a major weapon of sur- 
vival in our kind of economy, and that 
they must not end when a youth leaves 
school, but must continue throughout his 
career. 


Question Period 


In the discussion following his address, 
Mr. Dymond pointed out that the most 
important route to greater mobility of 
labour lay in giving workers the kind of 
broad training that would help them to 
adapt themselves readily to change. Under 
conditions of rapid technological change it 
was necessary to learn something more than 
narrow technique. Geographic mobility, he 
said, was greater than we tended to think, 
and he cited experience in the coal mining 
industry of Cape Breton as an encouraging 
instance of this. 


Regarding the relation between the level 
of general employment and the rate of 
technological change, the speaker remarked 
that during the stage in the business cycle 
when industry was coming out of a period 
of high excess capacity due to insufficiency 
of demand for its products and entering 
on the period of full use of resources, 
there was an appearance of rapid gain in 
productivity. When this stage had passed, 
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however, further gains in productivity re- 
quired an increase in investment. As output 
expanded and production was under pres- 
sure, with consequent pressure on the labour 
market and rising wage rates, technological 
change was stimulated by the need to keep 
down costs. 


T. E. Hawkins 


The function of personnel and indus- 
trial relations is to acquire and use the 
physical, mental and emotional resources 
of the human beings who make up an 
organization, for the attainment of the 
organization’s objectives, through the pro- 
cess of administration, said T. E. Hawkins, 
Personnel Assistant to the Executive Vice- 
President of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany. 

The importance of making use of an 
organization’s physical, mental and emo- 
tional human resources was a constantly 
recurring theme of Mr. Hawkins’ address, 
the title of which was “The Contribution of 
the Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Function in a Period of Rapid Mechan- 
ization.” 

The personnel and industrial relations 
function has not developed very logically, 
but has “just growed up” like Topsy, the 
speaker said. Its techniques have been 
“largely of the manufacturing or engineer- 
ing type.” This type of approach works 
fairly well when you are making cigarettes 
or refrigerators, but although good in its 
way, it may not be a good one for human 
beings. 

“An assembly line job is probably as 
poorly designed a job as you could wish for 
to utilize the physical, mental and emotional 
resources of a human being... but it has 
one major advantage: it is the most econom- 
ical way of getting certain kinds of work 
done,” Mr. Hawkins said. Who would pay 
$12,000 for an automobile that now sells 
for $3,000 in order to be assured that the 
people who had made the $12,000 car had 
got real satisfaction out of their work, he 
asked. 

Union-company relations are becoming 
“an area for specialists...It is becoming 
more and more legalistic. I would think 
that in many instances it is primarily a 
power struggle between a company or 
industry and the union,” the speaker said. 
Rapid mechanization will bring more prob- 
lems to union-company relations, and it 
“is going to create a lot more problems 
than it is going to solve,” he thought. The 
function will be largely “a defensive activity, 
not a constructive one.” 
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“T would think that it will probably be 
largely limited to maintaining or regaining 
the right of industry to exist, to be com- 
petitive with the rest of the world, which 
we certainly are not now,” Mr. Hawkins 
suggested. 

“Unions or no unions, J think manage- 
ment must learn how to use its human 
resources in its plants and offices. We won't 
use them through unions.” 

The personnel function is concerned with 
complex disciplines. about which we have 
not much factual knowledge, and we know 
little about how to apply the theories we 
have regarding personnel management. 


A recent study on the relationship be- 
tween motivation and work, Mr. Hawkins 
said, referred to such things as wages and 
salaries, benefits, company practices, good 
supervision practices, and so on, as “hygiene 
items, dissatisfying factors.” A poor wage 
structure might cause dissatisfaction, and if 
you eliminated the poor wage structure 
you eliminated the dissatisfaction, that was 
all. If you raised the wage level above 
average you accomplished nothing except 
to raise costs. 


“The motivation for people to work lies 
within the work, within the job itself,” and 
jobs must be so designed that people can 
use their own physical, mental and emo- 
tional resources. 

Regarding job design, Mr. Hawkins 
added: “One of the things that bothers me 
is all these skills that are required. I can 
remember running a mining camp during 
the war when I could not find a welder 
to weld aluminum. We had to fly in a 
man. Boy this was a skill that required a 
master welder. Three years later there were 
thousands of girls welding aluminum. I 
wonder just how much of a problem these 
skills are.” 

The speaker was inclined to discount a 
good deal of what we hear about automa- 
tion, of how it was going to require 
extensive retraining, that the unskilled 
worker was going to become useless, that 
radical changes would have to be made 
in the work force, that wage policies are 
no good, that we must throw out our plans 
and start again. “I doubt it,” he said. “My 
definition of automation is that when a 
machine anticipates required action and 
takes it, you have automation. I think we 
are an awfully long way from that.” 

“We are going to be faced with the 
problem of job skills going up and down. 
We are going to have some real practical 
problems about highly skilled people who 
are going to have such a low level of work 
that they are going to be dissatisfied. In 
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addition to that there will be the problem 
of highly skilled people that we cannot 
find.” 


The speaker emphasized the importance 
of designing jobs so that those who are 
doing them can take an interest in what 
they are doing and can feel that they are 
making use of their capabilities. Even 
minor changes in this direction would have 
a much greater effect than major changes 
in the “hygiene items,” he contended. Job 
design, however, was a “pretty unknown 
area...an area of terribly built-in assump- 
tions.” 


Research is bringing out the fact that 
people in offices are much more interested 
in “the things that come out of proper job 
design” than are the people in the factories. 


A poor organization structure makes the 
effective utilization of human _ resources 
almost impossible, Mr. Hawkins said. If 
you analyse the circumstances and require- 
ments of a job, you do not need a massive 
system. 


To illustrate this, the speaker said that 
on one occasion a group of people, of 
which he was one, were planning a posi- 
tion, and they decided that what was 
needed was “a highly trained, highly com- 
petent foreman with mechanical aptitudes. 
Boy! he had to be the works. We had the 
job description to prove it. When we sat 
down and started to analyse some of these 
things we decided that what we really 
needed was a junior clerk.” 


Mr. Hawkins predicted that rapid mechan- 
ization was going to mean fewer levels of 
supervision, entirely different relationships 
between line and staff departments, an 
entirely different control system, different 
people were going to make the decisions, 
and if it was to be successful it would 
mean a complete change of organization 
structure. Forecasting and planning of 
organizational details, sales, and so on, 
were going to be most important. 


Regarding selection and placement, the 
speaker suggested that we do not know 
very much about selecting people. He said 
he had heard a man state, “after a very 
major piece of research in selection prac- 
tices in industry,” that the best way to 
select a particular man for a particular 
position in a particular company for a 
particular boss was to hire ten men and 
fire nine. “Surely we can do better than 
that,’ Mr. Hawkins remarked. 


In training a person for a job we should 
concentrate on his aptitude for the job, 
and not allow ourselves to be led astray 
by irrelevancies such as his taste in ties 
or his political views. “Some companies 
have gone to the point where their training 
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programs are tied into their promotion 
schedules. This has helped solve this sense- 
less argument about seniority.” 


“There is an old saying that the most 
important thing to a young man starting 
his career in life is the choice of his first 
boss. It is second only in importance to 
his choice of parents. That still holds true. 
No matter what you do about these things, 
it is a process, it is dependent on having 
a job in which the man can learn how to 
use his resources, in an organization struc- 
ture that will permit it and with a superior 
who will coach him,” Mr. Hawkins said. 

“Some of the assumptions we are making 
in appraisal programs are almost frighten- 
ing.” He doubted the assumption that all 
men want to advance and to know how 
they are getting along. “I don’t believe 
there is a person in this room who wants 
to be called into the boss’s office tomorrow 
morning and told, “You are doing a lousy 
job.’ What you...and I want...is to be 
called in by the boss and told one of two 
things: “It is a wonderful job you are 
doing, you are irreplaceable,” or, “Boy! are 
you good, there is a major promotion 
ready for you right now.” 

The idea that work is important to a 
human being is “terrible old-fashioned and 
completely against the social climate of our 
time, that work is something you are 
supposed to avoid,” but “I do not believe 
that,” the speaker said. He believed that 
people were not happy, and that children 
could not develop unless they were doing 
some work. He allowed, however, that 
money had some value as an incentive; 
and he ascribed the present difficulty in 
getting boys to undertake apprenticeship 
training to the lack of sufficient money 
incentive, in comparison with what could 
be earned by “some guy who knows 
nothing” and “has done nothing.” 

The question as to the relationship be- 
tween the efficiency of a machine and the 
wages that should be paid to the man who 
operates it was raised by the speaker. Should 
the operator of a new and much more 
productive machine be paid more than the 
operator who is still plugging along with 
the old machine? and, if so, how much 
more? he asked. 


He thought that the changes which are 
coming about, not only in technology but 
also in our social climate, create “a real 
opportunity for the personnel people.” If 
advantage were taken of this opportunity, 
the result would be that personnel would 
become an integral part of management. 
“There will be the utilization of the phy- 
sical, mental and emotional resources of 
the organization through a process of 
administration to accomplish the organiza- 
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tion’s aims. It will not be something that is 
tacked on, not just a department attracting 
the peripheral and nuisance activities.” 


Question Period 


As an illustration of his contention that 
work was important to a human being, 
Mr. Hawkins mentioned a certain man 
whom he had known both as a union 
organizer and as a semi-skilled employee of 
a company. As an employee he had been a 
“bum” but when he became a _ union 
organizer he had worked seven days a 
week, 12 hours a day, ill or well, and 
thought nothing of it. Yet he was getting 
about the same pay as when he worked 
for the company. 


Referring to seniority, he said, “I think 
this is an utterly unintelligent fight between 
management and unions if you accept the 
premise that we have to get some produc- 
tivity. If on the other hand, you accept the 
premise that the thing is less work... that 
work is something to despise and get rid of, 
you will not agree with me.” He was not 
saying that seniority was no good, but that 
the way it was used was not good. 

Answering a question, Mr. Hawkins said 
that he thought we were making a serious 
mistake in “pointing the finger at the unions 
and blaming them for all kinds of things.” 
The unions existed within a social climate 
and it was our social climate, not the 
unions, that was responsible for current 
attitudes toward work as something distaste- 
ful. 


Prof. B. M. Selekman 


“Power and morality in Labour Relations” 
was the theme of the dinner speaker, Prof. 
B. M. Selekman, Kirstein Professor of 
Labor Relations at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

We think of power as coercive power. 
There are also economic power and poli- 
tical power. In the early stages of organiza- 
tion these are the forms in which power 
appears. But reason, logic and morality 
are also most potent forms of power, which 
in later stages of development are preferred 
to the cruder forms, Prof. Selekman said. 

In some connections reason is the pri- 
mary way in which we mobilize power. But 
morality is one of the most important forms 
of power. The power of conscience haunts 
us night and day. The desire to do right 
and to avoid doing wrong, and the inner 
struggle to be right with ourselves is strong 
in all but the most immoral. Conscience is 
one of the saving graces of mankind, the 
speaker asserted. 
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In labour relations we should recognize 
the place of dignity, equality of opportunity 
and a system of due process by which an 
accused person is given a fair hearing. 
The objective of industrial relations should 
be justice and equity similar to that which 
prevails under the law, and this had been 
the great lack in industry until recent years. 


In earlier times industry had been sub- 
ject to the will of the owner, and in the 
United States it took bloody strikes to 
awaken industrial leaders such as_ the 
Rockefellers to the simple elements of 
morality in labour relations. As an out- 
come of two such strikes had come the 
recognition of human relations in two large 
companies; and the later philanthropy of 
the Rockefellers, which had led them to 
establish the Rockefeller Foundation, to 
bring about a revolution in medical educa- 
tion, and to help to expose exploitation in 
other industries stemmed from their reac- 
tions to the pricks of conscience. 


Power can be used for righteous, as well 
as for unrighteous ends, Prof. Selekman 
said. He pointed out that the rate of tech- 
nological growth has doubled itself over the 
last 15 years, or at a rate twice as fast 
as the growth of population. Do we realize 
the tremendous augmentation of power that 
technology is putting into the hands of 
management, and what are we going to 
do with this power?, he asked. 


Before the great depression in the thir- 
ties there had been hardly any union 
organization in the mass production indus- 
tries, but during that period had come 
great expansion of union power. Now the 
balance of power was shifting back from 
labour to management. The strike is becom- 
ing archaic, the speaker contended, pointing 
out that some plants, such as those in the 
chemical industry, had been kept going in 
spite of strikes with a small emergency 
force of supervisors. 

Turning to the coal industry in the 
United States, Prof. Selekman said that 
John L. Lewis had been able to obtain for 
his miners the highest wage rates ever 
paid, along with a union-administered wel- 
fare fund. But in return, the mine owners 
had been given the green light to mechan- 
ize, and as a result the number of miners 
employed in the industry had dwindled 
from 500,000 to 100,000 in 10 years. 

Owing to strikes, their supposedly adverse 
effect on the competitive position of indus- 
try, and so on, unions were now “some- 
what in the dog-house,” but the revolution 
in the position of labour had been due to 
the unions. In collective bargaining the 
unions had been provided with agencies for 
remedying injustices. One reason why they 
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are so solid now is that this question of 
morality has been pretty well taken care 
of, Prof. Selekman suggested. 

He thought that the greater responsibility 
rested with management, because greater 
power was in its hands, and it adminis- 
tered the changes that were taking place in 
industry. The terrible thing is that unless 
we plan for technological changes they may 
be disastrous to our society. Prof. Selekman 
pointed to the unemployed coal miners, 
auto workers and steel workers, many of 
whom, he said, will never work again at 
their old jobs. 

The speaker cited the telephone com- 
panies as an example of concerns that had 
planned for technological change. He ad- 
mitted that they had had the advantage 
of operating in a closed market under 
monopolistic conditions, and that the coal 
companies could not have done what the 
telephone companies had, to mitigate the 
effects of technological change; but it might 
be said that both they and the United 
Mine Workers could have done something 
rather than sacrifice the miners who had 
been thrown out of work by the changes. 

Companies and governments must also 
work together to lay plans for retraining 
and for relieving the distressing effects of 
technological changes. 

Now is the time to establish a code of 
ethics that we can all accept as part of our 
equipment, he urged. We need a code of 
social ethics, or we may lose to another 
system that promises these things and that 
in the short run does give security. 

The machine is taking the place of man 
and in the long run this is a good thing. 
We have the potential wealth with which 
to build a great society. “We must have the 
machine serve man, not man serve the 
machine,” the speaker said. 


E. Floyd Henry 


The popular adoption of the word “auto- 
mation” has led to much confused thinking 
on the subject of technological change, and 
the many emotional connotations associated 
with it have added to this confusion, said 
E. Floyd Henry, Managing Director of 
C.M.S. Counsellors Ltd., management con- 
sultants specializing in industrial relations 
counsel and services to management. 

We have been almost drowned in the 
flood of words that have been written in 
recent years about automation and its effects 
on industrial relations. Even university pro- 
fessors have not been immune from “auto- 
mation anaesthesia,” he said, and he pro- 
posed to lead his hearers through something 
of the maze of material that had been 
written on the subject. 
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The literature on this subject contains a 
large body of interesting but unsupported 
ideas on the effect of technological change, 
and little research has been done in case 
studies, especially of Canadian origin, the 
speaker pointed out. 

The terms technological change and 
automation were used almost synonymously; 
yet according to some authorities automa- 
tion was an old story, while by others it 
had been called a new dimension in tech- 
nological change. The popular tendency was 
to label any modern technique of production 
as automation, but some authorities drew a 
distinction between automation and tech- 
nological change, applying a more precise 
definition to the former description. 

There is much difference of opinion about 
the effects of automation or technological 
change on manpower requirements, the 
speaker said; and some management execu- 
tives, economists and even government offi- 
cials have made misleading statements. 
Technological change will not make human 
labour superfluous, and there is evidence 
of little technological unemployment in 
Canada, Mr. Henry contended. 

Giving one firm as an instance, he said 
that in the Steel Company of Canada not a 
single employee has been laid off because 
of technological change. The Stelco agree- 
ment contains provisions regarding em- 
ployees who are rendered superfluous by 
such changes, but it has not been necessary 
to invoke them, and no grievances have 
arisen on that score. 

One popular hypothesis is that automa- 
tion increases the need for skills of various 
kinds, but the evidence suggests that sweep- 
ing statements on the subject cannot be 
supported. According to one authority, auto- 
mation does not in the long run raise skill 
requirements, although it seems to do so 
in the early stages of change. Many of the 
new machines do not seem to call for 
operators who require much training. 


Some of the unfounded statements regard- 
ing the increasing need for skill are being 
used to support a demand for grandiose 
government schemes for retraining, he said, 
and there is a lot of loose thinking in some 
management circles. Mr. Henry explained 
that he was not suggesting that more train- 
ing was not needed, but he was sceptical 
about the kind of training that would be 
done, and he thought that it was necessary 
to be careful to identify national training 
needs. 


“The more highly specialized the training 
the greater the likelihood of early obso- 
lescence,” the speaker said, quoting from 
one authority. Organized labour should take 
a long look at its traditional policies with 
regard to apprenticeship. He gave instances 
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in which unions had co-operated with em- 
ployers in the training of workers. Em- 
ployers, he thought, should not be expected 
to train workers for other employers. 

Referring to seniority rules as an obstacle 
to retraining programs, Mr. Henry asserted 
that if the unions continue to press for 
these schemes it will be difficult for them 
to give a rational defence for some of their 
seniority principles. Rigidity of seniority 
rules might mean that some displaced em- 
ployees would be unable to get employment 
after they had been retrained. Pressure by 
the unions for broader seniority provisions 
may increase difficulties of this kind, he said. 

Research is needed to determine the 
effect of technological change on industrial 
relations, both from the union and from the 
management point of view. Research of this 
kind would not only fill gaps in our know- 
ledge, but would also challenge some of our 
concepts, the speaker believed. 

The evidence does not seem to suggest 
that the main machinery of collective bar- 
gaining needs major changes, or that it will 
not continue to be an effective method of 
settlement. Mr. Henry said that he did not 
look for any significant changes in collec- 
tive bargaining as a result of technological 
change. 


Question Period 


Dr. Donald Armstrong, who led the dis- 
cussion following Mr. Henry’s address, said 
that the speaker had presented the idea that 
technological change was not new and that 
some of its effects had been greatly exag- 
gerated. Unemployment was not caused by 
technological change, and it was hard to 
believe that it rendered personnel adjust- 
ment more difficult or the role of education 
more important. 

He suggested a sinister political plot to 
blame unemployment on automation and 
the lack of education. It was natural that 
the first people to be laid off should be 
those who were the least productive and 
least well educated, and it was nonsense 
to present more training as a solution to 
the unemployment problem. 

We must recognize that technological 
change is at present taking place in a 
climate of heavy unemployment, and that 
it was consequently getting the blame for 
unemployment. Under these conditions, he 
thought that the unions would become more 
militant and more hostile to technological 
change. 

Replying to a question by one of the 
delegates, Mr. Henry agreed that employers 
should plan for technological changes in 
advance, and they did so. The very nature 
of such re-organization necessitated advance 
planning. As to who should be responsible 
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for retraining, he said that the employers 
are doing this training. He could see some 
reason for granting severance pay, but he 
thought that it should be given in a lump 
sum, and should not go on and on. One 
problem regarding severance pay, however, 
was the tendency to go out and spend it all 
at once. 

Asked what he thought of the National 
Productivity Council and the summit con- 
ference of management and labour repre- 
sentatives called some months ago by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and the 
Minister of Labour, the speaker said that 
although they probably performed a useful 
role, he thought it was mainly in providing 
a political sounding board. He doubted 
their practical results and he said it would 
be interesting to know how the Produc- 
tivity Council would increase productivity. 

The discussion leader thought that re- 
training should be done in the new job, 
not in the old one. “How do you know 
how to retrain without knowing what you 
are training for,” he asked. 

Mr. Henry did not agree with the charge 
made by a delegate that employers do not 
live up to their social obligations, and that 
they treat their employees in a cavalier 
way when they move a plant to a new 
locality. He had found that companies he 
had worked with had a strong sense of 
social responsibility. He did not know that 
the “runaway plant” was a big problem in 
Canada as yet. 

One of the delegates questioned the view 
that technological change had not directly 
caused unemployment. He thought that it 
had still more closed off opportunities for 
employment, and he instanced the auto- 
mobile industry and the coal mining indus- 
try as cases in point. He suggested that 
technological change had caused under- 
employment, as for example in the main- 
tenance departments of the railways. 

Mr. Henry said he did not deny that 
individuals were displaced, but he was refer- 
ring to the gross effect on employment. He 
would like to hear more about technological 
employment, instead of unemployment. 


Prof. Jack Barbash 


The trade unions are shifting to the 
recognition that job displacement as a result 
of technological change is inevitable, and 
their efforts are being directed toward eas- 
ing the effects of this displacement on the 
union and on the individual “through joint 
participation and transitional devices.” This 
was the view expressed by Prof. Jack Bar- 
bash, Professor of Labor Education and 
Economics at the University of Wisconsin, 
and former Director of Research and Educa- 
tion, Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO; 
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The response of the unions to this situa- 
tion is taking the form of demands for 
advance notice of technological changes, 
for reduced working hours, for enlargement 
of the normal reach of seniority, for the 
protection of jobs by collective bargain- 
ing, for severance pay; or, in the case of 
the United Automobile Workers, for an 
annual wage or salary. Labour is also turn- 
ing toward legislation as an important 
means of softening the effect of job dis- 
placement, showing, in this respect, a 
striking departure from past policy. 


Management now has the initiative and 
is the challenging party, Prof. Barbash said. 
The emerging phase might be described as 
the unions contained, instead of the unions 
on the march. Labour is now placing a 
strong reliance on public policy to maintain 
a high level of employment, if not full 
employment. Collective bargaining can have 
only a “micro-effect”, and government 
alone can deal with the situation on a 
“micro-effect” basis. 


The present union aim is for a limited 
welfare state approach domestically, the 
speaker said. Increased unemployment bene- 
fits and a demand for more help for de- 
pressed areas are examples of this. 


In collective bargaining, the unions are 
shifting from a “commodity” approach to 
a “welfare” approach, Prof. Barbash said. 
As an instance of this, he mentioned the 
UAW’s aim of securing payment of produc- 
tion workers on a salary basis, the same as 
office workers, and unions contention that 
employment by the hour is “obsolete, 
uneconomic, irresponsible and unjust.” 


This change in union policy, in regard 
to both collective bargaining and _ legisla- 
tion, was entirely pragmatic, the speaker 
said. Ideology played no part in it. Collec- 
tive bargaining was still the chief concern 
of the unions, but laissez faire in public 
policy was no longer accepted. 


“The most dramatic development in col- 
lective bargaining policy to ameliorate the 
impact of displacement is the adoption of 
the principle that loss of job rights can be 
liquidated by a financial settlement between 
the displaced employee and the employer,” 
Prof. Barbash pointed out. 


Management on its side was demanding 
more freedom of manoeuvre in dealing with 
manpower, and this would be its quid pro 
quo in relation to the demands of the 
unions. Management was willing to pay for 
this freedom of manoeuvre through collec- 
tive bargaining, to liquidate the employees’ 
interests in return for increased manoeuvre- 
ability and freedom to plan his manpower 
requirements. 
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Management’s position now is that the 
market can no longer sustain price increases, 
that management must assert itself, and that 
the unions must be put in their place and 
told who is boss, Prof. Barbash said. He 
found, however, little merit in the “hard 
line, ideological, upper-case management 
rights approach,” by management. Any 
form of union power is in a real sense 
an invasion of management rights. But the 
workers are losing jobs, “and you can’t 
expect the unions to take it lying down.” 
There was no evidence, he felt, that the 
surrender of rights by the unions would 
increase management’s efficiency. The hot 
breath of labour down the neck of the 
employer has been an incentive to reduce 
costs, the speaker contended. 


Prof. Barbash said that he thought he 
knew what was bothering management, but 
the right method of dealing with questions 
of management rights was to concentrate 
on specific situations, he asserted. The 
unions would not respond to arguments 
based on a general theory of management 
rights, and if they were to submit to the 
unbridled right of management to make 
changes “without references to the human 
consequences,” they would be abdicating 
their responsibilities. 


Union work rule practices are not a 
critical factor, Prof. Barbash contended. 
He admitted that the unions had some- 
times held on to unreasonable work prac- 
tices, but if management wanted to get 
these changed it must deal individually with 
specific cases, and must confront the unions 
with reasons for the changes it wanted. 

The speaker took issue with those 
economists who advocated a policy of 
national wage restraint. How could such a 
policy be implemented in a market econ- 
omy, he asked. Economists should have no 
need to become emotional. “For economists 
to act like ordinary human beings seems 
like a breach of the work rules of our 
craft,” he said. 

Prof. Barbash disagreed with the idea 
that industry-wide collective bargaining was 
inflationary, contending that it was no more 
inflationary than piecemeal bargaining. 

The tone of a good deal of union propa- 
ganda has more anti-boss bias than is 
necessary, and this hinders unions in their 
organizing efforts, the speaker thought. But 
the provocation has been great. “By and 
large, management circles have never pub- 
licly acknowledged the existence of the 
union in a constructive way,” he said. How- 
ever, both unions and management could 
afford to discard of some of their “juvenile 
postures”. 
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“My own view is that the answers to the 
labour problems caused by accelerated tech- 
nological change must begin with economy- 
wide programs. I am in general agreement 
with the view that hyper-cautious anti- 
inflationary attitudes have been responsible 
for the deterioration of our economic 
position. The economy of the United States 
has demonstrated its capacity to avoid 
major depressions. We have not been able 
to master the techniques of avoiding exces- 
sively frequent recessions,” the speaker said. 


Question Period 


Management’s new “hard” line is the 
result of its improved bargaining position, 
Prof. Barbash said in replying to a question 
during the discussion period that followed 
his address. It is easier for unions or 
management to adopt a statesmanlike atti- 
tude when their own position is strong, 
and the present defensive attitude of the 
unions is due to the difficulties of their 
position, he pointed out. 

Although he admitted that the impact 
of foreign competition was stronger in 
Canada than in the United States, he 
thought that too much was being made of it. 

Regarding the shorter work week as a 
means of adjusting to technological change, 
Prof. Barbash confessed that he was at 
odds with other economists. Historically, 
he said, our reaction to technological change 
has been to expand leisure time. From this 
he argued that shorter hours were needed 
to enable the slack in industry to be taken 
up. He suggested that in effect, owing to 
short working time, we may now be under 
the equivalent of a 30-hour week without 
reaping its benefits. 

As to the effect of shorter hours in 
leading to an increase in “moonlighting,” 
the speaker asserted that moonlighting is 
inevitable in a free society. He thought 
that it was the result not so much of a 
desire for more money, as of a certain 
“basic poverty in our lives.” Some of us 
feel disoriented if we are separated from 
our jobs, he suggested. 

Several of the economists present de- 
murred to Prof. Barbash’s view of the 
shorter work week as an answer to tech- 
nological unemployment. One of them con- 
tended that structural unemployment could 
be cured by reliance on the market if fiscal 
and monetary policy were such as to pro- 
mote a full employment climate. He agreed, 
however, that public dislike of deficit 
financing and difficulties over the inter- 
national balance of payments presented a 
psychological obstacle to the implementing 
of such a policy. The unions should regard 
the question of the shorter work week as a 
matter of choice, not of necessity, he said. 
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Prof. Barbash admitted that he found 
little to disagree with in this view. He 
thought, however, that the shorter work 
week idea was not so catastrophic as most 
economists seemed to think. He did not 
see collective bargaining as a major factor 
in developing policy on such matters, he 
said. 


Union work rules cannot be thrown out 
overnight, and they must be dealt with 
piecemeal or they will not be dealt with 
at all, Prof. Barbash asserted. Progress 
would be made only by patient work, 
specific cases must be concentrated upon, 
and preaching on general principles would 
not get things done. 


Unions are good for management as 
well as for the employees, the speaker 
believed. Most employers, if they had their 
choice, would prefer to deal with an 
organization rather than with a _ rabble. 
“There can never be mutuality between the 
order-giver and the order-taker,” but there 
was no need to go for the jugular. Collec- 
tive bargaining has brought law and order 


to labour relations, and has eliminated the 
“primitive savagery” of earlier times in 
the United States, he said. 


A delegate asked Prof. Barbash how he 
would feel about management’s attitude to 
unions if the latter were trying to establish 
a political party that proposed to nationalize 
industry. Prof. Barbash’s reply was that 
he thought his attitude would be the same. 
In a free society, with the means of in- 
fluencing public opinion that they had at 
their command, the companies should be 
able to defend themselves against labour 
party attacks. He could think of good 
reasons against nationalization. The exer- 
cise of power has a brutalizing effect, and 
the great exaltation in a sense of ownership 
felt by unionists in countries where indus- 
tries were taken over by the government 
evaporated as soon as a supervisor said, 
“You go and do that.” 


In the United States, however, the speaker 
thought that management’s hostility to 
labour had mounted as a result of the 
union’s actions in the political arena. 





NES Counselling and Placement in the 1960's 


Matching jobs and workers main problem when unemployment high, skilled labour 
scarce, Director of National Employment Service says. Improvements in service 
and expansion of executive and professional placement counselling planned 


To get workers into jobs they can do 
best is the best for the individual worker, 
the best for industry, and the best for the 
country, William Thomson, Director of the 
National Employment Service told the 
University Counselling and Placement Asso- 
ciation meeting in Montreal last month. 


Matching jobs and workers presents 
special difficulties at a time when, as at 
the present, shortage of skilled labour 
exists while there is a relatively high unem- 
ployment, Mr. Thomson said. 


The National Employment Service has 
had to handle a situation of either unem- 
ployment or labour shortage ever since it 
has been established, but a new situation 
faces the Service now: “There are many 
job openings which we are unable to fill 
locally, jobs which we have had to place 
into clearance... These are mainly profes- 
sional, managerial or skilled jobs. At the 
same time we have many, many applicants 
registered, a large proportion of them 
unskilled or semi-skilled, for whom we 
have no openings.” 


Bringing most job seekers and employers 
together through local employment offices 
is desirable if a well organized labour 
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Placements made by the National Em- 
ployment Service in 1960 totalled 958,000, 
W. Thomson, Director of the NES said 
during his address to the University Coun- 
selling and Placement Association. 

This total consisted of placements in 
skilled, semi-skilled, service, professional 
and managerial, sales and clerical, and other 
occupations. 

Included were youth (first-jobbers), handi- 
capped, veterans, older workers, immigrants, 
ex-prisoners, eX-service men, graduates, 
undergraduates, claimants for unemployment 
insurance benefits as well as non-claimants, 
and those employed but seeking to improve 
their positions as well as the unemployed. 

Some 30,000 placements involved moving 
Ma hste from one part of Canada to an- 
other. 


market is to utilize effectively the existing 
manpower and to keep pace with the indus- 
trial development, Mr. Thomson added. 

It is not too difficult to get most job 
seekers to report for employment at the 
NES offices, because workers, with the 
exception of executives and _ professional 
workers, must register for employment as 
a condition for drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits. 
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No such obligation, however, exists on 
the part of the employers. To acquaint 
them with the facilities available, NES 
employer relations officers must engage in 
salesmanship and, through periodical visits, 
solicit and obtain orders, Mr. Thomson 
explained. 


“This salesmanship must be backed by a 
high degree of ‘know-how’ in the filling of 
these orders. If it is not supported by 
selection work of such calibre that it. is 
superior or less expensive to hire through 
NES than can be accomplished by the em- 
ployer hiring direct, then we just don’t get 
the hiring business of that employer again,” 
Mr. Thomson said. 


Within the general program of man- 
power development, selection and referral 
of workers to jobs on which they are most 
likely to perform with success is as impor- 
tant as training, expansion of training 
facilities, or upgrading of skills, Mr. Thom- 
son believes. 


Importance of the National Employment 
Service in this respect is underlined by the 
fact that proper selection of workers con- 
tributes to increased productivity, lowering 
of industrial costs, and subsequent improve- 
ment of Canada’s competitive position 
abroad and employment situation at home. 


The efficiency of the Service depends 
largely on its being properly staffed by 
qualified placement officers who, in addition 
to making almost a million placements 
annually, handle about a quarter of a mil- 
lion counselling interviews per year. The 
importance of staffing was stressed by Mr. 
Thomson, for “if the organization is not 
properly staffed, either in number or in 
calibre, there will be little likelihood that 
most employers will make use of the serv- 
ice, and when the service is not used by 
employers, then the results will not justify 
its existence, the service will become an 
extravagance. If, on the other hand, the 
service is properly staffed, and employers 
can be supplied with the kind of help that 
will perform successfully on the job, then 
the employment service becomes a good 
investment,” Mr. Thomson said. 


As to counselling, employment rather 
than educational counselling is the proper 
concern of the NES, Mr. Thomson pointed 
out. However, it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between the two; for example, NES 
counsellors persuade about 3,000 school 
drop-outs each year to return to school and 
finish or try to finish their training. 

Mr. Thomson noted that the increasing 
number of counselling interviews, given 
mainly to young people, indicates that NES 
is adjusting to developments in this area. 
Youth is the segment of population that 
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In talking to the University Counselling 
and Placement Association, W. Thomson, 
Director of the NES, cited the estimates of 
the labour force increases made by the 
Gordon Commission on Economic Pros- 
pects. 

The estimate was that the labour force 
will increase from 6.2 million in 1959 to 
8.1 million in 1970, an increase of 31 per 
cent. 

By age group, it is estimated that the 
number of those from 14 to 24 years of 
age will increase by 51 per cent, and that 
of those from 14 to 19 will increase by 
60 per cent; the older groups of 45 to 64 
and 65 and over will rise by 30 and 32 
per cent respectively; the middle age group, 
made up of people from 25 to 44 years of 
age, will increase by only 17 per cent. 

In terms of skills, this means that in the 
span of a decade we will have an over- 
surplus of unskilled or lower skilled workers 
as represented by those in the younger age 
group; a moderate supply of the skilled in 
the upper age groups; but a shortage of 
workers in the 25 to 44 age bracket—mainly 
skilled. 





provides the greatest challenge for the coun- 
sellors and needs most assistance in em- 
ployment problems. 

“The influx of young workers and the 
finding of jobs for them would represent a 
formidable problem in itself. But to aggra- 
vate this problem, there is the matter of 
technological development in _ industrial 
methods and processes. The demand for 
the type of worker likely to do the job 
successfully will be such as to require much 
more in the way of education, training, 
experience, and so on—at the very time 
when the supply of workers possesses less 
rather than more of these qualifications. 


“Only one third of the jobs in our 
economy are of a semi-skilled or an un- 
skilled nature. But 70 per cent of school 
children leave school without achieving 
junior matriculation or its equivalent—in 
many cases ill equipped to compete for 
skilled or even semi-skilled occupations.” 


To cope with this situation, and with the 
predicted changes in the labour force over 
the next decade, NES is undergoing and 
planning a number of important changes 
in its organization, Mr. Thomas reported. 


“In recent years, we have provided full- 
time special placement officers to some 75 
additional local employment offices where 
previously counselling of young people was 
done by officers with other responsibilities. 
We have augmented our staff of general 
placement officers by some 500 additional 
positions since 1957. Salaries of placement 
officers have been increased substantially, 
thus enabling us to raise recruitment quali- 
fications and thus ensuring a better calibre 
of personnel to carry out this important 
work.” 
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Additional improvements mentioned by 
Mr. Thomson consist of stepping up NES 
over-all activities, concentrating on youth 
in need for upgraded education and skills, 
intensifying public relations and publicity 
programs, and extending communication 
facilities. 

An expansion of executive and profes- 
sional placement facilities is the next step 
planned by the NES, although the present 
demand for professional manpower is being 
met more or less adequately by the rapidly 
expanding universities. 

A growth of about 40 per cent is estimated 
for executive and professional positions 
during the next ten years but, taking into 
account retirement, wastage, migration, etc., 
the increase will possibly equal around 65 
per cent of the existing total of executives 
and professionals, Mr. Thomson said. 

In preparation for meeting this future 
need, NES plans to re-organize its execu- 
tive and professional placement service 
across the country. 

The plan calls for between 35 and 40 
key offices, each staffed with qualified 
executive and professional personnel, to 
service a number of smaller surrounding 
offices. 

A pilot study using this approach is now 
being conducted in London, Ont., and 
evaluation of its results will provide a 


basis for national implementation of the 
plan across Canada, Mr. Thomson said. 


One of the obvious requirements of the 
new plan is a substantial increase of the 
NES staff; in preparation for the planned 
re-organization, the present staff in indivi- 
dual offices has been assessed and in some 
cases increased to cope with the work 
more efficiently. Salaries also have been 
increased; and the qualifications for execu- 
tive and professional placement officers 
raised accordingly. 

“In the spring of 1959, we operated eight 
full-time placement offices at different Cana- 
dian universities. Since that time, we have 
added seven additional offices,’ Mr. Thom- 
son reported. 


“These seven new offices include our 
first office at a _ technological institute, 
namely the Southern Alberta Institute of 
Technology in Calgary. It is of interest to 
note that our full-time offices last year 
passed what we call the half-way mark, 
since these offices serve now more than 
half of the total university student popula- 
tion of the country. In addition to these 
full-time offices, we provide placement 
service to many educational institutions on 
a part-time basis.” 


Mr. Thomas believes that, in view of the 
rapid acceleration in university growth, 
some of these institutions will have to be 
provided with a full-time placement service. 





U.S. Area Redevelopment Act 


Purpose of the new Act is fo stimulate lasting improvements in depressed areas 
through financial aid fo local economies and to create new employment through 
development of new facilities rather than by transferring jobs from other areas 


Help to chronically depressed areas suf- 
fering from persistent unemployment is the 
object of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
passed by both Houses of the U.S. Congress 
and approved by President Kennedy in May. 


The purpose of the Act is to stimulate 
lasting improvements in distressed areas 
through financial aid to local economies 
and to create new employment by develop- 
ment, expansion, and diversification of new 
and existing facilities and resources rather 
than by merely transferring jobs from one 
area of the United States to another. 


The Canadian measure with a similar 
purpose was the Special Capital Cost Allow- 
ance Program announced in the supple- 
mentary budget of December 20, 1960 
(.G,, Jone, p01 543). 
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A new agency has been created under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce to administer this long-range pro- 
gram, distinct from short-term anti-recession 
measures. It is intended to supplement local 
and state initiative and resources by provid- 
ing technical assistance and funds to com- 
munity leaders drafting suitable redevelop- 
ment plans for their areas. William L. Batt, 
former Pennsylvania state Secretary of 
Labor, has been appointed to head the 
agency as its first Area Redevelopment 
Administrator. 

A fund of $394 million is provided by 
the legislation, $200 million of which are 
to be spent on loans for rural and urban 
building and improvement programs, $100 
million on long-term, low-interest loans for 
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development of public facilities, $75 million 
on grants for smaller communities that 
cannot afford the loans, and the rest for 
various forms of occupational training pro- 
grams, subsistence benefits for the unem- 
ployed being retrained, and research. 


Redevelopment areas are defined by the 
law as those areas where “the rate of unem- 
ployment, excluding unemployment due pri- 
marily to temporary or seasonal factors, is 
currently 6 per centum or more” and where 
the annual average rate of unemployment 
has been above the national average at least 
50 per cent for three of the preceding four 
calendar years, 75 per cent for two of the 
preceding three calendar years, or 100 per 
cent for one of the preceding two years. 


Loans can be given for the purchase or 
development of land and facilities includ- 
ing machinery and equipment, for industrial 
and commercial usage, and for the con- 
struction of new or rehabilitation of aban- 
doned buildings, as well as for conversion 
or enlargement of existing buildings. Finan- 
cial assistance is not to be extended to 
working capital or for relocation from one 
area to another. A limit of $100 million 
each is set for rural and urban areas. Finan- 
cial participation from other sources is 
required for loans to private or public spon- 
sored projects; the fund’s share is limited 
to 65 per cent of the cost and the loan is 
subject to a 25-year limit including pos- 
sible extension. 

Another $100-million share of the total 
appropriation is to finance, through loans, 
the purchase or development of land for 
public facilities, to improve opportunities 


for successful establishment or expansion 
of industrial or commercial plants which 
could alleviate more than temporarily the 
unemployment or underemployment in the 
area. For a similar purpose and under 
similar terms, a grant fund of $75 million 
is available to smaller communities that 
cannoi afford the loans. 

To obtain federal loans or grants under 
this Act, local groups must draw plans 
and arrange for state and local financing 
of at least some portion in most projects, 
which must also be approved by state 
development agencies and the Washington 
administrators. 

Training and retraining of the unem- 
ployed residing in a redevelopment area 
is to be financed with $4.5 million annually, 
and subsistence up to a $10-million total 
is to be distributed among the persons 
being trained, in amounts equal to the 
average unemployment compensation pay- 
ment. 

The remaining $4.5 million of the total 
Redevelopment Act appropriation has been 
set aside for financing technical assistance 
studies of depressed areas, which would 
evaluate the needs and potentialities for 
their economic growth. Private individuals, 
firms, or institutions may be contracted for 
such research. 


The Secretary of Commerce is also 
responsible for a research program on the 
causes of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment and chronic depression, and for the 
formulation and implementation of pro- 
grams to raise income levels and solve these 
conditions. 





Record Employment in Britain during 1960 


A record number of workers employed has been reported from Britain in 1960. At 
the same time, a downward trend in unemployment developed: the number of people 
out of work at the end of December was 365,000, which was 56,000 less than the 


previous year. 


The number of workers employed reached its peak in November with almost 24,000,- 
000; one third of these were women, about four million of whom were married. 
Approximately one in three of the married women in Britain is employed. 

Manufacturing industries and distributive trades expanded during the year, while 
the labour force in agriculture, which had been declining for several years, again showed 


a decrease. 


Nearly 538,000 young people under 18 left school to start work, and were readily 
absorbed in the labour market. The number and proportion of boys and girls entering 


skilled occupations also increased. 


Overtime work continued at a high level in the manufacturing industries. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the First Quarter of 1961 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 216 in first quarter, a decrease of 
23 from previous quarter and of 37 from first quarter of 1960. The largest 
number of fatalities occurred in transportation, storage and communication 


There were 216* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1961, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is a decrease 
of 23 from the previous quarter, in which 
239 were recorded, including 42 in a sup- 
plementary list. In the first quarter of the 
previous year, 253 fatalities were recorded. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were four accidents each resulting in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 


On March 22, three fishing boats, the 
Muriel Eileen, Marjorie Beryl and Jimmy 
and Sisters, the crews of which totalled 17 
fishermen, were caught in a storm in the 
Emera Bank area about 110 miles southeast 
of Lockeport, N.S., and all of the men 
were drowned. 


A fishing vessel carrying eight men was 
lost at sea on February 23, off the coast 
of Vancouver, B.C. 


Seven employees of a logging company 
were drowned at Malaspina Strait, B.C., 
on February 13, while being transported by 
vessel. 


Three firemen fighting a fire in Quebec, 
Que., on March 12 were buried under tons 
of rocks when the wall of a four-storey 
building fell on them. 


Grouped by industries (see chart page 
661) the largest number of fatalities, 34, 
was in the transportation, storage and com- 
munication industry. Of these, 17 were 
in local and highway transportation, 8 in 
railway transportation and 6 in water trans- 
portation. Fatalities recorded in this indus- 
try for the same period in 1960 numbered 
45; of these, 16 were in local and highway 
transportation, 13 in railway transportation 
and 10 in water transportation. During 
1960’s fourth quarter, 22 fatalities were 
recorded; of these, 7 were in local and 
highway transportation and 6 each in water 
and railway transportation. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the first 
quarter of 1961 is probably greater than the figure 
now quoted. Information on accidents that occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 52 fatalities for which no reports 
have been received. 
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During the quarter, three groups of 
industries, logging, manufacturing and con- 
struction, recorded the same number of 
fatalities, 30. 

The 30 fatalities in logging represented 
a decrease of 2 from the 32 that occurred 
during the same period last year and an 
increase of 3 from the 27 recorded during 
the fourth quarter of 1960. 

Of the 30 fatalities recorded in manu- 
facturing, 7 were in iron and steel products, 
6 in wood products, 4 in non-ferrous metal 
products and 3 each in food and beverages 
and transportation equipment products. Dur- 
ing the same period last year, 52 deaths 
were reported; 10 of these were in iron 
and steel products, 8 in food and beverages, 
5 in non-ferrous metal products and 4 each 
in paper products and non-metallic mineral 
products. Accidents during October, Novem- 
ber and December of 1960 resulted in the 
deaths of 42 workers in manufacturing; 
12 of these were in iron and steel products, 
7 each in food and beverages and wood 
products, and six were in transportation 
equipment. 

The 30 fatalities recorded in the con- 
struction industry were distributed as fol- 
lows: 22 in buildings and structures, 3 in 






























The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred dur- 
ing the course of, or arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that re- 
sulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 
Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in those 
industries that are covered by compensation 
| legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 
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highways and bridges and 5 in miscellaneous 
construction. For the same period last year, 
fatalities in this industry numbered 27: 13 
in buildings and structures, 12 in highways 
and bridges and 2 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. During 1960’s fourth quarter, 47 
fatalities were listed: 29 in buildings and 
structures, 12 in highways and bridges and 
6 in miscellaneous construction. 

There were 26 fatalities in the fishing 
and trapping industry during the quarter, 
an increase of 19 from the 7 recorded 
during the first quarter of 1960 and of 
21 from the 5 recorded during the fourth 
quarter of that year. 

An analysis of the causes of the 216 
fatalities during the first quarter (see chart 
page 661) shows that 54 (25 per cent) 
were under the heading “collisions, wrecks, 
derailments, etc.”; 29 involved watercraft, 
20 involved automobiles and trucks and 7 
involved tractors and loadmobiles. 


The cause “struck by” was responsible 
for 48 deaths. Of these, 24 were in the 
category “other objects,” 17 were caused 
by moving vehicles and 7 were the result 
of being “struck by tools, machinery, cranes, 
etc.” In the classification “falls and slips,” 
45 fatalities were recorded, all but two 
of which were caused by falls to different 
levels. 

Twenty-three fatalities were the result of 
being “caught in, on or between.” Of these, 
10 involved machinery, 8 tractors and load- 
mobiles and 2 automobiles and trucks. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 75. In British Columbia there 
were 44, in Quebec 31, and in Nova Scotia 
22. 

During the quarter, there were 68 fatali- 
ties in January, 75 in February and 73 in 
March. 





Engineering and Scientific Salaries in 1961: Preliminary Survey 


Half of the engineering and scientific professionals surveyed in January 1961 (L.G., 
Jan. p. 19) had salaries between $6,700 and $10,000 annually, the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour announced in a preliminary report published in 
April. Median salary rate of the surveyed group was $8,100, while the top 10 per cent 
received more than $12,700 and the bottom 10 per cent less than $5,700 median. 


Four main fields of specialization covered by the survey were agriculture, engineering, 
natural science, and veterinary science. About 65 per cent of those who replied to the 
survey were employed in private industry, 25 per cent in all levels of government, and 
5 per cent each in university and high school teaching. 

All specializations combined had median salaries of $8,700 in universities, $8,500 
in private industry, $7,500 in high schools, and $7,400 in Government. Private industry 
paid the highest median salary, $8,600 in engineering, which also marked the highest 
median—$7,900—in Government service. Agriculture had the highest median in univer- 
sities—$9,100; natural science brought the highest median in high schools. Except for 
engineering, universities paid the highest median rates in all specializations. 

Regional levels of salaries were computed for engineering graduates only; they reached 
the highest point in Ontario with $8,600 median and the lowest with $7,700 in Atlantic 
provinces. A sufficient sample of engineers of Canadian citizenship employed in the 
United States indicated that salary rates for this group were above the comparable medians 
for all Canadian regions. 

According to function, executive and administrative work showed the highest level of 
salary rates, with the 1920-29 graduation years in engineering at $13,600 and in natural 
science at $13,400 median. Graduates of 1950-59 registered the lowest salary rates in 
all types of positions and in both engineering and natural science. 

The survey revealed that only 1.6 per cent of engineers and scientists in Canada were 
women, and that 91.5 per cent were working for an employer, 8.2 per cent were self- 
employed, and only 0.3 per cent were unemployed. The median age of the group was 37 
years. 

A more detailed statistical report on 1961 survey results will be issued later this year. 
Copies may be obtained from the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Course for Occupational Therapists 


An 18-month course af Kingston helps relieve the shortage of occupational 
therapists. Study of arthritis and rheumatic diseases conducted at University 
of Toronto. In Quebec, 810 handicapped workmen can refurn to employment 


With the object of relieving an acute 
shortage of occupational therapists. in 
Canada, the Canadian Association of Occu- 
pational Therapy established a special 18- 
month course in Kingston, Ont., in 1959. 
This was made possible with the help of 
federal-provincial rehabilitation grants pro- 
vided through the Province of Ontario. 


The number of occupational therapists 
who have been graduating each year from 
Canadian universities has not been enough 
to begin to fill even existing vacancies, and 
new programs are being hampered by a 
lack of therapists with the necessary pro- 
fessional experience. Since World War II, 
Canada has benefited by an influx of 
trained occupational therapists from other 
countries, but many of them have remained 
for only a short time, and this temporary 
relief has not prevented a continuing short- 
age of these specialists. 


Although the school is not affiliated with 
Queen’s University, it is situated near the 
campus and has received a considerable 
amount of co-operation and help from the 
university. The students are enrolled extra- 
murally in anatomy and physiology courses, 
and lecturers have been obtained from 
among members of the medical profession 
affiliated with the university. 


The course consists of ten academic 
months and eight months of hospital clinical 
practice. The academic part of the course 
is divided into two periods. At the end 
of the first seven-month period the students 
leave Kingston to spend two months in 
hospital, after which they return for the 
final three months of instruction at the 
school. On the completion of this period 
they are assigned to three more hospitals to 
complete the final six months of the course. 


The two periods of hospital practice are 
spent in the occupational therapy depart- 
ments of Kingston hospitals. 


This special course is intended for per- 
sons who have had advanced education and 
who may have had several years of work- 
ing experience in some other field. For 
this reason, only 22 of the 40 applications 
first received were accepted. The first group 
of 11 were enrolled on September 23, 1959, 
and were to be ready for employment in 
April this year. The same number of stud- 
ents were enrolled for the second class in 
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September 1960. Eight provinces are repre- 
sented among the students already enrolled. 
Each class included two male students, the 
first men to be trained in occupational 
therapy in Canada. It is hoped that the 
maximum enrolment of 20 students will be 
reached this autumn. 


* %* * 


A special unit for the study of arthritis 
and rheumatic diseases was recently estab- 
lished at the University of Toronto, with 
Dr. Wallace Graham as Director. Establish- 
ment of the unit was made possible by 
grants from the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society that will total $125,000 
over the next five years, President Claude 
Bissell said in making the announcement. 
Dr. Graham is a member of the university’s 
teaching staff of Toronto General Hospital 
and has been Director of the Arthritis Unit 
at the Sunnybrook Veterans’ Hospital for 
the past 15 years. The new rheumatic dis- 
ease unit will make use of facilities at the 
Toronto General Hospital and the Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital. 

This is the second such unit to be estab- 
lished recently through the co-operation of 
the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society, a similar unit having been opened 
not long ago at the University of British 
Columbia. 

* # * 


The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission in its annual report states that 
last year 1,339 handicapped workmen 
benefitted from the work of the Rehabili- 
tation Social Service. Officers visited 2,926 
employers, and 3,700 employees at their 


homes, and made 5,255 social visits in 
hospitals in the province. Due to their 
efforts, 810 handicapped workmen were 


enabled to return to employment. 


% * * 


Plans for the establishment of a school of 
rehabilitation have recently been announced 
by the University of British Columbia. The 
school will train physiotherapists, occupa- 
tional and speech therapists, and specialists 
in physical medicine. It is expected that a 
model chronic hospital unit will be estab- 
lished that may eventually be incorporated 
into the proposed University Hospital. 
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Older Workers 


Employment, Retirement of Older Workers 


Canada’s first conference on the employment and retirement of older workers, 
convened by Saskatchewan Aged and Long-term Illness Survey Committee, 
90 delegates from labour, management, and Government from four provinces 


Acceptance by society of the need for 
new roles for older workers will enable 
them to continue making a contribution 
to our society rather than to become “just 
consumers”, Canada’s first conference on 
the Employment and Retirement of Older 
Works concluded. 

The conference, held in Regina, Sask., 
last month, attracted some 90 delegates, 
representing labour, management, and gov- 
ernment departments from Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. 

The conference was convened by the 
Aged and Long-term Illness Survey Com- 
mittee of Saskatchewan and financed by 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Federated Co-operatives Limited, Inter- 
continental Packers Limited, Saskatchewan 
Brewers Association Limited, and _ the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 

Addresses given at the conference were: 
“Hiring the Older Worker is Good Busi- 
ness,” by W. G. Scott, Employment Special- 
ist of the Ontario Regional Office, National 
Employment Service, Toronto; “The Older 
Woman and the Working World” by Miss 
M. V. Royce, Director, Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; “Retire- 
ment Practices and Their Implications” by 
A. Andras, Director of Legislation Depart- 
ment, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa; 
and “Occupational Medicine and the Older 
Worker” by Dr. D. K. Grant, Director of 
Medical Services, The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Toronto. E. C. 
Leslie, Q.C., acted as general chairman. 

“Employment of the Older Worker— 
Problems and Possibilities’ was the topic 
of the guest banquet speaker, C. E. Odell, 
Director, Older and Retired Workers De- 
partment, United Auto Workers of America, 
Detroit. Mr. Odell also acted as moderator 
for a panel discussion in which all speakers, 
group chairmen, and delegates participated. 

Conclusions reached by various groups 
at the conference included: 

Older people are not all alike, and while 
their physical capacities may be declining 
gradually, their mental capacities may re- 
main unimpaired; many conditions asso- 
ciated with physiological aging can be 
arrested and stabilized, if not reversed. 
There are also different concepts of what 
is the “good life” in the later years and 
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retirement; no single answer to what older 
people should do and how they should do 
it can be found. 

Older workers should be given a chance 
to preserve their right and responsibility of 
participation in making decisions which 
affect policy and programs for older people. 
They need a decent level of income, hous- 
ing, and health security, to keep their free- 
dom of choice. 


The definition of “older workers” used at 
the conference was “those of 40 years of 
age and over.” The growing ranks of this 
group add a new dimension to our popula- 
tion, but society and the public and private 
agencies seem slow to accept this fact. New 
roles for older people must be found, and 
a social climate of acceptance developed by 
the entire society. 


Bo % * 


The age group “over 45” includes many 
who may have been greatly affected by the 
depression in the 1930’s, the Australian 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
found when studying employment problems 
of older workers. 

The present labour force includes workers 
who, because of the depression, had limited 
education, no vocational training, and 
broken employment during their formative 
years as workers. Scarcity of jobs in which 
they could get training while employed 
confined them to the unskilled group, which 
has the highest unemployment incidence. 
Age trends to increase the degree of mar- 
ginality in these cases. 

* * * 


In administrative and executive positions, 
the problem of older workers seeking em- 
ployment appears to be not so much one 
of obtaining work as that of finding a posi- 
tion up to their expectations, sometimes 
based on an over-optimistic idea of their 
abilities and the value of their experience. 
Older workers also tend to be unmindful 
of the difficulties of taking up a respon- 
sible position in a new organization where 
the policies and methods differ from those 
to which they have been accustomed, the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service in 
Australia has found. 
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Women’s Bureau 


U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 


Delegates to Commission’s 15th session discuss several aspects of employment 
of women; discrimination, part-time work, occupational outlook, expansion of 
job opportunities, women in teaching, tax legislation applying to working women 


At its 15th session, held at the European 
Office of the United Nations, Geneva, 
March 13 to March 30, the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women dis- 
cussed several aspects of women’s place 
in the working world. 

Discrimination in Employment—The re- 
presentative of the International Labour 
Office reported that 34 countries had now 
ratified the Convention (No. 100) con- 
cerning equal remuneration for men and 
women for work of equal value. She also 
stated that 16 countries had ratified the 
Convention (No. 111) concerning discrim- 
ination in employment and occupation and 
that there were good prospects that the 
number would rise to 30 in the near future. 

Although delegates noted that the general 
trend in the world was toward a fuller par- 
ticipation of women in the economic life 
of their countries, they were concerned 
about the extent to which discrimination 
still exists either openly or in a concealed 
form. They felt that married women with 
family responsibilities in particular were its 
victims. Further, the position of women in 
the labour market lacked durability in times 
of economic recession. It was therefore 
Important to carry out a campaign of 
general education of public opinion in 
order to try to change social attitudes. 

A resolution was adopted inviting the 
ILO to continue its studies of the whole 
subject. The ILO was also asked to con- 
sider the extent to which discrimination 
against married women is attributable to 
the fact that the cost of social welfare 
benefits is defrayed solely by employers 
and not out of public funds, in particular 
out of existing systems of social security 
and social services. 

Part-time Work—Several delegates showed 
special interest in part-time work as a means 
of helping women who cannot find full-time 
employment or, especially those who are 
married with children, cannot undertake 
full-time work. The Commission requested 
the ILO to bring up to date its previous 
studies on part-time work for women. 

Expansion of Employment Opportuni- 
ties—In another resolution member states 
were urged to promote opportunities for 
women to obtain employment in accord- 
ance with their qualifications and abilities. 
The ILO was asked to supplement its regu- 
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lar reports to the Commission on equal pay 
with information on other ILO activities 
that have a bearing on the employment of 
women, including available statistics and 
information on the work of its industrial 
committees and of the panel of consultants 
on the problems of women workers. 

Occupational Outlook for Women—For 
several years now there has been in process 
a world-wide study of the access of women 
to training and employment in professional 
and technical fields where relatively few 
women are employed. The Commission 
decided to re-examine the approach to 
these studies with a view to placing greater 
emphasis on methods found useful by 
governments and non-governmental organi- 
zations to encourage and assist the access 
of women to these fields. Hope was 
expressed that the ILO will also find it 
possible to suggest a plan for studies of 
occupational areas where large numbers 
of women are employed. 

Tax Legislation Applicable to Women— 
The delegates considered that the system 
of joint taxation of the income of husband 
and wife now practised in many countries 
results in the taxation of married persons 
at a higher rate than single persons, and 
that this discriminates against married 
women by causing a disproportionate reduc- 
tion in the value of her earnings. As a 
result, married women may be discouraged 
from seeking employment commensurate 
with their training and ability. 

In a resolution the Commission called 
upon member states to re-examine their 
taxation laws with a view to providing for 
equal treatment of men and women in 
respect to taxation of earned income. 

Women in the Teaching Profession—The 
Commission requested the Economic and 
Social Council to call upon the educational 
authorities in the member states to ensure 
a complete professional training for women 
teachers, equal pay and equal in-service 
training and promotional opportunities, and 
equal access to posts of responsibility. 

It also urged the elimination of discrim- 
ination against married women in the teach- 
ing profession by removing obstacles to 
their employment or re-employment and 
recognizing the need for maternity leave 
and family allowances for women teachers 
who are mothers. 
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From the Labour Gazette, July 1911 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Most Canadian centres busy and wage increases frequent and substantial in June 
—1911. Montreal plasterers win eight-hour day. Otfawa brewery workers gain 
reduction in hours to 55 a week, Hamilton brewery workers to 50 hours a week 


Most Canadian centres reported “active” 
employment conditions and frequent and 
substantial wage increases in June 1911. 
Increases of 10 per cent or more were 
fairly common, the LABOUR GAZETTE for 
July of that year stated. 


In Montreal, 500 plasterers received an 
increase that brought their hourly rate to 
45 cents from 40 cents, and 1,500 carpen- 
ters a general increase of 10 per cent to 
bring their average rate to 33 cents an 
hour from 30 cents. Besides the wage in- 
crease, the plasterers had their hours re- 
duced from nine to eight a day effective 
September 1. 

Carpenters in Hamilton had their wages 
increased from 35 to 40 cents an hour, 
300 being affected. In Saint John, N.B., 50 
labourers employed by the City gained an 
increase from $1.50 to $1.75 a day after 
a brief strike. 

On the West Coast, 100 labourers em- 
ployed by a construction company had 
their wages increased to $2.75 from $2.50 
a day, blacksmiths employed by the same 
company got an increase to $3.75 from 
$3.50 a day, drillers an increase to $3.25 
from $3 a day, and cement workers an 
increase to $3.50 from $3.25. 

Some increases were smaller, 40 brick- 
layers and masons in St. Thomas, Ont., 
getting an increase of 2 cents an hour that 
brought their weekly wage to $22.68 from 
$21.60. Conductors and motormen in Guelph 
received an advance of 1 cent an hour, 
which brought their wages from a range of 
15 to 18 cents an hour to a range of from 
16 to 19 cents. 

The maximum salaries of six teachers of 
the Collegiate Institute in Sarnia were in- 
creased to $1,800 from $1,600, to $1,600 
from $1,500, and to $1,200 from $1,000 a 
year. 


In Ottawa 34 brewery workers received 
an increase to $13 from $12 a week, dating 
from July 1, and it was agreed that their 
hours should be reduced from 60 to 55 
a week with effect from the following 
January 1. In Hamilton, 85 brewery work- 
ers got the same increase with reduction in 
hours from 59 to 50 a week. 
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In a survey of the state of employment 
in Canada during the month of June, based 
on the reports of correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, employment conditions 
in 16 industries and 49 cities were described 
by the terms: active, very active, quiet, 
very quiet. In the great majority of places 
and industries the descriptions “active” or 
“very active” appeared in the table showing 
the state of employment that appeared in 
the July 1911 issue. 

Only in the fishing industry did the 
description “quiet” appear as often as that 
of “active.” In lumbering, three of the 17 
places from which reports were received 
said “quiet,” the others reporting “active,” 
with one “very active.” In the building 
trades, with all 49 places reporting, Van- 
couver, and Fort William and Port Arthur 
said “very quiet”; Halifax, Newcastle, Kings- 
ton, Moose Jaw, and Lethbridge said 
“quiet.” Eight places reported “very active,” 
and the other 34 places said “active.” In 
other industries, all but a few places re- 
ported “active” or “very active.” 

The GAZETTE stated that the Canadian 
Northern Railway Company expected to 
add between 700 and 800 miles of new 
branch lines to its system in the three 
Prairie Provinces during 1911. 

The report of a conciliation board that 
investigated disputes between four boot and 
shoe manufacturers and their employees in 
the province of Quebec was published in 
the GAZETTE of July 1911. Regarding one 
of the disputes the report had the following 
to say: “The dispute arose as a result of 
the introduction of a new machine for 
pressing heels. With the old machine the 
plaintiff worked for 10 cents per case. The 
new machine requiring two operations in- 
stead of one, he asked 20 cents per case. 
After having heard the evidence and 
examined the working of the two machines 
we have concluded that the work is about 
the same: a little longer with the new 
machine, but on the other hand less dan- 
gerous. Charles Garneau should be paid 12 
cents per case for the two operations on 
the new machine, or, should he prefer, 
$10 per week...” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





7th Session, Inland Transport Committee 


Adopts two series of conclusions, on general conditions of work of railwaymen 
and on social consequences of changing techniques in railway and road transport 


The Inland Transport Committee of the 
International Labour Organization ended 
its Seventh Session with the adoption of 
two series of conclusions and 10 resolutions. 
The Committee met from May 8 to 19 at 
ILO headquarters in Geneva. 

The first series of conclusions concerned 
the general conditions of work of railway- 
men; the second, the social consequences 
of changing methods and techniques in 
railway and road transport. Most of the 
resolutions had to do with social problems 
in the transport industry. 

The 27 countries members of the Com- 
mittee were represented by 206 Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ delegates 
and technical advisers. The United Arab 
Republic and Luxembourg, which are not 
members of the Committee, sent observers, 
as also did the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, the European Con- 
ference of Ministers of Transport, the 
European Economic Community and 
seven international professional organiza- 
tions of employers and workers. 

The Canadian delegation was as follows: 

Government Delegates—G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour (Head of Delegation); and P. C. 
Cohen, Chief of Manpower Training 
Research Section, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 

Worker Delegates—Roger Melancon, 
Vice-President, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America, Montreal; and W. G. 
McGregor, Canadian Legislative Repre- 
sentative and Chief Agent, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Ottawa. 

Employer Delegates—G. A. Richardson, 
General Secretary, The Railway Association 
of Canada, Montreal; and Frank McCallum, 
President, Prairie Automobile Transport, 
Ltd., St. Boniface, Man. 


Conditions of Work of Railwaymen 


The conclusions adopted by the Com- 
mittee in the matter of working conditions 
of railwaymen included the following: 
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—Railway undertakings are in the fore- 
front of economic and social life and of 
national defence. 


—The development of technical progress 
and the concept of public service require, 
for the satisfactory operation of railway 
systems, an increasingly specialized staff 
motivated by a profound sense of responsi- 
bility toward undertakings and users. 


—The general conditions of work of 
railwaymen should ensure for them a rea- 
sonable standard of living, stability of 
welfare, and social security for themselves 
and their families. 


—Many railway systems are in financial 
difficulties, frequently as a result of public 
service commitments, such as the need to 
maintain services on certain uneconomic 
lines or the obligation of transporting all 
kinds of freight. This should not be a reason 
for maintaining general conditions of work 
below a reasonable standard. 


—In order to ensure the future of rail- 
ways and the availability of capital for 
their operation and expansion there should 
be understanding between railway admin- 
istrations and workers’ organizations, and 
joint efforts should be undertaken to com- 
pensate for the cost of improvements in 
conditions of work by higher output and 
efficiency. 

—Industrial relations between railway 
administrations and workers’ organizations 
should be created, maintained or developed; 
and procedures of negotiations, conciliation 
or arbitration should be promoted within 
the appropriate bodies in a spirit of co- 
operation in keeping with ILO standards. 


The Committee also set out general prin- 
ciples for the development of permanent 
standards to determine the conditions of 
work of railwaymen. These principles have 
to do with hours of work, rest periods and 
holidays, staff welfare, and consultation 
between railway administrations and 
workers’ organizations. 
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Social Consequences of Technical Progress 


The Committee’s conclusions concerning 
the social consequences of changing methods 
and techniques in rail and road transport 
reflected a desire to create a harmonious 
social balance in rail and road transport 
at a time of profound technological trans- 
formation. 

Regarding railways, the Committee took 
into account a number of important 
changes, among them: 

—the change from steam to electric and 
diesel traction; 


—the improvement in the capacity and 
specialization of rolling stock; 


—improvements in signalling; 
—the elimination or curtailment of serv- 
ices, lines or tracks; 


—the improved operation of marshalling 
yards, often with the automatic sorting of 
the wagons; 


—mechanical equipment for the handling 
of goods. 


In road transport, the main changes noted 
by the Committee were those arising from 
the use of improved methods and pro- 
cedures, the development and use of im- 
proved equipment, and the improvements 
in roads themselves. 


The Committee recognized, in the light 
of the views expressed by the Government, 
Workers’ and Employers’ representatives, 
“that in certain circumstances technological 
changes in the rail and road _ transport 
industries involved problems for affected 
workers.” 


Regarding measures to deal with such 
problems, the Committee observed that the 
solution would call for a measure of co- 
operation on the part of representatives of 
governments and employers and the workers 
themselves. The Committee also noted that 
the solution was complicated by the fact 
that there were marked differences in the 
forms of transport, in the scale of opera- 
tions and the economic and social conditions 
prevailing in the different countries. 


The Committee held that it was desira- 
ble, in the interests of the workers, for the 
representatives of governments, employers 
and workers to “endeavour to work out 
reasonable arrangements for the protection 
of the interests of the workers whose posts 
become redundant as a result of techno- 
logical change.” 


The measures recommended by the Com- 
mittee had to do with advanced planning, 
information and consultation, security of 


employment, reductions in staff, termina- 
tion of employment, training, and promotion 
of health and safety. 


Resolutions 


The Committee adopted 10 resolutions on 
questions not included in the agenda. 

In a resolution on ILO technical assist- 
ance, the Committee invited the Governing 
Body of the ILO to request the Director- 
General, in developing the operational acti- 
vities of the Organization: 

—to take into account the need to assist 
developing countries in building up suitable 
machinery for promoting joint consultation 
between representatives of employers and 
workers with a view to improving the well- 
being of the workers, the prosperity of the 
industry and of the community in general; 

—to use the available means for the im- 
provement of poor conditions of work which 
so often lead to industrial conflicts, thus 
hampering the harmonious development of 
the economy in general and of the trans- 
port industry in particular; 

—to invite governments, in appropriate 
cases, to consult the national organizations 
of employers and workers concerned when 
formulating requests for technical assist- 
ance; 

—to encourage requests for assistance 
from the International Labour Organization 
in elaborating machinery for the proper 
settlement of industrial problems in essen- 
tial transport industries. 


Other resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittee had to do with labour inspection in 
road transport, the co-ordination of trans- 
port, civil liability of transport workers, 
safety and health of dock workers, voca- 
tional training and inland transport in 
developing countries, and limitation of loads 
carried by one man. Finally, two resolutions 
contained suggestions concerning the com- 
position of the Inland Transport Commis- 
sion and the agenda of its eighth session. 

In November 1959, the membership of 
the Inland Transport Committee was in- 
creased from 26 to 27: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
China, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Mexico, Morocco, The 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakis- 
tan, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 
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The 7th Regional Conference of American States Members of the ILO, held at Buenos 
Aires, April 10-21, was attended by 162 delegates and technical advisers from 21 American 
countries. The Canadian delegation is shown here with the President of the Conference, 
Dr. Guillermo Julio Acuna Anzorena, Minister of Labour of Argentina: (left to right) 
P. M. Draper, President, Pressure Pipe Co., employers delegate; Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Labour Congress, workers delegate; Dr. Anzorena; Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Director, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, head of the 
delegation and Government delegate; A. F. MacArthur, Commisssioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Government delegate; and W. N. Lawton, of the Canadian 
Embassy staff in Buenos Aires, adviser to the Government delegate. 





Cost of Social Security in 41 Countries 


Canadian expenditures on social security benefits as percentage of national 
income rose from 7.0 to 8.5 per cent between 1949 and 1957, ILO inquiry finds 


In its introduction to the inquiry, the 
Office notes with satisfaction a constant 


Canadian social security benefit expen- 
ditures as a percentage of national income 


rose from 7.0 per cent in 1949 to 8.5 per 
cent in 1957, it is shown in a comparative 
statistical inquiry into the cost of social 
security in 41 countries just published by 
the International Labour Office.* The new 
inquiry, the fourth of its kind, is more 
comprehensive than any of its predecessors. 


During the same period, the index 
(1955=100) of annual average benefit 
expenditure per head of total population, 
adjusted according to the cost-of-living 
index, rose from 66 to 98. 





*The Cost of Social Security, 1949-1957. Geneva: 
The International Labour Office, 1961. Price: $3. 
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increase in the number of countries provid- 
ing full data in response to its requests. 

The first inquiry prepared by the Office, 
published in two parts in 1952 and 1953, 
covered 24 countries; the second, published 
in 1955, covered 30 countries; and the 
third, published in 1958, covered 32 coun- 
tries. 

These continuing inquiries 
fundamental objectives. 

The first is to present a consolidated 
statement of the financial operations of all 
social security schemes existing in individual 
countries and coming within the scope of 
the inquiry. The second is to compare the 


have two 
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distribution of the cost of social security 
between the different sources of revenue 
and the economic incidence of social secur- 
ity in the different countries, and to deter- 
mine the trends in social security costs 
during the period covered by the inquiry. 

For the purposes of these inquiries, the 
national social security system of a country 
is taken as consisting of compulsory social 
insurance, certain voluntary social insur- 
ance schemes, family allowance schemes, 
special schemes for public employees, pub- 
lic health services, public assistance, and 
benefits granted to war victims. 

The substance of the new inquiry is to 
be found in its 110 pages of basic and 
comparative tables. These constitute the 
richest mine of consolidated information 
on social security costs currently available. 


One clue to the progress of social secur- 
ity systems in various countries is provided 
by a table that gives, along with other 
information, social security expenditures ex- 
pressed as percentages of national income. 
Even when allowances are made—as the 
introduction warns they must be—for varia- 
bles that sometimes diminish the compara- 
tive value of the figures given in the inquiry, 
the table may still be regarded as containing 
some valid indications of growth. 

Another table of the ILO inquiry gives 
the annual average benefit expenditure per 
head of the total population. To show the 
movement in the real value of benefit 
expenditure per head, the figures have been 
adjusted in accordance with the cost-of- 
living indexes. 





British Unions Report on Effects of Automation in Offices 


Electronic computers in offices bring about a changed pattern of employment, but 
do not necessarily result in making the staff redundant, a recent survey by British unions 


revealed. 


The study was conducted by the Staff Association representing some 9,000 clerical 
workers at the London County Hall, on the effects of a new electronic computer installed 
in the County Hall offices. The Association, affiliated with the Trades Union Congress, 
submitted a report on its findings to the National Federation of Professional Workers which 
gathers information on automation in offices from different unions. 

The London County Hall Staff Association found that, after the computer had been 
introduced, the number of new machine operators, supervisory staff, and new adminis- 
trative and operational posts compensated for the reduction in conventional machine- 


operator and clerical jobs. 


A smooth transition from the old to the new system was made possible by an early 
exchange of ideas and consultations between the management and employees, and was 
stressed by the report as necessary for successful change in operation. 


Similar results were reported by two unions organizing non-manual workers on 
British railways, the National. Union of Railwaymen and the Transport Salaried Staffs 


Association. 


Early consultations between unions and management were stressed by both of them, 
to provide for any staff displaced from their jobs by electronic devices to be absorbed 
in other posts without reduction in salary or status. One side-effect of office automation 
noted by the unions was that it sometimes leads to improved job values among the lower 


ranks of staff. 


A report on a computer installation which resulted in a substantial staff reduction 
was received from the Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union. When the National 
Coal Board decided to automatize one of its area Offices, the union and the management 
worked out in advance a redundancy agreement providing for all workers affected by 


the change in operational procedures to receive a 


redundancy. 


three-month notice of possible 


In addition, the agreement provided for employees with three to five years of service 
to receive eight weeks’ extended service, and those with more than five years of service 


to receive 30 weeks’ extended service. 


During the change-over period, restricted recruitment made it possible to transfer 
staff from offices affected by computer operations to other branches. 


The Trades Union Congress interprets this experience with office automation in 
Britain as an indication of what procedures are to be followed by white-collar workers’ 
unions in coping with problems created by electronic office equipment. 
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TEAMWORK 


ine INDUSTRY 


Neither company nor union has to relin- 
quish or suspend any of its prerogatives in 
order to practise joint consultation at the 
plant level. Co-operation between labour 
and management involves no loss of rights 
and diminution of strength on either side. 
These sentiments were expressed recently 
by management and union representatives 
at The Weatherhead Company of Canada, 
Limited, in St. Thomas, Ont., manufac- 
turers of automatic screw machine products. 


“Neither of us—union or company—is 
soft,” declared personnel and production 
service manager Lawrence Morley, “but 
we do believe in a common effort to solve 
our common production problems.” 


His view was endorsed by tool crib 
attendant Alfred Barrett, president of Local 
1804, International Association of Machin- 
ists. “We may disagree plenty,” Mr. Barrett 
added, “but at least we can sit down and 
talk about it. We have built up a lot of 
respect for each other.” Mr. Barrett also 
claims that one way to keep labour-manage- 
ment meetings lively is to have them follow 
the monthly union meeting. Problems or 
complaints that come up during the local’s 
monthly meetings and cannot be resolved 
on the spot are likely to find their solution 
at the LMC meeting next day. 

“We have more items on our agenda 
today than when the committee started in 
1954,” stated Mr. Morley. “We don’t 
have trouble getting topics for discussion.” 
Human relations, production, employee 
safety, scrap, incentive plans and joint com- 
munication are regularly reviewed. He 
revealed that company and union have 
been to arbitration only twice in 23 years. 
“I give part of the credit to good labour- 
management communications,” he said. 

Mr. Morley looks upon L-M committees 
as a “natural” for keeping company and 
union representatives up to date on each 
other’s thinking. Any industry, he believes, 
faces many small labour management prob- 
lems daily—problems that are unavoidable 
and “can’t wait”. Weatherhead’s employees 
know what to do when they encounter 
something of this nature: Report it to the 
department’s LMC representative. Exper- 
ience has taught that the committee will 
deal with the matter speedily and effec- 
tively. 
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Larger problems too can be handled by 
the committee in such a way as to minimize 
friction and prevent otherwise sound rela- 
tions from deteriorating. “Slack production 
periods, an impending layoff, the installation 
of a high protection safety program in one 
department—all demand explanation,” said 
Mr. Morley. “Our custom is to discuss 
them well in advance with labour-manage- 
ment committee representatives. The union 
members carry the information back to 
their respective departments and also to 
their local meetings. There is a close bond 
between management and the union here,” 
he continued. “There has to be. We are 
dependent on each other—and we all know 
tes 

* * * 


Labour-management co-operation, mutual 
trust and understanding have brightened 
the future for residents of Collingwood, 
Ont. To enable the management of Colling- 
wood Shipyards to remain in a competitive 
position for future bidding on shipbuilding 
contracts, members of Local 20, National 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of Canada (CLC) agreed during recent 
collective bargaining negotiations to a hold- 
the-line policy on wages. Reported person- 
nel manager Gordon Braniff: “The com- 
pany was thus enabled to bid for and 
successfully obtain orders to build three 
new vessels—two in the 400-foot class, one 
in the 700-foot class.” 


* *% * 


Forty-eight “worthwhile accomplishments” 
in three years is the proud boast of the 
labour-management Mutual Interests Board 
at North Western Pulp and Power Ltd., 
Hinton, Alta. These developed out of sug- 
gestions submitted by members of the 
company’s 600-man work force who pass 
their ideas along to departmental represen- 
tatives serving on the board. To show its 
appreciation of the board’s contribution, 
the company recently played host to its 13 
members at a dinner. Union representatives 
are members of Local 855, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers (CLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 


trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during May. The Board issued 
two certificates designating bargaining 
agents, rejected one application for cer- 
tification and denied one request for 
consent under Section 7 (4) of the Act to 
the making of an application for certifica- 
tion before the expiry of ten months of 
the term of the existing collective agree- 
ment. During the month the Board received 
ten applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of two applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by The Commercial Cable Com- 
pany aboard the cable ship Cable Guar- 
dian, operating out of Halifax, N.S. (L.G., 
May, p. 470). The National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District) had inter- 
vened. 

2. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots-in-command 
and co-pilots employed by TransAir Lim- 
ited, Winnipeg, Man., in its ‘Mainline 
Division” (L.G., April, p. 369). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, applicant, and Asbestos Transport Ltd., 
Richmond County, Que., and Toronto, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., June, p. 566). The appli- 
cation was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to cast ballots in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 


Request for Consent under Section 7 (4) Denied 


Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Local 591, applicant, 
Hull City Transport Limited and Hull 
Metropolitan Transport Limited, Hull, Que., 
respondents, and The Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Union, intervener (L.G., May, 
p. 470). The Board found that there was 
a collective agreement between the two 
companies and the intervener and denied 
consent to the making of an application 
for certification before the expiry of ten 
months of the term of the agreement. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of regular employees 
classified as checkers, mechanics, drivers, 
shedmen and janitors employed by the 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited on 
the Terminal Dock at Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of dock machine operators 
employed by the Empire Stevedoring Com- 
pany Ltd. on the CPR Dock at Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees employed by Channel 
Seven Television Ltd. at Station CJAY-TV 
in Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
VE SESE & 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels owned or operated by the 
Northwest Shipping Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


5. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 


Sa nr cae ee es ee Nee eet ae NOS a aaa eee 
_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 

gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 

Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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& Helpers, Local 514, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers, mechanics 
and warehousemen employed by Van- 
couver Alberta Freightlines Ltd., operating 
in or out of its terminals at Vancouver, 
B.C., and Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


6. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union No. 2096, on behalf 
of testers and utility men employed by the 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company 
at Sydney Mines and Hardwood Hill, N.S., 
Spruce Lake, N.B., and Clarenville, Nfid. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

7. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 519, Warehousemen 


and Miscellaneous Drivers, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Middup Moving & 
Storage Limited, Scarborough, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of electrical employees employed 
by the Canadian National Railways in the 
office of the General Material Supervisor 
at Moncton, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on be- 
half of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by the National Harbours Board aboard 
the tugs Glenkeen and Sir Hugh Allan 
operating in Montreal Harbour (Investigat- 
ine «Oincers. C. E. Poirier). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are contained in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act ave 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprise British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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10. The Association of Employees of 
Asbestos and Eastern Transport Ltd., on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Asbestos 
Transport Limited and Eastern Transport 
Limited, operating in and out of Asbestos, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Victoriaville and 
Sherbrooke, Que., and Toronto, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. National Syndicate of Maritime Work- 
ers of Lake Saint John, applicant, and 


Price Brothers & Company, Limited, Que- 
bec, Que., respondent (L.G., Nov. 1960, 
p- 1140). 


2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, applicant, and North- 
land Utilities Ltd., and wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries, Northland Utilities (B.C.) Ltd., 
and Uranium City Power Co. Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., respondents (L.G., Jan., 
p45): 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a conciliation officer to deal with 
the dispute between: 


Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. (Yellowknife Branch) and 
Western District Diamond Driller’s Union, 
Local 1005 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Vancouver Wharves Limited, Van- 
couver, and Local 512 of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
June, p. 568). 


2. Beaver Dredging Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G., 
June, p. 568). 

3. Harbour Development Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) 
LEAS Une? 2568 y 


4. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Asso- 
ciation (Fort William and Port Arthur) 
and Local 650 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
June, p. 568). 

5. Rio Algom Mines Limited, Panel 
Division (office and technical employees), 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and Local 5980 of the 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
June, p. 568). 
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6. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (M.V. 
Western Shell and M.V. Tyee Shell), Van- 
couver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., June, p. 568). 


7. Westward Shipping Limited (M.V. B.C. 
Standard and M.V. Standard Service), Van- 
couver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L:G., June, p. 569). 


8. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1552 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(shipliners) (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette) (L.G., June, p. 569). 


9. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Commercial Products Division, Ottawa) 
and The Ottawa Atomic Workers Union, 
Local No. 1541 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress (Conciliation Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Indep. Gee Ue. fs 69), 


10. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G., May, p. 
472). 


11. Westward Shipping Limited, Van- 
couver, and Marine Engineers, Local 425 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., May, 
p. 472). 


12. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 
(M.V. Western Shell and M.V. Tyee Shell), 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
D._S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, p.. 472). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Federal Commerce and Navigation 
Company Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 472). 


2. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions) and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers (no Con- 
ciliation Officer appointed previously). 


3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Re- 
gions and Quebec Central Railway Com- 
pany) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (no Conciliation Officer appointed 
previously ). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between The Shipping Federation 
of Canada, Inc. (Port of Montreal) and 
Local 375 of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (L.G., June, p. 569) was 
fully constituted in May with the appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Mr. Justice Roger 
Ouimet, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Ouimet was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, R. G. Chauvin and Louis La- 
berge, both of Montreal, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
Federation and the union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in April to deal with 
a dispute between Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., June, p. 569) was fully 
constituted in May with the appointment 
of R. J. S. Moir, Vancouver, as Chairman. 
Mr. Moir was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, K. R. Martin and G. White- 
ford, both of Vancouver, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and the union, respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between B.C. Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(L.G., June, p. 569) was fully constituted 
in May with the appointment of Reg Ather- 
ton, Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Atherton 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 


two members, C. Gordon Ballentine and 
H. B. Hodgins, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and the union, respec- 
tively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(L.G., May, p. 473). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


2. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
Que., and Canadian Air Line Flight Attend- 
ants’ Association (L.G., March, p. 257). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached following Board Procedure 


Canadian National Railways; Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway Company; Ontario 
Northland Railway; Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway; Midland Railway of 
Manitoba and Negotiating Committee re- 
presenting the Associated Non-Operating 
Unions (L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1030). 


Disputes Lapsed 


1. D. S. Scott Transport, London, Ont. 
(Vancouver Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local No. 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(le Ge Dept. L960, D. 923). 


2. Gulf Islands Navigation Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Sept. 1960, p. 923). 


3. Tank -Truck Transport Ltd.;~ Point 
Edward, Ont., and Locals 938 and 880 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1029). 


4. J. Sherman & Sons, Limited, and 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Oct. 1959, p. 
1054). 


5. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept Iles, Que., and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May 
1960 p. 467). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


This Conciliation Board was appointed 
under the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act upon 
application of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
established by order of the Minister of 
Labour on February 27, 1961 and its Chair- 
man was appointed on March 24, 1961. 
Upon application by the Chairman, the 
Minister granted an extension of the time 
in which the Board may submit its report 
to May 1, 1961. A further extension was 
subsequently granted to May 15, 1961. 


The Board held three meetings with the 
parties (hereafter referred to as the Union 
and the Company) in an effort to arrive 
at a satisfactory agreement. A number of 
the points that were at issue have been 
resolved, but the Board regrets that it must 
report that it has proved impossible to 
find a basis for full agreement between the 
parties to the dispute. 


The unresolved points of issue between 
the parties are concerned with the pay 
scale, overtime pay rates, welfare contri- 
butions by the Company, the guarantee of 
a minimum work week, the provision of 
coveralls for certain employees, and the 
check-off collection of union dues. The heart 
of the dispute seems to us to centre on 
pay scales, welfare benefits, overtime pay, 
and the check-off. On all of these issues, 
the position of the Company was that it 
would make no concession of any kind. 
Efforts of this Board to find some com- 
promise proved unsuccessful because the 
Company was unwilling to move at all from 
its present practices and the Union was 
unwilling to agree to a contract on such a 
basis. 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers and _ Tippet-Richardson 
(Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Professor H. Scott Gordon, of Ottawa. 
He was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Harry G. Williams and Clifford A. 
Scotton, both of Ottawa, nominees of the 
company and union, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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The existing hourly pay scale of the 
Company, and the Union’s proposal, are 
shown in the following table. 


Present 
Company Union 
Rates Proposal 
Warehouseman ........ 5 1.58 
Packer. ... Aabptibon a. 1.58 1.63 
DriverecCity) 4.20 dos 1.60 
Driver (Highway) .... 1.60-1.63 1.43 
Grater Ae eee 1.60 1.65 
Helpéers**2... ee. 1.45 1.50 


It will be seen from this table that the 
Union’s proposal was for an increase of 
5 cents in the hourly rate in all categories 
except highway drivers, in which category 
it proposed an increase of 12 to 15 cents. 

The Company’s present welfare contribu- 
tion amounts to $3.65 per month for mar- 
ried employees and $1.58 per month for 
single men. In addition the Company pays 
a pension contribution of 4 per cent of 
pay for all employees having three years 
or more of service. At the present time 
this pension contribution is paid for seven 
of the Company’s twenty-four employees. 
The Union’s proposal for welfare contri- 
butions amounted to a total of $5.30 per 
month per employee for hospital and 
medical insurance payments. (This was a 
reduction from its previous proposal, which 
aggregated $10.00 per month.) Presumably 
the Union expected the Company to con- 
tinue its present pension fund contributions. 

The Union proposed a pay rate of time 
and one-half for all time worked in excess 
of eight hours in any one day and all time 
worked in excess of forty-four hours in any 
week. The Company does not now pay 
extra for overtime and declined to make 
any change in this practice. 

The Board was unable to bring the par- 
ties to agreement on the questions of 
regular pay scales and welfare contribu- 
tions. The Company pointed out that its 
rates are now as high as other firms 
carrying on similar business in the Ottawa 
area. Yet it is quite clear that pay rates 
in this industry are very low. The demand 
for services in this industry is irregular 
and it appears that the workmen employed 
can expect annual earnings at these pay 
scales in the region of $2,500 per annum, 
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or very little more at best. When one con- 
siders that the work involved is physically 
hard and also involves some degree of 
responsibility, since much of it must be 
done away from the Company’s premises, 
the remuneration appears to be distressingly 
low. Comparison with rates of pay in com- 
parable occupations in the Ottawa region 
and elsewhere (as shown by official statis- 
tics) also suggests that pay scales in this 
industry are very low. 


The Union pointed out that the proposed 
contract was expected to run for a period 
of one year, and therefore should embody, 
as a minimum, the average pay rates the 
Company expected to pay over that period. 
By refusing to consider any increase at all, 
the Company implies that it expects no 
rise to take place in the prevailing pay 
scales in this industry during the next 
year. The Union pointed out that pay 
scales have been rising in this industry in 
recent years and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to continue to do so. It should be 
noted that the Union’s proposed pay scales 
involve increases of very modest sums, 
amounting to little more than the increases 
that appear to have been taking place in 
the industry as a normal trend. The 
Union’s final proposals for welfare contri- 
butions also seem to this Board to be 
quite modest. 


In making its judgment on this matter, 
the Board has also to take into account 
that on November 23, 1960 the Company’s 
pay scales were raised by approximately 
25 cents an hour on the average. This may 
be viewed in two ways: (a) it may be that 
the Company stands firm against any in- 
crease now because it so recently gave a 
substantial increase; or (b) the increase 
given by unilateral action on the part of 
the Company, shortly after the Union had 
succeeded in establishing itself in this firm 
but before collective bargaining commenced 
(certification was granted on November 14, 
1960), may be interpreted to reflect a desire 
on the Company’s part that its employees 
should ascribe any betterment in their pay 
rates to the good-will of the Company 
rather than to the existence or activities of 
the Union. 

It is the opinion of this Board that a 
paramount consideration in the mind of the 
Company in negotiating with the Union 
has been to give the Union no grounds on 
which it could justify its existence to its 
members as an effective agent for their 
betterment. The Company has been willing 
to compromise on minor issues but has 
remained inflexible on those which touch 
its employees’ interests most directly. 
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Our opinion on this matter is reinforced 
by the Company’s firm refusal to accept any 
provisions having to do with union security. 
The Union’s proposals on this score were 
substantially modified during our hearings 
and ended with, in effect, two requests: 
(a) that the Company deduct from wages 
and remit to the Union, dues for all em- 
ployees covered by the agreement, whether 
or not they be Union members; and (b) 
that the Company inform new employees 
that the Brotherhood is the certified bar- 
gaining agent and that it inform the Union 
of the names and addresses of new em- 
ployees. The Company refused to accept 
these specific proposals, declined to sug- 
gest any alterations in them, and indeed 
indicated that it could not accept any 
provision of any kind which required it to 
collect union dues. In our opinion, the 
main reason why the Company refused to 
consider dues collection is the same as the 
reason why it remained unmoved on the 
issues of pay scales and welfare benefits—it 
wishes to do nothing that would have the 
effect of strengthening the Union. 


It is necessary for us to say something 
in addition concerning the issues of over- 
time pay rates and a minimum work week. 
The Company impressed upon us three 
facts: (a) that the demand for its services 
and therefore its need for labour varies 
enormously from one period to another; 
(b) that it tries as much as possible to give 
its employees work in slack periods by 
employing them on various maintenance 
jobs; (c) that the rates the company can 
charge on a large part of its services are 
fixed by a By-law of the City of Ottawa 
and therefore make it difficult for firms 
in the moving industry to pay special over- 
time rates. 


The Board finds these arguments con- 
vincing. We wish, however, to say that we 
are doubtful as to the wisdom of city by- 
laws of the kind that is in force in the 
City of Ottawa. This By-law was undoubt- 
edly passed as a protection for the pur- 
chasers of movers’ services. However, it 
apparently provides this protection only at 
the expense of the workmen who are 
engaged in this industry. To protect con- 
sumers who may use these services perhaps 
at most only a few times in a decade, by a 
rule which works to the detriment of those 
who make a meagre livelihood as regular 
workmen in this industry, seems to us to 
be both unwise and unjust. 

This Board is, however, not of the view 
that the issues of overtime and guaranteed 
minimum work week would have proved 
ultimately insoluble. Nor do we feel that 
the question of providing coveralls for 
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certain workmen would have been difficult 
to settle. The hearings were forced to 
conclude without agreement between the 
parties because of the issue of pay, welfare 
benefits, and collection of Union dues by 
the Company. No compromise of any kind 
appeared to be possible on these issues. 


It is the opinion of the Chairman and 
Mr. Scotton that the Company must bear 
the bulk of the blame for failure to reach 
agreement. Mr. Williams is of the opinion 
that the Union must also share the blame 
for failure to reach agreement, especially 
in view of its insistence that the check-off 
article be included in the agreement. In 
the Board’s unanimous view, our hearings 
indicate that the Company apparently not 
as yet accepted the fact that it should be 
prepared to deal with the Union open- 
mindedly on all issues. 


This Board feels that the final proposals 
of the Union concerning pay scales and 
welfare benefits were reasonable and jus- 
tified. We do, however, appreciate the real 
difficulties that are in the way of granting 
special rates of overtime pay in this indus- 
try. On the issue of union security the 
Chairman and Mr. Scotton feel that the 
Union’s final proposal was a moderate one 
that any employer should find acceptable. 


The Board’s recommendations, then, are 
as follows. We unanimously recommend 
(a) that the pay scales should be raised 
by 5 cents per hour in all categories; (b) 
that the Company should contribute to 
employee health and medical plans a total 
sum of $5.30 per month for each regular 
employee; (c) that no special rates of over- 
time pay should be instituted. A majority 
of this Board (the Chairman and Mr. Scot- 
ton) recommend further, (d) that the Com- 
pany should agree to collect Union dues by 
pay deduction, to inform new employees 
that the Brotherhood is the constituted 
bargaining agent, and to inform the Union 
of the names and address of new employees. 
Mr. Williams is opposed in principle to the 
check-off system. 


A Comment on the Conciliation Process 


While not wishing to go beyond its 
proper terms of reference, this Board feels 
drawn to comment upon an important 
aspect of the conciliation process as we 
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have observed it operating in the present 
case. The Company was represented in our 
hearings by an agent, not by a senior 
officer with authority to make decisions 
for the Company in respect to the matters 
in dispute. There is, of course, nothing 
wrong in a party to a labour dispute 
appointing an agent to represent it before 
the Board of Conciliation. If, however, that 
agent is given explicit instructions by his 
principal to make no concession of any 
kind on the important matters in dispute, 
it is difficult to see how the intent of the 
legislation establishing the conciliation pro- 
cess can be properly fulfilled. 


As we understand it, the object of the 
conciliation process is to produce condi- 
tions in which the parties to the dispute 
may engage in fruitful efforts of mutual 
persuasion and bargaining. We feel that 
these conditions are impossible to achieve 
if one (or both) of the parties to the dis- 
pute is represented by an agent who has 
no freedom to permit himself to be per- 
suaded, and has no authority either to give 
concessions or to trade one concession for 
another. This Board feels that a party that 
sends its agent before a conciliation board 
with such inflexible prior instruction is, in 
effect, frustrating the intent of the legisla- 
tion. We feel also that an agent who 
accepts such instructions and appears before 
a conciliation board without in fact having 
any power at all to bargain on the import- 
ant matters in dispute has unwisely accepted 
a commission from his principal which 
prevents him from fulfilling his real respon- 
sibilities under the Act. 


In the present case, the agent of the 
Company was clearly labouring under such 
rigid instructions that no proper bargaining 
between the parties was in fact possible. 
In brief, this Conciliation Board does not 
feel that what took place at its hearings 
was a true conciliation process within the 
spirit and intent of the Act. 


May 10, 1961 


(Sgd.) H. S. Gorpon, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Harry G. WILLIAMs, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) CLIFFORD A. SCOTTAN, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and 


Canadian Air Lines Flight Attendants Association 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which you established to deal with the 
above dispute and which was composed of 
Mr. Justice André Montpetit, as chairman, 
of Mr. Robert E. Morrow, Q.C., as the 
Company’s nominee and of Mr. Harry 
Crowe, as the Association’s nominee, hereby 
wishes to submit its report and recommen- 
dations. 

Our Board held public sittings on Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28 and on April 5 and 6, 
1961. On April 7, it also held a private 
sitting with only two representatives of 
each of the parties hereto being present 
and it then explored the possibilities of 
a compromise settlement. Nothing was 
obtained thereby. 


Fourteen distinct proposals (ten from 
the Association and four from the Com- 
pany) pertaining to the renewal of their 
collective labour agreement were _ sub- 
mitted to us. 

The principal issue was the request of 
the Association for additional air hour 
credits for work performed on DC-8 and 
Vanguard aircraft. 

Flight attendants’ wages are determined 
by the number of hours flown or credited 
in a month and their working schedule is 
governed by the number of hours flown or 
credited in a month (or quarter in the case 
of overseas operations). 

The present salary schedule can be 
described either as an hourly rate with a 
monthly guarantee of 70 hours, or as a 
flat monthly salary with a pro-rata paid 
for all hours flown in excess of 70. As 
variation from the monthly “salary” is 
the norm, the former would appear to be 
the more justifiable description of the salary 
schedule. 

The Association requested that piston air- 
craft (including the Viscount, Super Con- 
stellation, DC-3 and North Star) be rated 
at a speed of 300 m.p.h., DC-8 at 550 
m.p.h. and the Vanguard at 425 m.p.h., and 
that on the DC-8 and Vanguard each hour 
flown and credited would be credited as 1 
hour and 25 minutes for the DC-8 and 1 
hour and 124 minutes for the Vanguard. 

This proposal was worded as follows: 
“When a flight attendant flies equipment 
that has a pegged speed in excess of 300 
m.p.h., he will be credited with an addi- 
tional minute per hour flight time credit 
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for each 10 m.p.h. in excess of 300 m.p.h., 
such credit to be for flight time limitation 
and pay purposes.” 

The proposal of the Association resulted 
from the introduction into service of the 
DC-8 and Vanguard, and the Association’s 
claim is that these aircraft have the follow- 
ing effect upon working conditions: 

(a) The increased speed of the aircraft 
results in more trips and faster trips, and 
thus has the effect of increasing the total 
duty time and layover time in proportion 
to the flight time (including credits) upon 
which pay is based; 

(b) The cumulative effect of work load 
and increased trips on high speed aircraft 
increases fatigue; 

(c) The withdrawal from service of 
the Super Constellation (L-1049), which 
offered the most desirable working condi- 
tions, and its replacement by aircraft with 
the disadvantages in (a) and (b) which 
were claimed to exist, adversely affected the 
application of the seniority system and the 
distribution of its benefits. 


Although there was a high incidence of 
contradiction of fact between the two par- 
ties before the Board, there appeared to 
be agreement on three essential matters: 

(a) The speed of the aircraft under con- 
sideration was acknowledged to be 300 
m.p.h. for piston aircraft, 425 m.p.h. for 
the Vanguard and 550 m.p.h. for the DC-8; 

(b) The increased speed of the new 
aircraft constitutes a problem, although the 
























During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants Association and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice André Mont- 
petit of Montreal. He was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Robert E. Mor- 
row, Q.C., Montreal, and Harry S. Crowe, 
Ottawa, nominee of the company and union, 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Crowe. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Morrow. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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exact nature of the problem and how to 
resolve it was not agreed upon; 


(c) The Super Constellation, which is 
being replaced, generally had the most 
desirable working conditions. 


Much of the time of the Board was spent 
examining evidence of the Company pur- 
porting to show that DC-8 aircraft did 
not appreciably alter the relationship be- 
tween flight time—the basis of pay—and 
total hours of work, and evidence of the 
Association purporting to show that the 
new aircraft did alter the relationship 
appreciably. The evidence of both parties 
in this category, presented in “blocks” or 
monthly work schedules of Flight Attend- 
ants, suffered from the defect of being 
selective and incomplete. 


It was not logically possible, however, 
to escape the conclusion that in a com- 
parison of working conditions on piston and 
jet aircraft, if the monthly hours of flight 
are taken as a constant factor for the com- 
parison, and if the non-flight duty is a 
function of the number of trips, then the 
increased number of trips with the faster 
aircraft must increase the proportion of 
total work time to paid flight hours, includ- 
ing credits. In addition, the Company has 
found it necessary to increase by 25 per 
cent the ground duty time prior to each 
DC-8 flight. 

Considerable evidence was advanced by 
the Association on the subject of cumula- 
tive fatigue of flight attendants on jet 
aircraft. The Company disputed this con- 
tention as a point of fact, but aside from 
asking the Board to consider the opinion 
of a medical doctor employed by an Ameri- 
can airline, it did not seek to dispute the 
contention with contradictory evidence or 
testimony. 


Three courses for recommendations sug- 
gested themselves: 


1. To offset what appeared to be the 
undeniable problem of the increased amount 
of total duty time and layover time in 
relationship to the flight hours which are 
the basis of payment, pay differentials 
would appear to be a solution, insofar as 
pay was the issue; 


2. To counter the effect of cumulative 
fatigue associated with the faster aircraft, 
and to offset the increased hours of work 
resulting from the increased number of 
trips with the faster aircraft, a reduction 
in flight hours would appear to be a solu- 
tion; 

3. To preserve the benefits of the senior- 
ity system, a resolution which attempted to 
produce identical working conditions on all 
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aircraft, even if that were possible, should 
not be sought, but in the interest of giving 
the employees a vested interest in the fruits 
of progress and technological development, 
a recommendation could be made which 
permitted preferable working conditions on 
the newest and fastest equipment. 

It appeared that the desired result of 
each of these three courses could be 
achieved by the single device of applying 
the principle involved in the Association’s 
request, but with a greatly reduced incre- 
ment in flight time credit for flight hours on 
the faster equipment. 

Consequently we recommend (Mr. Mor- 
row dissenting) that a new clause be added 
to the agreement as follows: 

When a flight attendant flies equipment that 
has a speed in excess of 300 m.p.h., he will 
be credited with an additional minute per 
hour flight time credit for each 25 m.p.h. in 
excess of 300 m.p.h., such credit to be for 
flight time limitation and pay purposes. For 
the purpose of this clause the DC-8 will be 
regarded as having a speed of 550 m.p.h. and 
Vanguard as having a speed of 425 m.p.h., and 
any new jet or turbo prop aircraft put into 
service as having a speed equal to the mean 
cruising speed ascribed to it by I.C.A.O. 

This clause shall be applied retroactively 
to the introduction into service of the 
DC-8 and Vanguard. 

The issue second in importance before 
the Board was the Association’s request for 
an increase in one year of 15 per cent of 
all wage rates. 

The Association argued that the airline 
industry is one of increasing productivity, 
and that this was particularly true in 
Canada, where the load factor, as one 
indicator, is relatively high. Nevertheless, 
as the Company’s representatives main- 
tained, productivity is not subject to easy 
measurement, and wage determination in- 
volves a number of factors. 

We recommend (Mr. Morrow dissenting) 
an increase in all wage rates of 5 per 
cent retroactive to October 1, 1960, which 
will be the date of commencement of an 
eighteen-month agreement. 


On the other issues, we recommend: 


(a) that no changes be made in the 
wording of Article 6 (B) 6; 

(b) that no changes be made to the 
present flying time credits related to “on 
duty ground time”; 


(c) that priority passes be granted to 
employees who are called upon to dead- 
head provided that this improvement does 
not interfere with Company revenue and 
the necessary travel required in the opera- 
tions of the Company; 


(d) that the flight attendants who have 
completed five (5) years or more but less 
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than fifteen (15) years of continuous serv- 
ice by December 31 of each year be granted 
three (3) weeks, twenty-one (21) consecu- 
tive calendar days, vacation leave with pay 
and those who have completed fifteen (15) 
years or more of continuous service by 
December 31 of each year be granted four 
(4) weeks, twenty-eight (28) consecutive 
calendar days, vacation leave with pay 
(Mr. Morrow dissenting); 


(e) that provision be made for the check- 
off of union dues after three (3) months 
service; 


(f) that pass privileges be granted to the 
Association’s bargaining representatives pro- 
vided (a) that the necessary approval (if 
any has to be obtained) be obtained from 
the Air Transport Board and (b) that the 
said pass privileges be extended only in 
cases where the said representative is en- 
gaged in activities on behalf of TCA 
employees; 

(g) that no changes be made to the 
present definition of the “Overseas clause”; 


(h) that flight attendants who wish to 
exchange a trip (even if it involves moving 
“ouaranteed days off’) may be allowed 
to do so, provided (a) the matter is cleared 
by the Base Supervisor and (b) it does not 
exceed one exchange per month; 


(i) that no changes be made to letter of 
understanding No. 1 dealing with trips’ 
exchange; 

(j) that the Company make provision to 
protect female employees from failure to 
have transportation during night hours and 
that transportation allowances otherwise be 
not granted; 

(k) that no changes be made to article 
5—2c for the time being; 

(1) that no changes be made to article 
6 (B) 4; 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) ANDRE MONTPETIT, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) H. S. Crowe, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) ROBERT E. Morrow, 
Member. 


Montreal, May 9th, 1961. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Robert E. Morrow, Q.C., the Company’s 
nominee, hereby dissents from the report of 
the honourable Mr. Justice André Mont- 
petit, Chairman, and Mr. Harry Crowe, 
Association nominee, in respect of matters 
hereinafter referred to. 


1. Jet Speed Clause. It is not contended 
by either party that speed of an aircraft 
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alone creates unfavourable working con- 
ditions and speed itself is not, therefore, in 
issue. What is in issue are the results of 
increasing speed. In the majority report, 
the conclusion is drawn that jet aircraft 
in a given number of hours of flight will 
make more trips per month than slower 
piston aircraft and that, therefore, the flight 
attendants make more trips per month 
flying jet aircraft than flying piston air- 
craft, thereby suffering a deteriorated work- 
ing condition. 

This conclusion, however, cannot be 
drawn because of the block system under 
which the flight attendants work. The flight 
attendants fly on a so-called block system, 
whereby the best combination of flight trips 
are combined, taking into account efficiency 
of Company operations, crew rest periods, 
crew bases, lay-over times and other work- 
ing conditions. The result of a transfer 
from piston aircraft to jet aircraft for a 
given flight attendant could be that that 
particular flight attendant would fly a block 
pattern resulting in fewer trips per month 
in jet aircraft. The converse could equally 
be true. The number of trips flown per 
month is only one of several factors deter- 
mining working conditions and must be 
considered together with those other factors 
such as length of trips, lay-over time, rest 
periods, numbers of landings, extent of 
passenger service and others. 

Before the Board the Company produced 
a selected pattern of blocks for both piston 
and jet aircraft which demonstrated that 
the introduction of jet aircraft did not 
deteriorate working conditions in the light 
of all factors. 

There was no factual evidence by the 
union to disprove the conclusions which 
may be drawn from the blocks selected by 
the Company or other evidence to demon- 
strate deteriorated jet working conditions in 
support of claim for decreased hours and 
incremental pay on that type of aircraft. 

Some evidence was made to the effect 
that working at high altitudes was a factor 
causing fatigue and, from this, the infer- 
ence made that as jets operated at high 
altitude there was created an additional 
fatigue factor. In fact, jet aircraft by pres- 
surization maintain a lower cabin altitude 
than piston aircraft and, accordingly, the 
increased altitude fatigue factor cannot 
exist. On the contrary, the smoother and 
quieter operation of jets would tend to 
decrease fatigue. 

It is the opinion of the Company’s 
nominee that the introduction of jet equip- 
ment by the Company in service is being 
used by the union as a device to decrease 
working hours and increase pay without 
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there being justifying increased work fac- 
tors. This conclusion is even more forcibly 
drawn in respect of the turbo-prop Van- 
guard aircraft, in respect of which the work- 
ing conditions were not examined before 
the Board in any degree. 


The recommendation of this dissenting 
report is that no clause be added to the 
employees’ agreement providing for incre- 
mental pay or decrease in working hours 
in respect of particular aircraft flown. 


2. Pay Increase. Considering that the 
Company is experiencing a loss operation 
aggravated by the introduction of new 
aircraft to meet its competitive require- 
ments and in the light of current economic 
trends in the Canadian economy, it is the 
opinion of the dissenting member that pay 
increase should be restricted to 24 per cent 
applicable to all flight attendants, com- 
mencing with the beginning of 1961 and, 
in the absence of the introduction of new 
factors during 1961, with a similar increase 
commencing in 1962. 


3. Vacations. It was established before 
the Board that the Company has a paid 
vacation program for all of its employees 
which compares favourably with the best 
industries in Canada and there appears no 
justification for increasing vacation periods 
at this time, particularly for a group which 
enjoys, through working schedules, a large 
number of days off in each month. 


4. Aircraft Speeds. It is stated in the 
majority report that there was agreement 


to the effect that the DC-8 has a speed of 
550 miles per hour and the Vanguard a 
speed of 425 miles per hour. These speeds 
are not agreed to by the Company and 
the actual speeds of the aircraft are, in 
fact, difficult to determine and average far 
less than those figures. The speed of an 
aircraft between any two points is governed 
by many factors, including the distance 
between the two points, the altitude at 
which a flight is flown, traffic congestion, 
weather and other factors. The advantages 
of the high cruising speed of jet aircraft 
are not fully realized on normal operations, 
particularly on short legs where the jet 
is required to climb to and descend from 
high altitude, sometimes with adverse 
weather and traffic factors. 


In the event that speed were a factor 
for the purposes of establishing work con- 
ditions and pay, the speed of aircraft 
would have to be a matter negotiated be- 
tween the Company and the flight attend- 
ants, taking into account the variable factors 
which exist in respect of various Company 
routes. 


In other respects the Company’s nominee 
concurs with the report of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice André Montpetit and Mr. 
Harry Crowe. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) ROBERT E. Morrow, 
Member. 


Montreal, May 11th, 1961. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases heard on April 11 and in one 
case heard on May 9. 

The first case concerned deadheading 
payments claimed by two yard helpers. The 
second dispute arose from a freight-train 
crew’s disagreement with the company’s 
definition of “straight-away service’ when 
a turnaround and passing through the home 
terminal was included in the run. In the 
third case, a brakeman claimed as an extra 
trip his service on a diesel unit and car 
combination run from terminal to round- 
house. The dispute in the last case con- 
cerned a brakeman’s claim for runaround 
when a brakeman’s assignment was filled 
by a yard helper when no spare men were 
available on the brakemen’s spare board. 
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The employees’ contention was sustained 
in the first two cases; the company’s con- 
tention was modified in the third and sus- 
tained in the fourth dispute. 


Summaries of the four cases, Nos. 756 
to 759, are given below. 


Case No. 756—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Great Lakes Re- 
gion) and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over deadheading payments claimed by 
yard helpers. 


Two junior yard helpers on the spare 
board at Stratford were assigned to tem- 
porary vacancies for which no applications 
were received when advertised. Both these 
vacancies were at stations subsidiary to 
Stratford, one at Guelph and one at Kit- 
chener. Both yardmen on this temporary 
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assignment claimed deadheading payment 
for time between Stratford and Kitchener 
and Stratford and Guelph, but the Company 
declined their claims. 


The employees contended they were 
ordered by the Railways to deadhead for 
relief purposes at a station subsidiary to 
their assigned terminal, and therefore were 
entitled to deadheading allowances under 
an article of the agreement that provides 
for deadheading payments in connection 
with relief work not claimed by workmen 
on seniority basis but assigned by the order 
of the Company. 


The company contended that, as the 
vacancies were filled according to an article 
of the current agreement that dealt with 
the filling of temporary vacancies for which 
no applications had been received, the 
travelling involved was not “ordered by the 
company” but resulted from mandatory 
application of the seniority rules. In these 
circumstances, the employee is bound by 
the seniority rules to accept the assignment. 


Because the wage agreement clearly 
stipulates that payment for deadheading 
will not be made when a temporary vacancy 
is bid for but will be made when men are 
ordered to fill a temporary vacancy, an 
adverse ruling by the board would open 
the way for employees to force payment 
for deadheading by boycotting advertise- 
ments for undesirable vacancies at subsid- 
iary stations, the company contended. 


The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees. 


Case No. 757—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
separate trip claims by a conductor and 
crew assigned to freight service. 


An assignment for two conductors and 
four brakemen in daily freight service from 
Capreol to South Parry via Lowphos was 
advertised and filled. Local employee repre- 
sentatives protested prior to the effective 
date and suggested an alternative assign- 
ment. However, the work was started and 
subsequently the conductors and crew sub- 
mitted claims for two separate trips, one 
from their home terminal, Capreol, to 
Lowphos Mine and back, the other one 
from Capreol to South Parry. The company 
declined these claims. 


The employees contended that the assign- 
ment as set up by management was a 
combination of turnaround and _ straight- 
away service: Capreol to Capreol via Low- 
phos Mine being a turnaround, Capreol to 
South Parry, straightaway. Because an 
article of the current agreement does not 
provide for a call based on a combination 
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of the two, but only for either straight- 
away or turnaround service, the employees 
should be paid for each trip separately, on 
the basis of two separate days or time 
claims. 


The company contended that there was 
no violation of the article cited, and based 
its interpretation of “straight-away” on 
another article, which applies this term to a 
train picked up at the initial terminal, cars 
being picked up and/or set off at inter- 
mediate points, and train delivered at the 
final terminal. The term “turnaround” 
applies to a train picked up at the initial 
terminal, with cars being picked up and/or 
set off at intermediate points, and train 
delivered at the away-from-home terminal 
on the outward trip, with the procedure 
reversed on the return trip. 

Therefore, the company said, the trip 
Capreol - Lowphos - South Parry was a 
straight-away movement, as the crew picked 
up its train at Capreol, set off and picked 
up cars at Lowphos, and was not again 
required to stop except for orders, at Capreol 
until the train reached its final terminal at 
South Parry. In addition, the article cited 
applies only to trainmen in pool or irre- 
gular freight service and not to assigned 
freight crews who have bid in and accepted 
assignments as outlined in the bulletin. 


The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 758—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
over a brakeman’s claims for extra service 
when required to accompany diesel units 
with car attached from terminal to round- 
house. 

The head-end brakeman on the regularly 
assigned crew on a train between Toronto 
and Montreal was required, on several occa- 
sions, to accompany the diesel units to 
which a dynamometer car was attached, to 
the roundhouse. The diesel units with the 
attached car had been part of his train; 
the distance from Bonaventure Freight 
Terminal to the Turcot Roundhouse is 
approximately 2 miles, entirely within the 
switching limits of Montreal terminals. The 
brakeman claimed 100 miles each trip. The 
company reduced his time claims to the 
actual time utilized. 

The employees’ contention was that this 
trip to the roundhouse was an extra trip 
ordered after completion of his regular 
assignment. 

An article of the current agreement states 
that trainmen called for extra service after 
completion of their regular assignment will 
be paid for such extra service not less than 
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a minimum day at the schedule rate of 
pay under the conditions applicable to serv- 
ice performed. 

The company contended that, rather than 
by the article cited by the employees, this 
case is covered by another article, which 
provides that trainmen who remain on duty 
after the crew as a unit has been released, 
when special service such as accompanying 
the locomotive to the roundhouse is re- 
quired, be paid on the minute basis; such 
time is not to be used to make up the 
basic day. 

In this case, the brakeman’s services were 
required because, on each occasion, the 
dynamometer car and diesel units had to 
be delivered to the shop track as one unit 
connected by electric wires and cables for 
testing purposes. The company further 
pointed out that, in similar cases, all other 
brakemen performed the same service and 
were paid according to the article it had 
cited, with no exceptions. 


The Board stated that, as the movement 
of the dynamometer car resulted from its 
not being detachable from the diesel units, 
it was an exceptional movement and not of 
a nature specifically contemplated in the 
agreement. Payment in this case was there- 
fore to be based on the nearest comparable 
move described in the agreement (without 
establishing a precedent to affect other ter- 
minal movements). In view of these special 
circumstances, the Board decided, the brake- 
man’s payment should include the time 
required to return to Bonaventure freight 
terminal where caboose was tied up. 


Case No. 759—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over a brakeman’s runaround claim for 
service assigned to a yard helper. 


The brakeman assigned to trains between 
London and Windsor, home terminal Wind- 


sor, learned about a vacancy for brakeman 
on another train which was ordered at 
Windsor for 9:00 p.m. As his regular assign- 
ment was not due to leave until 3:30 a.m. 
the following morning, he notified the 
crew clerk that he would be available to fill 
the vacancy. However, the brakemen’s spare 
board was exhausted and a yard helper 
was taken from his regular assignment to 
fill the vacancy. This happened twice, and 
the brakeman submitted a claim for run- 
around service on both occasions on the 
basis that he should have been considered 
available. The company turned down both 
his claims. 


The union contended that a regular man 
holding seniority in the required group 
should be used rather than a man from 
another assignment and different group to 
fill a vacancy for which no spare men are 
available. Therefore, the yard man should 
not have been assigned after the crew 
clerk had been notified of a brakeman’s 
availability for service to which entitled. 


The company contended that, according 
to the article that defines rules for running 
of assigned crews in case the trains may 
be late or ahead of time, this case does not 
constitute runaround service. Further, an- 
other article states that a regularly assigned 
trainman cannot be considered available 
for service except on his regular assign- 
ment, and in such case is not permitted to 
vacate temporarily his assignment if it 
appears advantageous to him to do so. 

The company also cited the Board’s 
General Statement in Case No. 681 (L.G., 
1957, p. 743), which rules that “assigned 
men not being obligated to accept service 
other than to which assigned, they cannot 
claim penalties when not called for service 
to which they are not assigned.” 

The employees’ contention was not sus- 
tained. 





GNP For the 1st Quarter 


Gross national product was at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of $36,012 million 
in the first quarter of 1961, reports DBS. 


A slight slack in the pace of economic 
activity was associated with a sharp drop 
in business outlays for new plant and 
equipment which had been moving upward 
in the preceding two quarters. There was 
also a small decline in personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services and a shift 
to neutral position in business inventories 
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which had shown a small accumulation in 
the final quarter of 1960. 

These downward tendencies were largely 
offset by outlays for new housing, recovery 
in exports of goods and services, and 
continued strength in government expendi- 
ture. 

The 1.2 per cent decline in GNP reflected 
an unusually sharp increase in dividends 
paid abroad in the first quarter of 1961, 
which are excluded from it. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Court of Appeal restores 17 certification orders, Supreme 
Court rules determination of seniority rights within union’s sole jurisdiction. 
Arbitration awards quashed by Ontario and New Brunswick courts. In Ontario, 
High Court distinguishes between “‘interlocutory” and “interim” injunctions 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
restored 17 certification orders previously 
quashed by the trial judge, and ruled that 
Section 12 (12) of the Labour Relations 
Act did not limit the discretionary powers 
of the Board in determining a unit “appro- 
priate for collective bargaining” and in 
certifying a union as a bargaining agent. 

The B.C. Supreme Court ruled that the 
determination of seniority rights was a 
domestic problem within the sole jurisdic- 
tion of a union and the court could not 
interfere with the union’s decision in this 
respect taken in conformity with the union’s 
constitution. 

In Ontario, the Court of Appeal quashed 
an arbitration award and upheld the right 
of management to retire employees at age 
65, holding that the right was not impaired 
by the provisions of the collective agree- 
ment. 

The Ontario High Court ruled that the 
Judicature Act, as amended in 1960, does 
not prevent the court from issuing an order 
to continue an injunction until the trial or 
final disposition of the case. 

In New Brunswick, the Appeal Division 
of the Supreme Court, by applying the 
Arbitration Act to the arbitration of a 
labour dispute under a collective agreement, 
quashed an arbitration award because of 
a failure of the arbitrators to take the oath 
as prescribed under that Act. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


.,.allows the appeal from the decision of the trial 
court that quashed 17 certification orders 


On February 7, 1961, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal restored the Labour 
Relations Board’s orders certifying Local 
138 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers of America as bar- 
gaining agent for units of employees of 


some 17 painting firms. The trial judge had 
quashed these orders on the ground that the 
Board exceeded its jurisdiction when cer- 
tifying a union in respect of a geographical 
area where the employers were not at that 
time engaged in operations (L.G., April, 
Dp: STS): 

The judgment of the Court of Appeal was 
delivered by Chief Justice DesBrisay, who 
recalled that the Board certified Local 138 
for the employees of each of the 17 em- 
ployers “employed as painters, decorators, 
paperhangers, wood-finishers, mastic appli- 
cators, building cleaners (steam or other 
process) and sandblasters in British Colum- 
bia, other than Kitimat, Kemano, Prince 
George and Dawson Creek and that part 
of Vancouver Island South of Port Alice.” 


The trial judge, quashing these certifica- 
tions, held that jurisdiction of the Board 
to grant certification of virtually province- 
wide scope to any union must derive from 
the discretionary power vested in the Board 
by Section 12 (12) of the Labour Relations 
Act; that such discretionary power of the 
Board is subject to and governed by the 
opening words of subsection 12, namely: 
“where an employer has separate opera- 
tions in progress in different parts of the 
province”; and that the evidence presented 
to the Court negated the existence of the 
conditions precedent upon which the dis- 
cretionary power of the Board must depend. 

Chief Justice DesBrisay noted that none 
of the employers had separate operations 
in progress in different parts of the province 
at the time the certifications were granted. 
In his opinion, the whole question before 
the Court was whether or not Subsection 
12 is a limiting or a permissive section. 
Section 12 (12) reads as follows: 


Where an employer has separate operations 
in progress in different parts of the Province, 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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if an application for certification of a trade- 
union for a unit is made, the Board may, if 
in its opinion the circumstances warrant such 
action, certify a trade-union for the unit in all 
the operations of the employer throughout the 
Province. 

The Chief Justice held that Subsection 
12 was intended to confer on the Board 
special or additional powers in relation to 
an application where the special circum- 
stances referred to therein exist. In his 
opinion, Subsection 12 does not limit the 
powers of the Board as defined in Section 
10 and Section 12 (1) and (4) of the Act. 
When Local 138 applied for certification, 
the duty of the Board was to determine 
whether each of the units was one “appro- 
prite for collective bargaining.” The Board 
had found that each was so appropriate and 
the matter was finally and conclusively 
decided under Section 65 (1) (i) of the 
Act, which reads: 

If in any proceeding before the Board a 
question arises under this Act as to whether. .. 
a group of employees is a unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining ...the Board shall decide 


the question, and its decision shall be final 
and conclusive. 


The Court allowed the appeal and 
restored the certification orders. Re Labour 
Relations Board and Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica, Local 138, (1961), 34 W.W.R., Part 8, 
Pees G3: 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...rules court cannot interfere with decision arrived 
at in accordance with union constitution 


On March 13, 1961, Mr. Justice Sullivan 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
ruled that the Court could not interfere 
with a decision or internal management of 
a union acting within its powers as defined 
by the union’s constitution. 


Pacific Press Limited had a collective 
agreement, dated July 25, 1960, with Local 
25 of the Vancouver Pressmen’s Union, a 
subordinate of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. The agreement contained a “closed 
shop” provision, under which the employer 
agreed to employ in its press rooms only 
members of Local 25 and the local agreed 
to furnish enough competent men to fulfil 
the employer’s requirements. Seniority 
rights of employees were to be determined 
by the union; an employee’s seniority status 
with the company was not relevant. 


Prior to June 15, 1957, there existed in 
Vancouver three separate chapels of news- 
paper pressmen, all of them comprising the 
membership of Local 25. One of such 
chapels was composed of pressmen em- 
ployed by The Sun, a second of pressmen 
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employed by The Province and the third 
of pressmen employed by The News Herald. 
About June 15, 1957, the News Herald 
ceased to be published and the employees 
of that newspaper lost their employment. 
However, as members of Local 25, they 
were permitted to place their name at the 
bottom of the seniority lists of the Sun and 
Province chapels. 


About the same time, the Sun and 
Province, up till then separately owned and 
operated, were acquired by the Pacific Press 
Limited, which now publishes both these 
papers. In anticipation of this transfer of 
ownership, a special meeting of the mem- 
bers of Local 25 was convened on June Hs 
1957, and a majority of its members passed 
a resolution as follows: “That Province 
and Sun Chapels remain as is, with Herald 
men in seniority placing cards in either 
chapel.” A dispute regarding seniority rights 
between the members of Sun chapel and 
members of Province chapel followed and 
efforts to work out a compromise failed. 

On October 25, 1958, a general meeting 
of Local 25 took place and a resolution 
was passed to the effect that “all merger 
plans and discussions be ended and that 
separate chapels remain as at present.” This 
majority decision of the members of Local 
25 was appealed by the members of Proy- 
ince chapel to the President of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. The appeal was 
denied. Afterwards the members of Province 
chapel appealed the decision of the Inter- 
national President to the directors of the 
international body and that appeal was dis- 
missed on February 9, 1960 on the ground 
that, according to the provisions of the 
union constitution, the subject matter of 
the dispute was one “solely within the 
prerogative of the local union.” 


Against this decision of the international 
directors, the members of Province chapel 
then took final appeal to the convention 
floor of an international convention of the 
parent body held in New York in October 
1960. The convention dismissed the appeal 
on the ground that the matter in dispute 
was one to be settled by reference to local 
by-laws, the international constitution and 
the democratic process of majority rules. 
Some members of the Province chapel chal- 
lenged the ruling of the union’s convention 
in court action. 


In Mr. Justice Sullivan’s opinion, there 
was nothing in the material before him that 
could justify the intervention or interference 
of the court with the decision so arrived at 
or otherwise with the internal management 
of a union acting within its powers. In 
particular, Mr. Justice Sullivan stressed that 
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calculation of seniority is a domestic prob- 
lem within the sole jurisdiction of Local 
25 and is governed by the constitutional 
provisions of the international union, by 
which the members of Local 25 are bound 
so long as they choose to retain and enjoy 
membership in the international union. It is 
not for the court, Mr. Justice Sullivan 
added, to offer any gratuitous indication of 
its opinion regarding the decisions of union 
officials or tribunals acting within the scope 
of an exclusive authority, the validity of 
which the members of Local 25 could not 
question. Griffiths, Hall and Holmes v. 
Pacific Press Ltd. and Vancouver Printing 
Pressmen’s Union No. 25, Canadian Labour 
Law Reports, May 19, 1961, para. 15,351. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


...quashes an arbitration award and upholds a 
company’s right to retire employees at age 65 


On December 16, 1960, the Ontario 
Court of Appeal, by a majority decision, 
quashed an arbitration award and held 
that a company’s policy of compulsory 
retirement of employees at age 65 was a 
function of management not expressly 
restricted by the terms of a collective agree- 
ment but, on the contrary, was implied in 
the provisions of the agreement. 


A collective agreement between Sand- 
wich, Windsor and Amherstburg Railway 
Co. and a union provided in Section 46, 
entitled “Pensions,” that “whenever the 
company retires an employee because of 
old age and/or sickness which renders him 
physically unfit or unqualified for the 
job... the company will recommend to the 
Ontario Municipal Board that its approval 
be granted permitting the company to pay 
such employee...a pension” based on a 
certain formula. A second clause of the 
section contained certain exceptions, among 
them a provision excluding employees with 
less than 19 years service or who were 
retired before age 65; and a third clause 
obligated the company, on the union’s 
request, to give careful consideration to 
any special cases where retirement was 
necessary and the person could not come 
“within the foregoing provisions of this 
section.” 

The company unilaterally adopted a 
policy of compulsory retirement of em- 
ployees at age 65, a policy that was chal- 
lenged by the union. 

The Board of Arbitration held that the 
effect of Section 46 of the agreement was to 
constitute a pension plan and it was not 
open to the company unilaterally to alter 
a provision of the pension plan as set out 
in Section 46; the resolution of the com- 
pany prescribing a compulsory retirement 
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age of 65 generally applicable to the em- 
ployees was such unwarranted alteration. 

The company challenged the arbitration 
award in certiorari proceedings. Mr. Justice 
Spence dismissed the application, however, 
and upheld the award as being within the 
provisions of the collective agreement. He 
accepted the principle that retirement of 
employees at any particular age is a func- 
tion of management, and the question was 
whether or not that function of manage- 
ment was in any way cut down or taken 
away from the employer by reason of the 
provisions of the collective bargaining 
agreement. In particular, the question was 
whether or not the company was prohibited 
from putting in force the resolution it had 
adopted by necessary implication from the 
terms of Section 46 of the agreement. Mr. 
Justice Spence thought that the necessary 
implication was, from the language used, 
that the company was not to retire em- 
ployees unless, through old age or sickness, 
they were rendered incapable. 

The ruling of Mr. Justice Spence was 
appealed by the company. In the Court of 
Appeal, Mr. Justice Aylesworth (with whom 
Mr. Justice Gibson concurred) agreed with 
Mr. Justice Spence that as a matter of 
principle the retirement of employees at 
any particular age was a function of man- 
agement. Also, he was in agreement that 
the collective agreement did not prohibit in 
precise terms that which was done by the 
company. However, he disagreed with Mr. 
Justice Spence when the latter held that 
the company was prohibited by necessary 
implication from the terms of Section 46 
from adopting a rule requiring its em- 
ployees to retire at age 65. 

In Mr. Justice Aylesworth’s opinion, to 
interpret the provisions of the collective 
agreement as was done by a majority of 
the arbitrators and by Mr. Justice Spence, 
was to add words and a meaning to Section 
46 that were not apparent from a fair and 
full reading of that section and that could 
not be added thereto under the principle 
of “necessary implication.” 


The construction given by the arbitration 
tribunal and Mr. Justice Spence was as 
though after the words “whenever the com- 
pany retires an employee because of old 
age and/or sickness which renders him 
physically unfit or unqualified for the job 
employed at by this company” appear the 
words “and the company agrees it will not 
retire an employee for any other reason.” 


Mr. Justice Aylesworth was of the opinion 
that to adopt a rule or regulation for com- 
pulsory retirement of all employees at age 
65 was not violation of Section 46 but, on 
the contrary, was the exercise of a right of 
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management that was not infringed upon 
or taken away or affected by Section 46 
of the collective agreement. 


The Court of Appeal, by a majority deci- 
sion, allowed the appeal and upheld the 
company’s right to retire employees at 65. 


Mr. Justice McGillivray, dissenting, was 
of the opinion that Section 46 of the agree- 
ment established a retirement and pension 
scheme, the provisions of which implied 
that there would be no retirement on 
grounds other than old age or sickness 
which rendered employees incapable of 
doing their jobs. Re Sandwich, Windsor and 
Amherstburg Railway Co. et al (1961), 26 
Di Ra(2),Pattyt 0: puy0A 


Ontario High Court... 


...makes distinction between “interloctory” and 


“interim” injunction under Ontario Judicature Act 


On November 14, 1960, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court ruled 
that Section 17 of the Judicature Act as 
amended in 1960 refers only to an “interim 
injunction” in limiting the duration of an 
injunction to four days and does not restrict 
the power of the court to issue an “inter- 
locutory” injunction under Section 16 to 
continue until trial or other disposition of 
the case. 


Acting on an application to continue an 
injunction against picketing, Chief Justice 
McRuer considered the proper construction 
of Sections 16 and 17 of the Judicature Act. 


Section 16 reads, in part, as follows: 


S. 16 (1) ... an injunction may be granted... 
by an interlocutory order of the court in all 
cases in which it appears to the court to be just 
or convenient that the order should be made; 
and any such order may be made either uncon- 
ditionally, or upon such terms and conditions 
as the court shall deem just; and if an injunc- 
tion 1s asked, either before, or at, or after 
the hearing of any cause or matter, to prevent 
any threatened or apprehended waste or tres- 
pass, the injunction may be granted... 


Section 17 of the Act, before the 1960 
amendment, read as follows: 


S. 17(1) In this section “labour dispute” 
means any dispute or difference between an 
employer and one or more employees as to 
matters or things affecting or relating to work 
done or to be done by the employee or em- 
ployees or as to the privileges, rights, duties or 
condition of employment of the employee or 
employees. 


(2) An ex parte interim injunction to restrain 
any person from doing any act in connection 
with any labour dispute shall not be for a 
longer period than four days. 


According to the Chief Justice, Section 
16 conferred on the court the power to 
make an _ interlocutory restraining order 
before the action had been tried and the 
merits of the case determined. 
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Section 17 dealt with a certain type of 
interlocutory order, i.e., an ex parte interim 
injunction, that is, an interim injunction 
made without notice to the opposite party 
and to be in force for a specific period not 
exceeding four days. 


By an amendment in 1960, Section 17 
was repealed and replaced by another sec- 
tion, of which the relevant subsections read 
as follows: 


S. 17 (2) An interim injunction to restrain 
a person from any act in connection with a 
labour dispute shall be granted only upon at 
least two days’ notice to the person or persons 
to be affected thereby and shall not be for a 
longer period than four days. 


(3) An interim injunction under subsection 
2 may be granted ex parte where the court 
is satisfied that a breach of the peace, injury to 
the person or damage to property has occurred 
or an interruption of an essential public serv- 
ice has occurred or is likely to occur. 


It was argued before the court that the 
effect of the new subsections 2 and 3 is 
to deprive the court of power to make 
any order to continue an injunction until 
the trial or final disposition of the action 
but in all cases the court is restricted to 
an interim order lasting not more than 
four days. 


Chief Justice McRuer did not accept this 
construction of Section 17. Such a construc- 
tion, in his opinion, would lead to absurd- 
ity. It would mean that in a case where 
an employer and owner of property has 
come to the court to restrain a mass assault 
on his property arising out of a labour 
dispute and has shown a good case, he 
must go back to court every four days for 
a protecting order until the action has been 
tried and judgment for a permanent injunc- 
tion given. 

The Chief Justice pointed out that there 
are three sorts of interlocutory restraining 
orders that a court may make: an interim 
order made ex parte and for a specific time 
only; an interim order made on notice but 
for a specific time, often in order to give 
the opposite party an opportunity to pre- 
pare a reply; and an order restraining the 
defendant until the trial or other disposition 
of the action. 

Referring to the 1960 amendment, and 
relying on various authorities, the Chief 
Justice noted that the word “interim” in 
the legal sense has a well-established usage. 
It connotes a definite period of time with a 
fixed beginning and ending. It may well be 
that the words “interim” and interlocutory” 
are used interchangeably but, in his opinion, 
they are not strictly interchangeable. The 
term “interlocutory injunction” comprehends 
any order for an injuncion made before 
the final disposition of the case. Strictly 
speaking, an order to continue an injunction 
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until the trial of an action should not be 
referred to as an “interim injunction.” On 
the other hand, an injunction to be con- 
tinued to a named date, which is auto- 
matically dissolved on that date unless con- 
tinued by a further order of the court, is 
accurately and precisely described as an 
“interim injunction.” 

In Chief Justice McRuer’s opinion, the 
word “interim” used in Section 17 of the 
Act should be interpreted as applying only 
to those injunctions granted pending the 
trial but in force only until a day named. 
When the ends of justice are better served 
by making an order limited to four days, 
the court may always do so, while, on the 
other hand, if no useful purpose can be 
served by making such an order, the court 
may issue an order to continue the injunc- 
tion until the trial or final disposition of 
the case. It would require, the Chief Justice 
added, the clearest of language to deprive 
the court of the power to exercise its 
discretion in such cases. Century Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd. v. Greto et al (1961), 26 
DD iba Ge), bart... Ds 300; 


New Brunswick Supreme Court (Appeal Division) 


...quashes arbitration award because arbitrators 
did not take oath prescribed by Arbitration Act 
On October 17, 1960, the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court (Appeal Division) 
ruled that the Arbitration Act of the prov- 
ince applies to the arbitration of labour 
disputes under a collective agreement com- 
ing within the Labour Relations Act, and 
the failure of the arbitrators to take the 
oath prescribed by Section 10 of the Arbi- 
tration Act invalidated their award. 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries Limited and 
Local 443 of Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of America, 
in October 1959, entered into a collective 
agreement that provided for settling disputes 
through arbitration procedure. The agree- 
ment provided that upon the written re- 
quest of either party a board of adjustment 
would be established to arbitrate any dis- 
agreement between the company and the 
union regarding the meaning and application 
of the agreement, except the matters re- 
served exclusively to management. The 
agreement provided for the selection of 
three members of the board of adjustment, 
whose majority decision was to be final and 
binding. It provided also for the expenses 
and remuneration of the arbitrators, but 
there was no provision regarding the taking 
of an oath. Article 4 of the agreement 
stipulated the sole right of the company to 
manage the business and direct the working 
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forces and provided that all functions not 
specifically restricted by the clauses of the 
agreement were the right of management. 


Prior to the conclusion of the collective 
agreement, the company was gradually re- 
placing the employees serving as the guards 
at the main gate to the company’s premises 
by personnel of the Corps of Commis- 
sionnaires. The usual number of gatemen 
had been seven. At the date of the collec- 
tive agreement, only three gatemen were 
employees of the company. A few weeks 
later, two of these retired on superannuation 
and their jobs were taken over by Corps 
personnel. The union objected, claiming 
that under the collective agreement the 
company was obligated to appoint successors 
from among its own employees and that 
the company’s arrangements with the Corps 
violated the agreement. The dispute was 
submitted to arbitration and, in due time, 
a board of adjustment was established to 
settle the dispute. After some delays, the 
arbitrators concluded their inquiry and ren- 
dered a majority award. 


The company applied to the Appeal 
Division of the Supreme Court of the 
province to set aside the award. The appli- 
cation was made under Section 17 (2) of 
the Arbitration Act, which reads: “Where 
an arbitrator or umpire has misconducted 
himself, or an arbitration or award has been 
improperly procured, the Court may set 
the award aside.” 


One of the alleged errors advanced by 
the company was failure by the arbitrators, 
before proceeding, to take the oath pres- 
cribed by Section 10 of the Arbitration Act. 
Admittedly, no oath was taken, but the 
union contended that the provisions of 
Section 10 did not apply to the type of 
arbitration under review. 

The Arbitration Act purports to apply to 
every submission to arbitration by act of 
parties. Section 1(g) provides that “In 
this Act, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, ‘submission’ means a written agree- 
ment to submit present or future differences 
to arbitration, whether an arbitrator is 
named therein or not.” Section 3 further 
provides that the Act applies “to every 
arbitration under any Act as if the arbitra- 
tion were pursuant to a submission, except 
in so far as this Act is inconsistent with 
the Act regulating the arbitration or with 
any rules or pr_sedure authorized or recog- 
nized by that Act.” 

Claiming that the Arbitration Act does 
not apply to labour arbitration, the union 
relied on Section 18 of the Labour Relations 
Act, which provides that every collective 
agreement shall contain a provision for 
final settlement without stoppage of work, 
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by arbitration or otherwise, of all differences 
concerning the meaning or violation of the 
agreement; where a collective agreement 
does not contain a provision for final settle- 
ment of differences, the Board shall, upon 
application of either party, by order pres- 
cribe a provision for final settlement which 
shall be deemed to be a term of the collec- 
tive agreement and binding on the parties to 
the collective agreement; and that every 
party to and person bound by the agreement 
shall comply with the provision for final 
settlement of the disputes. 


Chief Justice McNair, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, noted that the 
Labour Relations Act contains no other 
provisions, procedural or otherwise, relat- 
ing to the arbitration of disputes arising out 
of a collective agreement. Moreover, it con- 
tains no provision, such as is found in 
other provincial legislation, excluding in 
any such arbitration the application of the 
Arbitration Act or any of its provisions. 


The union submitted that Section 18 of 
the Labour Relations Act creates a statutory 
arbitral tribunal to which the parties to a 
collective agreement are compelled to resort 
for the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of the 
agreement and the proceedings of such a 
tribunal are not ordinarily subject to control 
by the courts. 


The Chief Justice did not accept this 
argument. In his opinion, Section 18 of 
the New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 
does not compel resort to arbitration nor to 
a tribunal created by statute. Any clause 
providing for settlement of disputes, whether 
by arbitration or some other procedure, and 
whether inserted in the agreement by. the 
parties or written into it by the Labour 
Relations Board (following an application 
by either party), rests not on a statutory 
but on a purely consensual basis. There- 
fore, the question before the court to decide 
was simply whether Section 10 of the 
Arbitration Act applied to arbitration pro- 
ceedings for settlement of a dispute as to 
the meaning or violation of a collective 
agreement within the scope of the Labour 


Relations Act, when the agreement was 
silent on the question and there was no 
statutory provision to the contrary. 


The union claimed that the Legislature, 
when enacting the Arbitration Act, intended 
to restrict its application only to arbitra- 
tions of the conventional type relating to 
commercial transactions or to matters in- 
volving ordinary legal rights or obligations 
and did not intend to apply it in the field 
of modern labour legislation as embodied 
in the Labour Relations Act concerned with 
matters of social rather than legal implica- 
tions. Relying on Section 3 of the Arbitra- 
tion Act, the union claimed that the entire 
Act was inconsistent with the Labour Rela- 
tions Act and its provisions were inapplic- 
able to arbitration proceedings involving 
labour-management disputes. In answer, the 
company relied on the precise and explicit 
language of Section 10 of the Arbitration 
Act, which reads: 

S. 10 (1) Every arbitrator or umpire before 
proceeding to try the matter of any arbitration 
Shall take and subscribe the following oath 


before any person authorized to administer 
affidavits; 


I (A. B.) do swear that I will well and 
truly try the matters referred to me as provided 
by the submission in the matter of teat) aaticl 
a true and impartial award make in the 
premises, according to the evidence and my 
skill and knowledge. So help me God. 


(2) Where the arbitration is by virtue of 
An Act of the Legislature and a special oath 
is therein set out to be taken by the arbitrators, 
the special oath shall be used and not the 
oath as set out in this section. 


In the opinion of Chief Justice McNair, 
the language of Section 10 is clear and 
unambiguous and applies to the arbitration 
proceedings under review. It was a condi- 
tion precedent to the exercise of jurisdiction 
by the arbitrators that they take and sub- 
scribe the prescribed oath. The failure of 
the arbitrators to do so rendered their 
award invalid. The Court set aside the 
arbitration award. Re Atlantic Sugar Re- 
fineries Ltd. and Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of America, 
Local No. 443, (1961), 27 DER te) 
Part 4, p. 310. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage, vacation with pay and hours of work orders revised in Alberta. 
First apprenticeship regulations for machinist trade are issued in Manitoba 


In Alberta, new general minimum wage 
orders set a minimum weekly wage of $34 
for full-time employees over 19 years in 
centres with a population of over 5,000 and 
of $30 elsewhere in the province. The new 
part-time rate for adult workers is 85 cents 
in the larger centres and 75 cents in the 
smaller places. The revised general vaca- 
tion order provides for a two-week vaca- 
tion after a year’s service. The new hours 
of work order extended the 44-hour week, 
previously limited to the four largest cities, 
to all places with a population of over 
5,000. 

In Manitoba, apprenticeship regulations 
for the machinist trade provided for the 
certification of tradesmen, made it com- 
pulsory for learners 16 to 21 years to regis- 
ter with the director of apprenticeship, and 
provided for voluntary registration of learn- 
ers over 21 years. 

The new fair wage schedule for Manitoba 
construction workers set higher minimum 
rates for some occupations. 

Other regulations deal with pressure ves- 
sel welders in Alberta, procedures of the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board, 
the licensing of Newfoundland logging 
camps, hours of bus and truck drivers in 
Prince Edward Island, and industrial camps 
in Quebec. 


Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


Alberta has issued new regulations, effec- 
tive May 1, 1961, relating to pressure vessel 
welders under the Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act. Gazetted April 29 as Alberta 
Regulation 103/61, they rescind Alta. Reg. 
92/57, originally approved by O.C. 442 
of 1956 (L.G. 1956, p. 880). 

The new regulations adopt the following 
codes, and amendments, when approved by 
the Chief Inspector, as standards governing 
pressure vessel welders and welding: C.S.A. 
B51—1960 Code for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers and Pressure Vessels; 
the 1959 edition of the A.S.M.E. Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Code, as follows: Sec- 
tion I, Power Boilers; Section IV, Low 
Pressure Heating Boilers; Section V, Minia- 
ture Boilers; Section VIII, Unfired Pressure 
Vessels; Section IX, Welding Qualifications; 
and the American B31 Code for Pressure 
Piping. 
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Provision is made for Grade “A” and 
Grade “B” Pressure Vessel Welders Certi- 
ficates, as previously, but they now restrict 
the holder to manual welding. In addition, 
there is a new Machine Welding Operator’s 
Certificate which authorizes the holder to 
operate machine or automatic welding 
equipment. The operator of semi-automatic 
arc-welding equipment must hold a Grade 
“B” Certificate. 


In accordance with a new provision, the 
Chief Inspector may grant appropriate cre- 
dit to a candidate for a Grade “A” Certifi- 
cate who, in other jurisdictions, has obtained 
experience equivalent to that required by 
these regulations. 


The regulations now require all manual 
welders to pass an initial performance 
qualification test, for all welding positions, 
which meets the requirements of Section 
IX, A.S.M.E. Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Code. Requirements in respect of the re- 
newal of performance qualifications are 
also set out. 


The Inspector conducting welding tests 
must now issue Performance Qualification 
Cards, giving details of the test which the 
welder has passed to establish his qualifi- 
cations. 


Manufacturers and contractors working 
on boilers and pressure vessels are obliged 
to assign to each pressure vessel welder in 
their employ a number, letter or symbol to 
identify the welder’s work. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Two new general minimum wage orders, 
an hours of work order and a revised 
general vacation order issued by the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations were gazetted 
as Alta. Reg. 113/61 to 116/61 on May 15 
to go into force on June 1. 


The new minimum wage orders, which 
replace four orders issued in 1956, set a 
minimum weekly wage of $34 for full-time 
employees over 19 years in places with a 
population of over 5,000, and of $30 in the 
small centres. Under the four previous 
orders, which differentiated between male 
and female employees, the minimum weekly 
wage in places with a population of over 
5,000 was $30 for men and $28 for women. 
In the rest of the province the minimum 
adult rate was $26 for men and $24 for 
women. 
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The new hours of work order reduced 
the work-week from 48 to 44 hours in 
places with a population of over 5,000, 
replacing a 1952 order which set a 44-hour 
standard for the cities of Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. 

The revised general vacation order pro- 
vides for an annual paid vacation of two 
weeks after a year’s employment instead of 
a vacation of one week after a year’s 
service and two weeks after a second year. 


Minimum Wages 


Together the two new minimum wage 
orders, No. 1 (1961) and No. 2 (1961), 
cover all employees in the province within 
the scope of the Alberta Labour Act except 
the following: persons subject to another 
order fixing different minimum rates or 
exempting certain employees from minimum 
wage provisions; workers governed by an 
industrial standards schedule; apprentices 
working under an apprenticeship contract 
approved by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions; persons hired for casual, seasonal 
or temporary work in any industry by 
another than the employer engaged in such 
industry; and persons engaged by a contract 
approved by the Board and paid on a 
commission basis or paid a stated salary 
payable by the week, month or year. 

Although dropping the sex differential, 
the new orders continue to distinguish 
between employees whose regular work- 
week is 40 hours or more and those who 
normally work less than 40 hours a week, 
setting weekly rates for the former and 
hourly rates for the latter. Lower full-time 
and part-time rates are also set for em- 
ployees 18 to 19 years and for those under 
18 years. Previously, special rates were set 
for male employees 18 to 19, 17 to 18 and 
under 17, and also for female employees 
with less than three months experience. 


FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES 


As has been indicated, the minimum now 
payable in places with a population of 
over 5,000 to full-time employees over 19 
years of age, including persons paid on a 
commission or piecework basis, is $34 a 
week. Full-time employees 18 to 19 years 
must now receive at least $30 a week and 
those under 18 years at least $26. 

In the smaller centres, the minimum pay- 
able to adult workers who regularly work 
40 or more hours a week is $30. Employees 
18 to 19 years of age are to be paid at 
least $26 a week and those under 18 at 
least $22. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYEES 


The minimum wage now payable in the 
larger centres to adult workers whose regu- 
lar work-week is less than 40 hours is 85 
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cents an hour. Part-time workers in the 
18 to 19 age-group are to be paid at least 
75 cents an hour and those under 18 at 
least 65 cents. 


In places with a population of less than 
5,000 the minimum wage for a part-time 
worker over 19 years of age is 75 cents an 
hour. The rates for those under 19 are 65 
cents and 55 cents, depending on the age- 
group. 

DAILY GUARANTEE 

The daily guarantee provision is un- 
changed, providing that a worker who is 
employed for less than four consecutive 
hours a day is to receive at least four 
hours pay at the minimum part-time rate 
for his classification. As before, a meal 
period of one hour or less may not be 
counted as part of the four consecutive 
hour period. 


OVERTIME AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
As under the previous orders, the mini- 
mum payable for overtime is one and one- 
half times the regular rate. 


Also, the orders again forbid an employer 
to reduce the wages of an employee who 
normally works 40 or more hours a week 
below the prescribed minimum wage by 
making a deduction for time not worked 
on a statutory holiday if his establishment 
is not open for business on that day. 

PIECEWORKERS 

Following previous practice, the orders 
continue to stipulate that the wages of piece- 
workers and persons paid wholly or partly 
on a commission basis must be adjusted so 
that no employee may receive less than the 
prescribed minimum. The period of adjust- 
ment may be no longer than one month, 
however. 

DEDUCTIONS 

The orders place the same limitations as 
formerly on deductions that may be made 
from minimum wages for board and lodg- 
ing. The maximum deductions permitted 
are: $4.50 for 21 meals in a seven-day 
week; $4 for 18 meals in a six-day week; 
25 cents for single meals; $1.50 for a full 
week’s lodging and 25 cents per day where 
lodging is furnished for less than a week. 
No charge may be made for meals not con- 
sumed. 

The prohibition against deductions for 
uniforms or breakages, which previously 
applied only to women, now applies to men 
as well. No employer may reduce an em- 
ployee’s wages below the prescribed mini- 
mum wage by making a deduction for 
furnishing, repairing or laundering a uni- 
form or a special article of wearing apparel 
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required by the employer or for accidental 
breakages by an employee of any article 
belonging to the employer. 


Hours of Work 


The new hours of work order, No. 22 
(1961), which places a 44-hour weekly limit 
on hours in centres with a population of 
over 5,000, will affect employees in places 
such as Bowness, Camrose, Grande Prairie, 
Jasper Place and Red Deer, where the 48- 
hour weekly limit set by the Act was pre- 
viously in effect. However, it will not result 
in reduced hours for employees in Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, Lethbridge or Medicine Hat, 
as the 44-hour standard has been in effect 
in these cities since 1952. The daily limit 
remains eight hours, the same as for the 
rest of the province. 

The new order covers all employees 
within the scope of the Labour Act, includ- 
ing employees in hospitals and nursing 
homes, a group previously exempted. The 
only exclusions are persons governed by 
another order or workers covered by a 
collective agreement or an industrial stand- 
ards schedule, who will be exempted until 
the next anniversary date of the agreement 
or schedule following the effective date of 
this order (June 1). 

In line with the usual practice, some 
exceptions are provided for. In cases where 
the new weekly limit is impractical, the 
44-hour week may be averaged over a four- 
week period, provided weekly hours do not 
exceed 48 in any one week. 

In the small centres, the weekly limit 
on hours remains 48 hours as provided in 
the Labour Act. 

Vacations with Pay 


As indicated above, the new general 
vacation order, No. 5 (1961), makes it 
mandatory for an employer to give each 
of his employees an annual vacation of two 
weeks after a year’s employment with pay 
at the rate of four per cent of regular earn- 
ings during the vacation year. Three other 
provinces, British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, require employees to be given 
a two-week vacation after a year’s service. 

The revised order has substantially the 
same coverage as the previous one, applying 
to all persons subject to the Labour Act 
except the following: (1) persons employed 
for eight hours or less in a week; (2) real 
estate agents and salesmen licensed under 
the Real Estate Agents’ Licensing Act; (3) 
persons holding a certificate under the 
Alberta Insurance Act; (4) persons regis- 
tered under the Investment Contracts Act 
(a group not previously listed); (5) bond 
and stock salesmen registered under the 
Securities Act, 1955; (6) commercial travel- 
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lers paid exclusively upon a commission 
basis; (7) employees subject to a special 
vacation order setting out vacation require- 
ments for a particular employment (coal 
miners, employees in the highway, pipeline 
and heavy construction industries and per- 
sons in the building construction industry); 
(8) employees exempted by a special order 
of the Board. 

As well as extending the vacation period, 
the revised order has also changed the 
period of service held to constitute a year’s 
employment. A year’s employment is no 
longer defined as continuous employment 
for a period of one year from the em- 
ployee’s date of employment comprising not 
less than 225 days of actual work. Instead, 
the term “a year’s employment” now means 
12 consecutive months from the date em- 
ployment actually began or from the date 
on which an employee became entitled to 
an annual vacation under any custom, 
agreement or contract of employment which 
ensures the employee vacation benefits com- 
parable to those in the order and each 
subsequent year thereafter. In addition, an 
employee is now required to have worked 
not less than 90 per cent of the regular 
working days in the establishment or of the 
days scheduled to work if a part-time em- 
ployee. The order further provides that an 
employee’s vacation period must now be 
counted as days worked when calculating 
his entitlement to vacation in the following 
year. 

As before, the order stipulates that if a 
statutory holiday on which the employer’s 
place of business is closed occurs during the 
vacation period, the employee must be 
allowed an additional day with pay immed- 
iately after his vacation. 

Instead of being given pay in lieu of a 
vacation as formerly, an employee who has 
been employed for a year but has not met 
the prescribed work requirements must now 
be given a vacation calculated on a pro 
rata basis. 


A vacation, as before, must be given in 
one unbroken period within 12 months 
after the date the employee becomes en- 
titled to it. If a date is not mutually agreed 
upon, the employer must give the employee 
at least one week’s notice of the date of 
commencement of vacation. A new pro- 
vision states that an employer may, on the 
request of the employee, give to an em- 
ployee a vacation during the year in which 
it accrues. 

As previously, vacation pay must be 
given in one amount at least one day prior 
to the date of commencement of the vaca- 
tion. Normally, vacation pay must now be 
based on four per cent of the employee’s 
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regular pay (including vacation pay) for 
normal hours of work during the vacation 
year. 

However, if a vacation is given during 
the year in which it accrues, an employee 
must receive vacation pay equal to four 
per cent of his regular pay for the 12 
months immediately preceding his annual 
vacation. Where an annual vacation is given 
in the first year of employment, the em- 
ployer must pay to the employee the equiv- 
alent of two weeks’ wages calculated on 
his average earnings for the period of em- 
ployment. 

The regulations again specify that where 
an employer makes deductions for board or 
lodging or both from an employee’s wages, 
regular pay must include the cash value of 
such deductions. 


Employees are again entitled to vacation 
pay on termination of employment but the 
30-day qualifying period previously in effect 
has been dropped. An employee whose 
services are terminated before he becomes 
eligible for an annual vacation must receive 
an amount equal to four per cent of his 
regular pay for the period of employment. 
An employee who is entitled to a vacation 
but has not taken it must be paid, on 
termination, his vacation pay plus an 
amount equal to four per cent of his regu- 
lar pay since he last became entitled to an 
annual vacation. 


As has been the case, nothing in the 
order affects any provision in any agree- 
ment or contract of service or any custom 
that ensures to any employee more favour- 
able vacation benefits than those provided 
in the order. Similarly, less favourable pro- 
visions are again declared to be null and 
void. 


British Columbia Labour Relations Act 


Regulations under the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act governing the pro- 
cedure of the Labour Relations Board were 
gazetted as B.C. Reg. 55/61 on April 20. 
The regulations, which are more detailed 
than formerly, take into account some of 
the 1961 amendments to the Act. Among 
other new rules are provisions dealing with 
settlement votes, mailed votes and applica- 
tions to alter pay rates and applications for 
conciliation services. A number of new 
forms are also prescribed. 


One of the new provisions sets out the 
procedure to be followed when an employer 
seeks permission to alter rates of pay or 
conditions of employment while an agree- 
ment is being negotiated. In such cases an 
employer must apply to the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Board, who will then 
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notify the other party or other persons 
affected of the proposed changes. Within 
five days, the parties notified must submit 
their observations to the Chief Executive 
Officer, who will refer them to the Minister, 
who may issue regulations as provided in 
the Act. 

Applications to alter pay rates or condi- 
tions of employment when an application 
for certification is under consideration must, 
as before, be submitted to the Registrar. 


Under the revised regulations, when an 
application to decertify a union has been 
received, the Registrar must now notify 
the employer and the employees as well as 
the certified trade union concerned. All 
parties are given 10 days in which to sub- 
mit their observations. 

One of the 1961 amendments intended 
to encourage early settlement of strikes 
and lockouts authorized the Minister of 
Labour to direct that a settlement offer 
made by either party be put to a vote of 
the employers or employees affected. The 
regulations provide that such proceedings 
may be initiated by filing with the Chief 
Executive Officer an application on the 
prescribed form setting out the particulars 
of the settlement offer. The Chief Execu- 
ive Officer may refer the application to a 
conciliation officer for investigation, which 
must include discussion of the settlement 
offer with both parties to the dispute. In 
his report, the conciliation officer must 
state the result of his investigation and may 
include any recommendation he considers 
appropriate regarding the taking of a vote. 
After considering the conciliation officer’s 
report, the Minister may, if he believes that 
the offer would have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of resolving the dispute, direct that 
a settlement vote be taken. In such cases, 
the party making the offer must supply the 
returning Officer with printed copies of the 
offer in such number and in such form as 
the returning officer considers necessary for 
purposes of the vote. 

The rules regarding a settlement vote are 
the same as for a representation vote or 
for a pre-strike or pre-lockout vote. The 
Minister (the Board in the case of a repre- 
sentation vote) may appoint a returning 
officer, who, among other duties, must fix 
the date, time and place for taking the vote, 
determine the form of the ballot, invite 
the trade union and employer affected to 
appoint scrutineers, obtain from the em- 
ployer a certified list of employees in the 
unit on a specified date and settle the list 
of eligible voters in accordance with the 
regulations. When a mailed vote is being 
conducted, the returning officer must, in 
addition to his other duties, forward with 
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each ballot a letter setting out the infor- 
mation upon which the vote is being held 
and instructions for voting and must also 
designate the time and place for counting 
the ballots. 

In the case of a representation vote, all 
employees in the unit on the date of appli- 
cation for certification will be counted 
eligible voters unless the Board orders other- 
wise or the employees are absent from work 
during working hours and do not cast their 
ballots. 

When a decertification vote is being held, 
the voters’ list must include all employees 
in the unit on the date determined by the 
returning officer, except where the Board 
decides otherwise. 

Where a pre-lockout or a pre-strike vote 
or a settlement vote is being conducted, all 
employees in the unit on the date fixed 
by the returning officer are eligible to vote. 

Collective agreements, constitutions and 
by-laws required to be filed under the Act 
will be open to inspection at the Depart- 
ment’s offices in Victoria. 


Manifoba Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Appren- 
ticeship Act setting out requirements for 
apprenticeship in the machinist trade were 
gazetted March 25 to take effect from date 
of publication. The machinist trade was 
declared an apprenticeable trade in 1959 
and these are the first special rules to be 
issued for the trade. 

In the regulations, the term “machinist 
trade” covers all work carried on by machin- 
ists or automotive machinists. 

By “automotive machinist” is meant a 
person who, as a result of study and exper- 
ience with automobiles, trucks and auto- 
motive equipment, is able to perform skilled 
manual work, fabricating and _ repairing 
metal parts; to do machine work, bench 
hand work and flan assembly; to shape, 
turn, bore, grind, plane and finish metal 
parts and generally to produce highly skilled 
work at a journeyman level. 


To qualify as a machinist under these 
regulations a person must be able to per- 
form the following operations: (1) turn a 
block of metal into a precise machine part 
or tool by using hand or machine tools to 
cut, shave or grind a block of metal to the 
required shape and size, or to drill, bore 
or broach holes in it; (2) read and use 
blueprints and plan work procedure; (3) 
select suitable metal stock and lay out 
work with precision instruments; (4) set 
up work in machines, selecting proper tools 
for each operation; (5) operate machine 
tools, including engine lathes, milling 
machines, drill presses and _ broaching 
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machines, in proper sequence to complete 
the machining of a block, checking dimen- 
sions with required frequency and adjusting 
speeds; (6) fit and assemble parts; (7) 
design dies, tools, jigs and work-holding 
fixtures; (8) generally to produce highly 
skilled work at a journeyman level. 

The regulations make provision for grant- 
ing certificates of qualification to persons 
with experience in the trade who have not 
served a formal apprenticeship. Any person 
28 years or over who submits testimonials 
certifying that he has worked as a machinist 
or an automotive machinist for seven or 
more years prior to March 1, 1961 may be 
granted a certificate of qualification upon 
passing an examination approved by the 
trade advisory committee. If an applicant 
applies within 90 days from March 25, 
1961, he may not be required to try an 
examination or may be exempted in part. 

A candidate who fails an examination 
may be given an appropriate standing as 
an apprentice and, if not already registered, 
may register as an apprentice and complete 
his training under the Apprenticeship Act 
and this regulation. 

Under the new regulations it is now 
mandatory for persons between 16 and 21 
years who are presently learning the trade, 
whether under a training agreement or not, 
to register with the Director of Apprentice- 
ship as an apprentice. In future, every 
person under 21 years who enters the 
machinist trade must enter into an appren- 
ticeship agreement within three months. 

Registration is voluntary for persons 
over 21 years both in the case of those 
presently learning the trade and those who 
enter later. Unless rejected by the trade 
advisory committee for “adequate assigned 
reasons,” learners over 21 years may be 
registered with the Director of Apprentice- 
ship. 

The minimum educational requirement 
for an applicant for apprenticeship in the 
machinist trade is Grade IX or its equiva- 
lent but the committee may give preference 
to persons with Grade X_ standing or 
higher. 

The term of apprenticeship is five years, 
including the probationary period. However, 
if an apprentice has attended an approved 
technical school or has had previous exper- 
ience in the trade, the term of apprentice- 
ship may be reduced by the apprenticeship 
board on the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. Also, an apprentice who has com- 
pleted his technical educational training and 
has been recommended by his employer 
may, with the approval of the committee, 
be given his final examination at the end 
of his fourth year of apprenticeship. 
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The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to five except that an employer who 
employs at least one journeyman or is 
himself a journeyman may engage one 
apprentice. An apprentice employed tem- 
porarily to learn a branch of the trade not 
carried on by the employer to whom he 
is apprenticed need not be counted when 
determining the quota. 

Apprentices are required to attend the 
prescribed educational classes, which must 
include instruction in courses recommended 
by the committee and approved by the 
board. However, if an apprentice has com- 
pleted a six-month course relating to the 
machinist trade in the Manitoba Technical 
Institute or other course approved by the 
Director, he may be exempted from attend- 
ing some of the classes upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee and the appren- 
ticeship board. 


An employer is obliged to give every 
apprentice such instruction and practical 
training in all branches of the trade as is 
deemed necessary by the trade advisory 
committee to develop a practical and skilled 
journeyman. He must also submit an annual 
progress report to the committee and a 
final report when requested by the board. 


On completing his term of apprentice- 
ship, an apprentice who has attended the 
prescribed educational classes and passed 
the trade tests and examinations set by the 
committee will be granted a certificate upon 
payment of the required fee. 


In line with the usual practice, the regula- 
tions stipulate that an apprentice must be 
paid a specified percentage of the prevail- 
ing journeyman’s rate. During the first six 
months the rate is 40 per cent, increasing 
by five per cent every six months until 
the tenth six-month period, when the mini- 
mum payable is 85 per cent of a journeyman 
machinist’s wage. 

With two exceptions, the hours of appren- 
tices are the same as those currently 
worked by journeymen employed by the 
same employer. One exception is that male 
employees under 17 years are not per- 
mitted to work more than 48 hours in any 
week. The other: no female apprentice, 
regardless of age, may work more than 44 
hours in any week except in accordance 
with the Employment Standards Act and 
the Minimum Wage Regulations. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual fair wage schedule fixing 
minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work at regular rates for certain Manitoba 
construction workers was gazetted May 6 
to remain in force from May 1, 1961 until 
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April 30, 1962. The majority of rates are 
the same as in the previous schedule, 
although a few were increased, the most 
common increase being 10 cents an hour. 
There were no changes in hours. 


As previously, the fair wage schedule is 
in two parts. Part I applies to private con- 
struction work costing more than $100 in 
Greater Winnipeg or in any city or town 
with a population of 2,000 or more or in 
any other part of the province designated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
to Public Works contracts. Part II, as 
before, applies to public highway, road, 
bridge or drainage construction projects 
outside the city of Winnipeg authorized by 
the Minister of Public Works. 

Part I, as previously, contains two sets 
of minimum rates, Zone “A” rates and Zone 
“B” rates, which cover 27 occupations, 
including licensed tradesmen, skilled and 
unskilled labourers, truck drivers and watch- 
men. Zone “A” rates, which, except in a 
few cases are higher than Zone “B” rates 
and are for the most part based on a 40- 
hour week, apply to public and private 
construction work in Winnipeg and a 30- 
mile radius. Zone “B” rates, which with 
one exception are based on a regular work- 
week of 48 hours and are generally lower 
than Zone “A” rates, apply to public con- 
struction work elsewhere in the province 
and to private construction work in places 
with a population of 2,000 or more (Bran- 
don, Dauphin, Flin Flon, Minnedosa, Nee- 
pawa, Portage la Prairie, Steinbach, Swan 
River and The Pas). 

As previously indicated, the majority of 
the rates set are the same as those in the 
previous schedule. However, some Zone “B” 
rates were increased, thereby reducing the 
differential between the two zones and in 
a few cases higher rates were set for occu- 
pations where it has been the practice to 
set the same rate for both zones. 


One change was made in the classifica- 
tion of workers. The category lathers now 
has three subdivisions: (1) journeymen 
lathers engaged in metal lathing work com- 
monly known as “furring and suspension 
lathing”’; (2) journeymen lathers engaged 
in nail or plaster board lathing who apply 
an average of at least 40 bundles of plaster 
board lathing per eight-hour day; (3) 
journeymen lathers who apply fewer than 
40 bundles of plaster board lathing in eight 
hours of work. The rates for persons in the 
first two subdivisions are the same, $2.65 
an hour in Zone “A” and $2.35 in Zone 
“B”. The minimum hourly wage for lathers 
in the third subdivision is $2.35 an hour 
in Zone “A” and $2.10 in Zone “B”. As is 
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the case in most occupations, the Zone “A” 
rates are based on a 40-hour week and the 
Zone “B” rates on a 48-hour week. 


As has been indicated, in a few occupa- 
tions rates were raised in both zones. The 
rates for marble setters were increased by 
10 cents to $2.35 an hour in Zone “A” and 
$2.10 in Zone “B”. The rate for sheet 
metal workers was raised from $2.40 to 
$2.50 in Zone “A” and from $2.05 to $2.25 
in Zone “B”. The minimum hourly wage 
now payable to terrazzo and oxychloride 
workers is $2.35 in Zone “A” and $2.10 in 
Loner Bt. 

Higher minimum rates were established 
also for a few occupations where it has 
been the practice to set the same rates in 
both zones. The rate for bridge, structural 
and ornamental ironworkers was increased 
from $2.60 to $2.80 an hour. In both zones 
the minimum for elevator constructors was 
raised to $2.71 an hour and that of their 
helpers to $1.90. The rate for plate glass 
and metal setters is now $1.95 an hour. 
The minimum payable in both zones to 
miscellaneous glass setters or to persons 
who install weatherstripping is now $1.74 
instead of $1.69 an hour as formerly. While 
rates are the same in both zones, the 
regular work-week for these workers 
remains 40 hours in Zone “A” and 48 in 
Zone “B” except in the case of ironworkers, 


whose regular work-week is 40 hours 
regardless of location. 
In several categories, Zone “B” rates 


were raised but Zone “A” rates were not 
changed. The minimum for journeymen 
asbestos workers was raised from $2.05 to 
$2.15 in Zone “B” and that of first class 
improvers from $1.80 to $1.85, while in 
Zone “A” the rate for the first category 
remains $2.40 an hour and for the second 
$2.05.an hours In~Zone “B”* the’ raterfor 
bricklayers and stone masons and for plas- 
terers was increased from $2.35 to $2.45 
an hour. In Zone “A” the minimum for 
these tradesmen is the same as last year, 
$2.70 an hour. 


The rates in Part II are the same as 
last year, ranging from $1 an hour for 
watchmen and flagmen to $2.15 an hour 
for carpenters. The most common rate is 
$1.40 an hour and is the minimum rate 
payable to truck drivers and certain tractor 
operators. As in other years, employees 
engaged in public highway, road, bridge or 
drainage projects outside the Winnipeg area 
are permitted to work up to 120 hours in 
a two-week period at straight-time rates, 
the only exception being carpenters, whose 
minimum wage rate of $2.15 an hour is 
based on a 48-hour week. 
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Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 1960 


Newfoundland has issued the Licensing 
of Logging Camps Regulations, 1961, under 
the Logging Camps Act, 1960. They were 
gazetted May 23. 


The new regulations provide that no 
person may operate a logging camp or a 
small logging camp without a licence for 
it, and that no person may apply for a 
licence unless the camp meets the standards 
set out in the Act and the regulations issued 
under it. 


Licences are issued by the Minister of 
Mines, Agriculture and Resources on pay- 
ment of a fee of $10 for a permanent 
logging camp and $2 for a non-permanent 
camp. All licences expire on March 31 next 
after issue, unless sooner revoked. They 
must be posted in a conspicuous place in 
the camp. 

The Minister or his representative may 
revoke or suspend a licence if a camp is 
operated contrary to the Act or the regula- 
tions. The officer making the suspension, 
however, must inform the operator of the 
reason for, and duration of, the suspension. 
When a licence has been revoked, no person 
may apply for a new licence for that camp 
until after March 31 following the revoca- 
tion. 


Ontario Energy Act 


In Ontario, the regulations governing the 
production, distribution and consumption of 
gas and oil, issued under the Energy Act, 
were revised. O. Reg. 100/61, gazetted May 
6, amends O. Reg. 1/61 (L.G., Mar., p. 
272). It deals mainly with safety matters. 

The new regulation, revoking an existing 
provision with a similar purpose, exempts 
appliances for the use of natural or manu- 
factured gas in one-family and two-family 
dwellings from a provision added to the 
Act at this last session, which requires that 
the installation, repair, service or removal 
of any gas appliance may be done only 
by, or under the supervision of, a registered 
gas fitter. Appliances for the use of lique- 
fied petroleum gas are also exempted from 
this new amendment to the Act. 

A qualified gas fitter employed in an 
institution or commercial or industrial un- 
dertaking may now be registered as a main- 
tenance gas fitter to install, repair, service 
or remove gas appliances, or to supervise 
these operations, in the buildings of his 
employer. 

The regulations now provide that any 
person with appropriate qualifications may 
be registered as a pipeline inspector. 
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A fee of $5 for examination and any 
certificate of registration of a gas fitter, 
maintenance gas fitter or pipeline inspector, 
or for the renewal of such a certificate, 
has been set. 


Prince Edward Island Motor Carrier Act 


Regulations under the Prince Edward 
Island Motor Carrier Act were gazetted 
May 20, repealing regulations published in 
January 1960. Among other provisions, the 
regulations lay down rules regarding extra- 
provincial carriers and hours and qualifica- 
tions of drivers. 

All public motor trucks engaged in extra- 
provincial operations must be licensed under 
the Motor Vehicle Transport Act of Canada. 
Such licences are issued by the Prince 
Edward Island Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, which, under the Motor Vehicle 
Transport Act of Canada, is authorized to 
issue licences to extra-provincial carriers 
on the same terms as to local carriers. 


The regulations stipulate that no motor 
carrier or other person owning, controlling, 
managing or driving a public motor bus 
or truck may drive or permit a person to 
drive more than 10 hours in any 24-hour 
period. They further provide that no person 
may drive a public passenger bus or public 
motor truck after having worked at other 
employment during the day when, by so 
doing, his total period of employment or 
work as a driver or otherwise exceeds 12 
hours in any 24-hour period. For purposes 
of this provision, time occupied riding in 
a bus or truck as a helper, relief driver or 
otherwise will be considered as driving time 
but time spent resting or sleeping in a 
properly equipped berth or bunk on a 
vehicle will not be counted. 


Every holder of a motor carrier licence 
must keep a record of the hours worked by 
bus drivers. Every truck driver is required 
to keep an accurate record of his hours of 
work. Such records must be made available 
for inspection by a peace officer or officer 
of the Public Utilities Commission upon 
request. 

The Commission may require a bus driver 
or a truck driver to undergo a physical 
examination at any time, in which case the 
driver may not drive a bus or truck nor 
may the carrier permit him to drive unless 
he has filed with the Commission a certifi- 
cate from a duly qualified medical practi- 
tioner certifying as to his physical fitness. 

The regulations further provide that no 
person may drive a public bus or truck 
unless he has at least one year’s experience 
in driving motor vehicles extending through- 
out four seasons of the year. 


Quebec Public Health Act 


The regulations concerning sanitary con- 
ditions in industrial camps, issued under 
the Quebec Public Health Act (L.G. 1950, 
p. 1922), have been amended by O.C. 635, 
gazetted May 20. 

The amendment forbids batching camps, 
which are defined as camps where workers 
make out alone, without a cook, foreman 
or anyone to see to the maintenance of the 
place. 

Another new provision prohibits super- 
imposed bunks in any new construction 
which serves as a dormitory in camps. The 
Director of the Division of Industrial Hy- 
giene, however, may grant a delay until 
August 1, 1961 to allow employers to con- 
form with this provision in respect of dor- 
mitories already built. 





United States Fair Labor Standards Act 


An amendment to the United States 
Fair Labor Standards Act raising the mini- 
mum hourly wage and extending coverage 
was signed by President Kennedy on May 5 
to go into force on September 3. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
federal wage-hour law, was enacted in 1938 
as a counter-depression measure. With 
certain exceptions it applies to employees 
engaged in interstate commerce, in the 
production of goods for such commerce or 
in any closely related occupation. It not 
only sets a federal minimum wage but 
also requires the payment of time and one- 
half the regular rate after 40 hours in a 
week and restricts child labour. 
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The minimum wage was originally set 
at 25 cents an hour, with provision for an 
increase to 30 cents in 1939 and to 40 
cents in 1945. In 1949, the minimum hourly 
rate was increased to 75 cents effective from 
January 25, 1950, but at the same time 
coverage was reduced. A 1955 amendment 
raised the minimum to $1 an hour, effec- 
tive March 1, 1956, but left the coverage 
unchanged. 

In his message to Congress on February 
2 on his program for economic recovery 
and growth, President Kennedy recom- 
mended improvements in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, stating: 


I urge the Congress to raise the minimum 
wage immediately to $1.15 and to $1.25 within 
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two years. This will improve the incomes, 
level of living, morale, and efficiency of many 
of our lowest-paid workers, and provide incen- 
tives for their more productive utilization. 
This can actually increase productivity and 
hold down unit costs, with no adverse effects 
on our competition in world markets and our 
balance of payments. More than four-fifths 
of those commodities affected by either export 
or import trends are produced by industries 
which would not be significantly affected by a 
moderate increase in the minimum wage. The 
proposed new coverage is basically in retail 
trade and services, which are not affected by 
shifts in international trade. Moreover, exper- 


ience with previous minimum wage increases’ 


indicates little effect on prices... 


The 1961 amendment represents a com- 
promise between a broader Bill approved 
by the Senate and the Kitchin-Ayres Bill 
passed by the House of Representatives 
after it had rejected the administration bill. 

The Senate Bill, which also had the 
support of the administration, would have 
raised the minimum wage of presently 
covered workers to $1.15 an hour with a 
further increase to $1.25 in two years and 
would have extended coverage to about 
4,000,000 additional employees. It would 
also have established a $1 minimum for 
newly covered workers with provision for 
increases to $1.25 in four years and for 
graduated decreases in maximum straight- 
time hours. 


The Kitchin-Ayres Bill also proposed to 
raise the minimum wage of presently 
covered employees from $1 to $1.15 an 
hour but did not provide for future in- 
creases and would have brought only 
about 1,400,000 additional employees within 
the scope of the Act. It would have pro- 
vided a $1 minimum wage but no overtime 
compensation for newly covered employees. 

The compromise measure establishes a 
minimum wage of $1.15 for presently 
covered workers effective September 3, with 
provision for an increase to $1.25 in two 
years. It also extends coverage to about 
3,624,000 additional workers, the bulk of 
them in the retail and service trades. Newly 
covered employees are to be paid $1 an 
hour with increases to $1.25 over a five- 
year period. Employers of newly protected 
workers are also allowed five years in 
which to adjust to the 40-hour work week 
on a downward graduating scale. 


Coverage 


The original basis of coverage has been 
retained, which means that employees in- 
dividually engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce will 
continue to be protected unless specifically 
exempt. In addition, the 1961 amendment 
expands coverage, for the first time since 
the Act became law in 1938, by introducing 
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a mew concept of coverage, the enterprise 
concept, and by narrowing or eliminating 
some of the exemption provisions. 

In the amended Act a new term, “enter- 
prise”, has been introduced, which means 
the related activities performed (either 
through unified operation or common con- 
trol) by any person for a common business 
purpose. It includes all such activities 
whether performed in one or more estab- 
lishments or by one or more corporate or 
other organizational units but does not 
cover the related activities performed for 
such an enterprise by an independent con- 
tractor. The amended Act also makes it 
clear that a small local independent busi- 
ness not in itself large enough to come 
within the mew coverage is not subject 
to the Act because it has certain dealings 
with a large enterprise. 

Under the new enterprise concept of 
coverage, the application of the Act is now 
extended, within certain limits, to the fol- 
lowing categories of enterprises which have 
employees engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce: 

1. Enterprises with one or more retail 
or service establishments, if the enterprises 
have an annual gross volume of sales of 
$1,000,000 or more (exclusive of certain 
excise taxes) and have purchased or re- 
ceived goods for resale that have moved 
across state lines (not in deliveries from 
the reselling establishment) which amount 
in total annual volume to $250,000 or more; 

2. Urban or interurban transit companies 
with an annual gross volume of sales of 
$1,000,000 or more (exclusive of certain 
excise taxes); 

3. Construction enterprises with an an- 
nual gross volume of business of not less 
than $350,000; 

4. Gasoline service establishments with 
an annual gross volume of sales of $250,- 
000 or more (exclusive of certain excise 


taxes). 

In addition, the amended Act extends 
coverage to establishments in any enterprise 
not included in any of the four categories 
listed above that has employees engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce if the annual gross volume 
of sales of the enterprise is $1,000,000 or 
more. This last provision was designed to 
prevent the continuance of a situation in 
which some employees in an establishment 
were protected while others who worked 
side by side were not. 

Stores in which the only employees are 
the owner or persons standing in the rela- 
tionship of parent, spouse or child of the 
owner are specifically excluded from the 
new coverage provisions. 
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As has been indicated, changes in the 
exemption provisions also brought addi- 
tional employees under the Act. The former 
minimum wage and overtime exemption 
for employees engaged in a local retailing 
capacity was dropped and the exemption 
for switchboard operators in small exchanges 
was narrowed. 

The exemption for employees of retail 
and service establishments doing more than 
50 per cent of their business within the 
State was modified to set out four instances 
in which such employees are exempt. 
They are now exempt from the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions if their 
establishment is not in one of the newly 
covered enterprises referred to above. They 
are also exempt if their establishment is 
part of a covered enterprise but does not 
itself have sales of over $250,000 annually; 
is a hotel, motel, restaurant, motion picture 
theatre, an amusement or _ recreational 
establishment operating on a seasonal basis; 
or is a hospital, an institution for the sick, 
aged, mentally ill or defective or a school 
for handicapped or gifted children. 

Employees in laundry and dry cleaning 
establishments, which the Senate Bill pro- 
posed to cover, continue to be exempt. Other 
categories of employees that remain exempt 
from the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions include: employees engaged in a 
bona fide executive, administrative or pro- 
fessional capacity or as outside salesmen, 
agricultural workers, fishermen and persons 
engaged in offshore processing of seafoods, 
employees of taxicab operators, logging 
trews of 12 or fewer employees, persons 
employed by small newspapers and em- 
ployees of small telegraphic agencies in 
exempt retail or service establishments. 


The 1961 amendments also exempted 
from the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions country elevators with not more 
than five employees, and retail or service 
establishments primarily engaged in food 
or beverage service on the premises or in 
specified catering activities. A similar 
exemption was provided for employees in 
establishments engaged in selling automo- 
biles, trucks or farm implements. 

A number of employees who were pre- 
viously exempted from both the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions are now 
given minimum wage protection but con- 
tinue to be exempt from the Act’s overtime 
requirements. These include: seamen em- 
ployed on American vessels, employees of 
urban and interurban transit companies and 
employees of gasoline service stations. 

Subject to certain qualifications, over- 
time exemptions are also set out for the 
following: announcers, news editors and 
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chief engineers of radio and_ television 
stations in cities of specified population; 
employees of certain independent local 
bulk petroleum products distributors, if 
the annual sales of the enterprise do not 
exceed $1,000,000, and, under specified 
conditions, local delivery drivers and driv- 
ers’ helpers who are compensated on. the 
basis of trip rates or other delivery pay- 
ment plan. 


The former overtime exemption for cer- 
tain motor carrier, air carrier, railroad and 
pipeline employees is retained. 


The seasonal overtime exemption for 
employees engaged in processing and can- 
ning of agricultural commodities was re- 
duced. 


Another 1961 amendment allows an over- 
time exemption for commission employees. 
An employer is not obliged to pay over- 
time to an employee in a retail or service 
establishment if the employee’s regular rate 
of pay exceeds one and one-half times the 
minimum hourly rate applicable to him and 
more than half his compensation for a 
representative period (not less than one 
month) comes from commissions on goods 
or services. 


Minimum Rates 


As has been indicated, the minimum wage 
for the estimated 23.9 million workers now 
protected by the $1 rate will be increased 
to $1.15 on September 3 and to $1.25 an 
hour in two years. Both the House and 
Senate Labor Committees reported that in 
making their recommendations they had 
considered the current economic situation 
and such factors as: (1) trends in the 
relationship of the minimum wage level to 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing; 
(2) changes in the cost of living and in 
productivity since the effective date of the 
1956 increase to $1 an hour; (3) the annual 
income required to maintain a minimum 
standard of living; and (4) the impact of 
the proposed minimum rates as compared 
with the impact of the 1956 increase. The 
Senate Committee also considered the im- 
pact on employment, on prices and on 
foreign competition. 


Because a majority of the newly covered 
enterprises are in the retail and service 
industries where wages are relatively low, 
the amended Act provides for a gradual 
application of minimum wage standards. 
The minimum for newly covered workers 
will be $1 an hour the first three years 
after the effective date of the 1961 amend- 
ments, $1.15 during the fourth year and 
$1.25 thereafter. 
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A further amendment gives the Adminis- 
trator authority to issue regulations pro- 
viding for the employment of full-time 
students at subminimum rates outside 
school hours in a retail or service estab- 
lishment, provided that such employment 
is not the type ordinarily given to a full- 
time employee. As in the case of learners, 
apprentices and messengers, special certi- 
ficates will be issued and limitations as to 


time, number, proportion and length of 


service imposed. 


As well as establishing new minimum 
rates, the 1961 amendment also modified the 
definition of wage. Under the Act, it has 
been permissible for an employer to include 
in wages the reasonable cost, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, of furnishing 
the employee with board, lodging or other 
facilities customarily furnished by such 
employer to his employees. A new proviso 
has been added giving the Secretary of 
Labor authority to determine the fair 
value of facilities furnished by the em- 
ployer on the basis of average cost to the 
employer or to groups of employers simi- 
larly situated, or average value to groups 
of employees, or other appropriate mea- 
sures of fair value. Another provides that 
the cost of board, lodging or other facilities 
must not be included as part of wages if 
excluded by a bona fide collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 


Two-step increases are also provided for 
presently covered employees in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, where minimum 
wage rates are established by wage orders 
issued by the Secretary of Labor on the 
recommendation of tripartite industry com- 
mittees. Existing wage rates are to be 
increased by 15 per cent within 60 days 
after the effective date of the 1961 amend- 
ments or one year after the effective date 
of the most recent wage order, whichever 
is later, unless an appeal is made. Two 
years after the 15-per-cent increase has 
become effective, rates are to be further 
increased by an amount equal to 10 per 
cent of the rate or rates in effect when the 
1961 amendments came into force. 

Either of the percentage increases re- 
ferred to above may be superseded by the 
rates prescribed in a wage order issued by 
the Secretary on the recommendation of a 
review committee. Such a committee may 
be appointed on the application of employ- 
ers employing a majority of employees in 
an industry. If, after considering the finan- 
cial data and other information submitted 
with the application, the Secretary believes 
that the percentage increases will substan- 
tially curtail employment in the industry he 
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may appoint a review committee, which 
may recommend a rate or rates in lieu of 
the applicable percentage increase. 


The Act further provides no special 
industry committee may hold any hearing 
within one year after a minimum rate for 
such an industry has been recommended to 
the Secretary by a review committee. 


Minimum rates for newly protected 
workers in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands are to be established by wage 
orders recommended by special industry 
committees appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor within 60 days after the enactment 
of the amendments. 


Maximum Hours 


The 40-hour work week standard for 
employees now protected by the Act has 
been retained. 


No maximum hours requirements are 
established for newly covered workers for 
the first two years so that employers may 
make the initial adjustment to the $1 mini- 
mum wage before being required to pay 
a premium rate for overtime hours. Newly 
protected workers must be paid one and 
one-half times their regular rates of pay 
after 44 hours during the third year, after 
42 hours during the fourth year and after 
40 hours thereafter. 


Child Labour 


The prohibition against the employment 
of oppressive child labour has been extended 
to newly covered enterprises. 


Other Provisions 


In addition to raising the minimum wage 
and expanding coverage, the amending Act 
also introduced several other new features. 
One new provision reflects the concern felt 
by some members of Congress about the 
upward trend in imports of types of pro- 
ducts produced in the United States by 
relatively low-wage firms. It directs the 
Secretary to make investigations whenever 
he has reason to believe that in any 
industry under the Act the competition 
of foreign producers has resulted or is 
likely to result in increased unemployment. 
If he finds that increased unemployment 
has in fact resulted or is likely to result 
he must make a full and complete report 
of his findings to the President. In this 
report he may include pertinent informa- 
tion on the increased employment resulting 
from additional exports in any industry 
under the Act. 

Another new provision requires the Secre- 
tary to study the complicated system of 
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exemptions now available under the Act 
for handling and processing of agricultural 
products, as well as the complex problems 
involving rates of pay of employees in 
hotels, motels, restaurants and other food 
service enterprises presently exempted from 
the Act. When he makes his annual report 
to Congress in January 1962, giving his 
evaluation of minimum wages, he must 
include a special report containing the 
results of this study, together with recom- 
mendations for further legislation to sim- 
plify and remove inequities in the applica- 
tion of these exemptions. 

Two other amendments were designed to 
establish a more effective method of en- 
forcing an employee’s rights. Until now, 
the Secretary has had no authority to 


require the payment of minimum wages 
and overtime not paid in compliance with 
the law except where an employee has re- 
quested such action. According to the 
House Labor Committee, this limitation 
impeded the Secretary in his efforts to 
enforce the Act, since many employees who 
were not paid in accordance with the law 
were hesitant about requesting legal action 
against their employers. The amended Act 
authorizes the federal courts, in injunction 
proceedings brought by the Secretary of 
Labor, to order the payment of the actual 
amount of unpaid minimum wages or 
Overtime compensation. However, once a 
complaint is filed by the Secretary, the 
employee is now prohibited from initiating 
a private action to recover the amount due. 





Trade Analyses Published by the Department of Labour 


These analyses consist of an orderly listing of the essential operations that a 
fully trained journeyman should be able to perform and also the items of related 
knowledge that facilitate the doing of those operations. 


The following analyses are available at 50 cents per copy (except the Machinist, 


which is $2.50) from: The 


Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 
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Ont. 
Year of Catalogue 
Issue No. 
Analysis of the Carpentry Trade* 1955 L39-155 
Analysis of the Bricklaying Trade (out of print) 1956 L39-256 
Analysis of the Machinist's Trade* |... 1956 L39-356 
Analysis of the Plastering Trade .................. 1956 L39-456 
Analysis of the Plumbing Trade ...................... 1956 L39-557 
Analysis of the Motor Vehicle Repair Trade (Me- 
chanical) .:..05..4 ine eS eee 1957 L39-657 
Analysis of the Sheet Metal Trade... 1957 L39-757 
Analysis of the Motor Vehicle Trade (Body) .... 1958 L39-858 
Analysis of the Electrical Construction Trade . 1958 L39-958 
Analysis of the Painting and Decorating Trade .... 1959 L39-1059 
Analysis of the Heavy Duty Repair Trade ........ 1959 L39-1159 
Analysis Of the Welding =trades a... uni Ane 1959 L39-1259 
Analysis of the Steamfitting and Air Condition- 
lig i Leacieie She een. condl.. foe ee 1960 L39-1360 
Analysis of the Commercial Cooking Trade . 1960 L39-1460 
Analysis of the Toolmaking Trade ................. 1960 L39-1560 
Analysis of the Radio & TV Servicing Trade .... 1960 L39-1660 
Analysis of the Refrigeration and Air Condition- 
IDG GLTAUS Uethetvotecm mie et... oe 1961 L39-1760 
Analysis of the Linemen Trade (Electrical Utility) tT 


*Under Revision—a new edition being prepared. 
TTo be issued in 1961. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit af end of April down 
125,000 from month earlier total but virtually unchanged from April 1960 total, 
Statistics* show. Fewer initial and renewal claims during April than March 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on April 28 numbered 713,100; 
this was a decline of 125,000 from the 
March 31 total of 838,000 but virtually 
unchanged from last year’s April 29 count 
of 714,900. 

Regular claimants on April 28 totalled 
466,400, a decrease of 106,000 from the 
end of March and of 19,900 from the 
figure on April 29, 1960. 

Seasonal benefit claimants numbered 
246,800 on April 28 as against 265,800 on 
March 31; one year ago, their number 
was 228,600. 

At the end of April the average claimant 
had been on continuous claim 14.5 weeks; 
for males the average was 14.2 weeks and 
for females 15.4 weeks. Almost one quar- 
ter of claimants had been reporting con- 
tinuously for more than 20 weeks, as of 
April 28. This proportion was higher for 
females than for males: 30 per cent of 
women and only 22 per cent of men were 
thus classified. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 

A total of 209,600 initial and renewal 
claims was filed during April, almost 
50,000 fewer than in March and 5,000 
below the 214,600 claims filed in April 
1960. 

About one half of the 144,000 initial 
claims filed in April was estimated to be 
from claimants terminating regular benefit 
and requesting re-establishment of credits, 
under regular or seasonal benefit. About 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘“‘live file’? at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inev- 
itably includes some whose claims are in process. 
During the seasonal benefit period, claims in process 
are classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


80 per cent of these would be granted an 
extension under the seasonal benefit§ pro- 
visions, Class B. 

Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly estimate of benefi- 
ciaries in April was 708,200, compared with 
807,100 in March and 732,900 in April 
1960. 

Benefit payments amounted to $64.5 mil- 
lion in April as against $85.2 million* 
during March and $61.8 million during 
April 1960. 

The average weekly benefit was $23.98 in 
April, $23.99 in March, and $22.18 in 
April 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


This year the annual renewal of insur- 
ance books took place during May. Con- 
sequently, the usual statistics on the number 
of insurance books and contribution cards 
issued to employees for the month ending 
April 30, 1961 are not available. These 
figures will again be available as of May 
31, 1961 and, being cumulative, they will 
include all new entrants to the insured 
population from April 1, 1961. 





§Seasonal benefit Class A is inoperative on claims 
filed after March 31; however, claimants terminat- 
ing on regular and unable to re-establish under the 
regular provisions would qualify automatically for 
seasonal benefit Class B. 

*In order to obtain a fiscal year balance on pay- 
ments, the March data include supplementary pay- 
ments which, in other months, would be included 
in the month following. 
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On April 30, 1961, registered employers 
numbered 332,394, an increase of 399 since 
March 31, 1961. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 7,657 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,077 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 192 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,388 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutionst were begun in 195 cases, 
30 against employers and 165 against claim- 


ants. Punitive disqualificationst as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations 
numbered 2,510. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in April totalled $22,- 
590,150.58, compared with $29,244,851.64* 
in March and $22,194,917.24 in April 1960. 

Benefits paid in April totalled $64,540,- 
209.48 compared with $85,187,925.98 in 
March and $61,767,880.26 in April 1960. 

The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund on April 30 was $143,651,- 
927.75; on March 31 it was $184,684,- 
852.66* and on April 30, 1960 it was 
$326,319,269.93. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1823, March 23, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 46 years of age, filed a renewal appli- 
cation for benefit on August 15, 1960, and 
was registered for employment as a sewing 
machine operator (pocket maker), an 
occupation in which she had 26 years of 
experience. She stated that she had been 
employed one day (July 8, 1960) on 
pocket work for Company A, Toronto, 
Ont., at a wage of $1.00 an hour and that 
she was laid off because of “lack of work— 
on call”. 

She stated also: “... would not have 
returned if I had been called as the pay 
was too low for that type of work. As a 
skilled pocket maker I should have re- 
ceived $1.50 per hour—just staying home 
and seeking work since July 8, 1960—avail- 
able for work.” 

The claim was allowed. Previous to 
this, she had worked as a sewing machine 
operator one day (June 20, 1960) for 
the aforementioned employer and volun- 
tarily left. Before that, she was employed 
as a sewing machine operator with another 
employer, at $75.00 a week (piece work), 
from October 26, 1958 to April 22, 1960, 
when she again voluntarily left as she 
considered the machine she was operating 
was defective. In both of these instances, 
she was disqualified by the insurance officer 
for a period of six weeks. 

On October 5, 1960, the Commission’s 
local office notified the claimant of an offer 
of continuing employment as an operator 
(pockets) for a manufacturer of men’s 





tThese do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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clothing in the city of Toronto, the earn- 
ings being reckoned by the piece and 
averaging $50.00 a week, which allegedly 
was in accordance with the prevailing rate 
in the district for that type of work. The 
hours of work were eight a day and 40 
a week, day work. 


She refused to accept the offer because 
on arrival at the job the foreman said 
she might be able to earn $40.00 a week 
but he could not guarantee it and, being 
a skilled pocket maker, she wanted a guar- 
anteed starting wage of $50.00 a week, if 
the earnings were reckoned by the piece. 
The local office commented that the claim- 
ant was a skilled and fast operator and that 
the foreman was not aware of her poten- 
tialities; that had she given the job a trial, 
she would have proved to herself that she 
could have earned a wage which would 
have been satisfactory to her. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from October 2 to November 12, 
1960, because in his opinion, she had, 
without good cause, refused to accept a 
situation in suitable employment (section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act). 


On October 24, 1960, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees and stated 
that at the time she was offered the job 
she told the lady who interviewed her at 
the Commission’s local office that she was 
a skilled pocket maker and would accept 
a wage of $1.25 an hour; that when she 
spoke to the foreman at the plant he told 
her that the firm handled a cheaper line 





*This revised final figure for March 1961 includes 
supplementary figures not included in the interim 
report published in the June issue. 
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of pants and, therefore, could not meet her 
average wage. So, in view of this, she 
refused the offer. 

A board of referees heard the case in 
Toronto on November 25, 1960. The 
claimant attended the hearing and admitted 
that she did not pursue the details of the 
employment offered beyond the amount of 
money she would have been guaranteed. 
The board also got in touch with the em- 
ployer, from whom it was established that 


a union shop existed at the plant; that the | 


claimant had been guaranteed a minimum 
wage of $38.00 a week and that it would 
have depended on her speed and ability 
as to how much money she might have 
earned beyond this sum. 

The board, by a majority decision, dis- 
missed the appeal and maintained the dis- 
qualification imposed by the insurance 
officer. In so doing, the majority members 
expressed the opinion that the claimant 
should have given the job a trial in order 
to establish what her earning power might 
be. The said members also took cognizance 
of the claimant’s prolonged period of unem- 
ployment. 

The dissenting member of the board was 
of the opinion that if the claimant, a 
“pocket operator” for 26 years in a better 
grade of work, had accepted the job, she 
would have been downgraded and for that 
reason, the claim for benefit should be 
allowed. 

In a memorandum on file, a placement 
officer of the Commission explained, in 
the following terms, the method of arriving 
at (a) the average wage of $50.00 a week 
for operators at the place of employment 
and (b) the prevailing rate of pay: 

The Placement Officer secured the informa- 
tion that the average wage rate at Z............ 
Clothing, for an operator, was $50 per week 
by taking a survey of the 701s in her (the 
placement officer’s) file and checking for the 
average weekly earnings shown by applicants 
who had been employed at Z............ Clothing. 

The prevailing rate was arrived at by taking 
a survey of the average weekly rates indicated 
on orders for people in this occupational cate- 
gory and by verifying this by checking average 
weekly earnings. This was also confirmed by 
a telephone call to a union official. 

Union shops pay all their operators on a 


piece work basis and the rate is set by the 
WEN Tey 5 ay Agree re Clothing is a union shop. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
59 of the Act, which provides, among other 
things, that an insured person is disqualified 
from receiving benefit if he has without 
good cause refused to accept suitable em- 
ployment, provides also that employment 
is not suitable for a claimant if it is 


(2) (b) employment in his usual occupation 
either at a lower rate of earnings or on condi- 
tions less favourable than those observed by 
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agreement between employers and employees, 
or in the absence of any such agreement, than 
those recognized by good employers... 

In the present case, the employment 
offered was in the claimant’s usual occupa- 
tion of sewing machine operator and there 
is prima facie evidence that it was not at a 
lower rate of earnings nor on conditions 
less favourable than stated in the above 
quoted subsection (2) (b). Therefore, as 
the claimant has failed to adduce evidence 
to the contrary, I must conclude that the 
employment which was notified to her on 
October 5, 1960, was suitable within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Furthermore, in the absence of evidence 
to disprove the placement officer’s explana- 
tion as to how the average wage of $50 a 
week was arrived at, I consider that her 
reason for refusing it, viz., that the em- 
ployer could not, in effect, guarantee her 
a starting wage of $50 a week, did not con- 
stitute good cause within the meaning of 
the Act under the circumstances. The best 
way she could ascertain whether she would 
be able to earn $50 a week was not by 
merely asking the employer, who apparently 
had no particular knowledge of her long 
experience and ability in the occupation, 
but by giving the employment a fair trial. 


For the above reasons, I decide to dis- 
miss the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1827, March 23, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 54 years of age, filed a renewal appli- 
cation for benefit on November 2, 1960, 
and was registered for employment as a 
bus driver. He stated in his application 
that he had been employed as such at a 
salary of $60 a week from September 6 
to October 31, 1960, when he was dismissed 
because he refused to drive a school bus 
that, in his opinion, was not road-worthy. 


The employer reported that the claimant 
had “refused to do what he was paid to 
do.” Later, he commented: 


Employee was paid to drive and look after 
the vehicle. He claimed he was paid only to 
drive. He left the vehicle in darn bad con- 
dition, which I discovered after he was dis- 
charged. As to “roadworthy condition” the 
Department of Transport inspected the vehicle 
and could find nothing wrong with it mechan- 
ically. I have no further comment to make. 


Following a request from the local office 
of the Commission for further information, 
the claimant replied: 


It was not safe for me or the children to 
ride in this bus which was a converted station 
wagon. To get the breaks fixed, after 5 days 
not in operation, I had to go to Mrs. ............ s 
who is owner of the school. She confirmed my 
statement by phoning the garage, who, in turn, 
ordered the bus off the road till fixed. The 
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breaks since have been fixed. There were many 
other things to be fixed such as chassis to be 
straightened, doors not in working order, front 
axle twisted, very bad steering and broken 
windshield. 


On November 22, 1960, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant that he was 
disqualified for a period of six weeks, 
namely, from October 30 to December 10, 
1960, because, in his opinion, the claimant 
had lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct (section 60(1) of the 
Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and stated that the vehicle in ques- 
tion was not a bus; that the regular seats 
had been removed and replaced with boards 
to accommodate more children. 


In a subsequent communication, the 
claimant supplied additional details regard- 
ing the defective condition of the vehicle. 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Toronto on December 30, 1960. The em- 
ployer was present at the hearing but the 
claimant did not attend. The majority mem- 
bers of the board, on the strength of the 
evidence on file and that given orally by 
the employer at the hearing, dismissed the 
appeal and maintained the disqualification 
that had been imposed by the insurance 
officer. 


The dissenting member of the board ex- 
pressed the following opinion: 


I cannot agree with the majority decision of 
the Board because, on the basis of the evidence 
presented, I believe that the claimant exercised 
good judgment in refusing to drive the vehicle 
in its condition at the time of his dismissal. 


NMietpeecee , the claimant’s former employer, 
appeared before the Board and submitted oral 
testimony but, in my opinion, only strengthened 
the position of the claimant. It was unfor- 
tunate, I believe, that the claimant did not also 
appear because it is probable that he could 
have further strengthened his position and my 
colleagues might well have found in his favour. 


Mraeo spoke of expecting his driver 
to effect minor running repairs, but the state 
of the vehicle, by the employer’s own testimony, 
required attention beyond this scope, and he 
said nothing to refute the claimant’s testimony 
that he was dismissed for refusing to drive the 
vehicle in this condition. There may have been 
a variety of other reasons for his dismissal at 
other times, but the facts as presented to the 
Board, indicate that he was dismissed fo 
refusing to drive the vehicle. Mr. ............ , in 
attempting to substantiate his reasons for dis- 
charging the claimant, agreed that the vehicle 
was in “darn bad condition”, ie. brakes in 
need of repair, chassis broken, bad steering, 
etc. It is likely that the Department of Trans- 
port inspected the vehicle after these repairs 
were effected. I submit that the owner of the 
vehicle has an obligation to be aware of its 
roadability regardless of the activities of his 
employee. 


Decision against employees in such matters 
would tend to discourage them from taking 
this course of action in the future and, where 
the safety of the public is involved, such actions 
should be encouraged, not the reverse. 


I, therefore, find that the claimant’s appeal 
one be allowed and the disqualification 
ted. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
January 16, 1961. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that the motor vehicle which 
was used to transport children to and 
from school, and which the claimant re- 
fused to continue driving, was in such 
unsafe condition that to keep operating it 
in that condition would definitely not have 
been in the interest of public safety. 


Under these circumstances and _ also 
because it has not been established that 
the claimant was responsible for letting 
the vehicle get in such condition or for 
having the defective or dangerous condi- 
tion corrected, I consider that his refusal 
was justified. 

I consequently decide to reverse the 
decision of the board of referees and to 
allow the claimant’s appeal. 


Re 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 279 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown Corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 228 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 

unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 
; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum fate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 


follows: 


Department 

CISL 9 bs lime fo 9 0" IT ne en re 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 
Defence Production 
Post Office 
R.C.M.P. 


Se i ry 
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The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
1 $ 2,118.80 
4 632,422.60 
131 864,490.00 
1 329,293.85 
9 58,093.23 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 





(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 


ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 


During May the sum of $6,141.30 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their conract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 235 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Oulook Sask: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, Al Johnson Construction 
Co of Canada Ltd & Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of upstream tunnels, South 
Saskatchewan River Dam. Saskatoon Sask: Saskatchewan General Electric Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of electrical transformer & equipment in headerhouse, Research Station. Prince 
George B C: Thompson Construction Co Ltd, construction of sheep shed (pole type), 
Experimental Farm. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: John Kovacs, *crack filling & painting gyproc & wood trim of 
ceilings & walls of Bldg 404; Walter G Mansveld, *painting exterior of 17 bldgs; J C 
Sulpher Construction Ltd, *repairing exterior of brick parapet of Bldgs 100 & 150; 
Walter G Mansveld, *vacuum & wipe cleaning of Bldg 145; Irving Harding Ltd, *com- 
pleting roofing & flashing of Bldgs 100 & 150. Deep River Ont: John Kovacs, *painting 
interior of 29 houses & 5 apts; Rene Robitaille, painting exterior of houses & other 
Crown-owned bldgs. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: M J Lalonde Ltd, *recovering of kitchen & bathroom floors & 
kitchen counter tops, Villeray Terrace. Fort Erie Ont: J D St Clair, *exterior painting 
of 26 houses (5/48). Guelph Ont: C C Hill, *exterior painting of 43 houses (4/49). 
Hespeler Ont: Dohmen Painting, *exterior painting of 18 houses (3/48). Kitchener Ont: 
C C Hill, *exterior painting of 56 houses (2/48). Peterborough Ont: Cardinal Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 126 housing units (VR 10/48 & 11/49). 
Stamford Ont: C C Hill,* exterior painting of 15 houses (2/48). Thorold Ont: C C Hill, 
*exterior painting of 28 houses (1/48). Windsor Ont: Green Lawn Co, *landscaping 
repairs (12/48 & 13/49). Lloydminster Sask: W M Dunk, “exterior painting of houses 
(1/48). Moose Jaw Sask: Ashton & Ware, *exterior painting of 115 housing units (VR 
7/48). North Battleford Sask: W M Dunk, *exterior painting of houses (3/48). Prince 
Albert Sask; Alf T Dodge & Son, *exterior painting of houses (4/48). Swift Current Sask: 
Roy A Belbin, *exterior painting of houses (1/48). Yorkton Sask: E W Wallace, “exterior 
painting of houses (4/48). Edmonton, Red Deer & Ponoka Alta: Ideal Paving & Con- 
struction Co, *asphalt paving. Chilliwack B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, *lagging of water 
pipe in six unit blocks (DND 4/58). Vancouver B C: R G Kelly, general carpentry 
repairs, Fraserview & Renfrew No 3 Housing Projects; D R McCallum, general plumbing 
repairs, Fraserview & Renfrew No 3 Housing Projects; D R McCallum, *oil furnace 
service contract to houses; Arli Contracting, *roofing service contract to houses; Trasolini 
& Bros Ltd, *site improvement, Terraces. 
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Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Nakina Indian Agency Ont: City Electric, electrical wiring & construction of diesel 
electric power plant, Constance Lake IR, Constance Lake. Nelson River Indian Agency 
Man: Keewatin Electric Ltd, installation of electrical generating equipment & related 
work at Hford. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: Van Vliet Construction Co Ltd 
construction of water supply system & alterations to sewage disposal system, Fort Ver- 
milion. Fort St John Indian Agency B C: Ralph Meachem, construction of ten houses 
Halfway River Indian Reserve No 168. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, shoulder grading of runways & drainage 
extension, RCAF Station. Summerside P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, extension to 
armament bldg. Halifax N §S: Al Parelman Ltd, replacement of roof slab, Bldg D-64, 
HMC Dockyard; James F Lahey Ltd, exterior painting of 81 apartment bldgs, Shannon 
Park. Newport Corners N S: C W Stone Ltd, supply & installation of tower ladder 
safety devices. Churchill Man: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of permanent fire hall 
bldg. Prince George B C: Thompson Construction Co Ltd, sheathing & insulating walls 
& ceiling of drill hall. Vedder Crossing B C: Mott Electric Ltd, improvements to fire 
alarm system, RCSME. 


Building and Maintenance 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to pavement & application of slurry 
seal; County Tile Ltd, re-shingling of 16 bldgs; Curran & Briggs Ltd, asphalt surfacing 
of access road to RX/TX bldg, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, 
construction of No 3 sewage lift station. Centralia Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of 91 PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Lakeview Ont: Armstrong Bros Co 
Ltd, repairs to main roads & seal coating, No 15 ROD. Petawawa Ont: Walker Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 88 MDPA’s & 35 bldgs in Camp. Churchill Man: 
Matheson Bros Ltd, repair of fire damaged bldg L-5. Shilo Man: Erwin Radeke, interior 
painting of 107 PMQ’s, Camp. Winnipeg Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, hangar 
apron extension, RCAF Station; The Hi-Grade Heating & Sheet Metal Ltd, supply & 
installation of eavestroughs for 361 PMQ’s. Saskatoon Sask: Park & Derochie Decorating 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of 62 PMQ’s. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: Hazelwood Bros, interior maintenance painting of PMQ’s, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Dean’s Nursery Ltd, *application of brush kill & soil sterilization, 
Albro Lake, Mt Uniacke receiver & sterilazation sites. McNab’s Island N S: Standard 
Construction Co Ltd, cribwork replacement, Garrison Pier. Clinton Ont: F E Dayus Co 
Ltd, re-roofing, RCAF Station; D A Kay & Son, painting, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: 
Kingston Painting & Decorating Services, repairing, plastering & interior painting of areas 
in Yeo Hall. Orleans Ont: Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, installation of fence at VPG. 
Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, road repairs at Connaught Rifle Range. 
Picton Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing Bldgs Nos 7, 9, 16, 28, 46 & 49, 
Camp. Trenton Ont: Walter F MacCormack, painting of bldgs at No 6 Repair Depot, 
RCAF Station; Mosler Taylor Safes Ltd, supply & installation of security guardhouse 
doors & frames with emergency release devices, RCAF Station; T J C Home Products 
Ltd, supply & installation of 150 aluminum self storing storm & screen doors, RCAF 
Station. Uplands Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, paving roads, RCAF Station. Brandon Man: 
Newton Electric Ltd, repairs to heating system & controls at Armouries. Gimli Man: 
Sheridan Industries Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum windows, RCAF Station; Stan’s 
Painting & Decorating Contractors, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Prince 
Albert Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, conversion of low pressure steam boilers from coal to 
gas-oil firing in Armoury. Saskatoon Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, surfacing, paving, trim- 
ming & compacting three parking lots, RCAF Station. Penhold Alta; Park & Derochie 
Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 68 PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Richards- 
Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, supply & installation of electrically operated door in Bldg No 
101, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Old Country Industrial Contractors Ltd, painting 
interior & exterior of Bldg 190-190A, HMC Dockyard; M P Paine Co, improvements to 
roads (asphalt) & sidewalks (concrete), New South Gate area, HMCS Naden. Kamloops 
B C: Kamloops Insulators & Roofers Ltd, re-roofing, reflashing & renewal of sheet metal 
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ventilators, pipe sleeves, chimney flashings & removal & re-installation of upper air 
terminal on lightning protective system on roofs of bldgs. Vancouver B C: Hugo Lantos, 
Continental Painters & Decorators, exterior painting of bldgs. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Foresteel Products Ltd, partial dust control system, Elevator No 1 
Industrial Maintenance Ltd, complete scraping, wire brushing, cleaning, priming & 
painting of steelwork above & below deck of part of main span of Jacques Cartier 
Bridge. 

Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fort Amherst P E I: Wilson & Moore Ltd, *installation of heating system for care- 
taker’s residence. near Alma N B: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, landscape planting 
in motel area, Fundy National Park. Elk Island National Park Alta: Star Blacktop Ltd, 
supplying, hauling, heating, spraying & storing asphalt on roads. 


Post Office Department 


Ottawa Ont: Acousticon Dictograph Co, *installation of intercommunication system 
in Post Office Administration Bldgs, Riverside Drive. Winnipeg Man: Maclvor Electronics 
Ltd, *modification of music & public address system, Post Office Bldg. 


Department of Public Works 


Black Duck Cove Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Botwood Nfld: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Cow Head Nfld: Jas E 
Shears & Sons, breakwater improvements. Isle aux Morts Nfld: Diamond Construction 
(1955) Ltd, construction of wharf. Lord’s Cove Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Petty Harbour Nfld: Wm O'Reilly, harbour improvements. St John’s Nfld: Argo 
Construction Ltd, construction of Veterans’ Wing Pavilion, St John’s General Hospital. 
L’Anse au Loup Labrador: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, construction of wharf 
& shed. Williams Harbour Labrador: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Teta 
construction of community stage. Clarke’s Harbour N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Comeau’s Hill N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of rock talus. Dartmouth 
N S: Oxford Desk Ltd, installation of new laboratory, Oceanographic-Hydrographic 
Research Station. Pictou N S: R K Chappell Construction Ltd, harbour improvements— 
(reconstruction of Pier “C”); Lewis S Munsie, repairs to derrick. Port Maitland N S: 
Wm Benjamin Hall, breakwater repairs. Rockdale N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Boyne’s Cove N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, construction of wharf. Edmundston 
N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, repairs to International Bridge. Escuminac N B: 
Fundy Contractors Ltd, breakwater improvements. Florenceville N B: Coronet Paving 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Richibucto Cape N B: Leo LeBlanc, wharf repairs. 
Bagotville Que: J A Simard, construction of protection works. Berthier en Bas Que: 
Ovila Boucher, construction of protection works. Deschambault Que: Rosaire Savard, wharf 
repairs. Gaspe (Sandy Beach) Que: Couga Construction Ltee, wharf improvements. La 
Tabatiere Que: Landry Construction Inc, wharf extension. Les Ecureuils Que: Rosaire 
Savard, construction of protection works. Magog Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt 
Enrg, repairs to retaining walls. Montreal Que: Paul Bechard, removal of garbage & 
ashes from federal bldgs; J R Robillard Ltee, alterations to Packard Bldg. Paint Hills Que: 
Ron Construction Co Ltd, construction of nursing station & power house. Ste Croix Que: 
Plessis Construction Ltd, extension to protection wall. St Damien de Buckland Que: 
Fernand Pichette, construction of post office. St Donat (Lac Archambault) Que: Danis 
Construction Inc, construction of wharf. St Irenee Que: Patrick Villeneuve, repairs to 
concrete walls of wharf approach. St Louis de Lotbiniere Que; Plessis Construction Ltd, 
construction of protection works. Belle River Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, recon- 
struction of training wall. Burlington Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, pier recon- 
struction, Channel. Cobourg Ont: The Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
Langevin Pier. Fort Albany Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, construction of Health Centre. Hamilton 
Ont: City Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs; Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co Ltd, pier extension, Wellington St Wharf. Ottawa Ont: J H Lock & Sons Ltd, 
supply & installation of air conditioning system, “B” Bldg, Cartier Square; Tippett- 
Richardson (Ottawa) Ltd, moving furniture, equipment, machinery, etc, from National 
Research Council, Montreal Road & Rideau Annex Bldg to new Communications Bldg, 
Riverside Drive; Louis G Fortin Construction, general repairs, DPW Testing Laboratory, 
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Riverside Drive; James More & Sons Ltd, construction of header house, CEF; Louis G 
Fortin Construction, alterations to steel partitioning, Veterans Memorial Bldg; Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, alternations to No 3 Temporary Bldg, Lyon St; Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, supply & installation of fume hood exhaust fans & related work, Food & Drug 
Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, alterations to greenhouses Nos 1, 2, 
4 & passages, Plant Research Institute, Experimental Farm. Parry Sound Ont: Ontario 
Marine & Dredging Ltd, wharf improvements (smelter wharf). Pelee Island Ont: Dean 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Toronto Ont: LC Scott Construction Co Ltd, addition 
to Postal Station “N”; New York Window Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning windows of various 
federal bldgs. Banff National Park Alta: Thode Construction Ltd, paving, Mile 14 to Mile 
32, Trans-Canada Highway; General Construction Co (Alberta) Ltd, paving, Mile 32 
to Mile 51.1, Trans-Canada Highway. Killam Alta: G H Roberts Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fort St James B C: Hay’s Contracting Ltd, & 
Omineca Towing Co, wharf repairs. Lytton B C: Burdett Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters & garage. Merritt B C: State Construction & 
Engineering Ltd, alterations & additions, federal bldg. Nanaimo B C: Geo H Watson, 
alterations & additions to partitions & interior repainting at federal bldg. Vancouver B C: 
The Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, immigration wharf reconstruction. Victoria B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, harbour repairs (Erie St). Cambridge Bay N W T: Don Stewart 
Sheet Metal Ltd, installation of heating system in doctor’s residence & nursing station; 
Fuller & Knowles Co Ltd, installation of plumbing system in doctor’s residence & nursing 
station. Spence Bay N W T: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, installation of plumbing & 
heating systems, Nursing Station & Warehouse; Mercier & Germaine Co Ltd, installation 
of electrical system, Nursing Station & warehouse. Tuktoyaktuk N W T: Danbrook & 
Pelland Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of heating system, Nursing Station; Billy 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of plumbing system, Nursing Station. Flat Creek- 
Eagle Plain Y T: General Enterprises Ltd, re-erection of Bailey Bridge, Mile 0.2, 
Development Road. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Ferryland Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, dredging. Bailey’s Brook N S: 
R A Douglas Ltd, dredging. Digby N S: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Glace Bay 
N S: Harriss & Harriss, redredging. Halifax N S: Walker & Hill, repairs to jetty, Seaward 
Defence Base. Bathurst N B: Harbour Development Ltd, dredging. Campbellton N B: 
The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. St Stephen N B: D B Rigby, alterations & additions to 
federal bldg. Baie Comeau Que: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging. Grande Riviere Que: 
McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Hull Que: St-Cyr & Simard Ltd, repairs to Printing 
Bureau. Montreal Que New System Towel Supply Co Ltd, supply of cleaning equipment, 
sweeping tools & cloth service, various bldgs; Automatic Venetian Blind Laundry Ltd, 
laundering of venetian blinds, various bldgs. Petit Saguenay Que: La Co-operative D’Elec- 
tricitee de Petit Saguenay, extension to lighting system. Roberval Que: Les Chantiers 
Bonneau Ltee, breakwater repairs. St Coeur de Marie Que: Alberie Boivin, wharf repairs. 
St Gedeon Que: Jos Ouellette, construction of hauling slip. Three Rivers Que: Laurent 
Bourasa, installation of partitions, federal bldg. Yamachiche River Que: Louiseville 
Generale Entreprise Enrg, dredging. Eastview Ont: Hallmark Bldg Cleaning Ltd, interior 
cleaning, Landriault Bldg. Fort William Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Kingston 
Ont: Will-Mac Construction, asphalt paving of deck, Crawford Dock. Ottawa Ont: Standard 
Plumbing & Heating, supply & installation of copper silicon horizontal tank, 562 Booth 
St; Hill The Mover, moving boxes of maps, various bldgs; Geo Bolton Ltd, improvement 
to lighting, RCMP Bldg; Doran Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Citizenship Bldg; 
Able Construction Co Ltd, repairs to Prime Minister’s Residence; A Lanctot Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to Post Office workshop; William D’Aoust Construction Ltd, alterations 
to Archives Bldg; Andrews Bros Construction Ltd, repairs to Observatory, CEF; Arnold 
Construction, structural & electrical repairs, Booth Bldg; Acorn Realty Co Ltd, alterations 
to No 2 Temporary Bldg; Servant Electric, improvement to lighting, Forest Products 
Laboratory; Hubert Douglas, structural alterations, Hunter Bldg; Presley Painting & 
Decorating Co, redecoration (basement), Hunter Bldg; Rideau Construction, alterations 
to Centre Block Bldg; MacFarlane & Leblanc, improvements to lighting, No 6 Temporary 
Bldg; L A Legault & Son Co Ltd, improvement to lighting, Lorne Bldg; Kenden Builders 
Ltd, alterations to Hunter Bldg. Toronto Ont: Andmorr Construction Ltd, general altera- 
tions to MacKenzie Bldg; McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Wheatley Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, dredging. Whitby Ont: McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Edmonton Alta: 
Cummings Welding Shop, supply & fabrication of spuds, pedestals, guides & gantries for 
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dredge No 250. Esquimalt B C: Helgsend & Futcher, construction of base drainage, Sea- 
ward Defence. Victoria B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, construction of Magnetometer 
Bldg, Dominion Astrophysical Observatory. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Cornwall Ont: Ontario Steeplejacks, painting of penthouses, SLSA Headquarters 


Office Bldg. 
Department of Transport 


Boar Island Nfld: Beauchamp Hardware Ltd, construction of single dwelling & storage 
shed. Cape Bauld Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
single dwelling & concrete light tower & demolition of existing tower. Marticot Island Nfld: 
S J Clark, construction of single dwelling, combined fog alarm & light tower & storage 
shed. Horton Bluff N S: Vincent M Babin, construction of two single dwellings, combined 
fog alarm bldg & light tower. Saint John N B: Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of taxiway at Airport. Flat Island Que: Fernand & Eusebe Belanger, construction of double 
dwelling & fog alarm bldg. Great Whale River Que: Tyver Ltd, installation of services 
to bldg area & rehabilitation of living quarters. Montreal Que: Allied Building Services 
Ltd, cleaning of Air Terminal Bldgs. Port Harrison Que: The Tower Co (1961) Ltd, 
construction of remote transmitter bldg & installation of LF antenna system. Quebec Que: 
Sanitation Industrial & Maintenance Co, cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, Airport; Union 
des Carriers & Pavages Ltee, strengthening of Runway 06-24, taxiways & parking apron, 
Airport. between Montreal & Quebec Que: McNamara Marine Ltd, *dredging in St 
Lawrence Ship Canal. Aylmer Ont: The Toten Construction Co Ltd, construction of VHF 
Omni Range Bldg & related work. Hope Island Ont: Konvey Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of single dwelling. Lamb Island Ont; John Anderson, construction of single 
dwelling, light tower & pump house & demolition of existing old combined dwelling & 
light tower. Malton Ont: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, site services, Air Terminal Bldg, 
Toronto International Airport. Saskatoon Sask: Wappel Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
strengthening of runways & parking areas, Airport. Calgary Alta: D L Guthrie Con- 
struction, construction of NDB Bldg & related work. Edmonton Alta: McCormick Electric 
Ltd, construction of power supply to ILS bldgs including installation of single phase 
underground cable, International Airport; McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of under- 
ground three phase power cable & trenching & backfill for installation of AASR control 
cables, International Airport. Fort Nelson B C: Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
standby powerhouse & related work, Airport. Gallows Point B C: Nummela Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Prince Rupert B C: F B Stewart & Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of rotating beacon & related work, Airport. Vancouver B C: Stolberg Construction 
(1957) Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg (Lulu Island). Victoria B C: Yarrows Ltd, 
“construction of research vessel for Dept of Fisheries. Fort Smith N W T: Solar Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of maintenance garage & related work. Inuvik N W T: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Air Terminal Bldg & related work. 





Shoriage of Skilled Workers Despite Unemployment 


Acute shortage of skilled workers and Despite high unemployment, there were 


technicians hampers Britain’s industrial ex- 
pansion, according to the National Produc- 
tion Advisory Council on Industry. 


For every unemployed skilled man, there 
were four jobs vacant earlier this year; and 
20,000 vacancies were officially recorded for 
building craftsmen and engineers alone in 
a ministry of labour report at the end of 
last year. The shortage affects bricklayers, 
electricians, and in particular, highly skilled 
crafts like took setters, draughtsmen, and 
carpenters. 


thousands of openings across the country 
which the employment services were unable 
to fill, United States Employment Service 
reports. 


Most of the jobs called for skilled or 
technically trained’ people. For example, 
the California Department of Employment 
had over 8,000 such openings recorded in 
April; the Chicago office of the Illinois 
State Employment Service was unable to 
fill 143 stenographer jobs from its rolls of 
some 195,000 unemployed. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, June 1961 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
was unchanged at 129.0 between the begin- 
ning of May and June 1961.* Declines in 
the transportation, health and personal care, 
and recreation and reading components 
balanced increases in the food and clothing 
components. The housing and tobacco and 
alcohol components were unchanged. 


The food index rose 0.2 per cent as a 
result of higher prices for a variety of items 
including fresh fruits, vegetables, pork, eggs, 
sugar and cereals. 


Price declines were reported for beef, 
chicken, turkey, fresh tomatoes and straw- 
berries, and frozen orange juice. 


The housing index was unchanged at 
132.9 as both the shelter and household 
operation components remained at May 
levels. In shelter, a fractional increase in 
the rent index—the first in six months— 
just balanced a similar decrease in home- 
Ownership index. 


In household operation, lower prices for 
coal and textiles offset price increases for 
furniture, floor coverings, and utensils and 
equipment; the household supplies and serv- 
ices index was unchanged. 


The clothing index increase from 112.4 
to 112.5 reflected higher prices for men’s 
and children’s wear, piece goods and 
clothing services, including laundry, dry 
cleaning and shoe repairs. Footwear prices 
were unchanged, prices for men’s wear 
were lower. 


The transportation index declined from 
141.8 to 141.2 as a result of lower gasoline 
prices and a decrease in some local trans- 
portation fares, although the travel com- 
ponent was higher with increases in some 
inter-urban bus fares. 


The health and personal care index de- 
creased from 155.3 to 155.0, as lower prices 
for prescriptions in the pharmaceutical 
component outweighed increases for other 
items. The personal care component went 
up with price increases for toilet soap, 
tooth-paste, face cream and powder. 


The recreation and reading index declined 
from 146.0 to 145.8 as a result of lower 
prices for several items in the recreation 
component, including sports equipment. 





*See Table F-1 at back of this issue. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1961 


Consumer price indexes for 10 regional 
cities (1949=100) showed a decline be- 
tween April and May 1961, with decreases 
ranging from 0.1 per cent in St. John’s to 
0.6 per cent in Montreal and Vancouver.t 

Food indexes also declined in all ten 
regional cities, with decreases ranging from 
0:2) per cent) in Sf. John’s to 1.7 per. cent 
in Montreal. Shelter indexes showed mixed 
results as three indexes were lower, four 
higher, and three unchanged. Clothing in- 
dexes were unchanged in six of ten regional 
cities, down in three, and higher in one city. 


Household operation indexes increased 
in three cities, decreased in five cities, and 
were unchanged in two cities. Other com- 
modities and services indexes were up in 
five, down in three, and unchanged in two 
of ten regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were as 
follows: Montreal —0.8 to 127.9; Van- 
couver —0.8 to 129.1; Ottawa —0.6 to 
129.0; Halifax —0.5 to 128.0; Winnipeg 
—0.4 to 126.6; Edmonton-Calgary —0.3 
to 124.2; Saint John —0.2 to 129.7; Toronto 
—0.2 to 130.2; Saskatchewan-Regina —0.2 
to 124.6; and St. John’s —0.1 to 116.7. 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1961 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—100) eased down 0.2 per cent in April 
to 230.9 from 231.3 in March and was 
about the same amount lower than the 
April 1960 index of 231.5. Four of the 
major group indexes declined in April and 
outweighed the increases of the remaining 
four. 

Lower prices in April for livestock, fresh 
and cured meats, fishery products, dressed 
fowl, eggs, and lard were mainly respon- 
sible for a drop of 2.0 per cent from 256.2 
to 251.0 in the animal products group 
index. The non-metallic minerals group 
index moved down 1.0 per cent from 186.3 
to 184.5, the textile products group index 





{See Table F-2 at back of book. 
{On base June 1951=100. 
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1957 1958 1959 
declined slightly from 233.1 to 232.8, and 
the chemical products group index at 188.0 
was practically unchanged from the March 


index of 188.1. 


The iron products group index advanced 
0.9 per cent to 259.1 in April from the 
March index of 256.7. Increases of 0.2 per 
cent or less occurred in three major group 
indexes: vegetable products from 200.1 to 
200.6; wood products from 301.6 to 302.3; 
and non-ferrous metals from 174.6 to 174.7. 


The building materials price indexes de- 
clined between April and May. The non- 
residential index (1949100) moved down 
0.6 per cent from 131.4 to 130.6, and the 
residential index (1935-39—100) 0.3 per 
cent from 293.4 to 292.5. The residential 
index, on the base of 1949100, moved 
down from 128.7 to 128.3. 





7) curMNG 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, May 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) declined by 0.1 per cent in 
May, exactly to the level where it stood 
last November, at 127.4. 

Despite this slight decline, the index 
stands at approximately the same _ level 
it has held for the last eight months, when 
food prices have been virtually steady, 
prices of other goods have declined slightly, 
and services have continued to move slowly 
upward. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956100) went up between 
March and April from 112.7 to 113.3 at 
the middle of the month. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should commun- 
icate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


List No. 153 
Disabled—Rehabilitation 


1. U.S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION. An Introduction to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Process, a Manual for Orien- 
tation and In-Service Training. Compiled 
from Proceedings of Guidance, Training, 
and Placement Workshops, Orientation 
Training Syllabus for Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Counselors and the Gatlinburg Work- 
shop. Edited by John F. McGowan. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 201. 


2. WEIR, GEORGE R. Government and 
the Handicapped; the Alabama Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program. University, Ala., 
Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, 1960. Pp. 77. 

Discusses the Federal and State programs 
for vocational rehabilitation in Alabama and 
recommends some ways of overcoming defi- 
ciencies in the State program. 

3. WRIGHT, BEATRICE (POSNER). Physical 
Disability—A Psychological Approach. New 
York, Harper [1960] Pp. 408. 


Describes how handicapped people cope 
with their disablement. Written for the prac- 
titioner in the field of rehabilitation. 


Economic Conditions 


4. CAIRNCROSS, ALEXANDER KIRKLAND. 
Economic Development and the Atlantic 
Provinces. Fredericton, Sponsored by the 
Atlantic Provinces Research Board, 1961. 
Por5): 

The author was invited by the Governments 
of the Atlantic Provinces to report on economic 
development in the four provinces. He exam- 
ined such matters as monetary policy, bank 
credit, medium and long term capital and 
development policy, and made recommenda- 
tions. 

5. CANADIAN Tax FOUNDATION. Fiscal 
Needs of the Canadian Provinces, by Eric J. 
Hanson. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 107, 230. 

“This study is an attempt to provide approx- 
imate measurements of the relative fiscal capa- 
cities of the Canadian provinces.” Surveys 
briefly the problems to be faced and offers 
some suggestions for dealing with them. 
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6. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Growth and Taxes, Steps for 1961; a 
Statement on National Policy by the 
Research and Policy Committee. New York, 
LO6ig Pom3euis. 


Concerns “the question of tax structure— 


' the kinds of taxes with which the government 


raises the amount of revenue needed.” 


Industry 


7. Kerr, CLark. Industrialism and 
Industrial Man; the Problems of Labor and 
Management in Economic Growth, by Clark 
Kerr [and others] Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 331. 

An examination of industrialization and 
industrial relations in the world today. 

8. LOUNSBURY, FREDERICK EVERETT. The 
Food and Fish Processing Industries of the 
Atlantic Provinces. Halifax, Atlantic Prov- 
inces Economic Council, 1960. Pp. 87. 


“Commissioned by Atlantic Provinces Re- 
search Board and prepared by Atlantic Prov- 
inces Economic Council.” 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


9. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Attorneys’ Fees in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion; a Report of the Standards and 
Procedures in State Legislation. September 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 47. 


10. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Labor Relations Acts. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 39. 


Labour Organization 


11. BALLON, RoBerRT J. The Japanese 
Labor Movement, 1957-1960. Tokyo, Sophia 
University, Industrial Relations Center, 
1960. Pp.37. 


12. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Sourcebook of Union Government, 
Structure and Procedures [by James J. 
Bambrick and George H. Haas. New York] 
19562 Pp: 334: 

Companion vol. to the Board’s Handbook of 
Union Government, Structure and Procedures 
(Studies in Personnel Policy, no. 150). 

13. STEINBACH, ARNOLD L. Changing 
Concepts and Practice in the International 
Labor Movement. Washington, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor, Division of International Trade 
Union Organizations, 1960. Pp. 10. 


Talk given to Research Seminar on Com- 
parative Labor Movements, Washington, D.C., 
December 15, 1959. Discusses the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
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Labouring Classes 


14. BERGER, BENNETT MAvrRIceE. Working- 
Class Suburb; a Study of Auto Workers in 
Suburbia. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. Pp. 143. 

A sociological study of Ford Motor Com- 
pany employees in California who moved with 
the company from a small city to a suburban 
area in the San Francisco Bay area. The author 
wanted to find out what happened to a group 
of working class men and women after they 
moved into the suburbs. 

15. BoyLe, THOMAS. Justice through 
Power, a Study of Labor in its Present Situa- 
tion. Toronto, Longmans, 1961. Pp. 248. 

The author worked several years on a fac- 
tory assembly line and _ served as a_ union 
steward. As a firm believer in unions he dis- 
cusses such matters as the purpose and value 
of unions, the efficacy of strikes, what hap- 
pens to union funds, how wage rates are set 
and how wages are spent, the organization of 
the unorganized worker, and union participation 
in political activities, among other things. The 
author thinks that unions have no economic 
power to provide jobs and so they must 
acquire political power to help their members. 

16. Briccs, Asa, Ed. Essays in Labour 
History; in Memory of G. D. H. Cole, 25 
September 1889-14 January 1959. Edited by 
Asa Briggs and John Saville. With recollec- 
tions of G. D. H. Cole by Ivor Brown [and 
others] London, Macmillan; New York, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1960. Pp. 363. 

Partial Contents: Recollections of G. D. H. 
Cole by Ivor Brown, Hugh Gaitskell, Stephen 
K. Bailey, and G. D. N. Worswick. Custom, 
Wages, and Work-Load in Nineteenth-Century 
Industry, by E. J. Hobsbawm. The English 
Branches of the First International, by Henry 
Collins. Trade Unions and Free Labour: the 
Background to the Taff Vale Decision, by 
John Saville. 

17. CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER 
COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
ECONOMICS. Quantity and Cost Budgets for 
Iwo Income Levels; Prices for The San 
Francisco. Bay Area, September 1960. 
Family of a Salaried Junior Professional 
and Executive Worker; Family of a Wage 
Earner... Berkeley, c1961. Pp. 86. 


18. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIvIsION. Labour 
Relations and Conditions of Work in Britain. 
Rev. September 1960. London, 1960. Pp» 54, 

Partial Contents: Protective Legislation. Con- 
ditions of Work in Practice. Industrial Rela- 
tions. Human Relations at the Work-Place. 

19. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND GENERAL 
Workers’ UNIONS. Report on Wages and 
Conditions of Employment in the Glass 
Industry of Some Countries. Amsterdam, 
1959) LP 245.5. 


20. SHAFI, MOHAMMAD. Law of Dismis- 
sal. Karachi, Bureau of Labour Publications, 
1960. Pp. 87. 
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A description of the law relating to dismissal 
in private industrial and non-industrial em- 
ployment in Pakistan and India. 

21. SHAFI, MOHAMMAD. Problems of 
Bonus and Profit-Sharing. Karachi, Bureau 
of Labour Publications, 1960. Pp. 80. 


Discusses legal decisions and awards with 
reference to profit-sharing and bonus systems 
in Pakistan and India and endeavors “to 
evolve a set of principles and practices for 
practical guidance” in resolving the problems 
that arise. 


Management 


22. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Cash Planning in Small Manufactur- 
ing Companies, by Joseph C. Schabacker. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 276. 

“Cash planning may. be defined as the 
management process of estimating for a speci- 
fied period in the future all sources and uses 
of cash available to a business.” In this study 
cash planning is used “in the formal sense of 
committing the forecast and plan to a paper 
report.” 

23. WERMEL, MICHAEL THEODORE. How 
to determine the Total Cost of Your 
Employee Benefit Programs; a Guide for a 
Company Survey, by Michael T. Wermel 
and Geraldine M. Beideman. Pasadena, 
Benefits and Insurance Research Center, 
Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology, 1960. Pp. 55. 


“This study presents a method that individual 
companies can use to survey their benefit 
expenditures ...Includes a discussion of tech- 
niques for collecting the cost data and describes 
several methods that companies may follow 
in analyzing the expenditure information ob- 
tained.” 


Occupations 


24. ASSOCIATION OF CHEMICAL AND 
ALLIED EMPLOYERS, LONDON. Training of 
Engineering Apprentices in the Chemical 
Industry. London, 1960. Pp. 24. 


“The purpose of this booklet is to assist 
those firms in the chemical industry who wish 
to introduce or improve upon the training of 
craft apprentices in their works.” Deals prin- 
cipally with the training of the apprentice fitter, 
electrician and instrument mechanic. 


25. U.S. BurREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Technical Occupations in 
Research Design and Development con- 
sidered as Directly Supporting to Engineers 
and Physical Scientists. Washington, GPO, 
19618 Pp 1033 


_Contains occupational description for tech- 
nicians in the engineering and scientific field. 


Older Workers 


26. U.S. BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Meeting the Manpower Challenge 
of the Sixties with 40-plus Workers. A 
Leader's Guide for conducting Local 
Institutes on the Employment of 40-Plus 
Workers. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 76. 
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27. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABorR. 40 
Plus. Ability is Ageless, a Guide to Action. 


Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 16. 


Includes some ideas that might be used in 
community informational and educational cam- 
paigns for improving job opportunities for 
older workers. 


28. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 40 Plus. 
Meet the Over 40 Worker. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 28. 

This publication contains highlights of a 


number of studies and surveys on older work- — 


ers conducted by the Department of Labor, 
business organizations and associations, univer- 
sities, individual researchers and others. 


Unemployment 


29. Ostry, SyLviA. The Definition and 
Measurement of Unemployment; a Report 
prepared for the Special Committee of the 
Senate of Canada on Manpower and 
Employment. [Ottawa, Dept. of Labour? | 
PVGIE Pp. S25 


Included in Proceedings of the Senate Special 
Committee on Manpower and Employment, Pt. 
ee a es (ae 

30. Stupy CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT, TORONTO, 1961. Report. Toronto, 
Ontario Federation of Labour, 1961. 1 
Volume (various pagings). 

Conference held Feb. 10 and il. Sponsored 
by Ontario Federation of Labour. Dave Archer, 
chairman. 

Topics considered by individual speakers and 
panel discussions included 1. How has unem- 
ployment affected your group? 2. What can be 
done to create new jobs? 3. Seasonal unem- 
ployment, causes, cures. 4. Welfare problems. 
5. Retraining. 


Miscellaneous 


31. CANADA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Awards for Graduate Study and Research 
1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 
Pp» 300: 


32. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. Convention 
on the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. Paris, 1960. 
Pp. 55. French and English on opposite 
pages. 

This agency was formerly the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation. 


33. SKARDAL, DoroTHY BuRTON. Special 
Insurance in Norway. 4th ed. Oslo, The 
Norwegian Joint Committee on International 
Social Policy, 1960. Pp. 208. 


Discusses various forms of social security 
available to Norwegians. 


34. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Daily Spot Markets Price Indexes and 
Prices, January 1, 1957-December 31, 1959. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 63. 


35. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Federal Funds for Science. 1X. The Federal 
Research and Development Budget, Fiscal 
Years 1959, 1960, and 1961. (Washington, 
GPO, 1960, 1.6. 1961] Pp. 89. 


36. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Studies of 
Home Economics in High School and in 
Adult Education Programes, 1955-58 [by] 
Ivol Spafford in co-operation with Edna P. 
Amidon. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 185. 


37. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Organization 
and Effective Use of Advisory Committees, 
by Sam. W. King. Washington, GPO, 1960. 


Po. 13s 
School advisory committees in trade and 
industrial education serve three purposes, 


among others, because they provide useful 
advice not easily obtainable elsewhere; they 
establish good public relations; and, they assist 
public support of policies. 

This pamphlet explains the different types 
of committees, their functions, establishment, 
organization, and the planning and conduct of 
a meeting. 


a 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
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4—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—LABOUR FORCE, REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
WEEK ENDED APRIL 22, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














Atlantic : Prairi Briti 
ds é rairie ritish 
— Region Quebec | Ontario Region | Columbia 
Be salen GUE: Deon Gk «6 pees beh tegen bac dec 6, 440 573 1,803 2,367 1,118 579 
BeOS" SE ® 9 eg Ori 0 TRE gi i MONEY 2a 4,721 429 1,338 1,690 828 436 
\iitoina (ain? oe GSES ag RAR Cc OLIGO GER IED CG Ce CnC Reee ae 1,719 144 465 677 290 143 
OSTA ee | ae Aah he Oe 592 66 202 181 101 42 
ZO — 24 Vy CAT Se eres ened: brit settee fe «hele CERES so iscche 800 77 264 262 134 63 
i — AA NORE Sirs eles site te ales Tae is’ s sis flaps ois alnf.s 4.016 sis, < 2,953 241 830 1,113 498 2a 
Pe ee ee. 1,872 165 461 723 338 185 
Obeyearsandboversdeaec deer ees tert ers seers = 223 24 46 88 47 18 
am plOV.eG Mer meen aint ae iets steer eerin ag ecacsuzearelsiere 5, 818 474 1,570 2,207 1,046 521 
(ithe chotpd cia RarOe Gea oay Oe GOCE oe Ie Ieee Pe 4,171 334 1,130 1,556 765 386 
WHGirl Or neeenrcetetnc cette a tekcrae)s acs ioie tanec sais Sree 6 1,647 140 440 651 281 135 
Agricultural, o...geccec esr eieseteseesnces eens. 652 52 132 157 285 26 
ING Farka linge! wens ocecopeuop noes OonOeUBOSSE 5, 166 422 1, 438 2,050 761 495 
Paid Workessete ea. 2A ere ROL. 4,677 381 1,280 1,879 696 AAI 
(Barc Gre ITO SO GCI ERG CC OC E  OInneas 3,195 256 883 1,282 456 318 
WileieOKsi een sereeua Hen Oe AO CoO G FeO RE CRee IG Cure er etka aren 1,482 125 397 597 240 123 
inemiployed wincnaetnrieencos snes Saws Nash s)e 3s sis 622 99 233 160 72 58 
(Si Pear Accra SNAG GRIEG COO EDULE CARAT TN ar er ne ee 550 95 208 134 63 50 
WGIIGIIS Shee ine ren re ee De acb agate esa tional (Pp? *4 25 26 9 *8 
Persons Not in the Labour Force................+0+: yy 631 1,599 1, 835 925 534 
Tee rcheer ere Ao rte cee se thanienT ea eeee eo 172 341 384 210 130 
\iigesaatelths8.= Gai BOCOD cre RIDE Rie ra Ie eee ae 4,287 459 1,258 1,451 715 404 
*Less than 10,000 
WEEK ENDED MAY 20, 1961 
—- Atlantic j Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec | Ontario Region |Columbia 
Peel DOULHEOLCE saerraciicine ine wietremsislcs or ere s3 6.5 6,542 589 1,811 2,391 1,159 592 
IRS. ale gderaid HENS ORGS OA 0 OO TIOC IRIN re ner aint 4,792 448 1,347 id elt 846 440 
\WioyanVer tl’ |S param ame as Ob e OO OE Oe Ot tn ere 1,750 141 464 680 313 152 
NAO EVCATS ci eiictee ah tie eis celal sinensis a) Sieis) ole a aveveneleleien 609 a 203 181 111 43 
ZO 2A VOCALS: ic tetera cere clots = cists Seis iyoyoresechs p scate%s 838 84 268 276 143 67 
Tat HURST EB os do uA oO obo COON CTO OSE 100 De DOO OE 2,980 242 831 1,120 512 275 
A DOA SY CAT Scree soverieetatenaveneveneteteie rai ticichet oreleveveiess)ctarerele ere 1, 884 167 464 723 342 188 
(Hey arecnsieniel Cheitioccaooansoer a6 come Gee amdaeS 231 25 45 91 51 19 
MENTING YO. cere lacatt vis soises ake he vis claret eich so ess -s0e sis1e s,5 esas 6,085 515 1,646 2,266 1,114 544 
IN Ceres es Baudoeas Ge ob Sac Go tee ane ecnoe ae: 4,395 379 1,204 1,605 806 401 
WWOUGM Ne aie ti oi hota Retest Pe ccote avtie oie shes eee 1,690 136 442 661 308 143 
J Na ato ili Rab aReGad GaS Golem cite ae OGror Ieeyeie iGo 726 59 145 163 329 30 
INGn=A pricwlGuralens, baat it. coe clei eis «oats oe ot 5,359 456 1,501 2,103 785 514 
PAIGSW OLKers tree eer ie eee ce ees saree 4,905 409 1,351 1,950 736 459 
IME GITe ciccatcttseiot AOT A do tnSias comes See > 3,399 287 949 1,342 491 330 
Women eae rete titere ei aie catce wo gic. cee eal 1,506 122 402 608 245 129 
Wnemploved.cs cesar eaeae feet aa satcovsids oe eta e ee 457 74 165 125 45 48 
IM ert Sante ais cere ra cok Beir eh te Aah one ogee akta es 397 69 143 106 40 39 
Wore 62. boo ieee vai Mae es Downe ns 60 > 22 19 a z 
Persons Notin the Labour Borce,s...... 6c ens 5,440 617 1,597 1,816 888 522 
Mera eae ers ere cinciosiisihics cievors. ss ab 90 Solara aye Sula 1P 075 154 335 366 194 126 
VVC LAG Ta eer eater ote tees tateietcterty er cicrecs tie crsieressotsierevsveVecsuevers 4,265 463 1,262 1,450 694 396 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











May April March Ma April 

1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 

Total unemployed 2 ay .c54 eco teha ee ee ees 457 622 705 419 552 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.............. 18 32 41 20 35 
Without work and seeking work................. 439 590 664 399 517 
Seeking full-time work.................0e00- 416 559 628 385 494 
Seeking part-time work..............-...++- 23 Sul 36 14 23 
pecking underlimontiheneeee neater ae 70 84 89 75 90 
Selane 1=Sm onthsiy.. wach 4 eee meee 120 LUE 270 119 174 
Neeking/ 4-6 months see eee meer ee 141 221 218 135 191 
Seeking more than 6 months................ 108 108 87 70 62 








TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 














IBC 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon CanEes Males 
N.W.T. OP 
1953) Dotale 2 ees eee 4,049 34,294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 91,422 
QOR otalan emer ere 3,849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12,292 154, 227 84,531 
UDO otal ee ee ee 3,067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
MOOG otal yee. eee nee 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857 (1) 89,541 
1957 Ae otal eee eee ese 5,092 DONT 147, 097 Sewage 37,730 282,164 154, 226 
1958) Totaly Seen See. Bae 3,268 28, 443 63, 853 15,756 13, 531 124, 851 60, 630 
Ist Quarter 1960............ 383 3, 882 8, 809 1,840 1,685 16,599 8,098 
Ist Quarter 1961............ 825 2,563 6,504 1,192 1255 11, 839 5,125 





“) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY GCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











bo. “ei 

ae) Ss e 4.8 a 

a 6-3 5 a= Se z 

S e313 gg | ASS g 

ag S23 £ | os | Bes P 

6 a= ee = ee eos ao) g & 

ae | le es | ga 5 & | smh | Bag] 6 5 3 

a) ® a a aS ‘g = mH 80 aoa 2 a 2 

Gs oe =~ HO 0.5 a ap nO BOS 3 + ° 

am Ss) HO Ok vn <q BH | S20 = e) H 
TOS Total, sey oc. 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
1994 Total. . Ags <a. 4. 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,938] 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 | 84,376 
1955 Total... cc cce% 8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190] 2,146 | 9,588] 7.036 mia 15 VU F687 371 | 57,987 
1956 Total...........} 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,955 | 3'393 13,800 | 7,500] 1,649 | 29,264 | 12, 482 435 | 91,039 
$907 Vote. casa ork 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254 | 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2'693 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
1058 Total. ayes oss 8,497 | 6,745 | 1,229 | 2,229 | 11,501 | 5071 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 429 | 63,078 
Ist Quarter 1960..... 1,318 642 175 353 | 1,453 816 119 | 1,585 | 1,586 40 | 16,599 
Ist Quarter 1961..... 1,154 616 87 204 | 1,107 408 38 | 1,059 698 9] 11,839 

| 
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4 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Monthly Total Quarterly Totals! 
Se La See WA ey ee 2 oe yeh | 
Trans- : 
ee and portation, 7 inance | Supple- 
ont so Manu- Stora, 2 i ervices | men- 

Mining facturing ie - ri Forestry pronataue ae a Trade |(including| tary | Totals? 

Communic Govern- | Labour 

cation? ment) | income 
1956—Total....} 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 esi 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5,103 1773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5, 200 ein 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 

1960— 
Iga} dtl See oe 44.5 430.7 AOE Lam cer ype crcke AME, Sue ate oss PR Seas: Meee ARN ees oy cote ond Svan ickcte ASzo Il eave 1,494.1 
DVI Shoe et 45.1 437.3 149.3 72.0 363.4 81.2 GS7TRO Ne UeatonOu jee 1,537.4 
JUNC Ace eh as 46.7 443.3 LP cas” iecherenei -paeeees Late ete, Ageiedl eesti, pened (eee so Cel Pea ee el eS 1,590.2 
SUL Yar ek cn.: 46.3 435.3 IB DEO it iceote Sees Me ova [eee cit re one | ay A, aes oct Past ce [eee Se | eee 1,578.9 
August....... 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5} 1,282.7 | 232.9) |) 175923 
September...| 46.9 442.0 US) GPa ne age hohe Se en dl Oo ee ee | ee Ce 1,620.7 
October...... 45.7 437.5 ILA CNR a One em A | | ee ee) 1,599.8 
November...| 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 |) 1319.2) | 235.55) leb7aed 
December....| 44.3 422.6 AE 7 Ne ote, e-em eae el tS OL A Ie CR 1,529.4 
1961— 

VANUAY Mees. a 44,2 420.0 PAO EDM SAN frasccats cS RAADS «cys cs RU ede ace cove ole Ae avste vail tres oes cuhaes | Spe ee 1,494.3 
February 44.4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 | 1,327.4 | 2385.7 | 1,502.3 
March*...... 44.5 427.1 EDA Sasol ice eee Ae ie eye CReotca Is. TG GIS ese (eee es A lees ty er me neal IP, = > 1,510.1 
ADriliieaet esc 43.0 431.5 Es Fay Al Sonne, o> OGRE Oot aie CRORE lt oe Cette Meetcdl te, aA. eed ee ey aA eg Kearae Seka 1,539.7 


iQuarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at April 1961 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,647,914. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949=100)! Index Numbers (1949=100) 
| Average |—————_—___________| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages 


Wages and Wages and 
ment Payrolls ead Salaries ment Payrolls eae Ralaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
DODD: Hern Sa tts a arene cteeete ns 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144,4 63.48 
1OBG! dace ees aee ieee ee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 5157 66.71 
LODT AN aes eee eee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
MODS eae aa ete ere Be 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1959.5 ee See ek hs 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 Didi 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1960 
(Xpril' a San... 5. ee eee 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
IE yg eee ts See mte oe 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
NING es irre omits Cees. 122.8 PON ih GFA} 1b 75.67 iiiled al 201.8 177.8 78.16 
DULY. Se ee. 5 eee eee 121.9 WW ates 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
INL GUSts dad Ra ota e gt ae 123h1 291.0 176.8 75.94 ghey 199.7 176.5 77.62 
September: 0c. e cs ane- 13h 220.7 178.2 76.55 1116 201.6 178.2 78.37 
October. arcernencseaoees 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
November yas teorcceceey. 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
Wecem bere... Asse k ek: 114.8 202.4 L75e0 75.18 104.1 187.0 170.2 77.92 
1961 
VANUATY ee ee aon ees 111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 ilfeHh ual 79,65 
Hebrisr ys pee se cee eee 111.0 202-6 181.1 77.80 104.6 193.5 182.5 80.24 
Maro) einai ew eens ais VS 202.3 180.7 77.64 104.9 194.4 182.8 80.36 
DATSUNS, Si aeectehs eval ePharties: 112.4 206.0 182.0 78.19 105.4 196.7 184.1 80.96 


Se a ae ee ee eee ee ee 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (8) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

TecunicaL Nors—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 
to conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period 
in a month were labelled “‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the 
last pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
t Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF ‘EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 





Ot asoas$saq>a>__ LS 











Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area Lo MNS LS Seg Le ee ee 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Provinces 
$ 
Oko Torre 1 la ge ne 106.8 114.3 105.4 70.25 72.10 66.90 
Prince Srdward Walendy cet. .ccsctes ecsssccee 108.9 110.2 114.4 59.27 56.86 52.75 
"vig SS Rig aed eh an 84.1 86.1 92.8 62.25 64.07 62.97 
am UUS WICK SS cack tee cass he bles obec dscu.. 96.0 95.8 96.3 64.67 64.65 63.51 
TEAL, nhs eget eer 109.8 110.6 112.8 75.16 75.06 TaeT 
UNE Si, Hi sg a AR Lie a ct a 113.6 113.3 116.9 80.46 80.58 77.99 
Riomicta. 1.38.08... .cRe Re... -%,280....008.058. 103.1 102.9 105.0 72.72 73.09 70.78 
BSS ERUONO WANG De ao.) Seb Gh <6 ote dbdabele es yocke dis. 111.8 NOSE 115.6 73.06 73.00 71.39 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 142.8 142.9 146.0 79.15 79.61 77.42 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 107.2 105.6 113.0 84.98 85.30 81.96 
CATIAGS ee ae eee «oto oe ioe SRR. 110.9 111.0 114.2 77.66 77.80 715.37 
Urban Areas 
eto Ol eua tf Gite | Se i BSS ee Ce, ee, ee 116.0 116.4 114.4 56.82 57.89 55.41 
Sydney SEIGICR ICICI. ONES SRO EL IEKE ¢_ OF > GSI EEC AIG ee 68.5 72.3 91.4 69.03 75.91 76.81 
Lita Ke ee Ie OE Boe kT cis dca do Bie « 115.1 122.8 118.6 64.32 63.53 62.45 
I ROp SOT eereiceenc ta 4 o ESRI dO: GRR ae es 95.7 95.0 91.5 60.96 60.83 59.45 
SAIN GROUT aes Me oN ahs cdi GOs sine baa w le s 115.8 114.6 110.0 62.58 62.57 62.38 
AC hieoubimMi-—JONQUIeLG...£e sebecssca Seer oe hid He 104.2 103.0 109.8 95.19 95.93 88.89 
(Gyite) oteves Be eae OR oR ee ee 104.4 102.4 106.4 65.29 65.09 63.38 
Sherproo keh. sey. Gee. a be iP «cals <a dah. vice bet. 97.7 97.9 98.0 63.16 63.80 62.99 
SLAW INTEANIC PUR CRA Lick AME CEP etic s th Stace ts ady OO! . 101.2 100.4 102.5 85.06 84.31 80.91 
PE TGCREULV ers. Mis. cee eR ss tos Be Bs nu de Gos 3 102.1 101.6 109.0 69.92 71.04 68.32 
Drummondville............. et Le Wal ks ELA: 74.5 Maat 74.8 63.81 63.26 60.95 
Montreal aie = sees cte ior te Gis do th MEd nb Rss 118.6 118.1 120.2 76.49 76.56 74.11 
Ottawa El lee eee See ou ctvsehotidds «oho adeel. 118.7 118.0 118 a7 (Aleta 71.96 69.45 
Mes bone ee 3 be ER oes ot SG we bk RE. 115.3 114.7 108.0 76.78 75.20 72.91 
Peterborough....... ae ee Gok LO eer ee ae 87.3 86.7 96.5 84.71 84.74 83.38 
AEWA ee te RT ne Pee. ts Aha cb kee, 169.2 169.0 184.4 89.24 88.94 86.36 
PR ORONGO ce ee ee a ees onc ee hee Meade » 126.9 126.7 127.8 81.22 80.84 78.27 
fEtsnaulibons eee ee Bie ee oto. MEPs, ns afd b- 104.3 103.7 112.1 86.01 86.10 83.94 
StwOatwarinesss gu. . 0. > ete «- B Seon O00 OER ROR Oe 105.4 104.7 109.5 87.79 88.45 85.44 
ING EREE OE VI eo Beek ee eee ets Fa ne ee a 90.0 88.7 93.1 83.07 84.11 79.57 
AT ATLLOrC: Ae en AMS <P ARS cu Ne Mads. wes bao kp bee. 81.3 78.8 Bel 74.43 74.93 71.48 
Chal Mee pe AN. 8 AME wc the He ald a ods RA « 114.9 115.9 12200 ihe 71.57 69.66 
(GHA a ces oe eI ee cee ees Gar aes ee ee 105.9 106.6 en 69.88 69.60 68.76 
AUC CMOT ee eee ok Ae ei scacee os Ra hse oh BRR: ee 1d4e6 114.7 120.2 72.68 73.01 70.85 
Scio mien eae ee ok ee Ae. eS 146.6 146.1 142.4 91.28 91.93 88.82 
pram st a ee Aa EE PSE. och a 2h ds ow baw Ba Md 91.2 90.6 92.6 71.01 70.08 69.49 
On LON yids Ok el MORES. oak. 8 Bs. 122.8 121.5 121.5 73.87 Tema 71.09 
ALMA Me os eS ee Ae toe Ee ek ok Gh 121aa 118.2 120.5 102.87 101.24 97.20 
WTS OM ee ee eae. CE MR de oe os SAE 72.4 12.3 78.2 87.14 86.09 86.23 
DAWG StS ARO Re ok ROO codon thts ss ks) SEBS. 128.8 125.4 147.2 98.06 98.62 93.97 
Bie iiam=-—bt Arthur. Ame. oa: q- 04g. :-0--1.Qe4- Gout 95.2 96.9 Te 78.72 74.38 
WTI DEO. Ae Oe ke A PR cc toe Beta. ws bs ah BNE 105.4 104.9 106.4 69.86 69.93 67.91 
[RVer GUE ee 3 0 ots OERC URIS 3 Stl e Seen Sees Sire, eee ee 123.3 121.4 123.0 71.61 71.92 68.26 
PASILUGON See ENN. sh WAND cho Mids oes ob 127.9 12657 126.2 69.46 69.00 67.26 
EV ENMNORUON. £5) GR Seah RE ie have Se aVEe soo aE. 174.3 AR) 175.1 73.40 73.10 72.26 
OP TE A SRR To Se cs ee Aree ee ee 165.8 164.5 162.4 75.14 foe25 72.30 
IMANGOUGET fe BBG. -b sc, RE te = fe ath Aide os bale WBE. 107.9 106.8 1188 83.58 83.71 80.71 
VA GEOTIAN Sy ct ye Is ois Pic AME: o he cithe Ades «dane es. 107.5 104.9 110.6 76.93 77.44 74.85 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 

















Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Ft) Index Numbers and Salaries, n Dollars 
ndustry ee aS eer ae eee ee 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ 
IVER TRETAG e et rerae aero nts wie ae eT TE Te Te 112.9 114.6 121.8 95.87 96.30 94.35 
Meta Tarnining: eF., 5. ee © eh. Geen «oer an ere 13050 130.0 138.5 98.50 97.99 95.82 
Gold 7s See aaa tS pee en Pe, ee oe ee ee ee 2 70.4 TOA 79.44 78.40 76.44 
Other metal’ onc. eh cere es Seo ee .0 185.6 199.9 105.20 104.91 102.39 
MOIS sy. Ree c Biche sie tks GRR oe OE Ceo eee ED 86.8 97.2 94.13 97.75 95.39 
Coal PR SCE ie RSTO 5 eres Siri sat) RE nie thet Be .8 38.8 49.6 62.33 TAY 73.29 
Oillandmatural page. eee: doce tates eee 42) 293.3 302.1 110.64 112.48 111.01 
Nonomeétal. 2e-. aca tech pet ee Oe ee eee au PARP 118.3 86.75 85.06 84.07 
Manufacturing os. 3.06.2 en. Glace a. ee 9 104.6 109.0 80.35 80.24 78.04 
Durable: 2oods.(8.:. tis Me ek <cctn ceerde i a 9 106.3 115.0 86.16 86.10 83.74 
Non-durabletgcodsi maces carina te ae eee -3 103.2 103.8 75.31 75.19 72.69 
Food'andibeveracess.cr sts one ee 9 102.2 103.2 73.03 72.10 70.46 
Meatiproductss 25). 8 sca. nose ten ooh Some 8 125.6 130.0 83.12 78.93 78.85 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 4 69.4 70.8 67.38 69.05 67.18 
Grain miill*products) ee eee e od: eee ose eee 3 97.9 100.7 77.62 77.20 74.13 
Bread and other bakery products................ 2 107.0 108.5 67.04 65.96 65.71 
Distilledrand anal tli quors ye seeeee eee meena a 94.6 97.1 98.30 96.44 92.05 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................--- 3 108.3 89.2 74.47 70.78 71.76 
inubberproductes sree nee eee Mance 0 94.2 105.0 81.39 81.33 Ave Tal 
Leather products...... amet! |. Rolbh J) 6 87.1 84.8 53.94 55.49 52.41 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 3 95.3 92.2 51.45 53.20 50.05 
Textile products (except clothing).................. .3 Cie 78.0 64.18 63.98 62.28 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 6 69.5 70.4 60.58 60.13 59.05 
Woollen: goddad-2;&, SAM. a COMES = ee. i 59.4 62.0 60.57 60.13 58.18 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 8 81.4 84.8 71.35 70.73 68.69 
Clothing (textile and fur)...................s. 0... 0 90.9 91.3 50. 40 51.00 49.19 
Men's clothing*:..) Ae: ..1 Meee. 4. ee 3 90.6 91.2 50.21 50.29 48.19 
Wotnen's clothing...alice.. |... em. 1, Anas 2.2 102.1 99.0 51.90 53.10 50.70 
Knit goodalat* «c.f. PEAY ok He. 4 72.6 Ta3 48.87 49.60 48.50 
Wood! productsst.«.1. dae... sel... ee. s 94.7 102.3 69.3 69.59 67.25 
Saw and planing mills........................... 6 95.0 103.6 72.20 72.33 69.71 
BUIMItUPe Pe crs sh Sn heen ccds oe, ee .6 105.0 110.0 65.39 65.96 64.51 
Other wood products.............0.... 0. cccee bb. 3 73.4 82.0 62.05 62.48 59.67 
Paperiproductays<..4 ghee. o>. ee. 9 118.6 119.8 94.17 95.15 89.69 
Pulp and paper milla e...: ee... eee ‘6 120.0 120.0 | 102.05 | 103.12 96.61 
Other paper products.................s....ss00. 4) 1011540] 0110-4 |) 7582 | ove ole mise 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 4 | 1930 | 123.4 | 87.04 | 86.32 | 85.39 
Irén‘and steel producta$...c0). cfc. ee 7 99.6 108.9 90.78 90.42 88.19 
J Nanhai bey shane. oan annconcagnanc ue. A 67.7 78.8 92.90 93.23 87.92 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. sit 144.1 148.8 92.28 91 52 89.30 
Hardware and tools... .... Saree.) eee, 3 96.9 101.8 80. 65 80.52 79.43 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 6 89.5 100.3 78.87 78.19 76.19 
Trou castings... wah ek a 88.8 95.2 84.40 84.92 83.62 
Machinery, Industriali.die |... 4b ee 4 110.8 118.4 88.00 87.84 85.23 
Primary iromend stesl..c.. 0... be 4 109.0 126.0 | 105.07 | 104.97 | 100.31 
Sheet metal products........................0.., 7 99.3 104.3 88.98 87.9 86.59 
Wire and ‘Ware IPTOGUGIS A.--.4.. Beaten ee eee Li 106.6 119.2 90.76 89.55 89.51 
Transportation equipment................ec0sceeee 4.8 105.2 113.6 90.15 90.26 88.07 
Aivoraftand parte: ,.0.20... 4k, ee 5 262.1 240.0 96.57 95.65 93 
Métor velicles.......48 0. nae, tee 7 105.1 Whe, 99.44 98.64 95 57 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. all 100.5 110.6 88.71 89.30 87.28 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ atl 53.1 63.6 85.48 85.74 78.93 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 4 123.2 140.3 79.76 80.97 81.4 
Non-ferrous metal products........................ 6 123.0 129.1 91.87 91.59 8 8 
‘Aluminum products.04. 05 4p. he. le ee ‘0 132.5 140.1 89.69 87.92 83 08 
Brass and copper products....................... 4 100.3 105.6 85.31 85.94 4 
smeélting anditefining s.ccy. J. 4.0k ooh eee, of 142.4 150.8 99.78 99.76 36:25 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... ms) 125.4 135.9 86.95 87.34 3 03 
eavy electrical machinery..................... 9 96.1 109.4 93.99 93.42 0:67 
Telecommunication equipment................. 9 210.6 214.9 87.56 88.1 8168 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 0 124.5 133.9 83.93 82. 1 81.62 
CARY PrOOUCts: 426. .ncrthvveLaiet mean td, 2 eee eee 3 73.6 91.5 76.97 75.58 1 a8 
Glass and glass products........................ 9 146.5 146.7 80.83 19°81 es 
roo of pes andicosnl jae ee 9 135.6 134.7 117.24 eae ia He 
CLTOLCULOETE NIN a. einen een ee ee ; : 
Chemical productar. #0.) ey ete eeeek nn ee oe Ae a) 2 te er 
ET es preparations....... 3 116.1 119.5 82.73 ao = i 
CLOS Salica His an cisal isan ee eee en ane ee ; ; 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. % ae i387 . a we os 88 
Construction: 2 .6.07.08 te os a ee 
Building and general engineering................... i rin ig 83 7 Bae jetted 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... al 97.6 102.4 70.94 73.08 oa 48 
Electric and motor transportation................. 130.0 129.2 129.7 82.23 Ae 79 3 
PSCIVICO Sen. oes Sea ee ee ee ee 
Hotels and restaurants... (02042024 onfuse se aecnac ce, ee 1. 134 19 22°08 rhs 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 113.6 111.2 111.8 48.01 16°01 48 03 
Industrial composite...................0c.0000005. 110.9 111.0 114.2 77.66 77.80 75.37 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 


C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Dewi OUNGlan Gln ct ie tite ie creme ticlge ccicras cit 
IND VAROCOLLA ROME RTE car or cite parce sie 


INGWaDRUNS WIGKa: sp salient aan oe se 


INTAnTto Da seen aire hie ares tae os 
Saskatchewan seers ore <b foes ae sieeve es) 
INV ofS OU, 5 cxtaers. Pe seta a Bee aren orate oie 
British! Columbia Cy ecto. ae- so ge: 








Average Hours worked 


March 
1961 


February 
1961 





March 


1960 


Average Hourly Earnings 


1961 


bo 


February 
1961 


no fe 
no oO 
Oo wo 





(in cents) 


March 


March 
1960 
1.67 
1.60 
1.58 
1.59 





@) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 
i Wages 


Average Weekly 
Earnings 


Hours 




















































r erst 
Industry Feb. | Mar. | Mar. Feb. | Mar. 
1961 | 1960 | 1961 1961 1960 
$ 
Mining ayes. eeacs cantante chee Seats Ee 88.02 
(Metalemininige sc aexsracnetersinicrstevsieqrie sot «Bie co ender 91.30 

fo) 6 ridin Serene noe Are ete Oe DL Seed atthe 71.33 
Othermmnetal s, cpetesters eerie cearctani Ren ite 98.63 
el Sc, Bee ge se een seca ene eho Meet ee 82.33 
CORLES Rails omen ws Ieee dees Bente 71.65 
Oilfand naturalicass..-e-ee ee es eee 98.27 

INon-metal Ae oer ccicn nace tee eee enone 80.45 
Manufacturing = 9ss...9. aoe ee 71.94 
Durable sods pce ameenntnt oe eee cee 78.60 
Non-durablé;gcodsiess ss cee cisco ee 65.38 
EP OOGraNnd IDE VerAgeseen sate rice seen e ere 64.08 
Mea tiprogducts sae cect eee eee 74.25 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 56.83 
Grainmilliproducts)..1 ene eee eae 68.47 
Bread and other bakery products........... 59.67 
Distilled Woquors. 20sec eee ee ee 77.20 
MAU LIQUGIS. a... aces coe a Ocean 85.55 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ ; 65.82 
Rubber prodtctsj.5..0s decease eee 1.84 74.00 
Leather products. 7. osc fe -ace fo caeee ileyay, 47.61 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ aly 45.68 
Other leather products..............0..000; le 52.08 
Textile products (except clothing)............. Nee¥/ 56.09 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......... 1.39 54.95 
Woollenscoodsseeesccrs nt eee eee iy 53.13 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 1.45 61.60 
Clothing (textile and fur)/...............-..., 1.18 44.64 
Men‘stclothing s-7cseh teen ne ; 1.19 : 44.20 
Womentsiclothing ences y1 ae een ‘ 1.26 ay 45.05 
KIS POOdS..-. HemtaR ee orcs ie ee 3 1.09 | 1.06 43.34 

S Wood products! jace, ate tt me el ene 9 E60n |) le by 64.08 
Saw and planing mills...................... a3 ; lev 1.68 67.51 
PUUNIGUTEY, vente ee a ye eee ee ee 9 ; 1.46 1.42 59.59 
Other wood products: )n0..8s). eee ae é 1.34 1.32 55.62 
Papel pIGAuC war cet te he ee aL ee 9 ; Alon weeOe 83.49 
Pulpraudipapenn se mene ere nae ane a ; ery || PAI} 89.98 
Other paper products.....................8 2 3 : 1.67 1.63 65.75 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... : 6 ; eo Mee Li 85.88 
*Iron and steel products....2. 20.8. ).2. ==, ; si sib IE) | ORY 83.95 
Agricultural implements.................... 39.9 | 39.9.1) 2.16 Ic2516:| 2,07 82.37 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 208 1 40,41 2.07 a 2.0m | 2.08 82.15 
Hardware and tools... cfs tees ol cee Al op. |, S025) de Ty aleve |. dave 74.06 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 39.8 40.3 1.80 1.80 Ae ee 71.13 
ECGMGAStNER. kane corer to eee 2002 |) 401) 2.00 ta 2o00) | doy 19.738 
Machinery. iiedustriah: (5). use Beste 41.1 41.7 1.98 1.98 1,91 79.79 

rInaty Imonancd steelee.saee pale anne 39.5 40.2 2.53 HA lait! 2.40 96.67 
Sheet metal products.................00.0.. 40.0 40.4 2.09 Z2E0C) 2e0g 81.56 

ire and wire products..........6:¢2..66.0.. 40.6 | 41.4] 2.06] 2.05 | 2.03 84.07 

*Transportation equipment................... 40.2] 40.7/ 2.10] 2.00] 2.04 82.84 

ITCraL ANG Datsun ener a eee 42.1 42.8 2.11 als) 2.02 86.35 
Motorveliciat oie eee, Soe 3975 1) A0NI 2.30 | 2.29 | 2.93 89.60 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.0 | 40.7} 2.08] 2.09] 2.02 82.32 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.7 | 39.3 1,95 1.96 | 1.94 76.48 
Shipbuilding and repairing....... 39.3 AURA A) PANOR} 2.00 1.96 79.74 

*Non-ferrous metal products.................. BO 5 le 40, os te 2 teed el Op 82.92 
Alumingdus products. (42. 6 1 BU 3.) ALBel) 1592 186" | 180 74.75 
rass and copper products.................. 40.1 | 40.1 MOS | eed 99 sad O8 rReelanl 
Smelting and refining. “.............5.0... a0.4 | 40.8.1. 2/34 1722.34 |" 9.98 90.81 
“Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.1 40.4 1.87 1.87 1.84 74.27 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 39.8 | 40.1] 2.06] 2.06] 2.03 81.50 
Telecommunication equipment. Pgh AA 40.2 40.3 1376 Dao 1.64 66.26 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners “and appli- 

ANCES. caidas sae eerie ane ee 39.1 | 40.1 1,91 1.93 | 1.88 75.52 
Ware and cables eo = eae ey ens AO eal, 2 e204) ae 2e08 1  o508 82.96 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.3 40.8 76 1.76 1.75 71.54 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 40.7 | 41.9 eteyfeiie we tve |] aileba: 74.48 
A CHIEF DIC mn Ir Wn nos, & 20.6 1) 41.6) 1/68 |) 1.88) f¢67 69.68 

FESR ee Tae. €0°3 1) 41,5.) 1.87 |dvap } 1.75 72.53 

Ra ay tae alo) |e 40,0 te 2. 56.| ee cb4| 68.46 101.82 

Snceiccneehee ee eee eee 40.6 | 40.7] 2.03 | 2.02] 1.94 78.97 

40.2} 40.2] 1.56] 1.54] 1.49 59.83 

er a a hak ee ae 407 |) 40.65) 2533 2199 | -aio4 90.86 

eee AO meal rie lime 1e5 1 1:51 1.46 60.74 

Sel eA eA E cca 40.1} 39.8 | 2.03 | 2.03] 1.97 78.28 

so oie NT ae 39.8 | 40.0} 2.20] 2.20] 2.19 84.75 

LOE Ace oe £06 SO e4e| eo 1872 ied e791 taBy 65.82 

Ap siete Re ee 42.8 | 43.41 1.89) 1.89 | 1.99 78.79 

SRG ESE OBB LR Ach 5 Score eeee Pele 39.0 | 38.9 | 1.07] 1.07] 1.03 39.90 
Pe a RS aR 39.3 | 38.8] 1.04] 1.05] 1.01 39.02 

ee ee 39.0 | 39.9] 1.03 | 1.02 | 0.98 39.16 






*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











a ase pubes of 
verage ‘ie verage Weekly 
Period yours | Hourly’ Werke | Wages (1949 = 100) 
Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1959 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 
ESTAS Bo ern) eee ee ee Sane aoe ae eee 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Manta Avera 0 Os cerey stabehe. fe lsio she ue- ahaioseis.e.0.0,0,0c0.0 612 41.0 1op2 62.40 149.5 126.3 
MONUH VeAODAG Or LOO I acres incislccielers\sisleieisi.cis ni > c.eisicisict 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 1274 
Montblypa VeragowO0S... cre tet eBnys ss ols « delle dele eas as 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 12en 
IMonthlyeA Veravowl 909. .. f= lenin eietiesicls «geist sists. ariel - 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
TOGOPA DTI. eek Sse oe Wie CRON: Bheioie se setae cet sn. 54) 40.5 1.79 oean 173.4 136.1 
Mi si yomeieie ete tate axereltc s)ers ers iotoxese inicio stersie ccna, ons oye 40.1 Lai; 71.69 171.8 134.6 
ST ALVVG Sa. PR ratte dato a oe LS Te's Rieu 0. atts wi chsyells shR¥s: 2.6is 00 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 
ML LS eee ee RETO ictal Ne cso SENT Sirs sare in oy ou 8 edie 09 aust 40.6 EY ire 12.017 172.5 134.9 
RTA 5 dogo co GODS SOC ORT ASS ca Ber een e 40.5 Ie (Ao) 71.46 ile 13326 
MOD LOIIDOD Baits sict-s sid aes ws ofc sobs Me os al 40.9 Ltt (RY 173.4 134.0 
(FELOD CEES Sie loieis ok Cree sity «oot als <f8hs ease) 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
INfGh deol See aches Adee oct MoCo enEdoe oc fe. leeds 40.6 1.79 (2. 82 174.5 134.6 
IDYXeeeal OV eee Rao I OOo ORO One fo te oncneee 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 
HG Filer eu las mie ciel tarate Siers terete a muons tiseyer GIRS os 0.6 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 
Toya rie mi Boo SAP A Denn oc 6 COMUMOIEE nats Aare 40.4 1,82 73.40 175.9 136.2 
NEAT ol oe Ws) bene on on one oon faces aes 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 TSGa7 
Avera bet cde cb Gano eoe > CON COO alD 2ce a eenee 40.6 1.84 74.52 178.5 138.4 


Nort: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page ii. 


+ Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on two statistical reports of the National Employment 
Service. These reports serve different operational purposes and, therefore, the data are 
not necessarily identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
June tS RP na ericl tepcromGueree 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76, 273 281,903 
June LEAL OD Gt eer eee oe 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229, 339 
June WPL OO lidar Recrelerarsheeste oenite 28,041 19,163 47, 204 226, 022 80,973 306, 995 
June UR LO5S ones ce wactaee ee 15,172 14,677 29, 849 444 584 156, 584 601,168 
June LLOQ OU AcL ke ae eee 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483 , 220 
June MELO GO nosh. seen asks THE 17, 210 38,982 389, 576 152,848 542,424 
July LOGO teeter aia, be 17,227 15,875 33,102 258,719 131, 936 390, 655 
August LL OGORS. cece eee ee 14,673 12,594 27, 267 242,582 128, 062 370, 644 
Septemberwl 196075. cee oe 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
October LPL OO eee eee ee 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115, 358 343, 990 
iINovemiberm: 1060). ee, aan 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281,484 124,255 405,739 
December gals 1060; eerie. oe 15, 932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 
January LOG LA 8 ed) Ae oe 9, 859 7,996 17, 855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
Hebrusry) atetl Olean on © ak 8, 866 8,377 17, 243 668 , 766 185,972 854,738 
March 1 L9GL a Ag eet ae 8,786 9.513 18, 299 691,351 186,991 878, 342 
April DS LOG cre: See ee eer cae 9, 927 11,387 21,314 683, 034 180, 982 864,016 
May LOG eer en 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594, 904 172,884 767, 788 
June PLO GLO ae ree eee: 17,078 17, 208 34,286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 


EE Oe ee Oe 


©) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 238, 
1961 (4) 


(Source: National Employment Service. Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


EE a SS SSS SSNS Sicencrstneenecmgeeneereneeee re 








Change from 











Industr 
v Male Female Total orc et 
30, 1961 29, 1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 745 183 928 + 308 — 323 
PE ORRBULY ett ee os os oes ose 6 ck cute ehels does vvegaed oe 967 4 971 + 909 — 1,142 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 715 37 752 + 466 — 540 
Meta laMining £R<tchi., dete ab o.c.crtcictieinec tte << eels le 360 14 374 + 179 — 294 
Buels..3.. G0. Obi) De eae, Oi eae ae ae ont 13 of | + 176.1 —a 384 
None vle tal Minin oo bie eee ie cs. ets ata = cies ie qarens 59 3 62 + 57 = nC 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 9 3 12 _ 3 — 5 
IPTOSPECUIN GME eee scree Ottetade erste cto stb rsis cm ogee ak 66 4 70 + 57 _ 43 
Manuractuyrinee Wee... doris: «ee dden des ccse.o6 2,871 1,784 4,655 + 930 — 630 
HOOdSranGrBeVeLagesarmians: sek telleiia es « Sa aire 233 272 505 + 202 — 238 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................- 2 2 4 — 3 = 8 
PODER C PDCUCER. Cob tle hk «eins olelaldelels'o.0: sis 9-0. ape 0 19 5 24 + 9 = 9 
Werther gnOdUuCts qo. es a. . sade ds« 5 aunt ee 66 101 167 _ 12 + 47 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 91 90 181 + 29 — 30 
Clothing Wextile and Turik o.oo see ogee. s 114 581 695 -+ 59 + 32 
WOOGIE TOMUCtS ain ek Spi ee ict eiadsiccos cua gee 266 66 332 -- 86 — 121 
Zener TOOMCES See eee eee 5. cates cic ee sd ack 168 57 225 “be 86 oa 34 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 114 91 205 + 29 a 16 
romand Sucel ErOductoyen » «telistcs donee ss cesee. 510 104 614 + 132 _ 89 
ransportatlon HquipMents.,.. cs. adas sso s.0061< 419 54 473 + 13 ao 3 
Non Ferrous Metal Products. ......6.0...005..000- 97 38 135 + 28 — 227 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 223 96 319 + 15 — 74 
Non Metallic Mineral Products................... 169 32 201 — 67 + 91 
Prodicts otbetroleummand Coals. ina... .-.-4->6 20 7 27 a 9 _ 21 
@hemicaleerocductsy saa ee socio Waatake.ses Nowa 239 86 325 + 50 — 78 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 121 102 223 = 6 + 48 
COTS EPUICUIOTN eee sens Beccles sha eae. 1,026 102 1,128 + 294 — 511 
(General Gontractors eid. tere ons. ete ees Sacto on 680 70 750 + 186 — 413 
Speciale | TAGeMVONUEACHOIS,..% 0-00 «delle ones. cos 346 32 378 + 108 - 98 
Transportation, Storageand Communication...... 1,218 318 1,536 + 220 — 338 
PRFANSPOELMELOM ns fea ek sett aie ie -rsies OiePaiale devas cestha.0i% 1,030 202 1232 + 167 — 227 
SCOTS Geert ee cco ec IS PE in rad GEM dios ocd «ole 21 11 32 + 12 -- 8 
CS OT LIN TITAS BLOM aestanev vere Pax enevavonte: svenst sieve ier anenevernhvbayapersr 167 105 272 “ 4] — 119 
Public Utility Operation........................... 117 52 169 > 96 + 17 
WAP searchin 5 xOI Uics OG IRIS Ce CIC Re RRS roe 2,084 1,905 3,989 + 663 — 756 
Wholesale samt reaterncerciis ns Gite ois ssaiel ols seks re Blateie-s 667 418 1,085 + 82 — 393 
JARS NULSS creel nan GG Sore eee UEC en eRe Eee 1,417 1,487 2,904 + 6581 — 363 
Finance, Insurance and Real KEstate....... PS 5 bee 660 689 1,349 + 163 _ 44 
SCL VIC Meee ae ea ree ns tials oie se hese ae 8's 4,299 9,052 13,351 + 3,442 ~ $8 
Communttysor PubliciServicess. jc casmcuce-+ ccc. 591 2,099 2,690 + 496 — 236 
GOovermimentiServiGe we scee esas © sies sec ce esee 2,454 767 S22 + 1,070 + 927 
VECTCA IONS VCE use ciee je in se ate seisla ea cbsisis, » she sies3 88 124 Day. + 66 = 88 
IB USIHERS SCL VAC ee tert areca ae ce tarettevaio tye cehevel tay =ce aie 465 399 864 + 213 _ 29 
ET SON SE Tava COnee sutton selec rele ciletaate clerisies ces os 701 5, 663 6,364 + 1,597 — 672 
GRAND TOUTAD race gece ee cise ores 14,702 14,126 28,828 + 7,491 — 4,368 
| | 




















(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 28, 1961() 


(Source: National Employment Service. Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations for Employment 
O tional Grou ia EAL Oe oe Lon a a 
agree 5 Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1,957 1,490 3,447 9,659 2,145 11,804 
ClericaliWorkersicssces cece eee caries 1,292 3,502 4,794 22,505 56,163 78, 718 
Bales WOrkers. Sc scscs ese mecueeees sc edanes 1,497 887 2,384 9,973 21,764 31,737 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 985 6,337 7,322 46,783 31,242 78,025 
SOROS isc ae le ccee soe «tes woe ee eae 1274s ee sees ceo 12 2,957 75 3,032 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log).. 861 43 904 6,426 784 7,210 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 4,698 1,019 5,717 297,305 26,855 324,160 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tODACCO)oacer se Stee ences 45 10 55 2,315 931 3,246 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 125 679 804 4,340 16,124 20, 464 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,003 3 1,006 50, 673 165 50, 838 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 48 15 63 1,752 744 2,496 
Leather and leather products........ 40 61 101 1,609 1,596 3,205 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 17, OS eee tee Oe 17 866 56 922 
Metalworking sees :b esoree cman eee. 526 15 541 24, 453 1,228 25,681 
Pilectrical ae occ ces ee econ 120 23 143 5, 462 1,525 6,987 
Transportation equipment........... Le Bie ere ase 1 1,042 41 1,083 
Mining > See. et. Be ane ee L564 CE Ree Soe 154 7916 iG| eee eee 3,916 
Construction. ce are eee ae DOO Fikcs cae eas 595 79,146 13 79,159 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 463 11 474 58,273 182 58,455 
Communications and public utility... 28; Gd. hee ee ieee 28 1,874 4 1,878 
Trade and Bervice, i2.. ee wed oes den 207 159 366 7,832 2,534 10,366 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,138 23 1,161 36, 840 1,322 38, 162 
Horemen hen. oe secretes eee eee 90 20 110 6,765 378 7,148 
Apprentices 2 q2ga- es seen ee Ue | Pacacoabies ae 98 10,147 12 10,159 
Unskilled Workers’.s...e eee necee 2,796 524 3,320 199,246 83, 856 233,102 
Food and tobacco.................-- 29 169 198 7,846 10,397 18, 243 
Lumber and lumber products........ 97 11 108 27, 066 511 27,577 
Metalworking... 29:5. ooeeae. «oe 100 14 114 8,775 860 9,635 
Construction. <2. 4c a at 1 DLO ase kee 1,510 102,937 1 102,938 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,060 330 1,390 52,622 22,087 74,709 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 14,098 13,802 27,900 594,904 172,884 767,788 





a ee ee 
@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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-= 
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(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




















Unfilled Vacancies) Regi : 
a - = . egistrations 
revious 12 i ; 
a ene ee (1) Fyevaens Previous 
pril 28, | March 30, | April 28, | April 28, | M en30, | Apel? 
61 1961 1560 roan arch 30, April 28, 
INGWIOUNGland conc ha cest ssc edie 422 263 = a 
Geren Erol a ee eee oe cE 22 a a a ay oe A6,946 
AMIS... 06. e eee eee eee eee eee es 6 : , 5, 820 
CBN ETS WN at pare ae a es ae 382 235 029 18°761 aid aye 
mrinee mets MSTA | tte cies ches 8 86 99 435 ae ee oe 
LaSTae Shc adil SA pent aa wo | gue | seb | Se 
iene Ce 315 2'070 "186 ; 
Nor Saidier Lach ARO AE bic ee Re 933 736 826 37,61 ae ae, 
Amberst. ssc. seein 37 49 30 az ae Bee 
Bridgowater.....0...0c sc. 17 21 42 2,295 2706 118 
Haifa: <20)s5 = Wes) Needles 2s 498 452 402 a Ste 
TVCINIGHS Mee Ss casas 1090 7,007 
ea Ce Ce 1,291 eine 
Bye ees) 128 92 “184° Hee te ae 
Bae ee a net eae 7 16 17 "g ee $4708 
ae Ek en 90 30 i ee ae 
Drano ll Seek Gah. ated. cess o's 1 2 G or ati gas 
onc eee A ge a Bie! 1, 
tbe Minestiante ce oot week & = Bf : ies g, fee 5,562 
bf PR * ere ae) ee 81 an eh “ey. ; oe wien 
SCRE ocr Oe eo cae ea 38 19 30 3°85! 3°63 343 
New Brunswick . ae 
re oe ae oe 1,105 487 
aa OEMs clalete See tere sch gree 3 Ol 18 as oie. an Hes 
ae P ee OL Biri Sh Opto nie An ae ee 10 26 30 poe eee erp 
Edmun ston | ee S| Sa ee 175 19 287 ee Hs sre 
Fredericton......+-.--...-..rse0s00: 93 78 169 eve see ae 
1 eS Rt 32 47 707 = 700 Tot 
UNE 8 Labs GAYE ed 143 ; 
pereasic cick AEC AI Mt Slot 226 16 Hh ' ory ioe ens 
Saint Ob. ssseseeeeserveseseeeees 131 138 164 4.695 pes aes 
Bt. Bo bereen scene a. 94 10 13 me a a 
a es AR A Ss ee A ek td 5 4 25 as at Betis 
DOCSTOC ene irk, Pe lec ash 118 ate me a 
: 3 214 2,653 2,824 2,635 
uebec . 
Laer: ny ea ee 5,879 ; 
pees peg Seo) a mae aa Meare meets) So 
12” ind One IO ee 3 10 ee aan ae Sete 
ISIE OMEAI on. tance Ser, cated 11 2 : en Le on 
Beauharnois. fe AARNE! Utes cnc eRe: Me 16 15 y qe oan ee 
Bucleinghaiieentccs se sete ence cies 12 16 164 ad a ae 
@ausanscale. ects eee oc ke ne 27 24 41 en ee nate 
Mhantipr vert: io Meets...) 8 9 3 9333 2 749 2313 
Chicoutimi AOICRIED EG dob > oe ee 151 117 7 we een le 
@owanasvilleSts.ccc.ce eee oan 15 18 Le Fes ae ae 
Se A Eee eee 8 a 52 12 a 3 ie 3 aa ae 
Drummondville.......0.260000.0.005 44 31 28 2583 910 aah 
fee ed "2 "3 a en ae 
a, ES. Pe OTR IOED ap eee ER 8 5 48 7 ie 2 ia ie 
Gramby..ee ee seein, 36 16 16 2,670 3/105 ee 
ie ede ae: 136 a8 si | domo | oaad | at 
Jonquidre....2. +. sess sree eeeeeas 61 i a eee ae ohcs 
UCTS areal arece lacus sete erate, shaltcMn crea acdsee ‘ : ue 
ia Malbaiom A See ee ti . A Shee — Five 
ma Truque Sarwar: cee eh dates 43 2 Hi one ae cre 
Ae Oe eRe Re ORR BOR GC RENN: Sn CRORCROE RC IS : : ee 
Pbuisovillawe.€,.i.chc.bhe. ssc. 3 es 33 1690 iss ese 
PR. he eee ok a en o oe aa et a 
MAgOB. 2+ -2o sonst eereetoee rears 3 1 11 715 915 - 
“Teepe ak? gage 2? eae 88 ? Sal eae mee: 185 
Antic et et ”) 3 | ios | azar | 2fo8t 
Miont=aurier ene eee chee ose os 24 166 ; aoe ir ieee 
Monterey A ee A, 5 as dee eae 11 8 10 169 3. 540 3" ae 
GPCR Ye cote ew ceauela css: cuetete beds (seis tasicdebe ese ; ; 
apt as Rae Net ei aleetee ileal cassette 
jae Aliredeese,, eae... 24 444 10 eo o 15S Vaae 
rebecs thik cme AR one, 1 O88 
ee ene Ct iF “53 Tl Bigad. be Sea Al imei gon 
Riviére du OT in a an 96 16 7 7 BB 8°6 3060 
Roberval he a eee ie 20 54 83 bee 708 es 
aie 1 wet Ta "33 i | fim | sia | 359 
a sone oe Bellevue. 608.4. , 2.7! 118 105 3 aaa eto aor 
is TE CSOR 2 awaneeskarhy chatter ious c oe Seite ie a i 
ten ieee 2] B] 8] see) gap) pe 
ey O CEALLE octal ci cvehonclakerengeeoatenetae te sug atolcnes 
Scat Caen gan as We 39 i: ae mira) Reve ems 
ies eae Be ar 148 8 73 | 3,77 | 3.085 220 
Sherbrooke... eeeereaee 178 159 212 5 811 1190 8537 
Thetford Mines. 000000000000000 31 28 | 3’330 | tea | 25504 
TOIS- VIGTECS Sa cise scene te i 
iviagestt. «hake AR ..c.k oe 127 93 187 6, 437 7,549 6,524 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office a) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
April 28, | March 30, | April 28, April 28, | March 30, | April 28, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

od c— t e 
Gare renee 1 PU ES AAT) ae ee 36 21 19 3,594 3,454 8, 895 
Valley fieldveme. og 4 oI N Marae 46 8 23 2,926 3,393 3,017 
Victoriaville... =p eco oct 56 33 38 2,768 3, 266 3, 182 
Naille'St: Georges::...4-s3aaw. ca nae 184 91 43 4,716 5, 282 5,407 
MtAario 28 yk thc hoc ae oe 10,276 8,246 10,202 236,781 265,830 229,781 
a LATnpriOr eae n te vice eee es ri ee 55 56 PH 464 586 523 
Barrie: Rpt shbn cos See ae 55 20 43 1,651 1,925 UPA 
Bellevillomieeck. tinct dose ile 74 138 2,566 2,892 2,543 
Bracebridgwers.nc.c1eee aekians anes 87 34 104 1,800 2,114 1,858 
Brampton@epress..cobecteruies coos 48 28 29 1,806 2,057 2,053 
Brantiord Qaaccr ace eee ia acer ee 75 51 125 3,114 3,574 3,359 
Brockvillese. na. eee ee 47 40 34 851 991 805 
Carleton Places cnee eee eee 26 18 4 456 501 470 
Chatharniaeen ass eee bees tack 102 90 61 3,008 3,401 2,933 
Cobourg taht tanks is seins odes 47 45 40 1,114 1,241 946 
Collingwoodser-o. fee ee if 10 11 1,052 1,196 987 
Corn wal Ae. Sr. sinc sede os ee 95 68 239 4,040 4,327 4,422 
Biliot Wakegee. oi. ene Stans 48 19 53 560 563 495 
Bort -Binievaer opens vs aaa eee 8 4 29 666 990 627 
Hontelinsn Cesta beer ene mee 52 19 101 1,045 1,174 957 
Hong \Williamdae. 6,- ce enage see ae 174 52 191 3,403 4,305 8,342 
alti ee ee Re eee ee ee 77 51 81 2,158 2,474 1,494 
Gananogucae es ac eee eas Ee 16 11 61 386 520 429 
GOGEeri CH PRs 208 46 eee eee Pal 22 12 669 915 701 
Guelph! Seen e eee ee 28 21 54 2,585 2, 854 2,309 
ELamilltonteer ac.k os seen eee ee 854 72 871 18,414 20,512 15,722 
Hawkesbury......... Ete ee Oe. 18 15 25 1,093 1,710 1,103 
Kanuskasinigveh. ssc. ten 6s Seer 33 29 9 2,687 1,956 2,203 
Kenora yh ceeei. iol Ste aes eee 61 16 74 eval 1,604 1,214 
Kingston ieee gcse saa ees oon ee 86 84 137 2,349 2,674 2,545 
Kirkland sake’). er een aan. cae 63 38 Wo 2,350 Zeoo: 2,115 
WSitehenersee, Ses occ ees ee oo ee 132 117 130 4,145 4,592 3,213 
beaming fonts heer ee ance ae 29 3 22 1,699 _ 2,076 1,416 
Tindsa ye dope sae eta eae. sede oe 15 9 24 877 1,011 841 
LASTO WEL ei k ceo Mae des ee 23 24 27 530 670 574 
N Wie} 16 Kos arte, > op Se ait cc Ay eanbe GS cee 555 505 595 5,817 6, 708 6, 206 
Monge ranches eee ee cee 238 146 174 4,609 5,377 4,973 
Midland) seer & as cabp tate cae 13 15 16 1,129 1,589 1,103 
INADANIGS Saeco arcs inde ae oe ek ISA 6 5 6 748 987 856 
New mir KOGA 6.5.5 ite ane, tae 37 31 44 1,931 2,122 2,106 
Niae@ars: Halls 4.0 ese ten ee 43 49 83 3,262 3,100 2,643 
INortheBavesiawer sei ce eee 71 46 70 3,055 3,310 2,823 
Oakville: Ae... cee eee Bi ot 132 94 86 1,075 1,317 1,073 
Oriiig, Bees 26 cacao Ps cone 21 32 28 1, 447 1,674 1,263 
Oshawa 100 52 99 5,176 5, 628 4,819 
Gta Wak eho o coo abe fo. ae 962 858 811 8,132 9,469 8,109 
Owen Sounds.sc: se.b eRe Ge. «0 deer 42 36 55 2,022 2,778 2,138 
IRarry SOUNG. apes -cb-a een cee OMA cites tars ee oe 2 689 913 749 
Rem brokers. fp scncckp eee Oe en eee 112 57 111 2,644 2,875 2,689 
Berth fs aete ee: ck Ee ee eee 25 29 38 743 842 855 
Meterboroughin ocesc. See ee 74 43 126 4,855 5,497 4,387 
‘Picton.¥. -e¥eceact. ie OREO oc 11 13 4 410 645 556 
Port Arthurs. d.cacs. a ee ee 443 280 437 6,070 6,735 5,927 
Port Colbormes uch eee ee Pipe 18 13 957 1,153 1,189 
IPESCOLE: Am Bind cece See oe oe eee 42 43 45 1,040 1,320 1,197 
HVENITOW diate oil .> oS ee Ee oe en) 14 11 13 671 805 700 
tr Cathaninese: a... eanRer nee 220 340 182 5,073 5, 964 4,845 
Dio MhOmasaicst ... eee ee 43 33 51 1,544 1,609 1,474 
ATID i: NR. coh. ste eee Ue Ge 135 83 111 3,060 3,529 2,819 
Sault Scecmveamie seen pee eens 149 159 192 8,994 4,552 3,069 
DUN COG hs Ae Oct ee ee 48 101 102 1,929 1,962 1,810 
Sioux uookoute..... 6s Ghheer. aa coke 7 1 ily 497 477 416 
Smohhstlallge ae... here eo ne 4 if 68 666 775 545 
SLTAtOLd. pase: > be eee ee 67 51 43 1,116 1,341 2317 
Sturgeon Mallss 4). whee deve we tne 16 6 19 1,147 1,438 1,536 
Sad bury: MER Gon. tb dee Bc n eed 338 175 283 6,183 6,333 5,890 
Tillsonburg PP PRE sick oie Bae OREE, MED. crore 49 on 24 900 1,031 909 
DUT INS RRO clonic bo RRR Oc 126 43 13 3,705 3,607 3,649 
SPOTOntO; Wee He ocd be Bee ee ne 2,752 221i 2,652 58, 567 64, 487 59,997 
Trenton eo oe TOE so Ce Cee 3 65 55 994 1,19 1,155 
Walkertongte.# «.: 2.5 | eee we 72 62 77 1,044 1, 413 958 
Wallacébunos oe... 058) ee oc. 17 17 5 1,108 1,225 1,015 
iWelland..dyel se... ok. eee. oes 169 160 75 2,565 2,808 2,170 
PVGStON SW. ss ka eu bh 2 256 268 140 4,707 5, 264 4,794 
Winn SOR Pee Bo clars ee EP oe ce 198 234 206 10,998 11,879 9,693 
Woodstock 4a...cha eee lee 50 30 60 1,688 1,781 1,468 
Manitoba: 2.909 sb 65.4. chee: ed 3,063 1,668 2,684 32,500 36,050 30,543 
PSPAT COR. GO ecko «shen Cen ce ced 236 184 352 2,913 3,398 2,812 
Dauphin . $28 acca Me ee 56 70 54 2,078 2,619 2,231 
Flin Elen). BRR, Sos Hin Rn fen ae 25 17 36 277 317 321 
Portage lavPrairie. 4. ates... 45 36 88 1, 428 1,784 1,431 
ihe Pas...$00s 0)... 5c Pete asst 108 73 198 496 524 506 
Wannipeds: Oa 0: 0. ARE 2,593 1,288 1,961 25,308 27,408 23 , 242 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Office 








Previous 
Month 


March 30, 


1961 





Unfilled Vacancies) 


| a | a 


IDE eo ee SNM eA Renee So odnice 
Lloy.dminstetd.qas sree estencecrtts 
IMIGOSGMLWrneeni cnc cee ds crisis 
INoriiubatilerordeetteehiccsccsien cr 
Prince AL OOY baondeite cite oe fies de -etsisretols 
Regine ce 2 eben ricer c os = cae 
DASICAUGOI sc ce cee CERES cece leis iss chete 
WIP CMUITTON Uae ene eetteras ccs ota oa 
\WER Welt lanes don. cb.do oS oa eanen pomeook 
RVOUILOM chee c ere ten oecc te asenae 


FAT DORUR Rese oe ce ok s aette at ies 6 o.che ote tgaievs 


Cal sarrysrccprr ioe nace citons aetna ote eters 


EOSON eRererrsrr A  ahewrerdare oer 


Methbrrdrorn ene acetate oe ss 
Medicine Flats tre ccnc'eaommrt. «,seris-er 
Redelbcerseyepcccnnene ete seas 


British Columbia...................... 
Chilliwack MS TRe. 2 Re. do Seco awek 
(Ofajihai slits iaemr sine navn chon Pe eee aoe 
Gran brookonscec tetera siete areveisrs artless 


ID Yin Verde attr Bled eRe Tee 


Kelownancceicencetoteee e oeis a. ors aiers 
IRA Gawesrne oiomnerernneti erates 
Miussront ity ieee eee ci ce ote ot Theiss. 
NAN EITM Os cccos muha o cca cie! Sait blerate atta 
Neon fe tn. done ternnienaiaatrenes 


IBENGLOU ne cncts fora hoes Ore stall eke 
Porte Albermilcnwesdecrsvae eater cuentas bss 
Prin CeMGeOre eee seeerie ey oes siserati errs 
Brince: RUperh. pees satiaas teiece er ated 
Princeton ee: . sc. a aclaanas sinile ss so stele 


Vernon eee. odode ce bees sce 


Q@) Preliminary subject to revision. 





(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 








Registrations 
Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Year Month Year 
April 28, April 28, | March 30, | April 28, 
1960 1961 1961 1960 
1,390 22,796 28, 267 23,313 
69 537 756 647 
72 681 788 651 
2211 1,712 PA ea tee 
53 1,541 1,900 1,498 
115 2,860 Seal 3,044 
301 5, 02D 6, 667 5,425 
307 5, 400 6, 627 5,290 
85 823 1,366 853 
30 592 831 582 
137 3,020 3,931 3, 609 
4,194 41,853 46,160 41,190 
841 858 696 
1,093 11,816 12,980 11,279 
788 880 823 
2,612 19,699 21,116 20,577 
35 828 944 916 
41 Tide 1, 680 1,379 
128 PAR Thins 3,645 2,560 
119 1,259 1,728 1,042 
140 2,102 2,329 1,918 
2,490 76,946 86, 626 72,105 
78 1,834 2,398 1,620 
18 1,086 1,437 990 
44 il pill 1,807 1,635 
15 1740 1,520 1, 423 
38 708 927 754 
D 1,490 1,843 1,615 
19 1,510 1,985 1,529 
105 234 296 252 
Pei 1,194 1,567 1,303 
Wie 1,224 1,566 1,061 
28 1, 220 1,510 tease 
242 10, 204 11, 832 9,198 
10 1,881 2,226 1,497 
3 790 981 731 
44 3,896 3, LOT 3,739 
11 2,051 1,954 1,730 
20 650 132 452 
36 2,061 1,970 2,029 
124 1,206 1,363 1,196 
1,098 32,420 36, 293 30, 559 
61 2,286 3,050 2,483 
156 4,842 5,394 4,622 
261 881 778 53 
30, 400 767,788 864, 016 756, 432 
15,913 594,904 683, 034 581,558 
14, 487 172, 884 180,982 174,874 





TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Year Total 
Te ee ee 1,046,979 
ok LS 877,704 
SCRE ania OREN | 840,129 
TL) aN a sa OL Ce 986,073 
ccoWh 6s... | Bee ,F 958" 300 
ASEOTA monthay...| Pees! 238" 101 
Ported monthe). edocice 4 |. | 253, Stl 


—_—_— 


Male 


748, 464 
586, 780 
548 , 663 
661,872 
641,872 
157,635 
167,765 
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Female 


298, 515 
290,924 
291, 466 
324, 201 
316, 428 
80, 466 
85, 546 


Atlantic 
Region 


22,217 


Quebec 
Region 


74,205 


Ontario 
Region 


379, 085 
309,077 
287,112 
336, 527 
302,048 
81, 405 
82.171 


| 








Prairie Pacific 

Region Region 
210,189 136, 400 
185, 962 107,918 
181,772 116,474 
211,951 127,812 
198,474 118,911 
48 , 032 23,661 
52,368 22,350 
733 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1961 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Bees 
verage 
: Number of caeehae 
Province Beneficiaries Waele Benefit 
Per Week Paid Paid 
(in thousands) $ 
Newioundland #8 iis... soos komtete acc axis ee ee 37.6 143, 066 3,503,835 
Prince: Bidward Island... s.. geese sc sche wet aicuie AE nc 6.2 23,514 519,910 
NOVANSCOUIA: SAg8s Beis 5...4 fk MORN oss Sines saa cae ee 39.1 148, 456 3,354,173 
New. Brunswicko®, Fn. tes eet cn cc oan Ue ot oc Re ee 39.8 151,407 3, 422,306 
Quebee 0)... 5 See as cated ies PRONG ob PN te cs so Ae 230.3 875,214 21,082,701 
OREATIO“N..Sapro dee 6 ok si Ae tn de ee eee 203.1 771, 878 18, 416,372 
Manitoba... (bo UG) 5 ae Mens sc acd ees ci a ie Se 30.5 115,932 2,813, 566 
Baskatehewalt csc.) ea derive ae cate ieee a Oe ee ck 20.9 79, 569 1,913, 302 
Atberta. 2.0.0 PR. 2 See ied a ce NOR See 34.9 132, 445 3,264,754 
British Colimblac. 7.0. ds-eecccck. lowed. cd ee ee 65.8 249 , 850 6, 249, 284 
Total Canada, Apri i061. ....4..86. «cen. ee ce, ee 708.2 2,691,331 64,540, 203 
Total, ‘Ganeda, Marcin 1061. i4,,c¢08.ce..: soko we 807.1 3,551, 350 85,187,924 
‘Total Wanada, April i060)... £. Be... ..0.sodiewces. a een 732.9 2,758,064 61, 767, 881 


ee ee eee 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, APRIL 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Number of weeks on claim April 
Total |_—AA ata 29, 1960 
Antzients| Dior) 3 ag MB te | ante Over | Postal | , Lotal 


Less claimants 

713,147 |106,630 | 51,530 | 93,601 | 89,335 99,877 |102,055 |170,119 39.5 714, 894 
556,963 | 81,629 | 41,265 74,853 | 71,324 79,262 | 85,599 123,031 43.7 555, 885 
156,184 | 25,001 | 10,265 18,748 | 18,011 | 20,615 16,456 | 47,088 24.4 159, 009 
30, 423 1,802 1,168 3,038 3,992 4,916 Hoeailal 7,996 79.0 28,991 
28, 490 1,599 1,084 2, 863 3,766 4,588 7,304 7,286 80.9 27,345 
1,933 203 84 175 226 328 207 710 49.9 1,646 
5,059 390 178 363 470 813 | 1,519 | 1,326 Pye 4,975 
4,230 329 148 289 417 696 1,323 1,028 76.0 4,222 
829 61 30 74 53 117 196 298 56.8 753 
38,539 | 5,888 | 2,475 | 3,485 | 3,907 6,670 | 6,956] 9,158 54.3 39,743 
33,357 | 5,326 | 2,178 | 2,981 | 3,300 5,793 | 6,319 | 7,460 56.0 34,556 
5,182 562 297 504 607 877 637 | 1,698 43.1 5,187 
39,218 | 4,803 | 2,665] 4,590 | 4,648 6,359 | 7,128 | 9,025 67.6 37, 428 
33, 788 4,170 2,419 4,054 4,108 5, 584 6,477 6,976 69.8 32,003 
5,430 633 246 536 540 775 651 2,049 53 .2 5,425 
228,346 | 31,728 | 15,497 31,039 | 32,295 32,876 | 32,694 52,217 42.9 244,031 
183,117 | 23,024 | 12,088 25,971 | 27,889 27,860 | 28,107 38,178 47.3 196,218 
45,229 8,704 3,409 5,068 4,406 5,016 4,587 | 14,039 24.8 47,813 
213,303 | 36,268 | 16,049 28,421 | 23,849 26,376 | 27,087 55, 253 23.8 208 , 962 
152,934 | 26,661 | 12,184 20,799 | 16,744 18,726 | 20,701 37,119 25.7 147,155 
60,369 | 9,607} 3,865 | 7,622] 7,105 7,650 | 6,386 | 18,134 19.0 61,807 
32,514 | 4,820 | 2,750] 5,188 5,382 | 5,255 | 4,314] 4,805 34.6 29,612 
25, 443 3,740 2,184 4,002 4,108 4,113 3,626 3,670 39.6 22,064 
7,071 1,080 566 | 1,186] 1,274] 1,142 688 | 1,135 16.7 7,548 
20,446 | 2,672 | 1,408 | 2,523 | 2,592 8,427 | 3,377 | 4,447 52.9 20,167 
16,188 2,140 1,156 1,993 2,028 2,611 2,869 3,391 57.3 16,042 
4,258 532 252 530 564 816 508 | 1,056 35.9 4,125 
37,687 | 6,891 | 3,640] 5,984 5,359 | 5,487] 4,128 6,198 36.5 36,544 
30,061 5,657 3,072 4,906 4,219 4,252 3,412 4,543 39.3 29,172 
7,626 | 1,234 568 | 1,078 | 1,140] 1,235 716 | 1,655 24.8 Thay 
67,612 | 11,368 | 5,700] 8,970 6,841 7,698 | 7,341 | 19,694 32.6 64,441 
49,355 8,983 4,752 6,995 4,745 5,039 5,461 | 13,380 36.0 47,108 
18,257 | 2,385 948 | 1,975 | 2,096] 2,659 1,880 | 6,314 23.3 iimecs 





— Se a ee ee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
APRIL, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
’ End of Month 
Province 
Total | Entitled be 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to Hautled Pending 
off Benefit Benefit 

INewloundland...¢.5 ee secse ses os 6,185 5, 225 960 6,444 5,562 882 1,843 
Prince Edward Island............-. 1,208 1,034 199 1,270 1,132 138 216 
INOVEIDCOLIE cot ccna: tele ste ete s 13,819 8,367 5, 452 15,148 13,672 1,476 2,736 
New, brunswick... ots eet 11,344 8,161 3,183 12,492 11,363 1,129 2,114 
MuebeC vase. paises cre aes ure oe 62, 843 44 234 18, 609 70, 653 62,321 8,332 15,425 
OntariOvanene sat cste 2-nb eee oe ee 67,670 44,598 23,072 74,530 64,973 9,557 13, 856 
ManIGOWS nec cus co.cc arts hee 8,083 5,921 2,112 9,289 7,914 1,375 1,288 
Saskatchewan....¢...4-0% «sen oe oe 5,553 4,441 1,112 6,115 5,240 875 Te lse 
PAN eLbe ace eee ae enen thatialscouets ass 12,087 8,573 3,514 15,096 12,936 2,160 2,115 
BTitishColUmMbIA cmp acest Ge kb 20,784 13,560 eae 23,751 20,357 3,394 4,169 


Total, Canada, April1961..| 209,551 144,114 65, 437 234,788 205,470 29,318 44,895 
Total, Canada, March 1961) 259,399 182, 980 76,419 252, 245 224,150 28,095 70,132 
Total, Canada, April1960..| 214,623 149, 886 64,737 232 ,894 204, 557 28,337 54, 269 


ne UUEEEIE a UIE ESE SSSSI SS SSSSSSSS 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 42,461. 


+ In addition, 43,515 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,164 were special requests not granted and 1,350 
were appeals by claimants. There were 10,793 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee eeSSSSSSSSsssSSawawa—Mmr[raw—m—[[[v[(v[[[= 





End of: Total Employed Claimants 

NEE Teet,. . coh atone aeons oon DU oes See dn eh nolo cmon Serer Simca ie 4,226,000 3, 388 , 000 838, 000 
INA RTI. bars Gr Bo dceGsh oh coon Toor ce OUTING Gabe BDODOEUDUD 4,273,000 3, 400, 200 872,800 
ARID goacno7se cus 18 Foe e sO Ney ond dee 16 dada de nose par De 4,270,000 3, 423,100 846, 900 
AOG0—— 1D Geer berm ie cide cite crersisieterg cisistsle)lsieles sietal'sl» ca'elsfocerel sieve = ss 4, ag8 ON) 3,533,900 754,100 
INKOniasl el oa Poa RENO plod beb ohn oo on0ne50.0 CORP OOOO Geo CoCr crore 4,151,000 3, 665, 800 485, 200 

(OYEPA) Diet eas sie wk: 2 SIE 6 HORS ea Velo SIE ASS CG oO In Gees oricieicioidinier: 4,042,000 3,711,800 330, 200 
SEMAN OES, coc 5 Sols baba bane oo Doone OO Os cUuopoon Iya nUCrOP ODE 4,037, 000 3,757, 500 279, 500 

(EATER sorigetibis 1610.4 aSic.d SU UbaeoO Ee BtGod OO cHiee DULODIer ono 4,040,000 3,759, 800 280, 200 

dtl Wasco dcop b UO ORD G.0US bO0nl 0 ob SO COGUD UD GODOT aoe a UmCan cor 4,024,000 3,729,900 294,100 

SF des Core ine neem ra rohan e hats Rotor cerct Vie ee Na ay sravosroarralisver'stei/srievonereveievererecereis 4,048,000 3,751, 600 296, 400 

EN A apisctc Biarmom Gbon se Gechih = 0.0 Ob din GpOp ne DIC DOOD cis eta iC EO Gr: 3,988, 000 3,623,700 364, 300 

INNEULLLE Pac paso G88 Seed On 90 Oe COO CO NOOO DOD sats aio nunOOME 4, 222,000 3,507, 100 714,900 

IM Oe fy seh eob Soe Ge sd notcr oOOU ob DUO OD ODO GUN GRC CRO Cnc 4,307,000 3, 484,000 823,000 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Health Recre- 


. : Transpor- and ation Tobacco 

Se Total Food Housing | Clothing ta¥ion 4 lebareohat ee gone 

Care Reading abe 

TOR 7—V Gar: Jccisnie cones Bieber 122.6 118.6 12/80 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109 

POG SR —< Vent gover cies cer Aisiere siete aes IWAN 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 a 
19059— ¥ caries csi courwasetates 127.2 122.2 sts5 109.7 140.5 L510 144.4 113.8 
LOGO Veal nc cstrete eros eons alstel ate 128.4 122.6 132.9 titan) 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960 —- Jn @ rcretsrorerereraranaretoreverate she 128.6 122.6 32.9 Litie2 141.1 155.4 145.4 115.7 
Juilyse eis anieiae. os a: 128.3 122.6 132.9 111.1 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 

PAU EUB tre teraveretete oreraesmesmeeyey: 128.6 123.3 Werte) it 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 
MEPLEIMIOEE. «cemeces + eid 128.2 12200 133.2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 
OGLODErS. . aebiee bee tee 128.7 12355 ilesr3} 905) Ties 138.7 WOOK 145.8 115.8 
INovemberas ance seed: 129.1 PARI NS) 6) 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
IDeCem Deb wtccnieneeretes. 129.3 124.2 ieono 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
1961—January cee hes. 129.2 124.4 13322 PEG 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
ebruary.c apcteeohs.o- 128.9 124.0 ioral 210 Be 141.1 154.6 146.7 ty 
March cs. tek ots cer 129.1 124.0 iBone ees 141.0 154.4 146.6 il aerzs 
April oo cae cence ws at 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 

IVER. oc arden Seste wee sic oekege 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 lo5n3 146.0 115.8 

VUNG ea ecae oe Woe eres ek: 129.0 1eseo 132.9 i PRES) 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 








TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1961 

















(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

House- | Commo- 
May ori May Food Shelter | Clothing 4 se ae 

2 peration an 

1960 1961 1961 Sorvinea 
@Stavohnrss Nitidee. suede a. 115.9 116.8 116.7 141.2 114.3 110.7 zeal 132.9 
IUGR: ) Gaya POR PERC Setar eae 126.8 128.5 128.0 fans} 135.0 123.1 130.7 140.4 
Sami Olt ee. ae. a ee eieates 128.6 129.9 129.7 1217 140.5 120.8 124.6 144.4 
TON bres lamer sin ees, set atereicte 1 Wifey? teers 127.9 124.4 146.2 107.9 118.2 139.8 
Ottawa sence ee sawed are ees etiet 129.6 129.0 120.2 149.4 114.7 122.4 140.6 
POT ONCO MR or natives a tuiate De teuine 129.8 130.4 130.2 120.6 152.9 114.7 12oe0 140.2 
WAnnipes ctieyiaeee ens > ster sce 124.8 127.0 126.6 121.8 135.8 116.9 119.5 137.6 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 123.4 124.8 124.6 iwAaye 124.8 124.3 125.9 lets fF 
Edmonton—Calgary......... 123.3 124.5 124.2 115.8 125.2 12087 127-5 134.1 
WVIANICOUVELuccccsniccde cee eas 128.1 129.9 129.1 122.3 137.3 116.6 too 137.9 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 














wero Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning ; 
During Month cr ane aoe Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
TORQ HBr. ccthie Aer eres ake oireh ther ls San er ee 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
1B oY ba Sh Pca chen Caen Gin cia en aeoes Boos Bana & 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
LOD Stes. 5.5 eet sa shee ea eines. | aelottet eit 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
1a eae, nurs ee ON eprenc ane Cha ae 203 218 100,127 2,286,900 0.19 
FI OG ORt Ae aeons. sche erates, cae ee ee 272 278 48,812 747,120 0.06 
*LOG0i Mia Vel Be ct rac l ee ee aa ae ee 22 39 7,191 75, 260 0.07 
TUDES eek cee ee te Re on ne 24 4] 7,249 51,240 0.04 
DULY. tote aes ee el eee eee 22 37 5,186 39,100 0.03 
PANTO USL Sees tae cieaer deo eee eee 32 43 10, 856 127, 560 Oa 
eptember. ssw oe ere ees 33 57 13,072 115, 280 0.10 
OCtoben.20, sonata eee eee 34 59 9,242 92,640 0.09 
Novenlberiie ten as cnet dee oe 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
December Pes aeee eae eee 12 29 1,891 30,160 0.03 
SOOM SanuUatsyes ne aera cae ee 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
He Dany: -eimacmren bra eb incon ee 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
Marc ives ferent ern kee ee 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
DN eae a OO Ree, Pee ee ee 18 30 6,265 59, 240 0.06 
MBIY. conceisc tee Corie oe eee oe 33 50 13,001 111.980 0.10 





*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 

















MAY 1961, BY INDUSTRY MAY 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 

Workers Man- OE Workers Man- 

Industry ce bs Involved Days Jurisdiction if Sate Bats Involved | Days 

Logeing oo, 3.530 pede te fae eee eee eee Newfoundland.......... 1 41 700 
Fishing. 32nccH.¢k sett Ie porn ae eee ee elie, Cee Prince edward Isianae Sa... i. (ke, Ae 

Minin gee eee tee 1 560 370 INOVarscotiag eee: 2 1,179 21,160 

Manufacturing........... 19 Bh Patil 58,320 New Brunswick......... 3 1,125 20,250 

Construction............ 10 6,773 20, 560 Quebeckrser Jerr aeet-e uf 8,151 17,640 

Transportation, etc...... 7 430 2,910 Ontario sean nena 31 6,293 49 ,080 

Public utilities.......... 1 15 60 Manttolbasee ae eee ae 1 41 100 
Trade ose teen 4 222 1,810 Saskatchewan.cce. evi. sole laweadids in eee eee 
ServiCes..ccee coe ee 8 1,724 27,950 Alberta. on hat ater te at agcllcaale Nak Acai, Sheep ed 

| |} A British Columbia....... 1 421 1,900 

All industries....... 50 13,001 | 111,980 Hederalinieee ee 4 750 1,150 

= eS SS SS SS All jurisdictions..... 50 13,001 111,980 


o_O 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, MAY 1961 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





MINING 

Metal Mining 

Stanrock Uranium Mines, 
Quirke Lake, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING 
Paper Products 
Building Products, 
Pont-Rouge, Que. 


Transportation Equipment 
Halifax Shipyards, 
Halifax & Dartmouth, N.S. 


Saint John Shipbuilding & Dry|Five unions (AFL-CIO/ 


Dock, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 


Trane Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 


Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada, |I.U.E. Loc. 
C1IO/CLC 


St. Laurent, Que. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


Insulation Contractors’ Associ-|Asbestos Workers Loc. 58 


ation, 
Montreal area, Que. 


Corporation of Master Electri- 


cians (Montreal Sec.) 
Montreal, Que. 


Building Contractors, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION Htc. 
Transportation 

Five stevedoring companies, 
Hamilten, Ont. 


Paul Guilbault Company, 
Grondines, Que. 


TRADE 
Whyte Packing Co., 
Stratford, Ont. 


SERVICE 

Government Service 
Municipality of Surrey, 
Cloverdale, B.C. 


City of Kingston, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 





(Preliminary) 
Duration in 
ok Man-Days 
F orkers |—— 
Union Involved ih 
May ccu- 
mulated 
Steelworkers Loc. 5662 560 370 370 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ 285 3,990 | 33,160 
Federation (CNTU) 
Marine Workers’ Federa- 1,106 | 21,010 | 50,970 
tion Loes. 1 and 13(CLC) 
1,050 | 19,950 | 27,830 
CLC and CLC) (10) 
U.E. Loe. 512 (Ind.) 223 | 4,910 | 6,690 
514 (AFL- 100 2,200 | 11,840 
500 2,500 | 12,500 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 568 (AFL- 2,000 | 5,000 | 5,000 
CIO/CLC) 
Building trades unions 4,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 
(Toronto Council AFL- 
CIO) 
I.L.A. Loc. 1829 (AFL- 150 750 750 
CIO/CLC) 
National Syndicate of 150 1,800 1, 800 
Truck Drivers (CNTU) (60) 
Packinghouse Workers 140 350 350 
Loe. 271 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees Loc. 402 421 1,900 } 1,900 
(CLC) 
Public Service Employees 126 250 250 
Loc. 9 (CLC) 
Hotel Employees Loc. 299 1,025 | 24,450 | 30,370 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 


May 
May 


co 00 


Nov. 24 
May 17 


Mar. 22 


eee rseee 


ee 


sere estore 








Major fssues 


Result 


Incentive bonus rates~ 
Return of workers pending 
further discussions. 


Wages~6¢ an hr. retro- 
active to Jan. 2, 1960, 5¢ an 
hr. on date of signing, 5¢ an 
hr. one year later. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 

$40.00 in lieu of retroactive 

pay, semi-annual increases 

of 3¢ an hr. to Dec. 15, 

fee improved fringe bene- 
ts. 


Wages~3¢ an hour increase 
immediately, another 3¢ 
Dec. 1, 1961, and 3¢ June 1, 
1962. 


Wages, hours, fringe bene- 
fits~ 


Wages~ 


Wages, statutory holidays, 
checkofi~25¢ an hour in- 
crease in a 2-year agree- 
ment. 


Wages, allotment of ap- 
prentices~25¢ an hour 
increase in a 2-year agree- 
ment. 


Union wages~ 


“‘Gang System’’ of opera- 
tion~ Return of workers. 


Wages, working conditions, 
suspensions, layoffs~ 


Wages, workload~ Return 
of workers. 


Wages~ 


Wages, hours, overtime 
rates, seniority ~ Wage in- 
creases ranging from 5 to 10 
cents an hour according to 
classification. 


Wages~ 


a 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1961 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 

















om 
os 
op oo BO 
| 8 os 
a 5 | os 8 e 5 
Sy |i ye aie eas ae) 
Cause o me} LO ealits 5 
5 [28] Got Balliol BS : 
| a a a0 s q ° 50 © § a 2 
Bo Oats pee ps =O a ie i) Be = a ae 
B| Sl ele |e) s1Siss ela) sles 
“/HIBlSl S(O le |e] el/alyPeia 
Striking against or.stepping OnObjects.<:...... ce sea alreler||\« oraw|ctevet terete agctmnel| ecerelet| ec eeebelt reece uence irets!| ieee eaeaer aceon | aaa 
Struck by: 
(a) i Dools, machinery, Cranes) @bCs. a. aloe ecient tonto || deters | eee 2 1 2 LN ee eA il. 7 
ep Ui Noh auckectaigcdob(o) (<)- eee Pa aNeR RPP He AE. Arc jp lece UPS GaSe Stn ett eae ee 1 I be 2 ills 17 
(¢) Other objects: sen... ce ech ae eee 2 Gikeete 3 4 5 iat eB oor, Sime 24 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc........ Hh WOE a Ae ia) 3 3 1) Saati. Wes Bas 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc...............e0e00e- PN Ae PAS SPH | ee | ee) ee? QI 54 
Falls and slips: 
(a) S@n sate Teel Te oseccii tec Gack te eet tere cave) Rees ye eee a a | Oe | ee ce ee 1 AT rote wA| sscepeses | tone tel eke ag eee ae 2 
(by Dordifierent levela, cn. (apse se comers Bt ah ee obec ti eee J tel ete in Yes = 18 Glas 43 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions..... 1 lene BW Plenac Nee llaeree 4)... 15 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
GISCASES. oF 5 axe Siar tee ov aa eee cle eae See ere ee | chee ee 6 8 iN Scllae > agregar en te 16 
PMleetric current ne foot ee eck ees Oe eee ee |e ol oe ee 1 1 74 Neeson Peedi Neaetbiey ese tk SE 4 
Over exertion Hey ER ohises sie oe Beco cle ee ee 1 eral coms lee 1 1 AU er reredltas hae 4).. 8 
Maiscellancous*accidents.). 2 fia. acn eh oe cee ee eee | ee 1 a Re oe Li) ciate le | ee 3 
Total, firstiquarter LOG ee acca eee 11/7 30}, 26) 718} 80) 630) Se 6) 34s eG eee ea 
Total hirstiquarter 1960) .22.0 ee. ace ee eee 10}; 32} “Zl 87) -S2N 27/96) 451, 16h. 2.) 22a ss 








TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1961 

















Industry ma F 4g x ie 
KS a D mq g 2 qa ra s ) = mo 
Z A) iy | OR MOM Sma | dl eg eee 
Mpriculiure cic ac stacte anes eee eal ee eee Lh eemetee 1 6 1 1 Li ones | ereereeee bi 
LOR BIOG lo. pics Vane uebtaes ae ares eet eee et ee ae 1 Gla eee 1 3 dS hewn 30 
Bishingiand Trapping 9.22. -2ee a Seale en eee 1 RR a Fetes) uc S| Meron A eats | Hove. HY her oe 26 
Mining and Quarrying............... il lrsavone; siege aaa eel ie eee 9 1 2 4 Lie, Sere 18 
Manutacturing.:.c-oee eee eee Ml eet || tenon tae 2 5 14 1 1 4 2 yee 30 
Constructions: +. ae ees ae ee Z| eae 7) eee, & 6 LA ety 4 2 Pl Need = 30 
Public Utihitieg eee Gores Se ee ee eee 4 2 Oe eS oe al a 6 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

THUNICAGIONS 7. Jac cuik sane erie cee eee cee ae it} See. 11 10 Le ee 2 Ol ee 34 
PradeRon eer £876 0s Se ee Es Tee Dit ee ala, eee 4 Tee art Lie. gees 9 
Pinance. ...02) D500 2 86 Bee Gash once p] opr nie-ell den tec eae a ASD Re oe een a 
DERVIGG..0 heme oe es 6 ne ee eee tee | erecta lho cee ee te ke 3 ie vA Pa 2 VA 5 22 
Unclassified . 1.5 0. Qe scient.ars veges] «teat ee ieee tere are Et mais aie dhalte sete etn aie elfen ee 

Total. 2 eee eae Slee 22 2 31 75 8 9 20 Aae BS e 216* 


*Of this total 164 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 52 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment and Unemployment, July 


Between June and July employment rose by 167,000, a somewhat greater 
than seasonal increase. The employment situation has been generally firm 
since the late winter months. 


Unemployment decreased by an estimated 16,000 to 354,000, which was 
24,000 higher than a year earlier. 

In the week ended July 22, the labour force was estimated at 6,743,000; 
a month earlier, the estimate was 6,592,000 and a year earlier it was also 
6,592,000. Employment was estimated at 6,389,000, compared with 6,222,000 
a month earlier and 6,262,000 a year earlier. Unemployment was estimated 
at 354,000, compared with 370,000 in June and 330,000 in July 1960. 


Employment 


The main development in the labour market during the month was the 
influx of about 190,000 young people as the school vacation period began. 
This was partly offset by the temporary withdrawal of a significant number 
of married women from the labour force. Most of the additional workers 
were absorbed into agriculture and trade. Seasonal requirements of agriculture 
in July were somewhat smaller than in previous years, but nevertheless 
accounted for about half of the net employment increase. Employment increased 
more than seasonally in trade and manufacturing and was moderately firmer 
in construction. The main offsetting decrease during the month was the usual 
seasonal decline in service, in which employment fell by 41,000. 


Of the estimated 6,389,000 employed in July, 4,681,000 were men and 
1,708,000 women. In the preceding month, employed men totalled 4,523,000; 
women, 1,699,000. The employment total in July 1960 was made up of 
4,655,000 men and 1,607,000 women. Agriculture provided 792,000 jobs, and 
5,597,000 jobs were in nonfarm industries. 

In July, non-agricultural employment was up 3 per cent over the year, 
a net result of many ups and downs among individual industry groups. The 
main strength continued to be provided by the service industry, in which 
employment was 6 per cent higher than last year. Employment was also higher 
in manufacturing, trade and finance. On the other hand, it declined over the 
year in construction, transportation and mining. 

Of the 127,000 increase in employment over the year, 101,000 were 
women and 26,000 were men. 

Over the month, the increase in employment was well distributed among 
the five regions. Over the year, there was no change in Quebec, but a 6-per-cent 
gain in the Atlantic region. In the remaining regions, the year-to-year increases 
were close to the national average of 2 per cent. 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ CANADA 
JULY 1958 TO DATE 


= Seasonally adjusted 






The estimated number unemployed 
in July was 16,090 less than in June. 
This relatively small change is typical 
of this time of year. The closing of 
schools was reflected in an increase in 
the number of teen-age job-seekers, an 
increase more than offset by decreases 
in other age groups. 


The unemployment total, an esti- 
mated 354,000, was made up of 21,000 
on temporary layoff and 333,000 without 
work and seeking work. Of this latter 
figure, 310,000 were seeking full-time 
work and 23,000 part-time work. 


More than three fifths of the unem- 
ployed had been out of work for three 
months or less. Another 14 per cent 
had been unemployed for four to six 
months and 23 per cent had been unem- 
ployed for more than six months. Long- 
term unemployment continued higher 
than a year earlier. 


The July unemployment total was 5.2 per cent of the labour force com- 
pared with 5.0 per cent a year earlier. 





meee Original data 




















P Jan. ° é 
58 1959 1960 61 4 


Regional Summaries 


Employment in the Atlantic region increased by an estimated 24,000 
between June and July, and by 32,000 over the year. This was somewhat 
greater than the corresponding gains in recent years and marked the second 
consecutive month in which the increase was more than seasonal. The 
advance from June was fairly widespread with sizable gains taking place in 
agriculture, manufacturing, construction and trade. In manufacturing and 
trade, the employment gains were larger than usual for the month. The railway 
car industry began rehiring during July and employment in iron and steel 
manufacturing continued to expand. Employment either held firm or increased 
slightly in most other manufacturing industries. Coal mining employment 
declined during the month, after closure of the Florence Colliery. 

Most of the year-to-year gain occurred in the service industry. Manufac- 
turing employment was a little higher than last year; small increases took place 
in a fairly wide range of industries. Iron and steel plants, however, continued 
to operate at a lower level than last year, and employment in the coal 
mining industry was substantially lower. In construction and forestry it 
showed little year-to-year change. 

In the week ended July 22, the labour force in the Atlantic was estimated 
at 629,000, employment at 586,000 and unemployment at 43,000. Unemploy- 
ment was 6,000 lower than in June but 11,000 higher than in July 1960. 
Unemployment in July represented 6.8 per cent of the labour force compared 
with 5.5 per cent a year earlier. 
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Employment in the Quebec region increased by 48,000 between June and 
July, close to seasonal expectations. Most of the increases took place in 
agriculture and trade. Lesser gains occurred in manufacturing and construction. 
Little change was apparent in forestry, but hiring for summer pulp-cutting 
programs had begun in many areas. 

The employment level in July was virtually the same as a year earlier. 
The main strength in the region continued to be in the trade, finance and 
service industries. Mining employment was up over the year, as a result 
of increased activity in gold and nonmetallic sectors of the industry; moderately 
higher employment levels have been maintained in the textile and other 
nondurable goods industries. In most durable goods industries, employment 
demand has strengthened recently, although employment levels were well 
down from last year. This was also true of all parts of construction, although 
considerable increases in residential construction have been reported in many 
parts of the province. 


In the week ended July 22, the labour force in Quebec was estimated at 
1,855,000, employment at 1,733,000 and unemployment at 122,000. Unem- 
ployment was virtually the same as a year earlier but 17,000 lower than in 
June. Unemployment fell to 6.6 per cent of the labour force in July, compared 
with 6.5 per cent a year earlier. 


Employment in Ontario expanded seasonally between June and July. The 
estimated 2,345,000 employed in July was 38,000 higher than in the previous 
month; men accounted for all of this increase. Employment expansion was 
centred in agriculture; non-agricultural employment showed little change. 
Employment increases in trade and construction offset declines in the 
service and mining industries. In manufacturing, although a number of large 
plants shut down for retooling, total employment did not change significantly 
from the previous month. Some hiring occurred in electrical apparatus and 
supplies, rubber and primary iron and steel plants. Sawmills and pulp 
and paper mills were extremely busy during the month and employment in 
food and beverages, textile and furniture industries remained steady. Auto- 
mobile plants closed down for the changeover period a couple of weeks 
earlier than usual, and reports indicated an early start on the production of 
1962 models. During the month there were large layoffs in the agricultural 
implement industry. 

Non-agricultural employment was up some 66,000 from a year earlier, 
while agriculture showed a decline of 15,000. Service and trade accounted 
for most of the year-to-year gain in employment, more than offsetting declines 
in mining, forestry, durable goods manufacturing and construction. 

In the week ended July 22, the labour force in Ontario was estimated 
at 2,457,000, employment at 2,345,000 and unemployment at 112,000. 
Unemployment was slightly higher than in both the previous month and July 
1960. Unemployment in July was 4.6 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.5 per cent a year earlier. 

Employment in the Prairie region increased seasonally between June and 
July, by 34,000 to an estimated 1,158,000. Drought conditions have resulted 
in a sharp drop in the demand for agricultural workers, particularly in Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba. At the same time, increased cattle sales stimulated 
demand for labour in the meat packing industry. Demands for qualified 
personnel in oil drilling and base metal mining continued. There were increased 
demands for construction workers, especially in non-residential construction. 
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Employment increased by 27,000 over the year. Much of the year-to-year 
increase occurred in the service-producing industries. Manufacturing employ- 
ment showed little change over the year. Construction employment was gener- 
ally at a high level, a result of a number of large projects. 

In the week ended July 22, the labour force in the Prairie region was 
estimated at 1,195,000. Unemployment, at an estimated 37,000, was higher 
than both a month and a year earlier. Unemployment in July was 3.1 per cent 
of the labour force, compared with 2.5 per cent a year earlier. 

Employment in the Pacific region increased more than seasonally between 
June and July, from 544,000 to 567,000, and was almost 3 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. Most of the increase in the month occurred in non-agricul- 
tural industries, although there was also a seasonal demand for farm workers. 
Forest fires and fire hazards forced the shutdown of logging camps in a number 
of areas, putting many forestry employees temporarily out of work, but employ- 
ment in sawmills continued at a high level. The demand for labour in metal 
mining and in the oil producing industry increased over the month. There 
were sizable increases in construction employment, especially on roads and 
pipelines and, to a lesser extent, on commercial and industrial projects. Employ- 
ment in home construction showed little change, although new dwelling starts 
were at a lower rate than the previous month. 

Over the year, manufacturing employment showed some improvement, 
partly as a result of increased activity in shipbuilding. Employment in mining 
remained high, supported by a number of large exploration projects. The 
service industry showed a year-to-year employment increase. 

In the week ended July 22, the labour force in the Pacific region was 
estimated at 607,000, almost 20,000 higher than the month before. Unemploy- 
ment, at an estimated 40,000, was down from both a month and a year earlier. 
Unemployment in July was 6.6 per cent of the labour force, compared with 
7.1 per cent a year earlier. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 





























Labour Surplus Approximate 
Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 

July July July July July July 

1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1969 
Metropolitan .:.. ees... Saeppes cee an oe ed es 1 1 7 7 4 4 
Major Industrial/@encaoep on Pee eee ee eee 1 2 19 20 6 4 
MajormAgricultural ayn) eeeeene eee eee — — 1 3° 13 11 
IM InOr Seen eras SO: ee at ree es Sk eee! oy — -~ 24 24 34 34 
Potalsak otoayt. etl cea eee ee ee 2 3 51 54 Bu De 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JULY 
































‘ SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE. APPROXIMATE 
_ LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHOR TARE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
WINDSOR <—- Calgary Edmonton 
prea —->HALIFAX 
ontrea Ottawa-Hull 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Quebec-Levis —»TORONTO 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster 
Winnipeg 
OSHAWA <—. Brantford —»)FT. WILLIAM. | 
Cornwall PT. ARTHUR 
Corner Brook Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Joliette Kitchener 
—->LAC ST. JEAN London 
oncton Sudbury 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Ripa cals 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Peterhoroteh 
per cent or more in non- Rouyn-Val d’Or 
agricultural activity) Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
—->SYDNEY 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
Chatham Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL ie teen age 
S Red Deer 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Regina 
per cent or more agricultural) —»RIVIERE DU 
LOUP 
Saskatoon 
—y»>THETFORD- 
MEGANTIC- 
ST. GEORGES 
—-» YORK TON 
Bridgewater —-»BATHURST 
—->CAMPBELLTON —>BEAU- 
Central Vancouver HARNOIS 
Island —->BELLEVILLE- 
Chilliwack TRENTON 
Dawson Creek Bracebridge 
Drummondville Brampton 
Fredericton Cranbrook 
Galt —y»DAUPHIN 
Gaspe Drumheller 
KAMLOOPS Som Edmundston 
—»>KITIMAT Goderich 
Lindsay Grand Falls 
Newcastle Kentville 
Okanagan Valley Lachute-Ste. 
ne ae aoe 
uesne istowe 
MINOR AREAS Quebec North Shore MEDICINE 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Rimouski HAT 
Ste. Agathe- —-»>MONTMAGNY 
St. Jerome North Bay 
St. Jean Owen Sound 
St. Stephen —-»PEMBROKE 
Sault Ste. Marie Portage la 
Sorel Prairie 
Summerside Prince Rupert 
Victoriaville St. Hyacinthe 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
—»>TRURO 
——»> VALLEYFIELD|————_—_—_ 
Walkerton Group 3 Conc. 
Weyburn Woodstock- 
—» WOODSTOCK, Tillsonburg 
N.B. Yarmouth 


| 














—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 624, July issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 15, 1961) 








Percentage Change 


























From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total cryilian labour force @).........Aasasne:- (000)| July 22 6, 743 + 2.3 + 2.3 
Employed.’ i quae... 9w..6 2. 4 ees (000)| July 22 6,389 + 2.7 + 2.0 
Asrienltunete Weed whels Se ee ae (OOO ie alee 792 + 12.3 — 3.3 
Nonae@ricultunesct a: =.4.0.<.. 4 +, SBA a ee oe tke (000)| July 22 5, 008 + 1.5 + 2.8 
Paid workersveem.o. 2. 2s Oe (000) July 22 5, 130 + 1.9 + 2.4 
PN Syorele Bia) LeVOLIN ASH (eV? IeaKeLne,, AWaSSCw eG eel aoe (000)| July 22 4,972 — 8.7 — 1.8 
At work less than 35; hours... 2) o0ay-Geee -. (000)| July 22 549 — 11.2 + 14.1 
Employed but notat worky.:0..Veee eee ee (000)| July 22 868 +456.4 + 21.2 
Unemployed inc cick cae fc ack ee > Ae. (000)| July 22 354 — 4.3 + 7.3 
A tlanTIC. vc... c.teee ee Pee ee ce. ee (600)} July 22 3 — 12.3 + 34.4 
Queber i) . ache. Bene. Base eee (000) July 22 122 7132 2A e- 
Ontari0wes.c. aged. deme bee: ee et ees (000)| July 22 112 + 3.7 + 4.7 
PYOIT iG dic asa te DUS 8 bc heen es, 5. ee (000)| July 22 On + 23.3 + 27.6 
PACINO. Ay ce «Ga ancB x + 4 bat en oe ee ace tae (000)| July 22 40 — 9.1 — 4,8 
Without work and seeking work............. (000)| July 22 300 — 5.9 + 7.1 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000)| July 22 21 + 31.3 + 10.5 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)................ May 116.9 + 3.8 — 1.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............ May 108.3 + 2.8 — 2.1 
Limnierationoer Cusine Ree Cee eit eee ist Qtr. 1961 11,839 — — 28.7 
Destineditowtine labour Iorceé.. 2.52.51 s0ce+s<c hes Ist Qtr. 1961 5,374 — — 33.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and -lockoutec | olin ka beta ne da ban eee eee July 41 + 7.9 + 10.8 
No. of wonkersinvelwed...........2..: Meeweebe chee. July 8, 826 — 36.2 + 74.2 
Duration in, man dave. ....¢ 0) eee... July 94, 560 — 48.1 +150.4 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| May $77.99 =», 0:2 + 3.5 
Average bourly earnings (mfes)s... 1. 2m be ee o> oes May $ 1.84 0.0 + 2.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. May 40.5 — 0.3 + 1.0 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).................-e0e May $74.38 cece Pe Pel wars eaueisice 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100)_.- suena cl. . July 129.0 0.0 + 1.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 = 
LOO) ie sieve SRI lst ease als da oe 6,4, ee May 138.1 — 0.3 + 2.6 
Total labourgnrome. a: tacos eae ..... $000,000) May 1, 586 | oo + 3.2 
Industrial Production 
Total (average d40.= 100)... sss sadtacuh cota + lee June 178.8) “= 4-5 + 3.0 
Manuflactimatignet) 665 oe. co: Sa ee ee June 160.7 | -- 8.7 + 2.2 
Dial eee eee shed os he Stes Se ee June 157% x2 + 6.2 + 0.1 
NOn=dE Biles coe oo: hes ok abun cha eae as Oe ee ei June 163.8 + 65.3 + 4.1 











(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 624, July issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During July collective bargaining in Canada produced 16 major settle- 
ments providing new agreements for more than 15,000 employees in various 
industries. One of these settlements, announced a few hours before a strike 
deadline set by the Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association, was a two-year 
agreement covering more than 800 stewardesses and pursers employed by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. The wage rates in the new agreement are not directly 
linked to aircraft speeds, as originally demanded by the union. The settlement 
makes provision for a pay differential for time worked aboard DC-8 jets, as 
well as for negotiation of the wages and hours on any new aircraft types that 
may be introduced during the term of the contract. The settlement gives flight 
attendants a 5-per-cent retroactive increase on wages earned between October 
1, 1960 and July 31, 1961, with an additional 8 per cent premium for time 
worked aboard DC-8’s from the introduction of this aircraft to July 31, 1961. 
Under the wage scale established in the new agreement, the minimum monthly 
pay remains unchanged. Hourly rates, however, were increased by approx- 
imately 8 per cent in most classifications, with an additional 8-per-cent 
premium for time flown on DC-8 jets, and the minimum monthly guarantee 
was reduced from 70 to 65 hours per month. The maximum flight time was 
also reduced from 85 hours per month to 75 hours on DC-8’s, and to 80 
hours on other aircraft. 

In Canada’s pulp and paper industry, negotiations during July resulted in 
new agreements for approximately 7,000 of the 36,000 mill workers covered 
by the 25 major agreements that had terminated during the first half of 1961. 
The largest of the July settlements was with the Eastern Canada Newsprint 
Group, comprising the St. Lawrence Corporation, James MacLaren Co., Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper and Bowaters Mersey operating in Quebec and 
Nova Scotia. The paper mill unions representing 4,000 employees accepted 
a general wage increase of 5 cents an hour and a 1-cent increase in afternoon 
and night shift differentials, both retroactive to May 1, 1961. Beginning 
January 1, 1962, the workers will get 8 hours additional holiday pay per year. 
Other items in the one-year agreement included improvements in the health 
benefit plans and certain local adjustments between the unions and _ the 
companies. 


Similar wage increases were negotiated in the new one-year agreement 
between the paper mill unions and Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, 
Que. Among other settlements in the pulp and paper industry, a new three-year 
agreement between Canada Paper, Windsor, Que., and the Pulp and Paper 
Workers’ Federation (CNTU) provided increases totallmg 23 cents an hour 
for male employees and 19 cents for female employees, while in New Brunswick 
the Fraser Companies renewed the current agreement with the Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers for another year without change in wage rates. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and June 30, 1961, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece rates only. 





















































Term of Agreement in Months 
Total Wage q 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* SSS SS 
Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. Agts Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. 
Ri. Se Pa eae 12 A0 482 0 Se gs. al aeee series } pith jirciuss, «teal oer ceee: | ceaeteerne Wl cone eae 
[0 )gd bigs A  larc 9 SSO CO eee tom leach crete GOUT IS ehh e ccc 'e.c cere ctete are | cays ee sted ones eestor 
509.9... conn one 18 24,470 2 2,230 12 12,930 souls douescatucrt te + eae eee 2 1,500 
10.0—14.9 2 1,020 1 88 13 1LO2FS 40 || a arte ea co eee ere 6 8, 600 
15.0—19.9 1 1, 200 3 2,690 4 3 3008 |S oi ies eee gee fi 11, 150 
20.0—24.9.. 1 BOOT crocs tee le erence 11 TL 1OQ0 MT akc ot lieve sere eae treme lleva ere etetetel| oueterena one eats 
Pn! ee ee es OMOEA eC | rN We. adalbase gro ko male e oer es clio od ot de eae 2 1,900 
30.0 and over...... 1 2 OOO. ee fem it eee eee 2 QEGOO! I~ tence || Meena. oe 4 3,780 
Motaleeeenee 44 83, 880 6 5, 800 45 TGA Ue eal ER eters! bmicacasuricnnstch 21 26, 930 








*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate and include all em- 


ployees covered by the agreement. 


Major Settlements in 1961 


In the first six months of 1961, unions 
and management in industries outside the 
construction sector negotiated 116 settle- 
ments covering bargaining units of SOO or 
more employees. These settlements provided 
new collective agreements for more than 
280,000 workers for periods ranging from 
one to three years. 

The wage changes negotiated in the 116 
major settlements are tabulated above by 
amount and term of contract. Among the 
new agreements, those signed for terms 
longer than one year were in a majority, 
with most of the longer-term agreements 
extending over a two-year period. 

Of the 282,000 employees covered by 
the major settlements, more than 240,000 
gained wage increases in their new con- 
tracts. These amounted to less than 10 
cents on base rates in most one-year agree- 
ments and to between 5 and 19.9 cents 


in most two-year agreements. More than 
half of the three-year settlements provided 
for raises totalling 15 to more than 30 
cents per hour during the term of the 
contract. 


Although agreements in the manufactur- 
ing sector accounted for more than half 
of the major settlements, they did not cover 
as many employees as the new contracts 
in the transportation industry, where one 
of the settlements reached during the first 
half of 1961 applied to 110,000 non-operat- 
ing railway employees. In the manufacturing 
sector, approximately 75,000 employees 
were covered by the new major contracts. 
Other major settlements negotiated during 
the first six months of 1961 provided new 
agreements for approximately 42,000 em- 
ployees in the logging industry, for more 
than 28,000 hospital and municipal em- 
ployees, and for smaller numbers in fishing, 
mining and other industries. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During August, September and October 


(except those under negotiation in July) 


Company and Location 
Alta. Govt. Telephones (Plant Dept.) company- 


Fenn meer e eee weet tween eae n eerste sate aesese rene sees sees esses esessee 


Crown zelierbachs nicniiond, 6., i... eee 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & others, 

OF Eee ee Ue alt CT ath ee meme Memseuted > de 
DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. ................. 


Fisheries Assn., B.C 
Fry-Cadbury; Montreal*@uet “3% ""...4).. fare 
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Union 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cellulose Wkrs. Assoc. (Ind.) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) (herring fishermen) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, 
St. Catharines, Scarborough & London, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide ..........0000000.. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont. ..:000...000000.0000..... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Movilice, OF SaSKalclewalt et ot ited. ctcaerersn estes. Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (classified services) 
Provincial’ Transport,, Que. 08 ees i Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Que. Natural Gas, company-wide .......................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Vancouver 

WeNew. VWestiniister, D.Cr i.0.0 tee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Power, company-wide, Que. ................ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
TOWwDOsL Owlers ASSL) DICTA)... wetse.. tke. Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
UN eaves ep nau @ scp oe! ape NC ei 8 Cie MRS ales 2 I ae Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Trucking Assn. of Que., province-wide ................ Teamsters (Ind.) 
WVANINDED LIADSIC LIED Es, IWVLATI Co ceccsccnsseseasesoeceecs cones Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part II—Negofiations in Progress During July 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .................0 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel; Sault Ste: Marie, Ont. ..:............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfid. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ino Electric, compatyswade t7.4.)..a94e4.. ites I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 

Me Brae. fe fo ee Anh ad. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC rricompan yewiderc Stay. Fatih: cad eee hk Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 


Ora wuleMmOgehy rch. eed SB ...... Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

GPR system-widese ss. 2 ose Mond tan. RIA... Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Distillers Corp., Ville LaSalle, Que. ........0.0..0: Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

HOP MION ee Odi. SYUREY f INIO. bt r c:.. AoA cli Ma Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. .............. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Donahtre’ Bross, Clermont, Que. oc csies 2 igennse-iene th Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLEe) d 

Donnacona Paper, PMWonnaconasy Quel iss scescew-t Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

DyPontaor Canada ~Miaitiand, Ont. :. 6. 2.5-40%:...: Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

eas dy teri, © Corie. ee tgs BE a eestioe es reve Be Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Edmonton City, Alta. ..... Ree ee tan rr ener Be, Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

evcdan Vern y aye Gk Gy 9 GRR eV AE AD. SIR REE SAR NOPE ts 9 Loe ear Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Rar aser Ost ADA OUCa dnt Suri Madani bated Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. .................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

rat Ak City) Nie Ee Fee SPS Sx decrt S Soansewhss Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 

Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas ‘ 

Mee eth, = Cite ee EOS, SOE eS sdoccat e eyes tcseysid es Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Howard Smith Paper; Cornwall, Ont. ................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

BNP, Company. bspanola iOntsd £. gesagt. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & ,1.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. ............ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Trane COMMISSION, .COUIC. fois to ncvemcsennzcennn. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 

RCTS Peat) Lt ae etree eee Nh een mee cetee ike Teamsters (Ind.) 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, B.C. CLC-chartered local 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Ft. Francis & Kenora, Ont. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. .........0..ccccccccecseseeee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
eet Am VICI OD oe VLOTITEA J OUGH Siacc.c.de hese .oste-d-s Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 
Sask. Power Corp., province-wide ....................65 Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.) Ont., Man., Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) 
SaskeiiB.Go: Meds Ahh, Jock Hed cs lA.. 
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Company and Location 


Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. ...........::c:eereee 
Smith Transport, Montreal, Que. «............04.ds0ed 
Spruce Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, 

Ont Uk eo OE ee See 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. ........ 
Steleo,Moritréal ¢ Qtied RA 2) .aeieeee.. lel ee. 
T.C Al jeomparny-widers:... 6. Pea)... Yani 
T.C.A; . COMPATY-WICEI eA hah ee ss beneneh act aak 


Union 


Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Sales Empl. (Ind.) 


Conciliation Officer 


Abitibi Paper & Subsids., Que., Ont. & Man. .... 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 
mentaires ),. Quebec, OuG, Paice eee es 
Assn. Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), Que- 
colo Gh ( Samm ne eh eras DAMN MT Tamme Pores att Ae 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
TNC oes Sy cs Acs RA EER cals. ene 
nee Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 


QU Ce ee act rete AM oct c oleate eee re mee 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ 


Caleary City, Alta: 4)5.Aa tae ot Bhar oe ee cee. 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 

Rivers; ‘Ques. dhe dad iba dace eee Mice oe 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. 


Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. .................. 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. 


Dupuis Freres, Montréal, -Que.2....).12... 0. 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ........ 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ 
Ontario UPAper: ad horold, “Ont; ae. een, 


Polymer Corporation;-oarnia, Ont, 2... 2... 
Various: pulp &tpapestmills "B.Com ss ie. as. 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 


Services Federation (CNTU) (male) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- 


bec, Que. 
BeAY On Clarkson Oneey. series ee, 
Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta. 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que, o')it=.. 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. ............:..:.....- 


CEN. R-F PSySlemi-Wideg rece tasrass cates crore at pte termed 


CAN RI, ‘system-wide ee cs ee 


CONCE, “S¥SECM= Wie are et oct ete tee cee ee 
C.P.R., SYSteni-Wide* ote oe oe ee 
CUP IRS, SYStem=wide™ renee nee eet eee 


Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ 
Dryden" Paper, Dryden Ont 3). ee ee 


Food stores, (various), Winnipeg, Man. .............. 
Hollinger Mines, Limmins «Ont . uccce..a. ee 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. ...... 
Miner Rubber, sGtanbvaQOue. se eee ee 
Noranda Mines, SNorands, Ove 42 3... 
Ontario Hydro, ‘company-wide. ne. 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ 
Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. ..............00.0...... 
Scarooroush, Towrsnip, Ont.) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipes City 7Marn.42) "|, eee 


Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ULES (ind?) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

oe Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
is 


) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
ee cla Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CNTU-chartered local 
Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CLOVELG) 
Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Emp!. (CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que. 
Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que. 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LUA: CLC) 


Arbitration 
(No cases during July) 


Work Stoppage 


Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. 
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Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Part |ll—Settlements Reached During July 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 

B.C. Hoters AssNn., VANCOUVER, B.C.—HotTeL Emp. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (BEVERAGE 
DISPENSERS): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—4¢ an hr. increase eff. Jan. 1, 1962; employer’s 
contribution to welfare fund increased by 3¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1961; double time to be paid for 
work on statutory holidays. 

B.C. Hotets Assn., NEW WESTMINSTER, BURNABY, FRASER VALLEY, B.C.—HoTeL Emp. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—3¢ an hr. increase retroactive to Jan. i: 
1961; an additional 4¢ an hr. increase eff. Jan. 1, 1962; waitresses to receive 3¢ an hr. increase 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961 plus an additional 2¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1962; double time to be paid 
for work on statutory holidays; employer to contribute 7¢ an hr. to welfare fund on behalf of 
casual empl. 

CANADA PAPER, WINDSOR MILLS, QuE.—PULP & PAPER WkRS. FEDERATION (CNT U)?9B-yr2 
agreement covering 1,250 empl.—male empl. to receive increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 
1960, an additional 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1960, a further increase of 2¢ an hr. eff. 
Dec. 1, 1961 with another 2¢ on Aug. 1, 1962 and a final 4¢ an hr. increase eff. Jan. 1, 1963; 
female empl. to receive 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1960, 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 
1960, 2¢ an hr. increase eff. Dec, 1, 1961, a further 2¢ on Aug. 1, 1962 and a final increase of 4¢ 
an hr. eff. Jan 1, 1963; 3 wks. annual paid vacation after 10 yrs. of service eff. May 1, 1961 
(previously 3 wks. after 25 yrs.); 1 additional statutory holiday for a total of 8 annually; 3 
days bereavement leave with pay in the event of death of a close relative. 

CANADIAN Car, Fr. WILLIAM, ONT.—AutTo Wrrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—no general wage increase during term of the new agreement; 2¢ an hr. cost-of-living 
bonus incorporated into the wage structure; cost-of-living bonus of 1¢ an hr. for every 0.7 rise 
in the cost-of-living index beyond the level reached on June 1, 1961, adjustments to be made in 
Oct. 1961 and Feb. 1962; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 
wks. vacation). 

C.P.R. SYSTEM-WIDE—TRAINMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC) (DINING CAR STAFF): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 750 empl.—2¢ an hr. increase retroactive to June 1, 1960; an additional 5¢ an hr. 
increase retroactive to Feb. 1, 1961 and a further 4% increase eff. Oct. 1, 1961; 4 wks. vacation 
after 25 years. of continuous service (formerly 4 wks. after 35 yrs.). 

CYANAMID OF CANADA, NIAGARA FALLs, Ont.—U.E. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—S¢ an hr. increase for production wkrs. and 6¢ an hr. for craft empl., both eff. July 9, 
1961; an additional S¢ an hr. increase for all empl. eff. July 8, 1962; 4 wks. vacation after 20 
years of service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); employer and employees to share equally the cost 
of the Blue Cross Supplemental and Major Medical Insurance plus PSI Blue plan; improvements 
in sickness and accident benefit provisions. 

DOMINION GLAss, WALLACEBURG, ONT.—GLASS AND CERAMIC Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 750 empl.—3¢ an hr. increase retroactive to March 20, 1961; a further 3¢ an hr. 
eff. Dec. 1, 1961, and a final increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 20, 1962; 4 wks. annual vacation 
after 24 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 

East. CaN. NEWSPRINT GROUP., QUE. & N.S.—PaPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLtpe «& 
PAPER MILL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & oTHeERs: l-yr. agreement covering 4,000 empl.—a general 
Wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1961; an additional 8 hrs. pay for New Year’s Day com- 
mencing Jan. 1, 1962; 1¢ an hr. increase in the evening and night shift differentials eff. May 1, 
1961; voluntary check-off of union dues; joint study of welfare plans to develop a uniform plan 
for all companies. 

EDMONTON City, ALTA.—IBEW. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.— 
general increase of 3% for all empl. 

FRASER Cos., EDMUNDSTON, ATHOLVILLE, NEWCASTLE, N.B.—Putp & PAPER MILL WRRs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): previous agreement covering 1,100 empl. extended for 1 year. without change 
in wage rates; seasonal and casual wkrs. to receive vacation allowance amounting to 2% of pay. 

GaSPESIA Woops CONTRACTORS, CHANDLER, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION (IND.): 
1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—settlement terms not immediately available. 

QUEBEC NorTH SHORE PAPER, BAIE COMEAU, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pup 
AND PAPER MILL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—a general wage 
increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1961; 1¢ an hr. increase in second and third shift 
premiums; 7¢ an hr. increase for all stevedoring classifications; 4 wks. annual vacation after 22 
yrs. of service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); 1 additional floating holiday each yr.; an additional 
eau contribution of $1.17 per month towards group welfare plan; improvements in bereave- 
ment leave. 

Ste. ANNE POWER, BEAUPRE, QUE.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—a general increase of 3% eff. July 2, 1961; rate of 
vacation allowance raised from 2% to 24% after 100 days of work; Christmas Day added to 
statutory holidays. 

SAGUENAY TERMINALS, PoRT ALFRED, QUE.—METAL TRADES FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—increase of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1960; an additional 6¢ 
an hr. eff. July 22, 1962 and a final 6¢ an hr. eff. July 22, 1963; vacation for regular empl. 
improved to provide 2 wks. after 2 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. after 3 yrs.) and 3 wks. after 
10 yrs. (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); vacation allowances also improved for seasonal empl. 

Toronto GENERAL HospiTaL, ToRoNTO, ONT.—BuiLpING Service Empv. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,150 empl.—general wkrs. to receive $10 a mo. increase retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1961 and another $8 a mo. in Jan. 1962; plumbers & steamfitters to receive an increase 
of $20 per mo. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961 plus an additional $8 a mo. in Jan. 1962. ; 

T.C.A., COMPANY WIDE—AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
800 empl.—retroactive pay of 5% of earnings for the period Oct. 1, 1960 to July 31, 1961, with 
additional 8% premium for all hrs. flown on DC-8 jets prior to Aug. 1, 1961; maximum flying 
time reduced from 85 hrs. to 75 hrs. on DC-8’s and to 80 hrs. on other aircraft, with maintenance 
of pay; under new wage schedule flight attendants on DC-8 jets will receive between $4.57 and 
$7.72 per flying hr., and those flying other aircraft between $4.23 and $7.15; overseas flights to 
be paid for at an extra 60¢ an hr. instead of the previous $40 per month. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program Extended 


Federal contribution to an expanded 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
during next winter was announced last month 
by the Minister of Labour, the Hon. 
Michael Starr. 

The program will go into effect on 
October 15, 1961 and continue until April 
30, 1962. The federal Government will 
contribute 50 per cent of the direct payroll 
costs incurred by municipalities on projects 
designed to create additional winter employ- 
ment. 

This year, the program has _ been 
broadened to cover almost all municipal 
projects that would not have been carried 
out in the absence of the program. 

In addition to the previously covered pro- 
jects such as the construction and major 
improvements of roads, streets, sidewalks, 
parks, playgrounds, and municipal water. 
sewage and drainage facilities and major 
reconstruction or renovation of municipal 
buildings, the scope of the expanded pro- 
gram includes the clearing and development 
of municipally-owned land, work on 
municipal irrigation systems, municipal 
engineering yards, and other projects. 

Next winter’s program has been further 
broadened to include projects within the 
authorized categories where these are car- 
ried out in unorganized setflements, provided 
the work is sponsored by a community 
organization and carried out under accept- 
able community and provincial supervision. 

This is to be the fourth consecutive winter 
with the program in effect. Last winter the 
program scored the greatest success to date 
(L.G., June, p.541); with the broadening 
of its scope, it is expected that even more 
employment will be made available during 
next winter, Mr. Starr said. 





Committee to Examine the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


A committee to examine the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and its relation to other 
social security programs was appointed last 
month by Prime Minister Diefenbaker. 

The Committee is to review the provisions 
of the Act in the light of developments 
since it was passed in 1940, and to inquire 
into and report upon the scope, basic prin- 
ciples and the manner of the Act. 
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The report is expected to concern the 
provisions deemed necessary to deal with 
seasonal unemployment, the means of cor- 
recting any abuses or deficiencies that may 
be found to exist, and the relationship 
between programs of support for the 
unemployed and other social security 
measures. 


The four members appointed to the Com- 
mittee are: Ernest C. Gill, President, The 
Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto; 
Etienne Crevier, President of the insur- 
ance company La Prevoyance, Montreal; 
Dr. John James Deutsch Vice-Principal, 
Queen’s University, Kingston; and Dr. 
Joseph Richards Petrie, Consulting Eco- 
nomist, Montreal. 


Mr. Gill will act as chairman. 





Blind, Disabled, Old Age Payments 
Drop in Second Quarter of 1961 


The numbers of persons receiving old age 
assistance, allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act, and allowances under the Disabled 
Persons Act decreased during the second 
quarter of 1961, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare has announced. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons receiving old age assistance in Canada 
decreased from 100,184 at March 31, 1961 
to 99,855 at the end of the second quarter 
of 1961. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,659,101.95 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1961, compared with $7,710,851.01 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $227,713,104.23. 

At June 30, 1961, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.70 to $52.70 except for one province 
where the average was $47.43. In all prov- 
inces the maximum assistance paid was $55 
a month. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
decreased from 50,650 at March 31, 1961 
to 50,435 at the end of the second quarter 
of 1961. 
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The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,084,031.62 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1961, compared with $4,093,227.75 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $76,194,642.07. 


At June 30, 1961, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$52.73 to $54.63. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act decreased 
from 8,642 at March 31, 1961 to 8,581 at 
the end of the second quarter of 1961. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,022,898.76 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1961, compared with $1,039,309.34 
in the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $32,578,726.90. 

At June 30, 1961, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$49.36 to $54.27. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $55 a month. 





Employment and Unemployment 
Both up in the U.S. in June 


Increases were recorded in June for both 
employment and unemployment the USS. 
Department of Labor announced in_ its 
monthly report. 


Teenagers out of school and _ seeking 
permanent or summer jobs helped to bring 
total employment this June to 68,706,000, 
about 127,000 higher than in June 1960. 
But the influx of teenagers also led to an 
increase of 800,000 in unemployment, which 
totalled 5,600,000 and was the highest June 
figure since the war. 

A total of 1,600,000 teenagers got new 
jobs, full and part-time, and 900,000 others 
were added to the unemployment rolls. 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate dropped only one tenth of a point to 
6.8 per cent, remaining close to 7 per cent 
in June for the seventh consecutive month 
despite a business upturn that began in 
March. 

The better than seasonal gain of 500,000 
jobs for adult men was partly offset by a 
seasonal decline of 200,000 in the number 
of employed women, mostly teachers. 


The number of persons out of work 15 
weeks or longer declined seasonally by 
300,000 to 1,600,000 but was still double 
the total for June 1960. Of these, 900,000 
were the long-term unemployed who had 
been without jobs for six months or more. 
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Of those who were employed in June, 
about 3,200,000 non-farm workers were on 
part-time, a 300,000 increase over May, 
attributed tothe teenager influx. 


The number of regular full-time workers 
employed less than 35 hours because of slack 
work or other reasons was 1,200,000; this 
was 100,000 less than a month ago and 
than the previous June. 


Of the 150 major industrial centres, those 
with “substantial unemployment” dropped 
from 96 in May to 88 early in June. This 
figure is said to reflect better-than-seasonal 
gains in automobile and other durable goods 
payrolls. 


New Edition of the Directory 
of International Trade Secretariats 


A revised and expanded edition of the 
Directory of International Trade Secretariats 
(ITS) was issued last month by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Its first edition was 
published in 1954. 


The ITS, independent international labour 
federations, organize some 35 million 
workers along industry and craft lines. 
Some 94 per cent of the membership is 
also affiliated with the ICFTU. More than 
50 American unions with approximately nine 
million members belong to this organization 
which fosters growth of free trade unionism 
in the less developed areas of the world. 


Comprising 977 affiliates in 83 countries 
and territories, the ITS membership is distri- 
buted as follows: 57 per cent in Europe, 26 
per cent in the United States and Canada, 
9 per cent in Asia, 6 per cent in Latin 
America, and 2 per cent in Africa. 


The Directory, prepared by the USS. 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs, pro- 
vides information on 19 ITS organizations. 
Addresses, officers, membership, affiliates, 
and publications are listed and information 
on their composition, organization, origin, 
growth, regional structure and activities is 
given. Charts and statistical tables complete 
the picture of ITS organization. Appendices 
include a list of annual affiliation fees and 
U.S. affiliates, and provide an alphabetical 
index of the names of officials mentioned in 
the Directory. 

This is the Part II of a three-part directory 
of International Trade Union Organizations 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor; 
Part I covers the ICFTU and Part III covers 
the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (CISC). 

Copies of the Directory may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price $3.00, 448 pages. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


June 28—Number of active claimants for 
unemployment insurance benefit on May 31 
was 340,950, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question (p. 7176). 


Part-time employees in the Post Office are 
working three or four hours a day, and are 
perfectly free to arrange for holidays if they 
wish to. There would therefore seem to be 
no obligation to pay them for their holiday 
time under our present regulations, the Post- 
master General says in replying to a question 
(p.7183). 


June 29—The NES office in Saskatoon 
had no alternative but to disqualify for 
unemployment insurance benefit certain 
employees laid off by Westeel Products in 
that city, the reason for layoff given by the 
management being “anticipating a strike”, 
the Minister of Labour tells a questioner. 
The matter, the Minister says, is covered by 
Section 63(1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, which states that under such cir- 
cumstances persons shall be disqualified 
(ie 7227s 


July 4—The six companies manufacturing 
automobiles in Canada do not send motors 
to the United States for repair, according to 
information received from the Canadian 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
Prime Minister says in reply to a question. 
Volkswagen have installed facilities in 
Canada reconditioning motors of their cars, 
he adds (p. 7473). 


Debate on Bill C-114, to create a vacancy 
in the office of Governor of the Bank of 
Canada resumed and, after lengthy discus- 
sion, the bill passes second reading on divi- 
sion (p. 7504). The bill is later considered 
in committee, and after debate the House 
adjourns without question put (p. 7538). 


July 5—Debate on Bill C-114, respecting 
the Bank of Canada resumed in committee 
(p. 7553). After long discussion, the title 
of the bill is agreed to on division, the bill 
is reported, and third reading is moved by 
the Minister of Finance (p.7589). After 
further discussion, the House adjourns with- 
out question put (p.7595). 


July 6—Consideration in committee of 
Bill C-71, respecting the Civil Service of 
Canada, moved by the Minister of Finance, 
and motion agreed to (p. 7667). After 
debate, the House adjourns without question 
put (p. 7676). 

July 7—Measures to help Springhill, taken 
by the federal Government, are outlined by 
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the Prime Minister in reply to a question 
regarding representations made by the 
citizens of Springhill asking that special 
measures be applied to Springhill similar to 
those being taken in the Cape Breton area. 
The Prime Minister points out that the 
closing of the mines at Springhill occurred 
several years ago and that since then a num- 
ber of things have been done by the federal 
Government to help that community 
(p.7680). 


Bill C-114, respecting the Bank of Canada 
passes third reading on division (p. 7709). 


July 11—A new policy of granting paid 
leave to all employees on the basis of their 
period of employment is being considered 
by the Government, the Secretary of State 
says in reply to a question about paid leave 
for part-time government employees 
(p.7847). 


July 12—NES office areas designated 
under the special capital cost allowances 
program include: Cornwall, Elliot Lake and 
Windsor, Ont.; Amherst, New Glasgow and 
Springhill, N.S.; the Minister of Labour says 
in replying to a question. Localities 
designated under the program are: Milltown 
and Grand Falls-St. Leonard, N.B. Other 
particulars relating to the program are given 
(p. 7984). 


July 13—A reduction in the number of 
tank car operators employed by the various 
fuel companies at Montreal’s international 
airport has been brought about by the 
inauguration of an aircraft fuel feeding pipe 
system, the Minister of Transport tells a 
questioner. This service is operated by a 
Canadian company, incorporated in Canada 
and controlled by Canadians, he adds. The 
question contained the statement that 
several hundred employees had been laid 
off “as a result of the granting of a lubrica- 
tion service contract to an American firm” 
(p.7988). 

The case of the 13 persons who came to 
Ottawa in the march of the unemployed 
and who lost their unemployment insurance 
benefits for that day now lies within the 
jurisdiction of the Umpire to whom appeals 
were made, the Minister of Labour says in 
reply to a question. He adds that he has no 
jurisdiction over the activities of the 
Umpire (p. 7989). 

Adjournment of the House until Septem- 
ber 7, at 2.30 p.m., is moved by the Prime 


Minister, and the motion is agreed to 
(p.8049). 
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LABOUR DAY 
MESSAGES 


The Minister of Labour 


BSE 


Hon. Michael Starr 


Extending greetings to the working population of Canada on the eve 
of another Labour Day, I am pleased to note that, on balance, the signs point 
once again toward another year of steady progress for Canadian labour in 
1961. 


Most indicators of economic activity are turned in an upward direction. 
The labour force has continued to expand, labour income so far this year 
is higher than in 1960, and impressive gains in wages and working conditions 
have been made during the year. In April 1961, for example, average weekly 
wages and salaries in Canada showed an increase of more than 3 per cent 
over 1960. Further, these advances have been shared widely by workers in 
various industries and have occurred against a background of a very modest 
increase in consumer prices. 

A further indication of the healthy state of Canadian industrial life is 
that in 1960 time lost through strikes was equivalent to only 0.06 per cent 
of the total time worked by non-agricultural paid workers. On the basis of 
a 2000-hour work year, this amounts to slightly more than one hour for 
each worker. It is the lowest annual total for any year since the end of World 
War II. 

We don’t have to go back many years to realize the tremendous strides 
that have been made in Canada in improving working and living conditions 
of all Canadians. Five years ago, for example, 58 per cent of plant employees 
in Canadian manufacturing worked a standard work week of 40 hours or less. 
By 1960 this had reached 70 per cent. 

Almost all plant employees now work in establishments which provide 
paid vacations of two weeks or more. More are enjoying longer vacations. 
Five years ago only 3 per cent of manufacturing employees were eligible 
for three-week vacations after less than 15 years service. By last year the 
proportion had jumped to 21 per cent. 
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Five years ago 56 per cent of manufacturing employees were eligible 
for at least eight paid statutory holidays a year. Last year the figures reached 
Tieper cent: 

Pension plan benefits for wage earners are becoming more common. 
Sixty per cent of plant employees in manufacturing were eligible for pension 
plans five years ago; this year nearly 70 per cent are eligible. Now consideration 
is being given to the transfer of pension rights from employer to employer. 

These examples provide a good indication of the progress that has been 
made in labour-management relations in recent years. 

Great credit must go to organized labour for its vigorous action over 
the years. Similar credit must go to a great many modern employers with an 
enlightened point of view on labour-management relations. 

However, it must be obvious that in addition to the co-operative action 
of labour and the increasing acceptance by employers of the idea that Labour is 
a partner in production, these very worthwhile social advances would not 
have been possible without marked increases in the general efficiency of 
production. 

All of these beneficial advances have cost money, and to pay for them, 
more efficient methods and better machines have had to be introduced. This 
was inevitable. But progress often seems to cause hardship for some, and 
with increased efficiency in methods of production, fewer workers have been 
needed by many industries. Although the large majority of Canadians have 
experienced a rise in their standard of living and increased job security in 
recent years, there are many who have found it difficult to maintain any real 
continuity of employment. Many who have been displaced by machines are 
in the unskilled and semi-skilled category and unable to secure the more 
highly skilled and technical jobs offered today. 

Many efforts are being made to increase over-all employment by increasing 
the markets for Canadian goods, at home and abroad, and by fostering new 
and diversified industries, particularly in smaller communities. Investment 
capital is being encouraged into depressed areas by tax concessions, and efforts 
are being made to increase the availability of credit for investment purposes 
generally. 

At the same time, it has been recognized that many Canadians need 
retraining if they are to obtain employment in our modern industries. Young 
people entering employment will require more education and training if we 
are to prevent a continuing group of surplus workers in the unskilled category. 

To this end the Government of Canada is co-operating with that of 
each of the provinces to increase vocational and technical training facilities 
as fast as they can be erected. Federal contributions, covering 75 per cent 
of the cost of the facilities, will reach $45,000,000 this year—5 times the 
amount provided in previous years. 

However, the anticipated marked increase in training facilities in the 
next few years will not achieve the objective of more skilled and technically 
trained Canadians, with greater employability, unless young people of school- 
attending age are encouraged to seek vocational, trades, and technical training, 
remain in school until they finish their courses, and generall fit themselves for 
advanced training in industry. 

All parents, teachers and community leaders have a responsibility to see 
that young Canadians know the facts and realize their significance. More 
employers must introduce training programs which will help offer steady 
employment to young Canadians in their own communities. Employers must 
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not depend on others to train their workers for them or on going abroad 
to recruit them. Governments at all levels must ensure that there are sufficient 
schools offering trades and technical training, servicing as many communities as 
possible. In all this, particularly at the community and industry level, Organized 
Labour along with employers can play a crucial role. 


Claude Jodoin, 


President, 


Canadian Labour Congress 


Labour Day is traditionally a time of 
stocktaking for the labour movement. While 
it is natural that we should look back on the 
months since we last observed this holiday, 
it is even more important that we look to 
the future. 

Organized Labour has, through the years, 
established itself in our society; today the 
role we have to play is more important than 
ever. We are, indeed, living in challenging 
times. 

The waste and suffering that has resulted 
from unemployment in the past year has 
been stark evidence of our failure to meet 
the economic needs of our people. This 
imposed idleness of workers who would, and 
who could contribute so much to our 
national production has resulted from 
several causes. Some of these are conditions 
which we have experienced in the past; 
others come from great changes which are 
taking place in our economy. Regardless of 
the cause the price is the same. 

We are now nearing the time of year 
when jobs become increasingly scarce. 
There should be no hesitation in applying 
courage and imagination to this, the most 
important of the problems we face in 
our domestic economy. We have attained 
knowledge and ability which can provide 
a better and a fuller life for all. We must 
not allow abundance to become a social 
hazard. 

The Canadian Labour Congress has 
advanced programs and suggestions and 
has repeatedly called on governments at all 
levels, and most particularly on the federal 
government, to provide new leadership in 
combatting unemployment. 
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While we have directed our comments to 
the governments, we clearly recognize that 
in this, as in so many other matters, there 
is great need for better understanding and 
co-operation between the various sections of 
our society. Those who work in factories, 
those who labour on farms, those who hold 
management responsibilities, those who fol- 
low the professions, and all Canadians 
share a citizenship in which we can take 
pride. We can only fulfill our responsibilities 
as Canadian citizens if we work together 
toward common aims. 

The challenges we face are not to be 
found only within our own borders. We 
become increasingly and inescapably in- 
volved in world affairs; and, indeed, it 
would be an evasion of our national respon- 
sibilities if we were to try to avoid such 
involvement. 


There is need now, as never before, for 
understanding of the critical international 
situation we face. The stakes are high— 
the future of mankind itself is involved. The 
Canadian Labour Congress has taken a 
very firm position opposing the continua- 
tion of nuclear tests and advocating uni- 
versal disarmament. We are opposed to 
Canada extending the membership of the 
nuclear club by accepting nuclear weapons. 
We look at the day, and we hope it may be 
soon, when those nations which now have 
nuclear arms will agree to disarm. 

At the same time we are realistic enough 
to realize that one nation alone, or one 
group of nations alone, cannot be expected 
to abandon these devastating weapons unless 
other nations take the same action simul- 
taneously. 
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We think we are also being realistic when 
we say that this is no time for Canada to 
abandon her friends. Neutralism is an 
illusion. We must work together with those 
who by tradition and association have been 
our friends; so that, through the United 
Nations, we can contribute to a world in 
which peace and understanding can prevail. 

Both as a nation, and as a member of a 
group of nations, we must make real contri- 
butions toward such a world. It is not 
enough for us to be against slavery; we must 





We have long believed that North 
America’s high industrial productivity and 
high standard of living were exclusive prod- 
ucts of our economic system. There was 
always unemployment, but it was considered 
“the price of our unequaled prosperity”. 

Current experiments throughout the world 
are showing that the philosophy that inspired 
the creation and development of our eco- 
nomic institutions is not the only one to 
bring about a rapid increase in the welfare 
of people. These experiments are all the 
more valuable as they are not accompanied 
by unemployment. I know that often this 
progress is realized at the expense of 
individual liberty. However, this is not so in 
every case. 

Economic life must definitely be directed 
towards the common good and no longer 
serve the only interests of capital. No longer 
must the workers be strangers to the under- 
taking. Responsibilities must be shared and 
the economy must become democratic. At 
the same time, the Government must fol- 
low closely the activities of individuals and 
private institutions so that maximum pros- 
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be for freedom. It is not enough to decry 
poverty and starvation; we must contribute 
to a better life for those less fortunate. 

These, in the broadest terms, are some of 
the challenges we now face, and they must 
be met without delay. We will only succeed 
if we work together in these common causes 
which so far outweigh the particular interests 
of one group or another. Organized Labour 
in Canada, on this our national holiday, 
must dedicate itself to this purpose. 


Jean Marchand, 
General President, 


Confederation of National Trade Unions 


perity and full employment be attained. If: 
we do not keep in mind these aims and if 
we fail to take measures to reach them, we 
can expect the worst. 


The working classes are ready to co- 
operate with the Government and the other 
classes of society in order to solve the 
important problems which are facing us. 
The refusal of this offer of co-operation 
would have tragic consequences for our 
future. 


Let us hope that Labour Day 1961 will 
awaken our political and economic leaders 
in time so that they may steer clear of the 
shoals that threaten us on all sides. 


The Canadian people will not tolerate for- 
ever that our economy be burdened with 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed who 
spread poverty and insecurity throughout the 
country. Freedom of enterprise is a second- 
ary concern compared to the freedom of 
human beings and to their right to earn an 
honourable living. 

Canadian workers can count on trade 
unionism in their fight for social and eco- 
nomic emancipation. 
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A.A. Hutchinson, 


Chairman, 


National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


At this time of year, when labour cele- 
brates its own particular day, we look back 
to try to evaluate the benefits, or otherwise, 
for labour during the past year. 

In 1961 the review is not such as to 
cause us any rejoicing. We have come 
through a year of the worst unemployment 
situation that Canada has experienced, in 
many years, and while the outlook, at this 
writing, is more hopeful for the next year 
there are aspects which give cause for doubt. 

The devastation in the Western Provinces 
caused by drought is reason for the labour 
forces in the whole of Canada to worry, not 
only in the West. As one of our basic 
industries, agriculture, is affected, the effect 
is bound to be felt on all industry in Canada. 
Particularly does the matter interest railway 
labour, as the movement of agricultural 
products forms a large part of the traffic 
which falls to the railways to handle. 

This is true because the railways, as 
common catriers, are required to move all 
traffic offered and may not, as some of their 
competitors do, pick and choose the higher 
grades of traffic which yields larger returns 
per ton. In other words, the raliways get the 
skimmed milk after others have taken the 
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cream and railway labour is interested in 


seeing that there is a good supply of 
“skimmed milk”. 
Displacement of railway labour by 


mechanization and automation continues, 
and while some optimists tell us _ that 
eventually the introduction of mechaniza- 
tion and automation on a large scale will 
benefit labour we are still waiting to see the 
benefits appear, on the railways. 

There is a chance that devaluation of 
our currency may help our export trade. 
Railway labour is hopeful that such will be 
the case, and that the volume of export 
traffic in commodities other than agricultural 
products will help to offset the bad results 
of what nature has done to Western Canada 
agriculture. 

Labour, generally, is pleased that we have 
got through a year of uneasy peace without 
any major conflicts. It is hoped that the good 
will of the people who labour throughout 
the world will prevail to prevent the 
catastrophe of a major conflict. The labour- 
ing people of all nations do not want any 
such horror as it will be the labouring 
people who will bear the heaviest impact. 
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Labour Legislation in Quebec 


Professor Roger Chartier, of Laval University, speaking at the 33rd Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, appraises some of 
Quebec's arrangements for the settlement of industrial relations disputes 


The confusion inherent in the labour 
legislation of the province of Quebec, 
which he held to be typical of North 
American labour legislation in general, was 
the theme of an address given by Prof. 
Roger Chartier of Laval University at the 
33rd Annual Meeting of the Canadian Poli- 
tical Science Association in Montreal in 
June. The title of his address was, “Labour 
Legislation in Quebec: A Study in Fear, 
Freedom and Conflict.” 

With its compulsory “cooling off” period 
before strike action and its statutory third- 
party intervention in “interests” disputes, 
Quebec Labour law stood half way between 
the present voluntary system of Saskat- 
chewan and that of the pre-Taft-Hartley 
United States, on the one hand; and on the 
other, the “heavy and rigid government 
intervention” of Australia and New Zealand, 
Prof. Chartier said. 

The confusion in Quebec labour legisla- 
tion, the speaker pointed out, is of more 
than one kind. There is confusion of 
language shown in the use of the term 
“council of arbitration” to describe what 
is really a conciliation board. There is 
confusion in the failure to distinguish clearly 
between “conflicts of interests” and ‘“con- 
flicts of rights”. These two kinds of confu- 
sion, however, he said, are secondary in 
importance to the “basic opposition which I 
believe exists between our conciliation legis- 
lation, both negative in outlook and fearful 
of socio-economic disputes, and the funda- 
mental tenets of a free and democratic 
society.” 

This fear, he believed, “is implicit in most 
North American labour legislation,” and 
it is “based mainly on a lopsided and vastly 
pessimistic understanding and appraisal of 
industrial conflict and of the elementary 
psychology of the groups involved.” 


To take exception even to the confusion 
involved in referring to “those tripartite 
boards which have to do solely with second- 
step, more formal conciliation” as “councils 
of arbitration” is more than a vain exercise 
in semantics, because most of the other 
difficulties that he was about to describe 
could be traced to this initial ambiguity, 
Prof. Chartier contended. 


As for the failure of Quebec legislation 
to distinguish clearly between “conflicts of 
interest” and conflicts of rights,” he con- 
tinued: 
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My contention is...that it is partly wrong 
to equate grievances with rights disputes only, 
and to limit interests disputes to the pre-contract 
phase. For it should be obvious to all that 
many disputes arising while an agreement is in 
force cannot be dealt with, and disposed of, 
on the basis of clear, predetermined rights 
explicitly defined in the contract. Such disputes, 
therefore, call much more for negotiation and 
conciliation than for binding arbitration. 


Prof. Chartier went on to speak of the 
difficulties of a conciliation officer whose 
intervention was imposed as the first step 
in a compulsory procedure of dispute settle- 
ment. “It is the very imposition of the 
conciliator by statute that incites powerful 
unions and managements to treat him 
cavalierly, as an ally or as a scapegoat, 
especially so in the hypotheses of a tense 
political environment.” The _ conciliation 
officer’s services were usually most welcome 
in cases where collective bargaining was 
comparatively new or weak, and where 
the parties were groping their way; or in 
cases where one of the parties was much 
weaker than the other and consequently 
needed outside help. 

The most difficult part of all, however, 
was that of the impartial chairman of the 
conciliation board. “He is usually subject 
to much more pressure than enlightenment 
from his two colleagues on the board, and 
his first duty is to serve the two parties 
immediately involved, and not a vague com- 
mon good nor even the Minister of Labour 
who appoints him.” But although the board’s 
recommendations were not binding, its 
“award” might “exert strong moral pres- 
sure on the parties if the chairman is a 
man of competence and integrity backed 
by public opinion.” 

“In conflicts of interests, which are both 
complex and economically important, the 
chairman must realize with all humility how 
few and uncertain are the criteria now in 
use, let alone the economic ‘facts’ which are 
relevant,” the speaker .said. “Such criteria 
are hard to define, and then to weigh and 
rank, for even the best of economists. And 
even if economic science had all the an- 
swers, the fact remains that decisions and 
demands on economic matters by both 
parties are primarily political in character.” 

“Conflicts of interests stem from the 
antagonism of two freedoms which, left 
undefined by law, may claim to total dis- 
cretion. Such being the case, the chairman 
has no choice but to be primarily a man 
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of conciliation rather than a man of awards, 
never attempting to pass judgment as a 
magistrate would do in a court of law, and 
always seeking the very mobile point of 
mutual acceptability at which the parties 
may agree.” 

Another source of confusion in Quebec 
legislation was the role of the two repre- 
sentatives of the parties on the so-called 
“council of arbitration”. They are in no 
way arbitrators, especially over conflicts of 
interests. “They may rather be viewed as 
lay assessors trying to enlighten the chair- 
man on the merits of a given viewpoint 
(their own!) and to get the best possible 
deal for their party,” Prof. Chartier said. 

The decision of a conciliation board is 
usually at best an educated guess, as far 
as interests disputes are concerned, and it 
can make little claim to scientific accuracy. 
“Therefore, such an ‘award’ should get as 
little publicity as possible, and should not 
be used as a precedent,” the speaker thought. 
In Quebec, recommendations of this kind 
were usually “generously distributed”, but 
Ontario had a different policy. If these 
recommendations were made public pre- 
maturely it was liable to have the effect 
of prejudicing negotiations and delaying 
settlement of the dispute. 

The main confusion inherent in Quebec 
labour legislation, however, Prof. Chartier 
contended, is the opposition between free- 
dom, on the one side, and fear on the 
other. 


After referring to “the deepest and most 
practical regard for the freedoms which are 
the very essence of our democratic society,” 
the speaker went on to say that “freedom 
of contract in industrial relations means free 
collective bargaining, unhampered by pro- 
cedural compulsions and totally in the 
hands of the two parties directly involved. 
It is my contention that, in Quebec as well 
as in most Canadian provinces, freedom 
has given way to extreme caution and even 
fear in the legal field of disputes settlement. 
Emergencies have set the pace for our 
conciliation procedure, which today hardly 
fits reality and certainly does not correspond 
to our ideal of economic freedom of action 
for all.” 


If the principles of liberty are to apply 
in the field of union-management relations, 
Prof. Chartier said, the following rules 
should be observed: 

As few restrictions as possible should be 


forced upon the parties with regard to what 
constitutes a dispute or a working condition. 

Conciliation procedure by government should 
be at the option of the parties, and legislation 
should provide alternatives. 

If some steps in conciliation continue to be 
compulsory for a time, they should be as short 
and swift as possible. 
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Conciliation should aim not only to prevent 
strikes, but also to help and inform the parties. 

In Canada, these rules are applied only 
in Saskatchewan, the speaker said. Every- 
where else a set procedure of government 
conciliation is compulsory, no alternatives 
are given, and the steps in the procedure 
are designed to take up time, doubtless in 
the hope that the parties will gradually 
“cool off’. “In other words, our legislators 
have been led by fear rather than by 
freedom in the field of industrial conciliation 
of interests disputes,” the object feared 
being the strike, he pointed out. 


“The strike, however legal and peaceful, 
has never been a welcome institution in 
our society,” and strikes are given undue 
publicity. “The public is easily bothered by 
a strike,” Prof. Chartier said, and as a 
rule the employers naturally hate strikes. 
“..The real importance of strikes is the 
public reaction which they provoke, inas- 
much as it is hostile to collective bargain- 
ing, the very foundation of democracy in 
union-management relations.” 

By causing the parties to delay serious 
attempts to reach agreement until the con- 
ciliation procedure has been completed, 
and by frequently causing them to take 
up rigid positions during the long period 
of delay, “the prolonged intervention of the 
state in union-management relations for 
conciliation purposes unwittingly leads to 
more conflict of a more violent nature when 
it was originally intended to avoid con- 
flicting manifestations at all costs,” Prof. 
Chartier argued. 

The fear of strikes has led law makers 
to create the legal means, which although 
designed to promote order and _ peace, 
actually foster the outbreak of violent con- 
flict, he said. “Fear has created its object, 
the strike, and has magnified and multiplied 
ite?” 

His main argument, the speaker said, was 
that the fear of strikes shared by the public 
and the legislators sprang from “an erron- 
eous notion of conflict, social and especially 
industrial, and from a false evaluation of 
its functions and dysfunctions for individ- 
uals, groups, and societies.” 

Going on to discuss the nature and 
functions of social conflict, Prof. Chartier 
said in part: 

Conflict simply cannot be excluded from 
social life...It is everywhere to be found: in 
the family and other primary groups, in and 
between political, economic, administrative and 
other groups and finally between nations. And 
once it is institutionalized it becomes an essen- 
tial ingredient of the social structures... Social 
conflict, despite the harm which it may cause 
under certain conditions, is a useful and neces- 
sary stimulus for social change...In other 


words, groups cannot forever be perfectly 
harmonious or perfectly conflict-ridden... 
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Furthermore, conflict is a dynamic force which 
helps a group or a society rid itself of violently 
disagreeable elements which tend to weaken 
it, the end result being a more solid and_ better 
adjusted unity. Acting as a safety valve, it 
reduces conflict of a more violent and per- 
sistent nature... 


In the industrial relations field, Prof. 
Chartier said, the strike is only one of many 
expressions of conflict, and by no means 
the most costly one. In cost it is greatly 
exceeded by systematic slow-downs, sabo- 
tage, excessive turnover, absenteeism and 
lateness, grievances, waste, petty thefts, and 
so on. 

Other postulates regarding strikes 
down by the speaker were: 

In a society where lockouts are not socially 
acceptable and are seldom resorted to, a strike 
is the responsibility of both union and manage- 
ment, although the union by taking the first 
step appears as the aggressor. 

A world where either the employer or the 
union was too weak to make a stand or did 
not choose to do so, would not be a healthy 
world, and it would maintain a semblance of 
harmony at too high a price in a democracy. 

The strike is an essential part of collective 
bargaining, even though the threat of a strike 
is often sufficient. Without it, the parties would 
be dangerously complacent. 

The strike is a catharsis of industrial tensions, 
reducing them by airing grievances, suggesting 
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improvements and establishing a new “order” 
that may be more acceptable to the parties 
than the old. 


The strike is a symbol of freedom and in- 
dependence in a democratic society. 

“The very fact that it occurs occasion- 
ally or can happen is a clear indication of 
the vitality of a society and of the liberty 
therein. One might say that here is an 
economically and socially expensive symbol; 
and yet, the alternative to it is totalitarian- 
ism...It stands as a witness to the free- 
dom of a group of workers who, refusing 
their employer’s terms, collectively refuse 
him their labour; it also bears witness to 
the employer’s freedom to provoke more or 
less directly a test of strength with the 
union representing his employees. 

“Ts freedom at that price really such an 
expensive gadget?” Prof. Chartier asked. 
“ ..1 am firmly convinced that it is 
better to give freedom a chance and to 
run the risk of some inconvenience and 
abuse than to make the sure mistake, from 
the start, of accepting as a guide a fear 
which is totally unworthy of men who are 
supposed to be the embodiment of a 
genuine democracy.” 





Government Supervised Strike Votes 


A summary of a new beok by Prof. F. R. Anton, of the Department of Political 
Economy, University of Alberta, who was assisted in this work by a grant 
in aid of research under the Labour Department-University Research Program 


This study examines the proposal that 
governments should enact legislation pro- 
hibiting strikes until a supervised vote, by 
secret ballot, has been taken among 
employees involved in a dispute and a 
majority have authorized their leaders to 
take strike action. Proponents of such 
legislation rest their case, in the main, on 
two assertions: 


(1) that the existence of strike vote 
legislation reduces the number of. strikes; 
and 


(2) that only by means of a supervised 
strike vote are employees assured of the 
opportunity of expressing their “true feel- 
lings” on strike action without fear of 
censure of intimidation. 


The proposal has already resulted in a 
certain amount of legislation. During 
World War II, the Dominion Government 
(under Order-in-Council P.C. 7307*) re- 
quired that supervised strike vote be taken— 





*Text of this Order in Council was published in 
the Lanour Gazerrp, 1941, p. 1209. 
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after all steps in conciliation had been 
exhausted—before a union might legally call 
a strike in any industry coming under the 
jurisdiction of the federal parliament. In the 
United States similar provisions were 
enacted under the War Labour Disputes Act 
(Smith-Connally Act), while currently, the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act) provides for a govern- 
ment conducted strike vote in national 
emergency disputes which are still unsettled 
after an injunction against a work stoppage 
has been in effect for sixty days. 

The Provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia have also imposed a strike vote 
requirement. Alberta requires compulsory 
supervision of strike voting before a strike 
may legally take place. British Columbia 
provides for a strike vote which may, if 
requested by either party to the dispute, 
be supervised by an agent of the govern- 
ment. In the United States, the State of 
Michigan also calls for a government-con- 
ducted strike vote when the dispute in 
question comes under the jurisdiction of the 
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State’s labour legislation; likewise, a num- 
ber of other States in the Union have legis- 
lated that it is an unfair labour practice for 
workers to engage in a strike without 
majority authorization of the employees in 
the bargaining unit. 

Interest in strike voting was stimulated 
early in 1954 when President Eisenhower 
in his labour legislation recommendations 
to Congress suggested that on strike issues 
a worker should be given an opportunity to 
express his choice by secret ballot held 
under government supervision. In Canada, 
debate on the merit of strike vote legisla- 
tion is still active and widespread. Employer 
associations frequently adopt resolutions at 
their provincial or national conventions 
urging the federal and provincial govern- 
ments to implement strike vote legislation; 
provincial federations of labour generally 
oppose such resolutions. This study examines 
some of the issues involved in the proposal. 


The lines of investigation followed are: 


(1) The results of strike votes conducted 
under the legislation during World War IL 
and in the post-war period are analyzed. 


(2) Arguments advanced in support of 
supervised strike vote legislation are 
examined in the light of strike voting results. 


(3) The strike vote legislation proposal 
is considered from the point of view of 
labour leaders and others who oppose it. 


Strike-Voting Legislation: A Background Study 


The study outlines the development of 
federal labour legislation in Canada and 
traces the influence of this legislation on 
subsequent provincial statutes. Supervised 
strike voting experience (under _ the 
Dominion Order-in-Council P.C. 7307 and 
the United States’ War Labour Disputes 
Act) during World War II is reviewed in 
order to provide a background against which 
post-war strike vote legislation in Alberta 
and British Columbia may be examined. 
Within the framework of Alberta’s labour 
laws certain compulsory voting provisions 
are considered and the link between manda- 
tory voting on conciliation board awards 
and strikes is established. A case history of 
a work-stoppage illustrates the subtler aspects 
of compulsory voting. The strike vote re- 
quirement under British Columbia labour 
laws is summarized as are data of the results 
of strike votes conducted in the province. 
Strike control provisions imposed on union 
locals by their international constitutions 
are tabulated and the strike procedures fol- 
lowed in Alberta by some union locals are 
considered. The results of strike votes con- 
ducted under the requirements of the Michi- 
gan Labor Mediation Act are also tabulated; 
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A book on Government Supervised 
Strike Votes, written by Prof. F. R. 
Anton, of the Department of Political 
Economy, University of Alberta, has 
recently been published.* 

In the course of his work, Prof. Anton 
received grants in aid of research from 
the Labour Department-University 
Research Committee (L.G., 1958, p. 
1112). These grants are awarded for 
studies in the field of labour-management 
relations. 

Prof. Anton’s book, divided into nine 
chapters, covers the federal strike vote 
experience in Canada and the United 
States during World War II; labour legis- 
lation in Alberta; supervised voting 
provisions in the Alberta Labour Act; 
supervised strike voting in British Colum- 
of local 


bia; strike vote procedures 
unions; compulsory strike vote legisla- 


tion; and general issues involved in 
supervised strike voting. 

Conclusions drawn by Prof. Anton 
concern strike vote legislation experience 
and procedures and arguments in favour 
of or against strike vote legislation. 

Appendix A summarizes and gives the 
text of important legal restrictions on the 
right to strike. Outline of the question- 
naire used in strike vote study in Alberta 
is given in Appendix B. A bibliography 
of pertinent literature is included. 

This summary of Government Super- 
vised Strike Votes has been prepared by 
the author for the Labour Department- 
University Research Committee. 





in addition, data on a number of union- 
conducted strike votes in Queensland, 
Australia, are given. Finally, there is a dis- 
cussion of the major issues involved in 
mandatory strike voting, with some tentative 
conclusions drawn on the basis of the 
evidence presented. 


Wartime Federal Legislation 


With the outbreak of World War II, steps 
were taken by the Dominion Government 
to improve the federal machinery for settl- 
ing the increasing number of industrial 
disputes. On November 7, 1939, under the 
powers conferred by Parliament under the 
War Measures Act, the scope of The 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
enlarged to include industries engaged in 
war production. Thus many _ industries 
previously under provincial jurisdiction were 
brought within the scope of the Act. 


*Available from the publisher, C.C.H. Canadian 
Limited, 1200 Lawrence Avenue West, Toronto; 
pp. 245; price $9.00. 
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Among extensions of the Act’s provisions 
was a clause which made it unlawful for an 
employer to declare a lockout, or employees 
to go on strike, until a report had been sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Labour by a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. Further 
powers were granted the Minister, under 
Order-in-Council P.C. 7307 of September 
1941, to prohibit strikes until after a strike 
vote had been taken. The order required 
that before employees take a strike vote or 
go on strike they notify the Minister of their 
intent. If the Minister felt that a work-stop- 
page would hinder war production he could 
order that the strike vote be supervised by 
his Department. All employees who, in his 
opinion, were affected by the dispute were 
entitled to vote and only where a majority 
of those entitled to vote cast their ballots in 
favour of it could strike take place. 


P.G.. 4/307, remained an) torce Suntil 
September 1944 during which period there 
were thirty-six applications for supervision 
of strike votes. Sixteen disputes were re- 
solved before a strike vote was taken. Votes 
were, however, conducted in twenty 
disputes: the employees involved voted in 
favour of strike action in fifteen cases, 
against strike action in five cases. Of the 
total number of employees participating in 
the twenty supervised elections, over 85 per 
cent voted in favour of going on strike. 
Twelve strikes occurred after all the provi- 
sions of the Order had been complied with. 


As in Canada, the War Labour Dispute 
Act of 1943, also provides for the taking 
of strike votes. The stated purpose of the 
strike vote caluse was to inform the 
President of disputes which threatened to 
interrupt war production and to allow 
employees “an opportunity to express them- 
selves, free from restraint and coercion, as 
to whether they will permit interruption in 
war time.” The Act authorized the President 
to seize establishments needed for the war 
effort if production was threatened by a 
work-stoppage; it was a criminal offence for 
a trade union to call a strike in any plant 
seized by the government. 


Strikes were also prohibited in privately 
operated establishments unless a 30-day 
strike notice had been filed. If the dispute 
was not settled, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was required to conduct a secret 
ballot vote to find out whether the employees 
concerned wished to go on strike. The vote 
was conducted among those employees 
regarded as forming the collective bar- 
gaining unit. No criminal penalties were 
imposed for violating the strike vote pro- 
vision of the Act, but a civil suit could be 
brought against violators by either the 
government or any other party injured by 
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the strike. It was legal, if the government 
had not seized the plant, for the union to 
strike after the thirty-day ‘“cooling-off” 
period, irrespective of whether a majority 
of the employees involved had voted against 
strike action. 


During the two-and-a-half years that these 
provisions were in effect the N.L.R.B. con- 
ducted over 2,000 strike votes involving 
almost three million eligible voters. Eighty- 
five per cent of the voting units gave their 
leaders majority authorization to call a 
strike. Of the total number of eligible voters 
who cast ballots, 80 per cent voted for a 
strike. Strikes occurred in about 15 per cent 
of the cases where all the provisions of the 
Act had been fiulfilled. 


Provincial Legislation 


By an amendment to the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act of 1938, the 
Province of Alberta has required a super- 
vised strike vote since 1945. The current 
Labour Act requires that: 


(a) no trade union, no officer or repre- 
sentative of a trade union . . . shall author- 
ize or call a strike, and 


(b) no employee shall go on strike, until 
a vote has taken place under the supervision 
of the Board (of Industrial Relations) ... 
and a majority of the employees entitled to 
vote have voted in favour of a strike. 


The results of strike votes conducted in 
Alberta during the years 1954-1958 indicate 
that over 71 per cent of the valid votes cast 
were in favour of strike action. Fifteen legal 
strikes occured in the period under review. 
The majority authorization required for a 
strike is not a majority of the votes cast by 
each voting unit, but rather a majority of 
those workers entitled to vote in each unit. 


In common with Alberta, the 1937 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
of British Columbia required that on ques- 
tions of acceptance or rejection of what were 
called arbitration awards, an award should 
be submitted to a vote supervised by the 
Minister of Labour. After the war, when the 
Province resumed its normal jurisdiction 
over labour relations, the above Act was 
repealed and replaced by a new Act of the 
same name. The latter was based on the 
old Act, the innovations consisting mainly 
of features contained in the wartime federal 
labour code. One such innovation was the 
compulsory supervised strike vote provision. 
In principle the statute followed that of the 
Alberta Labour Act, particularly with 
regard to the conciliation procedures to be 
followed by a union before members could 
strike or an employer cause a lockout. One 
important difference was that majority 
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authorization of the employees who voted 
was considered adequate for union leaders 
to take strike action, rather than majority 
approval of those entitled to vote, as in 
Alberta. 


The British Columbia Act no_ longer 
stipulates that the strike vote be govern- 
ment supervised, but requires that “at the 
request of either party to a dispute, the 
Minister shall appoint a person or persons 
to conduct the taking and counting of the 
vote .. .” It is, however, compulsory that 
a strike vote be taken and a majority vote 
in favour of strike action before a strike 
may legally occur; but if no request is made 
to the Minister, the vote is not supervised. 
The experience of the Department of 
Labour has been that in almost every case 
supervision is requested by either the 
employer, the union or both. 


In British Columbia, during the seven- 
year period 1952-1958 for which data are 
available, a total of 120,000 eligible voters 
were involved in strike votes; nearly 90 per- 
cent of these voters cast valid ballots. Of 
the valid votes cast, 88 per cent favoured 
strike action. An average of 28 legal strikes 
occurred each year during this interval. 


The State of Michigan requires, under its 
Labor Mediation Act, that when parties to 
an industrial dispute are unable to resolve 
their differences, they must submit the 
dispute to a tripartite mediation board. 
Failing settlement, the Labor Mediation 
Board may conduct a supervised strike 
vote by secret ballot among the employees 
in the bargaining unit involved. Strikes are 
forbidden under the Act unless a majority 
of the employees, casting valid ballots, 
authorize strike action. Of the strike votes 
conducted by the Board during the period 
1952-1958, over 55 per cent resulted in 
strike authorization by a majority of those 
casting votes in the units involved; slightly 
over 55 per cent of the valid votes cast, 
were in favour of strike action. As in 
Alberta and British Columbia, non-union 
members are permitted to vote in elections 
conducted by the Board. 


Reasons for Strike Vote Regulations 


Strike vote legislation was enacted in 
wartime with the aim of limiting the power 
of trade unions to call strike indiscrim- 
inately. The intention was to keep the num- 
ber of strikes to a minimum and thus enable 
war production to be maximized. There is 
no evidence available to indicate if the 
legislation achieved this desired aim, but 
spokesmen for both the Canadian and 
United States governments have expressed 
the view that the requirement did little to 
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impede strikes. In fact the results indicate 
that in no imporant dispute did workers vote 
against strike action. 

Reasons have been given by observers, 
from time to time, why strike vote legisla- 
tion is required in Alberta and British 
Columbia. An outbreak of strikes followed 
in the wake of World War II. It was alleged 
that some of these strikes occurred because 
the unions involved were Communist- 
dominated. To curb such influence, employer 
associations and members of the public 
agitated for tighter legislative controls, 
including the requirement of a secret strike 
vote to be conducted by the government. It 
was also argued that such legislation was 
desirable on the ground that it would 
guarantee both union and _ non-union 
employees the right to express their feel- 
ings on strike action without fear of censure, 
discrimination or retribution. 

The results of strike voting conducted in 
British Columbia and Alberta suggest that 
workers in the former province granted 
approval for strike action more readily than 
did workers in Alberta. The assertion that 
supervised strike voting tends to reduce the 
number of strikes does not gain much sup- 
port from the results of this study. The fact 
that a number of votes were conducted in 
which majority authorization to strike was 
withheld need not imply that strikes were 
avoided solely because of the voting provi- 
sion. There is no way of knowing whether 
or not strikes would have taken place in the 
absence of a supervised vote. 

The second assertion, that only by means 
of a secret ballot strike vote can employees 
involved in a dispute express their “true 
feelings” about striking, is a subjective mat- 
ter concerning the procedure some think it 
is desirable for unions and employees to 
follow before being permitted to strike. The 
evidence available on strike control provi- 
sions imposed on union locals, by their inter- 
national constitutions, suggests that most 
unions are obliged to follow “democratic” 
procedures when seeking strike authorization 
from their membership. In addition, unions 
usually must obtain head office permission 
before calling a strike. 

Supporters of strike voting question the 
ethics of union strike control procedures. 
They also assert that some union leaders are 
able to exert persuasive power over the rank- 
and-file. In their view, the government is 
justified in requiring impartial supervision 
of strike votes. Union leaders deride these 
views and point to the evidence available on 
strike voting to show that there were many 
instances where strike authorization was 
withheld. They also argue that a strike 
is resorted to only after all attempts at a 
peaceful settlement have failed; some 
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leaders add that, occasionally, it is the rank- 
and-file who are strike-prone and must be 
restrained. The supervised strike vote 
requirement is seen as a restriction on the 
right to strike and an attempt to jeopardize 
the security of the union. More significantly, 
a number of union spokesmen maintain that 
the vote militates against sound labour-man- 
agement relations in that it delays “real” 
negotiations until the legislative hurdle has 
been cleared. 


Conclusions 


The author of the study concludes that 
there is no strong evidence available to sup- 
port or deny the assertion that the require- 


ment of supervised strike votes acts as a 
deterrent to work-stoppages. On the basis of 
the results and the tentative conclusions 
derived from these, there does not appear 
to be any clear-cut, Prima facie case why 
strike vote legislation should be adopted by 
the federal government or those provinces 
which are under pressure to enact such a 
measure. It is emphasized, however, that 
because of the limitations of the data, any 
conclusions drawn and observations made 
in the study from these separate lines of 
investigation are tentative only—suggesting 
tendencies rather than offering positive 
evidence. 





Need Seen to Adapt our Motives 


and Methods in Collective Bargaining 


Karl E. Scott, President of the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Suggests three 
changes fo improve the state of industrial relations in Canada and lays 
down four main tactical principles that should govern future hegoiliations 


Our system of collective bargaining in 
Canada is seriously hampered by our out- 
dated attitudes toward it, and of all the 
various phases of our evolving economy our 
motives and methods in collective bar- 
gaining have least adapted themselves to the 
new demands of world competition. This 
was the opinion expressed by Karl E. Scott, 
President of the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, 
in an address delivered before the British 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce in Van- 
couver recently. 

Under the stimulus of the problems that 
are harassing Canadians in a changing 
world economy, “there is a solemn realiza- 
tion that our historic Canadian qualities 
of ingenuity and boldness are being severely 
tested. Growing out of this, there is a 
willingness among an increasing number of 
our business leaders to jettison outdated 
practices and habits, no matter how tradi- 
tional, which jeopardize our ability to com- 
pete. There is a vigorous spirit of inquiry 
into new and better methods of managing 
the nation’s business for the greater benefit 
of all Canadians,” said Mr. Scott. 

For this reason, he asserted, it is timely 
that our present collective bargaining atti- 
tudes and methods be exposed to public 
scrutiny and discussion, and it is right that 
our labour-management relations should be 
“dissected in the same forthright manner 
in which, as I have indicated, Canadians are 
re-evaluating other factors which directly 
affect the present-day lives and future pros- 
pects of every Canadian man, woman and 
child.” 
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Three suggestions for improving the state 
of industrial relations in Canada were made 
by the speaker: 


First, business leaders must re-affirm their 
belief in the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. Acceptance of this principle by manage- 
ment must, however, presuppose that col- 
lective bargaining is rendering’ service to 
the economy as a whole. “All too intoler- 
able, as is too often the fact, are the repeti- 
tive excessive demands made on individual 
industries, penalizing their competitive abili- 
ties, and jeopardizing the economy.” 


Secondly, all Canadians, including union 
leaders and union members, must recognize 
that the Canadian industrial system, and 
with it the system of collective bargaining, 
is at a crossroads in its development. The 
competition of overseas products in both 
quality and price is strong, and “obviously, 
collective bargaining cannot create jobs 
for Canadians if, in the first place, we can- 
not get customers for our products.” 

Finally, all Canadians engaged in indus- 
try, including management, employees and 
responsible union leaders, must in their 
own interests, voluntarily re-orient their 
attitudes toward collective bargaining in the 
context of Canada’s new world environ- 
ment. “Postures taken at Canadian bargain- 
ing tables should be governed by the reali- 
ties of the world economic explosion.” 

The adoption of new attitudes toward 
collective bargaining does not imply the 
surrender of traditional prerogatives by any 
participant, Mr. Scott said, but it does mean 
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a recognition by all concerned that the 
nation’s economic dilemma is urgent. It 
also means that the recognition should be 
stated publicly so that there shall be “no 
deception of the public at this critical period 
in our history.” 


“There is no further room for cynicism 
or selfish interest if Canada is to achieve 
a constructive, rather than, as is too fre- 
quently the case at present, a disruptive 
collective bargaining climate. Dissenting 
individuals and groups, therefore, must be 
held accountable to the public to the degree 
that further aggravations of our economic 
maladies will be attributable to them,” the 
speaker said. 


He pointed out that the stage was admir- 
ably set for the eradication of obstructive 
abuses from Canadian collective bargaining, 
because “never before in our history have 
the people who manage our companies and 
the people who work in our companies 
been so similar in sO many ways.” 

“For example, management of our free 
enterprise companies increasingly is directed 
by managers who are employees, rather than 
proprietors.” Present day managers do not 
comprise a “preordained elite class,” and 
do not wield extensive powers over the 
economy. “Actually, they can fail to heed 
the discipline of the market only at peril 
to themselves, their businesses and the jobs 
these create.”  . 

The employees also have long outgrown, 
both intellectually and materially, the posi- 
tion that at one time justified the now 
outdated slogans about the “exploitation 
of the masses.” 

Mr. Scott laid down four main tactical 
principles that he said should in future 
govern negotiating postures taken by all 
participants: 

First, there should be a minimum of 
government intervention in private enter- 
prise, or recourse to government. Our 
ability to continue to compete internation- 
ally in the long-term cannot be legislated 
or subsidized.” 

“Second, economic factors in foreign 
countries are not necessarily valid in 
Canada. Attempts to apply them in Cana- 
dian collective bargaining needlessly create 
fictitious bases for disagreement.” For 
example, for Canadian labour negotiators 
to aim at wage parity with the United 
States “is certainly sentimentally desirable, 
but practically unsound because of the 
fundamental differences between the two 
national economies, including Canada’s 
small domestic market and lack of mass 
production volumes.” 
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It was also unreasonable for management 
to take the lower wage rates that prevail 
in Europe as a guide in collective bargain- 
ing. For Canadians to reduce their living 
standard drastically did not appear to be 
necessary, “provided each of us can dili- 
gently back it up by contributing to the 
growth of our national productivity made 
necessary by world-wide competition.” 

“Third, short-term economic situations 
should not be exploited in order to enforce 
unreasonable or unfair demands, either by 
management or organized labour.” 

“Fourth, there should be no abdication of 
basic rights by either labour or manage- 
ment.” Management employees must con- 
tinue to recognize the unions’ right to 
organize and to expect management to 
bargain in good faith, Management em- 
ployees, on the other hand, cannot consider 
anything that would significantly impair 
the right of management to manage. 

‘It is my sincere conviction that if man- 
agement and labour honestly and resolutely 
will subscribe to such basic principles of 
collective bargaining in Canada, the attain- 
ment of our most urgent economic objec- 
tives will be assured. 

“These objectives include the following: 
Contrary to frequent claims, management 
does share with all Canadians the desire 
to stabilize and expand employment in 
this country. Apart from purely humane 
reasons, this is essential to provide us with 
a growing domestic market. 

“Tet me warn, however, that employ- 
ment growth must result from competitive 
achievements. It cannot be created and 
sustained through artificial arrangements. 
Such devices or gimmicks may provide a 
few temporary jobs, but they also will im- 
pose burdensome costs on the industry 
involved, thus creating competitive dis- 
advantages which inevitably must result in 
fewer customers and more layoffs,” Mr. 
Scott said. 

Employees represented by unions must 
share management’s recognition of the need 
to keep on modernizing and expanding 
plants where necessary, in order to compete 
better. 

Improving the quality of our products, 
the speaker said, is important from a 
competitive point of view, and it is in this 
sphere that trade unionism can make one 
of its most vital contributions. “Quality 
must be built into our products during the 
manufacturing process—it cannot be in- 
spected into products afterward. This calls 
for special dedication by all Canadians to 
their jobs——a dedication which union leaders 
and members can help inspire. 

“Finally, both management and labour 
in Canada are increasingly aware of the 
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premium placed on industrial skills of an 
ever-increasing variety by the demands of 
the new world economy. The result will be 
an ever-increasing flow of new opportunities 
for more people, if we provide the proper 
educational and training climate.” 
Collective bargaining can help Canadians 
to seek and find new and better ways to 


industrial and social achievements; but, on 
the other hand, it can retard the pursuit 
of economic objectives and thus place 
Canada’s economic independence in jeo- 
pardy, Mr. Scott said. “Surely, since so many 
millions of Canadians are affected, nobody 
at the bargaining table dares evade the 
challenge.” 





Canadian Industry Must Close the Gap Between 
the Skills it Has and the Skills it Needs 


To the extent that technological changes 
result in stable or increasing opportunities 
for employment within an industry, the 
industry itself can deal with the situation 
by means of on-the-job training directed to 
the upgrading and adjustment of the skills 
of the workers, said K. Hallsworth, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada, in a recent address given at 
the Notre Dame Industrial College School, 
Welland, Ont. 

“Tf, on the other hand, these dislocations 
result in layoffs of workers in individual 
industries, as well as lack of employment 
opportunity for new entrants into the labour 
market, a social problem is created which 
is national in its scope,” the speaker con- 
tinued. “This is the situation in which our 
country finds itself today.” 

There is a prevailing notion that workers 
displaced by technological change can be 
isolated and placed in a distinct group 
separate from those displaced from other 
causes, such as changes in demand, Mr. 
Hallsworth said. This, however, is not the 
case. In both Canada and the United 
States it has been found almost impossible 
to distinguish between workers laid off 
because of automation and those who 
become unemployed from other causes. 

It is evident, however, that new tech- 
nology makes greater demands for skill, 
and some industries are unable to fill posi- 
tions that call for special knowledge or 
higher skills, the speaker said. At the same 
time, there are many unemployed persons 
who, because of low educational qualifica- 
tions and lack of skill, stand little chance 
of obtaining employment unless they get 
more training. 

Together with an urgent demand for 
more graduates in the engineering, scientific 
and managerial fields, at vocational schools 
and universities there is “a widening recog- 
nition of the need for a perspective which 
will permit graduates to meet changing 
requirements throughout _ their working 
careers.” If Canada is to retain its position 
in the world economy, it cannot afford to 
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lag in the provision of highly trained peo- 
ple, Mr. Hallsworth asserted. 

He went on to speak of the urgent need 
to impress upon school pupils and _ their 
parents the importance of an adequate 
education, quoting a recent report of the 
Ontario Department of Education to the 
effect that 70 out of every 100 who go 
through school do not pass junior matricula- 
tion. “Surely the drop-out rate from our 
school requires urgent and continuing atten- 
tion. Similarly, avenues for providing train- 
to those who have already left school 
should be explored to the greatest extent 
possible.” 

With new and complex machinery it is 
essential for even skilled workers con- 
tinually to keep their knowledge up to 
date, and most companies have programs 
of staff development and training, Mr. 
Hallsworth pointed out. “The gap between 
the skills we have and the skills we need 
must be filled, to the extent possible, by 
the training and development of our own 
employees. Additions to the work force must 
possess the skills required to do the jobs 
concerned.” 

Canadian industry, the speaker said, faces 
a continual increase in competitive pressures 
both at home and abroad, and in this 
struggle we possess no particular natural 
advantage and some disadvantages. “The 
answer, obviously, is to develop new tech- 
niques for economical production designed 
to meet the size of our markets, and in- 
creased sales effort in order to improve our 
markets.” 

These new conditions are having “pro- 
found effects on organizational structure 
and management needs.” Employees must 
be people “to whom change and challenge 
are exciting. We need employees who are 
flexible and alert to the need for change 
and constant improvement.” 

“Buildings and machinery, no matter how 
modern or expensive,” said Mr. Hallsworth, 
“can do nothing without thoroughly com- 
petent people to operate and manage the 
enterprise of which they form a part.” 
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Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VIII 


Eighth of a series of articles reviewing developments in labour legislation since 
1950 deals with the changes in coverage of Canadian labour relations legislation 


Part 7—Labour Relations and Trade Union Legislation 


The present system of labour relations 
legislation in Canada was a comparatively 
new venture ten years ago. Government 
intervention to assist in the settlement of 
disputes dates back to the beginning of this 
century, but it was not until the late 1930’s 
that the concept of the obligation of an 
employer to recognize and bargain with a 
trade union supported by the majority of 
his employees was adopted as a principle in 
the legislation of some provinces, and it 
was not until the 1940’s, during the war 
years, that the further step was taken of 
providing effective means for determining 
questions of representation, defining appro- 
priate bargaining units, requiring negotiation 
between management and bargaining agents, 
and laying down the ground rules within 


which the collective bargaining relationship 
was to operate. 

Federal jurisdiction was greatly extended 
during the war, with the result that manage- 
ment and labour became accustomed to a 
uniform labour code across the country. As 
a result of this experience, and also because 
of a deliberate effort of the federal author- 
ities in 1947 and 1948 to work out legislation 
that might be acceptable both in the federal 
field of jurisdiction and in each of the 
provinces, the legislation adopted in the 
first post-war years had many principles and 
provisions in common. This article will 
describe the major changes which have been 
made in the 1950’s. The legislation with 
which it deals is indicated in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Coverage 


The federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act applies through- 
out Canada to the employers and employees 
in industries and enterprises under federal 
jurisdiction. 

Each of the provincial labour relations 
Acts applies with few exceptions to the 
employers and employees in the province 
operating within the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vincial legislature. In the period, the field 
of operations of the federal Act has been 
widened by several court decisions which 
have held that Parliament has exclusive 
authority in interprovincial and interna- 
tional road transport, pipe lines extending 
beyond the limits of a province, over 
stevedoring operations serving out-of-the- 
province shipping, and over uranium mining 
and the processing of nuclear material. 


Industry and Occupational Exclusions 


Several of the provincial Acts exclude 
certain industry or occupational groups. 
Domestic service and agriculture are 
excluded in Alberta, British Columbia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec; and 
horticulture, hunting and trapping in 
British Columbia, New Brunswick and 
Ontario. No change has been made with 
respect to these exclusions, except that in 
Ontario in 1960 the Act was amended with 
respect to the exclusion of horticulture to 
make it clear that an employee of a munici- 
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pality or a person employed in silvaculture 
is not excluded by reason of the fact that he 
may be engaged in horticulture work. It is 
only the employees of employers whose 
primary business is horticulture who are 
excluded. 

In 1950 the federal Act and the Acts of 
all the provinces except British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan 
excluded employees who are members of 
certain professions and employed in their 
professional capacity. The professions ex- 
cluded are the medical, dental, architectural, 
engineering or legal professions (in Quebec, 
professions covered by the Bar Act, Notarial 
Code, Medical Act, Study of Anatomy Act, 
Homeopathists’ Act, Pharmacy Act, Dental 
Act, Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, Civil 
Engineers’ Act, Land Surveyors’ Act, Archi- 
tects’ Act, and Dispensing Opticians Act, and 
any person admitted to the study of one of 
these professions). When the British Colum- 
bia legislation was replaced in 1954, pro- 
fessional persons were excluded as in the 
other provinces. The only other change 
during the period was that in Manitoba in 
1956 the dietetic profession was added to 
the list of excluded professions in the Mani- 
toba Act.1 





IDietitians were excluded from the New Bruns- 
wick Act by a 1961 amendment, as were also nurses 
and teachers. 
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Managerial and Confidential Employees 


Managerial employees and certain con- 
fidential employees are excluded in all the 
Acts. The federal Act, and the Acts of 
Alberta, British Columbia (since 1954), 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, state that a manager or 
superintendent, or any other person who, in 
the opinion of the Board, exercises manage- 
ment functions or is employed in a confi- 
dential capacity in matters relating to labour 
relations, is not an employee under the 
Act. The Ontario Act, as passed in 1950, 
stated that no person shall be deemed to be 
an employee who is a manager or super- 
intendent or who exercises managerial func- 
tions or is employed in a confidential capa- 
city in matters relating to labour relations. 
The words “in the opinion of the Board” 
were added by a 1957 amendment, making 
it clear that, as in the federal Act and the 
Acts of the other provinces listed above, the 
decision as to what constitutes managerial or 
confidential functions rests with the Board. 


The Crown and Crown Agencies 


The federal Act and the Acts of all the 
provinces except Saskatchewan exclude 
Government employees, either in direct 
terms as in Section 55 of the federal Act, or 
by virtue of the rule of interpretation that 
if an Act does not specifically state that it 
binds the Crown, the Crown is not bound by 
it. The Saskatchewan Act specifically states 
(Section 2 (5)) that Her Majesty in right of 
Saskatchewan is bound by the Act. 

In Quebec, the Labour Relations Act 
applies to public services and _ their 
employees, whether carried on by the 
government or by commercial enterprises, 
subject to the modifications set out in the 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act. 

The position with respect to companies, 
boards and commissions set up to carry out 
a government function varies somewhat in 
the different jurisdictions. The federal Act 
and the Acts of New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Quebec 
deal specifically with the position of such 





Labour Relations Legislation in Canada, 1950-1960 


Legislation in effect in 1950, 
with date of enactment 


Canada: Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 1948. 


Alberta: Aiberta Labour 
Amended in 1948, 1950. 

British Columbia: Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1947. Amended 
in 1948. Trade-unions Act, R.S.B.C. 
1948, c. 342 (enacted 1902). 

Manitoba: Labour Relations Act. 1948. 
Amended in 1950. 


New Brunswick: Labour Relations Act. 
1949. 

Newfoundland: Labour Relations Act, 
1950. 


ACh, 194]. 


Nova Scotia: Trade Union Act. 
Amended in 1948, 1949, 


1947. 


Gntario: Labour Relations Act, 1950. 


Prince Edward Island: Trade Union Act, 
1945. Amended in 1948, 1949, 


Quebec: Labour Relations Act. 1944 
(R.S.Q. 1941, c. 162A) Amended in 
1945, 1946. Quebec Trade Disputes 
Act, R.S.Q. 1941, c. 167 (enacted in 
1901). 

Saskatchewan: Trade Union Act. 1944, 
Amended in 1945, 1946, 1947, 1950. 


Amendments in period 1950-60, with 
citation in 1960 


INGHG Kt. Corl9oZ cr toe: 


Amended in 1954. R.S.A. 1955, c. 167, 
amended in 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960. 
Replaced in 1954 by Labour Relations 
Act, 1954,.c.2) Jas ReS.B Ul 960 ucas203. 
Trade-union Act replaced in 1959, 
B.S.B.G. 01960; :¢.. 384. 

R.S.M. 1954, c. 132. Amended in 1956, 
1957, 1958, 1959, 1960; 

R.S.N.B. 1952, c. 124. Amended in 1953, 
£955) 21956,)'1959501960. 

I Sdeie hE bop Andel gPhe (.% 

Amended in 1959, 1960. Trade Union 
Act, 1960, c. 59. 

Amended in 1951, 1953. 


R.S.N.S. 1954, c. 295, amended in 1957. 


Amended in 1954, 1956, 1957, 1958, 
1959, 1960. 

ReS: Oar 1 960sicer202:: 

R.S.P.E.L 1951, c.'1642 “Amended “in 


1953541956, 1957, 19589019591 960. 


Amended in 195191952, 1953-28195 4) 
1959: 


RSS) 19532c. 259. 
Amended in 1954, 1955, 1956, 1958. 
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bodies. Any corporation established to per- 
form any function or duty on behalf of 
the Government of Canada is covered by 
the federal Act unless it is excluded by 
Order-in-Council. In 1948, the National 
Research Council and Canadian Arsenals 
Limited were excluded, and in 1958 part of 
the Canadian Arsenals operations, the plants 
at Long Branch and Lindsay, were brought 
back under the Act. 

The Newfoundland Act has the same pro- 
vision as the federal Act. No crown com- 
panies have been excluded. 

In New Brunswick, the Act does not 
apply to any government agency acting for 
or on behalf of or as an agent of Her 
Majesty unless an order in council is passed 
to make it apply. The New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission has _ been 
brought under the Act with respect to cer- 
tain classifications of employees. 

The Nova Scotia Act does not apply to 
any government body whose employees are 
subject to the Civil Service Act or the Pub- 
lic Service Superannuation Act. An order 
in council passed February 8, 1956, and 
still in effect, granted to government 
employees who are not covered by the 
Civil Service Act the right to become mem- 
bers of trade unions and established a 
procedure for negotiation. The Nova Scotia 
Liquor Commission have entered into col- 
lective agreements with unions representing 
their employees in the unit approved by the 
Minister of Labour under this order. Per- 
mission has also been granted to certain 
trade unions to act as agents of certain 
employees of the Department of Highways, 
Health and Public Works. 

As passed in 1948, the Manitoba Act 
excluded any government body if the man- 
agement board was appointed by Act of 
the Legislature or by order-in-council. In 
1958 the Act was amended to bring under 
it five specified corporations and to provide 
special measures for dispute settlement in 
these undertakings. 

The Acts of the other provinces make no 
mention of coverage of government corpora- 
tions. When they do not, it is a question of 
interpretation whether the general rule that 
the Crown is not bound by a statute except 
by specific terms applies to crown corpora- 
tions. Government bodies set up to carry 
out public utility functions have been con- 
sidered to be subject to the labour relations 
legislation in some instances. The situation 
was clarified in Ontario by the Crown 
Agency Act, 1959, which specifies that every 
crown agency of the province with the 
exception of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission is for all its purposes an agent of 
Her Majesty. As a result, the interpreta- 
tion has been that government corporations 
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in Ontario, other than that Commission, 


are not governed by the Labour Relations 
Act. 


Municipalities and their employees are 
governed by the Acts of most provinces. 
The Ontario Act, as passed in 1950, provided 
that any municipality may declare that the 


Act does not apply to it, and this provision 
still stands. 


The New Brunswick Act, as passed in 
1949, did not deal specifically with the 
position of municipalities. It was amended 
in 1951 to provide that any municipality 
or any municipal board or commission 
could, by resolution, bring itself under the 
Act. In 1959 a new provision was sub- 
stituted, bringing municipalities under the 
Act unless the municipality by resolution 
removes itself from the application of the 
Act, the same situation as prevails in 
Ontario.1 


In all the other provinces municipalties 
are subject to the Act. In Quebec, municipal 
and school corporations, while subject to 
the Labour Relations Act, are subject to 


special legislation in regard to dspute settle- 
ment. 


With respect to certain categories of 
municipal employees, policemen, firemen 
and teachers, there has been a trend during 
the period either to remove them from the 
scope of the general Jabour relations legisla- 
tion and place them under special Acts, or 
to provide special measures for dispute 
settlement. 


Members of a municipal police force are 
excluded from the labour relations legisla- 
tion and are subject to special legislation 
both as regards bargaining and dispute 
settlement in Ontario and Alberta; they are 
within the scope of the labour relations 
legislation but subject to special provisions 
with respect to dispute settlement in British 
Columbia, Quebec and Saskatchewan; they 
are under the Manitoba Act but are subject 
to the provision that they may not strike; 
they are under the Act unless excluded 
by declaration in New Brunswick (the same 
position as other municipal employees )!; 
they have been held by a court decision not 
to be “employees” within the meaning of 
that term in the Nova Scotia Act, and are 
therefore excluded; and the question of their 
position under the Acts of Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island? does not appear 
to have arisen. 





1JIn 1961 the provision relating to municipalities 
was repealed, with the effect that municipalities will 
be subject to the Act in the same way as other 
employers. 

2A 1961 amendment in Prince Edward Island pro- 
vides that members of a city, town or village police 
force may not strike. 
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Firemen are excluded and subject to 
special legislation both as regards collective 
bargaining and dispute settlement only in 
Ontario. They are under the general labour 
relations legislation and subject to special 
dispute settlement provisions in Alberta, 


British Columbia, Manitoba, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan. In the other provinces their 
position appears to be the same as that 
of other municipal employees.’ 

Teachers are excluded in Manitoba and 
Ontario”. 


Certification of Bargaining Agents 


Provision for the certification of a trade 
union as the bargaining agent of the 
employees in an appropriate bargaining unit 
was in 1950 a common feature of the 
federal Act and of all the provincial Acts 
except that of Prince Edward Island. The 
Canada Labour Relations Board for the 
field of federal jurisdiction, and a labour 
relations board in each province, had been 
set up and empowered to determine the 
issues necessary to decide questions of repre- 
sentation. By the end of the decade Prince 
Edward Island had also provided for a 
certification procedure. 


The basis for certification under the 
federal Act and under most of the provincial 
Acts is that the Board must be satisfied that 
the majority of the employees in a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining are 
members in good standing of a trade union, 
or that, as a result of a vote of the employees 
in the unit, the Board is satisfied that a 
majority of them have selected the trade 
union to be a bargaining agent on their 
behalf. 


f The general rule is that a Board may cer- 
tify a union if it establishes that a majority 
of the employees in the unit are members 
of it, and if the Board orders a vote, it may 
certify if a majority of the employees in 
the unit vote in favour of the union as a 
bargaining agent. Under the Nova Scotia 
Act as amended in 1949, as in the other 
Acts, the Board may certify a union if it is 
satisfied that the majority of the employees 
in the unit are members in good standing 
of the trade union, but, if a vote is taken, 
the Board may certify if not less than 60 
per cent of the employeess vote and a 
majority of such 60 per cent vote in favour 
of the union. The Ontario Act, since 1950, 
has authorized the Board to certify a union 
on the basis of union membership only 
where it has established that 55 per cent 
of the employees in the unit are members 
(or on the basis of more than 50 per cent 
membership in an exceptional case where 
the Board is satisfied “that the true wishes 
of the employees are not likely to be 
disclosed by a representation vote”). The 
Board is required to order a vote if not less 
than 45 per cent nor more than 55 per cent 
are members, and may do so in other cases. 
The Board may certify on the basis of a vote 
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if more than 50 per cent of all those eligible 
to vote cast their ballots in favour of the 
trade union. Employees who are absent from 
work during voting hours and who do not 
cast their ballots are not counted as eligible. 
A similar provision was placed in the 
Alberta and British Columbia Acts in 1954, 
the Alberta amendment being spelled out 
to cover employees absent from work on 
the day of the vote who did not vote by 
reason of illness, authorized leave of 
absence, annual vacation or weekly day of 
rest. Two new categories were added to this 
provision in 1960, namely those who have 
been laid off or whose employment has 
terminated. 

The basis for certification remains some- 
what different in the Saskatchewan Act. A 
vote is to be directed if the applicant union 
establishes that in the six months preceding 
the application 25 per cent of the employees 
have indicated their choice of the union by 
membership or by written authorization. 
Unless the Board is satisfied that another 
union has a clear majority, or unless a repre- 
sentation vote has been held in the preceding 
six months, it is required by the Act to hold 
a vote. The Act further provides that a 
majority of those eligible to vote constitute 
a quorum and a majority of those voting 
determine the question of representation. 


fe Each Board has had to determine what 
r 


ules it will apply in determining who is a 

member in good standing for the purposes 
of the Act. Most of the Acts specifically 
state that “if in any proceedings before the 
Board a question arises under this Act as to 
whether . . . a person is a member in good 
standing of a trade union, the Board shall 
decide the question and its decision is final 
and conclusive for all the purposes of this 
Act. J Another question that has arisen under 
some Acts has been the date as of which 
evidence of membership should be accepted. 
On both these matters a number of amend- 
ments to Acts and regulations have been 
made in the ten-year period. 





1 A 1961 amendment in Prince Edward Island pro- 
vides that full-time employees of a fire department 
may not go on strike. 


2In British Columbia and New Brunswick also 
by 1961 amendments. 
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Two principles have been followed in lay- 
ing down the conditions under which a 
person will be recognized as a union mem- 
ber for the purposes of the Act: that the 
Board satisfy itself that the requirements of 
the particular union constitution have been 
met in each case, or, alternatively, that the 
applicant union be required to produce 
certain prescribed evidence of membership 
satisfactory to the Board. 


The Alberta Act as amended in 1954 
adopts the first principle—‘“membership in 
good standing according to the constitution 
and by-laws of the union”. Under the British 
Columbia Act, since it was replaced in 1954, 
the other principle is followed. If the appli- 
cant union claims that a person is a union 
member, two conditions, laid down in 
Board regulations, have to be met to estab- 
lish union membership for the purposes of 
the Act; first, the person must have signed 
an application for membership, and second, 
must have paid at least one month’s dues 
for or within a defined period (approxi- 
mately three months) before the date of 
the application. A person who has joined 
the union during that period has to have 
paid an admission fee at least equal to one 
month’s dues. 

The Manitoba requirements, also amended 
during the period, are a combination of the 
two approaches. The test for determining 
membership, adopted in the rules of pro- 
cedure and practice of the Board in 1953 
and incorporated in the Act when it was 
amended in 1957, specify that no person is 
a member in good standing of a union for 
the purpose of certification if, at the date of 
the application, he is excluded from mem- 
bership in the union by the express terms of 
the union constitution. A person must have 
been a member in the three month period 
before the application, not suspended “either 
by direct action by the union or auto- 
matically by the terms of the constitution of 
the union,” and have paid at least a month’s 
dues at the regular rate during that period. 
A new member during that three-month 
period, as well as making application in writ- 
ing, and paying the initiation fee prescribed 
by the union constitution, or, if none is 
pescribed, paying one month’s union dues 
or one dollar, whichever is the greater, 
must have been “received into the union in 
the manner prescribed in the constitution 
of the union.” 

The Prince Edward Island Regulations 
and Rules of Procedure approved in 1960 
also require that the Board must be satis- 
fied that a person was “admitted to mem- 
bership in the trade union in accordance 
with its constitution rules and by-laws,” as 
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well as requirements with respect to the 
payment of an initiation fee and monthly 
dues. 

Under the federal Act and the Acts of 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Quebec the rules for 
establishing membership in good standing 
were not changed in the period. Except in 
Nova Scotia, where the Board must be satis- 
fied that a person has been admitted to 
membership in the trade union “in accord- 
ance with its constitution, rules or by-laws” 
the evidence of membership required is 
generally signed applications for member- 
ship and receipts showing payment of 
union dues in or for a defined period, or, in 
the case of a new member, an initiation fee 
in a prescribed amount. 

To remove doubt as to the Board’s final 
authority to determine who is a member in 
good standing, the New Brunswick Act was 
amended in 1952 to give specific authority 
for the making of regulations determining 
when a person was to be deemed a member 
in good standing of a trade union. Similarly, 
a provision was inserted in the Ontario Act 
in 1954 empowering the Board to determine 
the form in which evidence of membership 
in a trade union should be presented to the 
Board. 

Several Acts were amended (Alberta, 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan in 1954 
and Manitoba in 1957)! to state expressly 
that, in dealing with an application for 
certification, the Board should consider the 
number of members in good standing at the 
date of the application. In the Saskatchewan 
amendment, the Board was given absolute 
discretion to refuse to consider evidence 
concerning any event happening after the 
date on which the application was filed with 
the Board. 

In Quebec, a similar rule was laid down 
in 1955. An amendment to By-law No. 1 of 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board stated 
that the date used for computing the mem- 
bership of a union should be the one on 
which the application was filed with the 
Board. Previous to 1950, the same date 
had been fixed upon in the federal, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
jurisdictions. 

In order to prevent any discrimination 
against an individual by reason of the 
exercise of his right to joint a trade union 
of his choice, the Acts of most jurisdictions 
stipulate that membership records placed 
before the Board are to be confidential. 

Amendments were made to the New 
Brunswick Act in 1952 providing that mem- 
bership records of a trade union which were 
produced in proceedings before the Board 





1 New Brunswick in 1961. 
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were for the exclusive use of the Board 
and were only to be disclosed with the 
Board’s consent. They further provided that, 
unless the Board gave its consent, no person 
might be compelled to disclose whether a 
person was or was not a member of a trade 
union or did or did not desire to be repre- 
sented by a trade union. 

In the latest (1960) revision of the 
Alberta Act a new section was added, 
clearly stating that the Board is not 
required to divulge the names of any per- 
sons who are or are not members of a trade 
union. 


Applications during the Term of an Agreement 

All of the Acts lay down certain condi- 
(sins under which an application for certifi- 
cation is barred because of an existing col- 
lective agreement.) Under the federal Act, an 
Application may not be made during the 
first ten months of the term of a collective 
agreement—a so-called “closed season”. /[he 
Quebec and Saskatchewan Acts, from the 
time of enactment, have always had a dif- 
ferent approach, providing for an “open 
season” from the 60th to the 30th day before 
the expiry date of an agreement, no matter 
what its duration. When the Ontario Act 
was passed in 1950, regard was had to the 
trend towards long-term agreements. The 
Act retained the ten-month “closed season” 
that had been a feature of the earlier 
legislation and in addition a new provision 
set up a new “open season” of two months’ 
duration at the end of each year of the life 
of a long-term agreement.|The Act was 
again amended in 1958 to provide that 
where a collective agreement is for a term 
of not more than two years, an application 
may be made only after the commencement 
of the last two months of its operation. That 
is, there is now no “open season” at the 
end of the first year of a two-year agree- 
ment. 

Alberta in 1954 and 1957, British Colum- 
bia in 1954, and Manitoba in 1957, have 
also enacted provisions to give greater 
stability and greater protection to a bar- 
gaining agent that is a party to a long-term 
agreement. Under these Acts there is now 
an “open season” only during the 11th 
and 12th month of each year of the term 
of an agreement, or during the last two 
months (to take care of an agreement for 
a term not in even years). Under the 
Manitoba Act, notwithstanding the above 
general rules, the Board is permitted under 
a 1959 amendment to allow an application 
to be made at any time if it considers that 
the employer or employees or both would 
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suffer substantial and irremediable damage 
or loss if an application were not enter- 
tained. 

New provisions added to the Alberta Act 
in 1960 specify that where the parties to an 
agreement, either before or after the expiry 
of an agreement, agree to continue its opera- 
tion for a period less than one year or for 
an unspecified period while they are bar- 
gaining, the continued operation of the 
agreement does not act as a bar to an 
application for certification as a bargaining 
agent. Similarly, where notice to commence 
bargaining has been given, and the agree- 
ment in force provides for its continuation 
beyond the first fixed date for its termina- 
tion, such a continuation does not constitute 
a bar to an application for certification by a 
third party. 


Bargaining Units 


One of the important functions of Labour 
Relations Boards in all jurisdictions in 
Canada is to determine whether the unit in 
respect of which an application for certifica- 
tion is made is appropriate for collective 
bargaining. Any of the Boards, before deter- 
mining whether the applicant union has suf- 
ficient support for certification, may include 
additional employees in a unit or exclude 
employees from it. 

The Ontario Act was amended in 1954 to 


(sete that the Board may, before deter- 


mining the unit, conduct a vote of any of 
the employees of the employer for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the wishes of the 
employees as to the appropriateness of the 
unit. Other Boards may also have such 
authority, if they choose to exercise it, 
through the general authority to conduct 
votes on any question affecting employees 
that is before the Board. 

In most of the Acts it is specified that a 
unit means a group of employees and an 
appropriate unit may be an employer unit, 
craft unit, technical unit, plant unit, or any 
other unit. The test of appropriateness has to 
be applied by the Board in accordance with 
the circumstances of each case. The Nova 
Scotia Act is the only one which seeks to 
lay down general rules for the Board to 
follow. It states that the Board in deter- 
mining the appropriate unit shall have 
regard to the community of interest among 
the employees in such matters as work 
location, hours of work, working condi- 
tions, and methods of remuneration. The 
discretion given the Boards in Alberta and 
British Columbia to determine appropriate 
units has been considered to permit the 
determination of a unit consisting of all 
the operations which an employer may have 
or may undertake throughout a defined 
geographic area. 
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As amended in 1954, the Ontario Act 
directed the Board not to include in a 
bargaining unit with other employees “a 
person employed as a guard to protect the 
property of his employer”. At the same 
time, since division into different units would 
serve no purpose if the same trade union 
were certified to represent a unit of guards 
and a unit of other employees, it was 
provided that if a trade union admits to 
membership, or is chartered by, or is 
affiliated, directly or indirectly, with an 
organization that admits to membership per- 
sons other than such guards, it may not be 
certified to represent them. 

While a union is normally composed of 
the employees of one employer, the federal 
Act and the Acts of several of the provinces 
specifically provide that a unit which 
includes employees of two or more 
employers may be a nappropriate unit, sub- 
ject to two conditions: that all of the 
employers consent and that the Board is 
satisfied that the trade union has majority 
support among the employees of each of 
the employers. The British Columbia legis- 
lation, until 1954, permitted a multiple 
employer unit if the majority of the em- 
ployers consented and the union had a 
majority in the unit as a whole. The 1954 
revision required the union to have majority 
support among the employees of each of 
the employers.’ 


Craft Units 


Although all the boards have a wide dis- 
cretion in determining whether a proposed 
bargaining unit is appropriate, most of the 
Acts do lay down a firm direction in 
respect to craft units. In 1950, most of the 
Acts (all except those of Quebec, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta) directed the boards to 
recognize a craft unit as appropriate if cer- 
tain conditions were met. The conditions 
differed slightly, but, in general, there had 
to be a group of employees belonging to a 
craft or group exercising technical skills 
distinguishing them from the employees as a 
whole, and a majority of the group had to 
be members of a trade union pertaining to 
such crafts or skills. The British Columbia 
and Ontario Acts also laid down the condi- 
tion of an established trade union practice of 
separate craft bargaining. (In both these 
Acts, this condition has been removed during 
the period.) 

In both Manitoba and Ontario, the 
direction to the board to recognize a craft 
unit was substantially changed. In a 1957 





1A 1961 British Columbia amendment requires all 
the employers to consent, with the result that condi- 
tions for multiple employer units are now the same 
as under the federal Act. 
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amendment in Manitoba, the conditions 
under which a separate unit within an 
industrial unit may be considered appro- 
priate for a separate certification were 
stated in terms giving the Board more dis- 
cretion. Certification is to be granted if, in 
the board’s opinion, the group is otherwise 
appropriate as a unit for collective bargain- 
ing and the circumstances warrant a separa- 
tion of the group from the employees as 
a whole. 

When the Ontario Act was amended in 
1960, the direction to recognize a craft unit 
was similarly modified. The section which 
says that if the board finds that any group 
of employees meets the craft tests it “shall 
be deemed by the board to be a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining” was 
amended by adding “but the board shall 
not be required to apply this subsection 
where the group of employees is included 
in a bargaining unit represented by another 
bargaining agent at the time the application 
is made”. The effect is that where the 
employees in a craft group are a part of a 
plant unit, the board is given discretion to 
determine whether the craft principle is to 
override other considerations in the deter- 
mination of the appropriate bargaining unit. 

Apart from the question of membership 
and support, each of the Boards is required 
to satisfy itself that an applicant for certifi- 
cation is a trade union within the definition 
in the Act, and that it is not company 
dominated. There have been no substantial 
changes in respect to these matters in the 
period, but the legislation has been amended 
in several provinces to require the Board 
to take other matters into account. 

The Quebec Labour Relations Board was 
directed, by a 1954 amendment to the Act, 
not to certify an association which had 
among its officers or organizers any person 
adhering to a Communist party or move- 
ment. The amendment was made retro- 
active to 1944, and the Board was directed 
to revoke any order made contrary to this 
provision. 

In 1960, in Alberta, the Act was amended 
to state that a trade union was not to be 
certified if, in the opinion of the Board, 
application for membership or membership 
directly resulted from picketing. It provided 
further that a collective agreement negotiated 
by an employer and a trade union after such 
picketing was not to be considered a valid 
agreement for the purposes of the Act. 


An amendment to the Newfoundland Act 
in 1959 making a union ineligible for certifi- 
cation if persons who had been convicted 
of certain crimes or offences were retained 
as officers in a body outside the province 
with which jit was affiliated was removed in 
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1960. In 1959, during a dispute in the woods 
industry in Newfoundland, two local unions 
were decertified by a special Act of the 
legislature. 

When the Ontario Act was amended in 
1960, a provision was added directing the 
Board not to certify a union if it dis- 
criminates against any person because of 
his race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry 
or place of origin. Discrimination by a 
trade union (or an employer) on these 
grounds is prohibited by the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act passed in Ontario in 
1951, and the Labour Relations Act as 
enacted in 1950 contained a _ provision 
stating that a collective gareement would 
not be deemed to be a collective agreement 
for the purposes of the Act if it discriminates 
against any person because of his race or 
creed. The amendment in 1960 takes the 
further step of directing the Board to deny 
certification to a union which discriminates.1 

In Alberta in 1960 the time within which 
the Board is required to complete its inquir- 
ies into an application for certification was 
extended. Previously 21 days plus a further 
7 days, if necessary, the time now allowed 
is 21 days plus a further 21 (in either case 
exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays or holi- 
days). Alberta is the only province which 
has sought to deal with the problem of 
delays by adhering to a statutory time limit. 
The problem of increased workloads has led 
to a panel system in Ontario and Quebec. 
Amendments in 1959 and 1960 in these 
provinces have made provision for the 
appointment of a vice-chairman (and several 
deputy vice-chairmen in Ontario) so that 
the Board may sit in two or more panels, 
perhaps in different parts of the province. 
To permit this, the legislation now provides 
that the chairman or a vice-chairman and 
a representative of employers and a repre- 
sentative of employees constitutes a quorum, 
and such a three-member panel of the Board 
may exercise any of its powers. The New 
Brunswick Act was also amended in 1960 
to authorize the appointment of a vice- 
chairman and to permit the Board to func- 
tion in two divisions. An admendment in 
Newfoundland in 1960 empowered the 
Board to authorize any person or board to 
exercise any of its powers.” 


Review of Labour Relations Board Decisions 


All of the Acts provide that the decisions 
the Boards are empowered to make are 
final. On the other hand, each Board has the 
power to review its own decisions or orders 





1A similar provision was added to the British 
Columbia Act in 1961. 


2A 1961 amendment to the Department of Labour 
Act in Manitoba authorized the Manitoba Board 
also to sit in panels. 
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whenever, in the opinion of the Board, such 
review is warranted. For example, the 
federal Act states that “a decision or order 
of the Board is final and conclusive and not 
open to question or review, but the Board 
may, if it considers it advisable so to do, 
reconsider any decision or order made by it 
under this Act, and may vary or revoke 
any decision or order made by it under this 
Act.” In some of the provincial Acts, the 
legislatures have gone even further by 
enacting expressly that no decision or ruling 
of the Board may be questioned or reviewed 
in any court by way of prerogative writs. 

However, in the period under study a 
number of decisions of the various Boards 
have been reviewed by the courts. It has 
usually been held that it was the clear 
intention of the legislature to make the 
Board’s decision final on the issue of facts, 
the way the evidence. before the Board is 
interpreted, and the conclusions to be drawn 
from the evidence presented. But on an issue 
of law, it has been commonly held that a 
decision of the Board may be open to 
review, by way of the prerogative writs such 
as certiorari, mandamus or prohibition, on 
the following grounds: that the Board in 
exercising its statutory power of discretion 
acted in bad faith or contrary to natural 
justice; that it acted without jurisdiction, or 
exceeded its jurisdiction, or refused to 
exercise its jurisdiction; that it made an error 
in law; or the decision was procured by 
fraud; or that some condition precedent 
was not fulfilled or some fact collateral to 
the main issue was not established; or that 
a decision on a matter preliminary to the 
main issue was wrong. 


Altering Wages and Conditions of Employment 


To protect the wages and working condi- 
tions of employees during the period when 
negotiations and conciliation procedures are 
in progress, and the legislation prohibits 
strikes, a provision designed to prevent an 
employer from unilaterally decreasing wages 
or altering conditions of employment was 
common to all the Acts in 1950. To pre- 
vent undermining the bargaining agent’s 
position, the Acts of Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan also 
prohibited increases in wages during the 
Same period, and in Saskatchewan the 
changes were also prohibited while an 
application for certification was before 
the Board. 

In 1957, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, and 
in 1960, Newfoundland, amended their 
Acts to prohibit increases in wages as well 
as decreases. 

Another change since 1950 has to do 
with the “freeze” period. In Alberta a 1954 
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amendment provided that wages and condi- 
tions of employment could not be changed 
from the date of an application for certifi- 
cation until it is disposed of and the new 
British Columbia Act of that year contained 
a similar provision. In Alberta in 1960 the 
period was extended until 30 days after the 
date of certification unless a _ collective 
agreement has been entered into. In Nova 
Scotia in 1957 and in Newfoundland in 
1960, changes were prohibited during the 
time when an application for certification is 
pending and, if a union is certified, until 
notice to bargain has been given, as well 
as during negotiation and conciliation. 


A 1957 amendment to the Ontario Act 
enables a difference between the parties as 
to whether or not working conditions were 
altered during the period specified to be 
referred to arbitration as if the collective 
agreement concerning which noti was 
given were still in operation/ In Prince 
Edward Island, a provision wds inserted in 
the Act in 1959, stating that, from the 
time certification is granted until a collective 
agreement has been signed, an employer is 
forbidden to alter any wage rate or any 
other term or condition of employment 
without the consent of the employees con- 
cerned. 


Unfair Practices 


The postwar labour relations legislation 
aimed to provide the ground rules, a code 
complete in itself, for the parties to the 
collective bargaining relationship. Besides 
setting out the rights and obligations of the 
parties, each of the Acts specified certain 
things that they were not to do. 


The basic rules for employers, found, in 
slighly different form, in all the Acts, were, 
first, that they were not to participate in or 
interfere with the formation or administra- 
tion of a trade union; second, they were not 
to intimidate employees with a view to dis- 
couraging union membership; and, third, 
they were not to discriminate against any 
person in regard to employment because of 
his trade union membership. 


On the trade union side, it was prohibited 
for any person (in some of the Acts, 
specifically any trade union, in some, 
specifically any person acting on behalf of 
a trade union) to use intimidation to coerce 
an employee with respect to trade union 
membership. Further, except with the con- 
sent of the employer, a trade union may not 
solicit the membership of an employee at 
his place of employment during his working 
hours. 


It was also a provision of the federal Act 
ea of most provincial Acts that a trade 
union not entitled to bargain on behalf of 
a unit of employees was prohibited from 
calling a strike in that unit; and that a 
bargaining agent was prohibited from calling 
a strike during bargaining and _ until 
the conciliation processes were completed; 
and during the term of a collective agree- 
ment. In these same circumstances, also, 
employees are not to go on strike. Strike 
action was appropriate only at the point 
where a recognized bargaining agent, after 
duly bargaining in accordance with the 
Act, had failed to conclude a collective 
agreement, and the conciliation board’s 
report was in the hands of the parties. 
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In 1959 and 1960, the legislation of 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, Alberta 
and Ontario was amended to attempt to 
define and prevent certain other activities of 
employees and trade unions. 

In British Columbia, the Trade-unions 
Act of 1959 made it illegal for a trade union 
or other person, unless a legal strike or a 
lockout is in progress, to persuade or 
endeavour to persuade anyone not to (a) 
enter an employer’s place of business, 
operations or employment; or (b) deal in or 
handle the products of any person; or (c) do 
business with any person. Where there is a 
legal strike or a lockout, the Act specifies 
that such persuasion is permitted, if author- 
ized by the trade union whose members are 
on strike or locked out, and if it is under- 
taken at the employer’s place of business 
and without acts that are otherwise unlaw- 
ful. A trade union which does, authorizes 
or concurs in anything that is contrary to 
this provision is liable in damages to anyone 
injured thereby. The act of a member of a 
trade union is presumed, unless the contrary 
is shown, to be done, authorized or con- 
curred in by the trade union. Since the 
most usual form of persuasion is picketing, 
these provisions have the effect, among 
others, of making all picketing illegal except 
picketing at the employers’ place of business 
in support of a legal strike. 

In Newfoundland, in the same year, a pro- 
vision was added to the Labour Relations 
Act prohibiting “a concerted refusal to use, 
manufacture, transport or otherwise handle 
or work on any goods or to perform any 
services” for certain purposes. These pur- 
poses are (a) to force or require an 
employer or other person to boycott any 
other person; (b) to force or require any 
other employer to recognize or bargain with 
or reach agreement with a trade union; (c) 
to force or require any employer to assign 
particular work to employees in a particular 
trade union or in a particular trade or craft; 
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(d) to force or require any employee or 
self employed person to join a trade union. 
Not only is the activity defined above pro- 
hibited, but it is prohibited to encourage any 
person to engage in the activity. The penalty 
on conviction for a breach of this section is 
a fine, not exceeding $5000 for a trade 
union and, for an individual, a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500 and in default of payment, 
imprisonment for not more than three 
months. 


In the following year, the Alberta legisla- 
tion was amended to prohibit certain activi- 
ties in connection with a strike that is 
illegal, under the Act. Where a strike is 
illegal, a trade union or a member of the 
trade union or any other person may not 
“dissuade or endeavour to dissuade anyone 
from (a) entering an employer’s place of 
business, operations or employment (b) 
dealing in or handling the products of any 


erson, or (c) doing business with any 
erson.” The penalties for contravention of 
his section are the general penalties under 
the Act, a fine of not more than $250 and 
in default of payment, imprisonment for not 
more than 90 days. 

In 1960, also, Ontario added a new provi- 
sion which states: 

No person shall do any act if he knows or 
ought to know that, as a probable consequence 
of the act, another person or persons will engage 
in an unlawful strike or an unlawful lockout. 


The provision does not apply to any act 
done in connection with a lawful strike or 
lawful lockout. The penalty on summary 
conviction is a maximum fine of $100 for 
an individual, $1,000 for a trade union or 
corporation, and each day that the provi- 
sion is contravened constitutes a separate 
offence. 


Union Security Clauses 


As the Acts stood in 1950, it was clear in if The Ontario amendment provides that an 


most of them that the parties to a collective 
greement were free to include in an agree- 
ment a provision requiring, as a condition of 
employment, membership in a specified trade 
union, or granting a preference of employ- 
ment to members of a specified trade union. 
The Prince Edward Island Act specifically 
prohibited an employer and a trade union 
from entering into an agreement containing 
a closed shop clause. The Quebec legislation 
did not deal specifically with the question of 
union security clauses—unions and em- 
ployers are free to enter into agreement 
“respecting conditions of employment”. In 
the Paquet case, (1959) 18 D.L.R. (22) p. 
346, the Supreme Court of Canada held 
that a Rand formula type clause was a 
“provision respecting conditions of em- 
ployment.” The Saskatchewan Act alone 
required an employer to accede to a request 
of a union with majority support to include 
a union shop clause in an agreement. 


Newfoundland and Ontario, in 1960, in- 
serted provisions which somewhat modified 
the complete freedom of the bargaining 
agent and the employer to enter into 
agreements requiring union membership as 
a condition of employment. The effect of 
the Newfoundland amendment is that, while 
such agreements may be made, an employer 
may employ a person who is otherwise 
qualified for employment and who _ has 
applied for membership in the union but 
has been refused membership by the union. 
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employer and an uncertified trade union 
may not enter into a first agreement con- 
taining a clause requiring union membership 
as a condition of employment unless the 
union has established at the time it entered 
into the agreement that not less than 55 per 
cent of the employees in the bargaining unit 
were members of the trade union. This 
limitation does not apply where an employer 
joins an employers’ organization and agrees 
to be bound by an existing agreement requir- 
ing union membership as a condition of 
employment, nor does it apply to employers 
and employees engaged on construction pro- 
jects at the building site. Further, where an 
agreement requiring membership in the 
union as a condition of employment has 
been entered into, an employer may not 
discharge an employee who has been ex- 
pelled from the union or denied member- 
ship in it because he has engaged in activity 
against the union or because he is a member 
of another trade union. 

The provisions in the Acts of six provinces 
requiring an employer to check off union 
dues at the request-of the bargaining agent 
if the individual employer authorizes such 
deduction have remained substantially un- 
changed during the period.! 





1A 1961 amendment in British Columbia pro- 
hibited the check-off of union dues unless the union 
submits to the employer a statement to the effect 
that none of the checked-off dues will be used for 
political purposes. 
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Older Workers 





Executive Retirement and Effective Management 


A study of the practices in 274 companies throws light on the problem of the 
retirement of executives on the basis of capability rather than chronological age 


Retirement of executives on the basis of 
chronological age, rather than capability, is 
being increasingly questioned. Are valuable 
skills and knowledge discarded and _ in- 
effectiveness tolerated merely to accom- 
modate uniform application of an arbitrary 
retirement age? A recent study of retirement 
policies and practices in 274 companies 
throws considerable light on this question. 

Complex forces determine corporate 
policy and practice in executive retirement. 
Retirement policy is integrated with many 
other elements, all designed to maintain 
executive morale and motivation and to 
assure continuity of effective management. 

The study shows that there is a consider- 
ably more practical bent to the handling of 
executive retirement than the mere observ- 
ance of a mandatory or flexible retirement 
age policy. Where the realities of a current 
situation require the retention of a man, a 
company seems likely to retain him. Retire- 
ment decisions were found to be generally 
in the interest of achieving management con- 
tinuity, which may demand the retention of 
special skills and talents. 

Many situations present themselves to a 
company in dealing with the retirement of 
executives, and in most instances the prob- 
lems encountered could not have been 
foreseen. These unpredictable developments 
appear to account largely for policy shifts, 
innovations, temporary devices, and devia- 
tions from established practice. Looking 
over the total picture of reported policy 
and practice by the companies studied brings 
into focus the fact that, regardless of policy 
intent, there is in practice a high degree 
of flexibility in effecting retirements. 

A seemingly inflexible policy of fixed 
retirement may take on a quite different 
character in application when it establishes 
an age for retirement and then allows varia- 
tions that postpone the retirement of some 
men. The book shows that companies have 
postponed retirements to serve corporate 
needs, even where policies did not so 
provide. On the basis of actual practices, it 
seems reasonable to classify some companies 
as being more flexible than rigid in applying 
a so-called “mandatory” or “normal” retire- 
ment age. 

In terms of the interaction of retirement 
policy and executive staffing needs, forced 
early retirement and retention of an 
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employee beyond retirement age are clearly 
corporate tools in maintaining an effective 
management organization. These are the pri- 
mary indicators of flexibility in retirement 
practice to serve company interests. 


The study points out that manpower 
developments, national productivity, and a 
growing upblic opinion about the aged and 
their problems must be taken into account 
in longrun executive staffing and retirement. 
Typically, public reaction is either for or 
against—it does not distinguish by recogniz- 
ing subtle issues involved, such as the differ- 
ences between one class of employees and 
another, or between who is truly capable and 
who is not. There is a popular belief that 
longevity gains have been significant, even 
though this is not the case, and that they 
should be recognized in determining retire- 
ment age. Evaluations of corporate policies 
and practices by executives themselves, as 
well as the public, give considerable weight 
to this popular idea about longevity. If, 
therefore, a mandatory retirement age were 
to be universally followed, there could be 
public reaction against this. Yet, if retirement 
determinations were entirely individualized, 
pressure would inevitably be felt to permit 
more than a selected few to stay on in their 
assignments, regardless of ability to adjust 
to new methods and techniques and to 
continue to be effective employees. 


The report examines the effects of changes 
on the establishment of retirement practices 
and policies. It states that executive retire- 
ment might be considered as being far 
removed from the challenges corporations 
face in today’s world. This is not so, because 
of the changes constantly pressed upon 
corporations. Change is the rule, and it is 
occurring faster today than at any other time 
in the history of industrial society, for 
technological innovation continues at an 
accelerated pace, and corporations are com- 
peting on an international scale to an extent 
never conceived of in past years. 

Changes in competition demand new 
ideas, new approaches and, frequently, new 
people. It demands an ability to move with 
the times, in fact, ahead of the times. The 
management organization must, therefore, 
be typified not only by a systematic 
approach to retirement, but also by a higher 
degree of selectivity than ever before, in 

(Continued on page 843) 
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Women’s Bureau 





Occupations of Farm Daughters 


The decline in the number of farm workers is most evident among women. Today 
women agricultural workers comprise 4 per cent of the female labour force 


The decline in the number of workers on 
Canadian farms during this century is 
especially marked among women. Since 
1945 the number of men employed in 
agriculture has dropped by 40.5 per cent 
while the number of women! has declined 
by 68.2 per cent. Today women agricultural 
workers comprise four per cent of the 
female labour force. 


A rural survey carried out by the federal 
Department of Agriculture a few years ago 
disclosed the fact that while almost 90 
per cent of the young men who were inter- 
viewed said that they intended to farm when 
they finished school, only 24 per cent of 
the young women declared an intention 
to stay on the farm. 


What occupations then do the daughters 
of farmers take up? This was one of the 
questions answered by the Special Study of 
Ontario Farm Homes and Homemakers 
carried out in 1959 by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the cooperation of 
the Rural Sociology Unit of the federal 
Department of Agriculture. 


The 352 Ontario farm homemakers in- 
terviewed had 365 children who had com- 
pleted school and entered the adult phase 
of their lives. There were 182 girls and 
183 boys. 


While 4 out of 10 adult sons were 
engaged in farming only 2 out of 10 adult 
daughters had followed their mothers’ life 
pattern of becoming farm homemakers. 
At the time of the survey 129 daughters 
were married and of these only 34 were 
living on a farm with their husbands. 


Practically all the 53 single adult daugh- 
ters were in some type of paid employment 
away from the farm. About half had moved 
to a city or town where they were em- 
ployed and about half were living with 
their parents on a farm and commuting 
daily to their place of work. Only four of 
the single adult daughters were not in some 
type of paid employment at the time of 
the study. Two of them had just finished 





! Women are included in the agricultural labour 
force if they contribute 20 hours or more a week 
towards the operation of farms other than by house- 
keeping or tending a kitchen garden solely for the 
use of the household. 


2 Statistical information used in this article was 
supplied by Dr. Helen Abell, Head of The Rural 
Sociology Unit, Department of Agriculture. 
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school and were at home temporarily before 
deciding on their future occupation. The 
other two girls were fully occupied in their 
parents’ homes assisting their mothers. Of 
the 129 daughters who had married about 
one quarter had some type of paid employ- 
ment in addition to homemaking respon- 
sibilities. 


% of 182 
Occupation Number daughters 
Married homemaker ........ 96 53 
Clerical or Sales 
Office worker .............. 31 17 
Saleseclerk 2. 5..a5bs. 3 2 
Professional 
Teacher in primary 
SCHOO). same ee 23 13 
Nurse in a hospital .... i 4 
Religioust.amtea .ct.aie 1 — 
PhartifiaGist! 29Gb & 1 — 
Music teacher .............. 1 — 
Unskilled or semi-skilled 
Waitress and other 
unskilled worker ...... 8 4 
Semi-skilled worker .... 3 zZ 
Service 
Hairdresser .................. Z 1 
Domestic sere. 2 1 
Managerial 
Manager of motel or 
grocery business ...... 2 1 
Temporarily in parents’ 
honte’. deters. ..olizss) 2 1 


The majority of both the married and the 
single girls were in professional or clerical 
work. Only eight were performing unskilled 
jobs. Seven of the 12 daughters who were 
registered nurses were actively practising 
their profession at the time of the survey 
and five of these were married. Similarly 
among the 23 daughters who were teaching 
in an elementary school at the time of the 
survey, 11 were married and 12 were 
unmarried. 





In temporary transition between completion of 
formal education and starting in an occupation. 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1911 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Some 6,000 coal miners of British Columbia and Alberta out on strike for more 
than six months. The ‘check-off’ is one of the main obstacles to an agreement 


A dispute between the coal operators 
comprising the Western Coal Operators’ 
Association and District 18, United Mine 
Workers, was the subject of a report by 
a conciliation board that was _ received 
by the Minister of Labour on July 11, 1911. 
The full text of the report was published 
in the Labour Gazette of August 1911. 


Failure to reach agreement on wages, 
working conditions and the degree of recog- 
nition to be accorded to the union by the 
operators when a working agreement ex- 
pired on March 31, led to a strike that 
began on April 1, 1911, involving an 
estimated 6,000 men in eastern British 
Columbia and southern Alberta. The con- 
ciliation board was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Charles W. Gordon 
of Winnipeg, on the application of the 
union, soon after the strike started. 

The board soon found that the relations 
between the parties to the dispute were 
bad, and it set itself to discover, in the 
words of the report, “the causes of this 
perennial strife...feeling that there must 
be some deep-rooted reason... for the spirit 
of hostility approaching to bitterness, and 
of distrust that clouds their every relation.” 

Of the many grievances brought forward 
by the miners, the board found that some 
were due to misunderstandings, some to 
petty tyranny of subordinate officials, some 
to mismanagement of the mines, and some 
to unwise interference of union officers. It 
found that there were fewest complaints 
in the best managed mines. 

The board considered, however, that 
although these grievances accounted for 
local irritation, they did not explain “the 
phenomena of recurring strikes, persistent 
antagonism and suspicion,” that had marked 
the relations between the parties in recent 
years. 

One of the biggest obstacles to agreement 
between the parties, the board believed, 
was “the General Provisions of the Agree- 
ment, as they are called, and specifically 
the ‘Check-off’.” The check-off at that time, 
according to the board, seemed to be pecu- 
liar to the coal mining industry; and the 
reason why the check-off clause had become 
the béte noire of every conference between 
the parties was simply that it involved the 
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principle of the open or closed shop, “as 
also the development, if not the existence, 
of the union.” 

The operations were ready to accept, 
“srudgingly perhaps”, a form of check-off, 
but there was one form that they resolutely 
rejected. The check-off was apparently con- 
nected with the open or closed shop, and 
in the particular form of check-off objected 
to by the operators, both sides “believe they 
see the closing of the door. At every con- 
ference both parties sit with their eyes 
upon that door. Let it move ever so little, 
open or shut, and the guns are out,” the 
report said. 

The union professed frankly and fully to 
concede the open shop, and the employers 
professed frankly and fully to concede the 
right of their employees to organize. “Thus 
the union, professing the policy of the 
‘Open Door’, gently proceeds to close it a 
little, and are surprised and grieved to 
find behind the door the whole body of 
the operators shoving as for dear life.” 
The report suggested that “a little more 
sincerity on the part of both parties and 
a definite understanding upon the question 
would eradicate what in the opinion of the 
board, is a deep-rooted cause of this con- 
tinuous strife...” If the open shop question 
were settled, the check-off would present 
little difficulty, the board thought. 

The board also found great inequality in 
the wages being earned by miners in dif- 
ferent mines, and even in the same mine, 
and this it believed to be another main 
cause of discontent. It recommended in- 
creases for the lower paid miners, and 
certain changes in the method of remuner- 
ating “pillar work”, which it appeared under 
existing arrangements in many cases yielded 
very high pay. The object of these changes 
in pay would be to reduce inequalities. 

The board was not successful in settling 
the dispute. The report was accepted by 
the operators as a basis for negotiation, but 
the employees accepted a minority report 
submitted by their nominee on the board. 
The result was that the strike dragged on 
for more than six months, and it was not 
until November 20, that work was resumed 
after a new agreement had been reached 
on the basis of the Gordon report. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





45th International Labour Conference 


The session adopts a Recommendation and a Resolution on workers’ housing and 
other various Resolutions dealing with freedom from hunger, holidays with pay, 
problems of older workers, freedom of association, and the right to organize 


The 45th session of the International 
Labour Conference, held in Geneva from 
June 7 to 29, accomplished the following: 

—Adopted a Recommendation and a 
Resolution concerning workers’ housing. 

—Held a general discussion of employ- 
ment problems and policies and adopted a 
Resolution concerning employment policy 

—Examined the role of the ILO in the 
promotion of economic expansion and social 
progress in developing countries, and 
adopted a Resolution on economics and 
technical assistance for the promotion of 
such expansion and progress. 

—Adopted a number of Resolutions on 
matters not mentioned in the agenda for 
the session, including: a call for the with- 
drawal of the Republic of South Africa from 
the ILO, freedom from hunger, holidays 
with pay, problems of older workers, and 
freedom of association and protection of 
the right to organize. 

—Took preliminary action toward the 
adoption of international instruments on 
vocational training and on equality of treat- 
ment of nationals and non-nationals in 
social security. 

—Admitted three new member states, 
Kuwait, Mauritania and Sierra Leone, 
increasing the membership of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to 100 nations. 

—Adopted an _ International Labour 
Organization budget for 1962 of $11,115,458 
(United States dollars) for 1962. Canada’s 
share will be 3.4 per cent, or $377,925. 

—Examined a report on the way in which 
member countries have applied ILO 
standards. 

—Held a general debate on the Director- 
General’s Annual Report dealing with 
“Labour Relations—Present Problems and 
Prospects for the Future.” 


A message from President John F. 
Kennedy of the United States was conveyed 
to the conference, in which the President 
pledged to the Organization the “full par- 
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ticipation, encouragement and support” of 
the United States. 

During the session, the International 
Institute for Labour Studies was inaugurated. 
Several delegates announced that their 
governments were making contributions to 
the Institute’s endowment fund. 

More than 1,000 delegates, technical 
advisers and observers from 94 member 
countries and four territories took part in 
the conference, including 42 cabinet 
ministers responsible for labour affairs in 
their respective countries. Observer delega- 
tions were present from the United Nations, 
specialized agencies and other official organ- 
izations. 

M. A. Raschid, Burma’s Minister of 
Industry, Mines and Labour, was elected 
Conference President; Jovan Popovic, 
Government Delegate for Yugoslavia, Fran- 
cisco A. P. Muro de Nadal, Employers’ 
Delegate for Argentina, and L. Lawrence 
Borha, Workers’ Delegate for Nigeria, were 
elected Vice-Presidents. 

Canada’s Worker and Government Dele- 
gates spoke in the debate on the Report of 
the Director-General, and Canada’s 
Employer Delegate spoke briefly in support 
of the Report of the Committee on Social 
Security. 

A total of 205 speakers took part in the 
general discussion, to which 18 plenary sit- 
tings of the Conference were devoted. 


Workers’ Housing 


The Conference unanimously adopted 
a Recommendation concerning workers’ 
housing (full text on p. 788). 

The Recommendation applies to “the 
housing of manual and nonmanual workers, 
including those who are self-employed and 
aged, retired or physically handicapped 
persons.” 

The Recommendation states that national 
policy should promote the construction or 
housing and related community facilities 
so as to make “adequate and decent housing 
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CANADIAN 


Government Delegation: Head of Canadian 
Delegation—Gordon Cushing, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, federal Department of 
Labour; Delegate—Paul Goulet, Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister and Director of the 
International Labour Organization Branch, 
federal Department of Labour; Substitute 
Delegate—Max Wershof, QC, Ambassador 
and Permanent Representative of Canada to 
the European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva; Advisers—A. E. Gotlieb, Canadian 
Permanent Mission to the European Office 
of the United Nations; R. H. MacCuish, 
federal Department of Labour; J. A. Mac- 


donald, Department of National Health and 
Welfare; John Mainwaring, Labour Attaché, 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels; J. B. Metzler, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Ontario; R. 
P. Opie, Central Mortgage and Housing 


Corporation; and Gil Schonning, federal 


Department of Labour. 


Worker Delegation: Delegate—Stanley H. 
Knowles, Executive Vice-President, Canadian 
Labour Congress; Substitute Delegate and 
Adviser—Kalmen Kaplansky, Director, 
International Affairs Department, Canadian 
Labour Congress; Advisers—Marius _Ber- 
geron, Confederation of National Trade 
Unions; A. R. Gibbons, International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods; D. Hamilton, Ontario 


accommodation and a_ suitable living 
environment” available to all workers and 
their families. It adds that attention should 
also be given to the “upkeep, improvement 
and modernization of existing housing and 
related community facilities.” 

The Recommendation lays down the prin- 
ciple that, in the matter of financing, the 
rent or payments toward the purchase by 
the worker for adequate and decent housing 
should not cost him “more than a reasonable 
proportion of income.” 

The Recommendation states that workers’ 
housing construction programs should 
provide “adequate scope for private, co- 
operative and public enterprise,” that “hous- 
ing policy should be co-ordinated with 
general social and economic policy, so that 
workers’ housing may be given a degree 
of priority which takes into account both the 
need therefor and the requirements of 
balanced economic development.” It adds 
that “each family should have a separate, 
self-containing dwelling, if it so desires.” 

The Recommendation goes on to say that 
a central body in each country should study 
and assess the needs for workers’ housing 
and related community facilities and should 
formulate programs to meet these needs. 

It also urges the establishment of mini- 
mum housing standards, measures to pro- 
mote efficiency in the building industry and 
measures designed to allow a hastening of 
construction of workers’ housing in slack 
periods and the reduction of seasonal 
unemployment in the building industry. 
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DELEGATION 


Federation of Labour; O. Hodges, United 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 
America; and A. _ Plante, International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

Employer Delegation: Delegate—T. H. 
Robinson, Manager, Industrial Relations, 
Canadian International Paper Company; 
Substitute Delegate and Adviser—C. B. C. 
Scott, Assistant General Manager (Person- 
nel), Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario; Advisers—A. J. Bates, Canadian 
National Railways; E. Benson, Pacific Press 
Ltd., Vancouver; A. Turner Bone, J. L. E. 
Price & Co., Ltd., Westmount; J. E. 
Laflamme, Hull Paving & Construction Co., 
Ltd., Hull; and F. A. Pouliot, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 

Provincial Representatives Accompanying 
the Delegation: Hon. Rene Hamel, QC, 
Minister of Labour, Quebec; Charles 
Belanger, Secretary, Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, Quebec; Hon. S. T. Pyke, Minister 
of Labour, Nova Scotia; Hon. K. J. Webber, 
Minister of Labour, New Brunswick; and 
Hon. C. H. Ballam, Minister of Labour, 
Newfoundland. 

Secretary to the Delegation—R. H. 
MacCuish, federal Department of Labour; 
Assistant Secretary—Miss M. _ Sadinsky, 
federal Department of Labour. 





A. Resolution concerning international 
action in the field of workers’ housing was 
also unanimously adopted. It appeals to 
governments of economically developed 
countries and international organizations 
to include as part of their technical co- 
operation programs assistance to develop- 
ing countries for workers’ housing in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Recom- 
mendation. It states that the cost of provid- 
ing adequate housing for workers should be 
considered as an “integral part” of the 
cost of establishing large-scale industrial 
undertakings distant from normal centres of 
population. 


Employment Problems and Policies 


Employment problems and policies, on the 
agenda for general discussion, was con- 
sidered in a tripartite committee. The com- 
mittee recognized that the “most difficult 
employment problems in the world today 
are those faced by the developing countries.” 
The committee took up such matters as the 
nature and causes of unemployment and 
underemployment, employment objectives, 
the organization of the employment market, 
freer trade, stabilization of international 
commodity markets, the international flow 
of capital, the degree of government inter- 
vention in the economy, employment policies 
in both developing and industrially advanced 
countries, and international action to help 
to solve employment problems. 
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A unanimously approved Resolution calls 
upon governments of all countries to adopt, 
as a major goal of social and economic 
policy, the objective of full, productive and 
freely chosen employment. This goal is 
defined as including higher standards of 
living. 


Economic and Technical Assistance 


A Resolution on the promotion of 
economic and technical assistance in develop- 
ing countries was unanimously adopted. The 
Resolution embodied the main conclusions 
of a committee on technical co-operation 
to which the matter was referred. 

The Resolution invited the governments 
of member states to consider increasing 
economic and technical assistance to the 
developing countries, and reminds them of 
the goal of 1 per cent of national income of 
the economically advanced countries recom- 
mended by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

The Resolution reaffirms the principle of 
full respect for national sovereignty and 
independence, emphasises the necessity of 
further increasing the operational activities 
of the ILO and their effectiveness, recom- 
mends priority for the training of national 
personnel urgently needed for the pro- 
sw0tion of economic and social develop- 
ment, and invites the attention of govern- 
ments engaged in national development 
planning to the facilities available from the 
ILO to help them in assessing their needs 
and priorities in the labour and social field. 


Other Resolutions 


A Resolution calling for the withdrawal 
of the Republic of South Africa from the 
ILO was adopted by a vote of 163 to 0, 
with 89 abstentions. The Canadian and 
Employer Delegates abstained, while the 
Canadian Worker Delegate voted for the 
Resolution. 

The Resolution expressed “the utmost 
sympathy with those people of South 
Africa whose fundamental rights are sup- 
pressed by the apartheid policy of the 
South African Government,” and declared 
that “the continued membership of the 
Republic of South Africa is not consistent 
with the aims and purposes of the Organiza- 
tion.” 


A Resolution welcoming the Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign launched by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in co- 
operation with the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies was adopted unani- 
mously. The Resolution draws the special 
attention of employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations to the importance of this campaign 
and urges them to co-operate in it. 

A Resolution inviting the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability of placing the 
question of revision of the Annual Holidays 
with Pay Convention, 1936, as an item on 
the agenda of an early session of the Con- 
ference, was adopted by a vote of 164 to 0 
with 28 abstentions. 

A Resolution urging member states and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations to 
give special attention to the particular needs 
of older workers, and to the contributions 
older workers can make to economic and 
social development, was adopted without 
opposition. 

A Resolution on freedom of association 
and the right to organize was adopted by a 
vote of 147 to 35 with 10 abstentions. The 
resolution invites member states that have 
not already done so to ratify the Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organize Convention, 1948, and the 
Right to Organize and Collective Bargain- 
ing Convention, 1949, and to place fully into 
effect the provisions of those Conventions. 


Vocational Training 


The Conference voted by 211 to 0, with 
one abstention, to “place on the agenda of 
its next ordinary session the question of 
vocational training for a second discussion, 
with a view to the adoption of a Recom- 
mendation.” 

The Committee’s report contains, in the 
form of a proposed draft, the text of such a 
Recommendation. The contemplated instru- 
ment would supersede the Vocational Train- 
ing Recommendation, 1939; the Apprentice- 
ship Recommendation, 1939, and _ the 
Vocational Training (Adults) Recom- 
mendation, 1950. | 

The Text proposed by the Committee 
would apply “to all training designed to 
prepare any person for initial or later 
employment or promotion in any branch 
of economic activity” with the exception of: 
(1) training for management or high-level 
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Canadian Delegation to the 45th ILO Conference—(left to right) Seated: S. H. Knowles, 
Hon. Remi Hamel, Max Wershof, Hon. S. T. Pyke, Gordon Cushing, Hon. K. J. Webber, 
Paul Goulet, T. H. Robinson; Standing: A. J. Bates, Gil Schonning, J. B. Metzler, A. E. 
Gotlieb, D. Hamilton, J. A. Macdonald, Marius Bergeron, E. Benson, F. A. Pouliot, 
A. Plante, A. R. Gibbons, R. P. Opie, J. E. Lafiamme, John Mainwaring, A. T. Bone, 
C. B. C. Scott, Kalmen Kaplansky, O. Hodges, Charles Belanger, R. H. MacCuish. 
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supervisory posts, (2) training for seafarers 
(covered by a 1946 Recommendation) and 
(3) training in agriculture (covered by a 
1956 Recommendation). 

The text lays down the principle that 
“training is not an end in itself, but a means 
of developing as a “process continuing 
throughout the working life of the 
individual.” It further states that “training 
should be free from any form or discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, colour, sex, 
religion, political opinion, national extraction 
or social origin.” It emphasizes the need for 
the continuous co-operation of all those 
concerned, notably public authorities, edu- 
cational bodies and employers’ and workers, 
organizations. 

The proposals set forth in the text are 
grouped under the following headings: 
National Planning and Administration, 
Arrangements for Co-operation, Informa- 
tion and Training Opportunities, Arrange- 
ments for Vocational Guidance and Selec- 
tion, Pre-vocational Preparation, Organiza- 
tion of Training, Methods and Means of 
Training, Training by Undertakings, Accele- 
rated Training, Apprenticeship, Training of 
Supervisors up to the Level of Foremen, 
Teaching Staff, Countries in the Process of 
Industrialization and International Co- 
operation. 


Social Security 


Recognizing the need to draw up new 
international instruments to deal with the 
principle of equality of treatment of 
nationals and non-nationals in_ social 
security, the Conference decided to place 
this question on the agenda of its next 
ordinary session for a second discussion, 
with a view to the adoption of a Convention 
and a Recommendation. 

The conclusions proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Social Security and approved by 
the Conference have in view a Convention 
that would lay upon a member state ratify- 
ing it an obligation to grant within its ter- 
ritory to the nationals of any other ratifying 
member the same treatment as it grants to 
its own nationals under its social security 
laws and regulations. 

This undertaking would apply in every 
branch of social security in respect of which 
both member states concerned have ratified 
the Convention. A list of the branches of 
social security in respect of which the Con- 
vention might be ratified is given. 

Each member ratifying the proposed 
Convention would undertake to grant 
equality of treatment to refugees and state- 
less persons. Payment of certain benefits 
outside national territory would also be 
provided for. 
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The Recommendation contemplated by 
the Conference would be conceived in such 
a way as to widen the scope of the Con- 
vention. 

The Conference also adopted, by a vote of 
199 to 0 with 7 abstentions, a resolution 
requesting member states of the ILO 
urgently to consider the ratification and 
application of the Social Security (Mini- 
mum Standards) Convention, 1952. 


Hours of Work 


The Commmittee set up to examine the 
question of the reduction of hours of work 
put a draft Recommendation before the 
Conference. In a show of hands, 144 voted 
in favour, 41 against, and there were 28 
abstentions. For want of a quorum when the 
final record vote was taken, however, the 
proposed Recommendation was not adopted. 


Gordon Cushing 


In Canada, industrial and economic 
problems, both national and local, will have 
a greater bearing on industrial relations in 
the future than they have in the past; and 
settlements at the bargaining table will have 
to be tied more closely to the outlook for 
products, wages, prices, productivity and 
employment, said Gordon Cushing, Govern- 
ment Delegate and head of the Canadian 
delegation. 

Speaking to the Conference during the 
discussion on the report of the Director- 
General, Mr. Cushing gave a brief descrip- 
tion of the Canadian industrial relations 
system. This system, he said, “builds upon 
a bargaining relationship between the 
workers and the management at the level 
of the individual undertaking,” and places 
upon the parties the joint responsibility 
for reaching a collective agreement that 
“will outline the essential characteristics of 
their relationship in the period ahead.” 

Collective bargaining, in resolving the 
objectives of the parties cannot ignore the 
public interest, the speaker said. On all 
sides in Canada it has been realized that 
“there is little room for bargaining decisions 
by management and labour which are made 
in the belief that the normal workings of 
the economy will absorb their mistakes. 

“We believe that the parties to collective 
bargaining have largely developed a sound 
basis for reaching economically workable 
decisions,” he continued. “Certainly, we 
could say that bargaining is becoming a 
more realistic exercise.” 

The only measure we have of the suc- 
cess of the parties in reaching acceptable 
solutions is the extent to which they fail to 
do so, with the result that a strike occurs, 
Mr. Cushing said. But since the percentage 
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of working time lost in Canada through 
strikes last year had been only about a fifth 
of a day per worker—the lowest during the 
past decade—this seemed to indicate “that 
management and labour are finding ways of 
solving the many and complex problems 
before them.” 

Referring to the question of technological 
change, Mr. Cushing said that too often 
the parties concerned with the human con- 
sequences of such change have not had an 
opportunity to make plans for, and give 
advice on meeting its effects. 

Problems arising out of economic and 
technological change have been dealt with 
at the bargaining table in a variety of ways, 
and solutions already produced by col- 
lective bargaining include severance pay 
and provisions regarding seniority and pro- 
motion, to give a few examples. “Other such 
problems will undoubtedly reach the bar- 
gaining table in the days to come, as the 
pace of the change quickens, whether it be 
in the form of new markets and products or 
new technology,” the speaker said. 

The problem of making human adjust- 
ments to industrial change cannot be 
solved by collective bargaining alone, the 
speaker pointed out. Adjustment must be 
made to the new kinds of manpower require- 
ments that are arising in our economy 
under the impact of technological change. 
These requirements will change consider- 
ably, “at least in emphasis,” he said. 
“Industry will require proportionately more 
professionals, technicians and __ skilled 
workers than it will require semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers.” 


Stanley Knowles 


“The position taken by the trade union 
movement in Canada is that there are con- 
flicts of interest between employers and 
employees, and that these conflicts can 
best be resolved by a collective bargaining 
relationship,” said Stanley Knowles, Can- 
adian Worker Delegate. 

“Such a relationship has meaning only if 
it is arrived at by a union and an employer 
whose identities are clear and distinct,” he 
told the conference as he went on to discuss 
the position of trade unions in eastern 
Europe, to which the Director-General had 
referred in his report. The Director-General 
had said that in those countries the manage- 
ment personnel were members of the same 
union as the rest of the staff, and that the 
union did not bargain in fixing wage rates, 
although it did “carry out a wide range of 
social security and welfare functions.” 

“If management is indistinguishable from 
employees to the extent that both belong to 
the same organization, then the trade union 
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exists only in name,” Mr. Knowles asserted. 
“To the extent that the union carries out 
social security and welfare functions, it 
might just as well be regarded as a branch of 
government. If . . . the union cannot bar- 
gain on so vital an issue as wages, its role 
as a union is hardly a vital one as the term 
‘trade union’ is understood in our country.” 

Mr. Knowles took exception to something 
in the Director-General’s report that seemed 
to imply that in the developing countries 
trade unions were “enjoined not to use the 
collective bargaining process to win for 
themselves economic gains which might 
otherwise be used for capital accumulation.” 

Developing countries have problems of 
capital resources, the speaker agreed, “but 
are we to assume that such capital is to be 
obtained at the expense of the workers of 
these countries, by keeping their standards 
low?” he asked. “Are the developing 
countries to go through the same stages of 
ruthless exploitation that marked the begin- 
nings of the industrial revolution in some of 
our economically developed countries? I 
hope not. If free societies are to be estab- 
lished in the newer countries of Africa and 
Asia, let us hope they will not make the 
mistakes made in some of the now more 
developed countries.” 


T. H. Robinson 


The full support of all the delegates for 
the report of the Committee on Social 
Security, together with the conclusions and 
recommendations attached to it, was asked 
for by T. H. Robinson, Canadian Employer 
Delegate, on behalf of the Employer mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

Mr. Robinson, who was one of the vice- 
chairmen of the Committee, said that there 
had been no disagreement within the Com- 
mittee on the principle that there should be 
equality of treatment of nationals and non- 
nationals in social security and although 
there had been differences with regard to the 
means to be employed in reaching this end, 
they had been amicably resolved. 


Director-General’s Reply 


The Director-General, in his reply to the 
discussion on his report, defined the role of 
the International Labour Office in a chang- 
ing world. 

He said he believed that the two dynamic 
forces for change he had referred to in his 
report—the drive for economic development 
and the changing technology of production 
—in reality merged into one. It became one 
“accelerated process of changes in produc- 
tion, in economic organization, in social 
conditions and the structure of societies, 
which is affecting different countries and 
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areas in different ways, but which is active 
everywhere throughout the world.” 

“The ILO’s main responsibility today, as 
I see it, is to ensure that the goals of social 
improvement remain uppermost within 
this total process of change,” Mr. Morse 
said. 

It was the function and duty of an inter- 
national organization to stand apart from 
competing ideologies, he held, and he 
advised against allowing general theories to 
determine important economic and social 
decisions. 

The Director-General reported that some 
of the developing countries had called on the 
ILO for help in formulating social pro- 
grams, and he suggested that the ILO should 
“equip itself more adequately to furnish this 
kind of assistance.” 

He went on to discuss the importance in 
the developing countries of working condi- 
tions in the public sector, the social uses 
of fiscal policy, the part trade unions could 
play in shaping social policy, the importance 
of education and the labour mobilization 


schemes adopted by some countries, notably 
in Africa. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadians served on conference com- 
mittees as follows: Gordon Cushing, A. E. 
Gotlieb, T. H. Robinson, and Kalmen Kap- 
lansky (Vice-Chairman) on the resolutions 
committee; J. B. Metzler, T. H. Robinson 
and Marius Bergeron on the committee on 
hours of work; R.P. Opie, (Reporter), T. H. 
Robinson and D. Hamilton on the com- 
mittee on workers’ housing; Gil Schonning 
(Reporter), T. H. Robinson and Stanley 
Knowles, on the committee on employment; 
R. H. MacCuish, T. H. Robinson and A. R. 
Gibbons on the committee on vocational 
training; J. Macdonald, T. H. Robinson 
(Vice-Chairman) and A. Plante on the com- 
mittee on social security; John Mainwaring, 
T. H. Robinson and O. Hodges on the com- 
mittee on technical co-operation, and Gor- 
don Cushing, Paul Goulet, T. H. Robinson 
and Kalmen Kaplansky on the selection 
committee. 


Text of the Recommendation Concerning Workers’ Housing 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Forty-Fifth Session on 7 June 1961, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals regarding workers’ housing, 
which is the fifth item on the agenda of 
the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts this 26th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-one the follow- 
ing Recommendation, which may be cited as 
the Workers’ Housing Recommendation, 1961: 


Whereas the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation provides that the Organisa- 
tion shall promote the objects set forth in the 
Declaration of Philadelphia, which recognises 
the solemn obligation of the International 
Labour Organisation to further among the 
nations of the world programmes which will 
achieve the provision of adequate housing; and 


Whereas the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations recognises that “everyone has 
the right to a standard of living adequate for 
the health and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including . . . housing”; and 


Whereas the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation have agreed, as set 
forth in the Integrated Work Programme of 
the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies 
in the Field of Housing and Town and Country 
Planning, noted by the Economic and Social 
Council and by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office in 1949, that the 
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United Nations has an over-all responsibility 
within the general field of housing and town 
and country planning and the International 
Labour Organisation a special concern for 
matters relating to workers’ housing; 


The Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber should, within the framework of its 
general social and economic policy, give effect 
to the following General Principles in such 
matter as may be appropriate under national 
conditions: 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
I. Scope 


1. This Recommendation applies to the hous- 
ing of manual and non-manual workers, includ- 
ing those who are self-employed and aged, 
retired or physically handicapped persons. 


II. Objectives of National Housing Policy 


2. It should be an objective of national policy 
to promote, within the framework of general 
housing policy, the construction of housing 
and related community facilities with a view to 
ensuring that adequate and decent housing 
accommodation and a suitable living environ- 
ment are made available to all workers and their 
families. A degree of priority should be 
accorded to those whose needs are most urgent. 


3. Attention should also be given to the up- 
keep, improvement and modernisation of exist- 
ing housing and related community facilities. 


4. The aim should be that adequate and 
decent housing accommodation should not 
cost the worker more than a reasonable pro- 
portion of income, whether by way of rent for, 
or by way of payments towards the purchase of, 
such accommodation. 
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5. Workers’ housing programmes. should 
provide adequate scope for private, co-operative 
and public enterprise in house building. 


6. In view of the fact that programmes of 
large scale permanent housing construction may 
compete directly with programmes for economic 
growth and development—since scarce skilled 
and semi-skilled labour or scarce material 
resources may be needed for housing as well 
as for other types of production required for 
the expansion of production capacity—housing 
policy should be co-ordinated with general 
social and economic policy, so that workers’ 
housing may be given a degree of priority 
which takes into account both the need therefor 
and the requirements of balanced economic 
development. 


7. Each family should have a separate, self- 
contained dwelling, if it so desires. 


II. The Responsibility of Public Authorities 


8. (1) The competent national authorities, 
having due regard to the constitutional struc- 
ture of the country concerned, should set up a 
central body with which should be associated 
all public authorities having some responsibility 
relating to housing. 


(2) The responsibilities of the central body 
should include— 

(a) studying and assessing the needs for 
workers’ housing and related community 
facilities; and 

(b) formulating workers’ housing programmes, 
such programmes to include measures for 
slum clearance and the rehousing of 
occupiers of slum dwellings. 


(3) Representative employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, as well as other organisations 
concerned, should be associated in the work of 
the central body. 


9. National housing programmes should aim 
at ensuring, consistently with other national 
goals and within limits set by housing and 
related needs, that all private and public 
resources which can be made available for the 
purpose are co-ordinated and utilised for the 
construction of workers’ housing and related 
community facilities. 


10. Where a substantial permanent increase of 
house-building capacity is required in order to 
meet national needs for workers’ housing on a 
continuing basis, economic development pro- 
grammes should include, consistently with other 
national goals, measures to provide in the long 
run the skilled manpower, materials, equip- 
ment and finance required for house building. 


11. Public authorities should, to the extent 
required, and as far as practicable, assume 
responsibility either for providing directly or 
for stimulating the provision of workers’ hous- 
ing on a rental or home-ownership basis. 


IV. Housing Provided by Employers 


12. (1) Employers should recognise the 
importance to them of the provision of housing 
for their workers on an equitable basis by 
public agencies or by autonomous private 
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agencies, such as co-operative and other housing 
associations, separate from the employers’ 
enterprises. 

(2) It should provide housing for their 
workers directly, with the exception of cases 
in which circumstances. necessitate that 
employers provide housing for their workers, 
as, for instance, when an undertaking is located 
at a long distance from normal centres of 
population, or where the nature of the employ- 
ment requires that the worker should be avail- 
able at short notice. 


(3) In cases where housing is provided by 
the employer— 

(a) the fundamental human rights of the 
workers, in particular freedom of associa- 
tion, should be recognised; 

(6) national law and custom should be fully 
respected in terminating the lease or 
occupancy of such housing on termina- 
tion of the workers’ contracts of employ- 
ment; and 

(c) rents charged should be in conformity with 
the principle set out in Paragraph 4 above, 
and in any case should not include a 
speculative profit. 

(4) The provision by employers of accom- 
modation and communal services in payment for 
work should be prohibited or regulated to the 
extent necessary to protect the interests of the 
workers. 


V. Financing 


13. (1) The competent authorities should 
take such measures as are appropriate to ensure 
the execution of the accepted programmes of 
workers’ housing by securing a regular and 
continuous provision of the necessary financial 
means. 

(2) For this purpose— 

(a) public and private facilities should be made 
available for loans at moderate rates of 
interest; and 

(b) such facilities should be supplemented by 
other suitable methods of direct and 
indirect financial assistance such as sub- 
sidies, tax concessions, and reduction of 
assessments, to appropriate private, co- 
operative and public owners of housing. 


14. Governments and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations should encourage co-operative and 
similar non-profit housing societies. 


15. Public authorities should endeavour to 
ensure that public and private facilities for 
loans on reasonable terms are available to 
workers who wish to own or to build their 
dwellings, and should take such other steps as 
would facilitate home ownership. 


16. National mortgage insurance systems or 
public guarantees of private mortgages should 
be established as a means of promoting the 
building of workers’ housing in countries where 
a sound credit market exists and where such 
systems are considered appropriate. 
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17. Appropriate measures should be taken 
in accordance with national practice— 

(a) to stimulate saving by individuals, co- 
operative societies and private institutions 
which can be used to finance workers 
housing; and 

(b) to encourage investment by individuals, co- 
operative societies and private institutions 
in construction of workers’ housing. 


18. Workers’ housing built with assistance 
from public funds should not become the object 
of speculation. 


VI. Housing Standards 


19. As a general principle, the competent 
authority should, in order to ensure structural 
safety and reasonable levels of decency, hygiene 
and comfort, establish minimum housing stan- 
dards in the light of local conditions and take 
appropriate measures to enforce these standards. 


VII. Measures to Promote Efficiency in 
the Building Industry 


20. Governments, in association with 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, should 
promote measures to achieve the most efficient 
use of available resources in the building and 
associated industries and, where necessary, 
should encourage the development of new 
resources. 


VIII. House Building and Employment 
Stabilisation 


21. National housing programmes should be 
planned so as to permit a speeding up of the 
construction of workers’ housing and related 
community facilities during slack periods. 


22. Appropriate measures should be taken by 
governments and employers’ and _ workers’ 
organisations to increase the annual output of 
workers’ housing and related facilities by 
reducing seasonal unemployment in the build- 
ing industry, subject to the principles referred to 
in Paragraph 6 above. 


IX. Town, Country and Regional Planning 


23. The development and _ execution of 
workers’ housing programmes should conform 
to sound town, country and regional planning 
practice. 


24. (1) Public authorities should take all 
appropriate steps to prevent land speculation. 
(2) Public authorities should— 

(a) have the power to acquire land at a fair 
price for workers’ housing and related 
community facilities; and 

(b) create land reserves in appropriate situa- 
tions in order to facilitate advance planning 
of such housing and facilities. 


(3) Such land should be made available for 
workers’ housing and _ related community 
facilities at a fair price. 


X. Application of General Principles 


25. In applying the General Principles set 
forth in this Recommendation, each Member 
of the International Labour Organisation and 
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the employers’ and workers’ organisations con- 
cerned should be guided, to the extent possible 
and desirable, by the accompanying Sug- 
gestions concerning Methods of Application of 
the Recommendation. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING METHODS 
OF APPLICATION 


I. General Considerations 


1. Workers’ housing programmes adopted and 
pursued in accordance with Paragraph 8 of the 
General Principles should be such as to lead 
to maximum improvement in workers’ housing 
conditions as quickly as relevant considera- 
tions—such as available national resources, 
state of economic development, technology and 
priorities competing with housing—permit. 


2. Special consideration should be given in 
national housing programmes, particularly in 
developing countries, to the housing needs of 
workers employed in, or required by, industries 
or regions which are of great national import- 
ance. 


3. In establishing and carrying out workers’ 
housing programmes, special attention should 
be given at the local level to— 


(a) the size and age and sex composition of the 
worker’s family; 


(b) the relationship of the persons within the 
family; and 

(c) the particular circumstances of physical 
handicapped persons, persons living on their 
own and aged persons. 


4. Measures should be taken, where appro- 
priate, to achieve a more effective utilisation of 
the existing supply of rental housing by encour- 
aging an exchange of occupancies in accord- 
ance with housing needs, arising for example 
from size of family or place of work. 


5. The competent authorities should give 
special attention to the particular problem of 
housing migrant workers and, where appro- 
priate, their families, with a view to achieving as 
rapidly as possible equality of treatment between 
migrant workers and national workers in this 
respect. 


6. The collection and analysis of comprehen- 
sive building and population statistics as well as 
the undertaking of sociological studies should 
be encouraged as essential elements in the 
formulation and execution of long-term housing 
programmes. 


LIES ousing Standards 


7. The housing standards referred to in 
Paragraphs 19 of the General Principles should 
relate in particular to— 

(a) the minimum space per person or per 
family as expressed in terms of one or 
more of the following, due regard being 
had to the need for rooms of reasonable 
dimensions and proportions: 

(1) floor area; 
(ii) cubic volume; or 
(iii) size and number of rooms; 
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(b) the supply of safe water in the workers’ 
dwelling in such ample quantities as to 
provide for all personal and household 
uses; 

(c) adequate 
systems; 

(d) appropriate protection against heat, cold, 
damp, noise, fire, and disease-carrying 
animals, and, in particular, insects; 

(e) adequate sanitary and washing facilities, 
ventilation, cooking and storage facilities 
and natural and artificial lighting; 

(f) a minimum degree of privacy both— 

(i) as between individual persons within 
the household; and 

(ii) for the members of the household 
against undue disturbance by external 
factors; and 

(g) suitable separation of rooms devoted to 
living purposes from quarters for animals. 


sewage and garbage disposal 


8. Where housing accommodation for single 
workers or workers separated from their 
families is collective, the competent authority 
should establish housing standards providing, as 
a minimum, for— 

(a) a separate bed for each worker; 

(b) separate accommodation of the sexes; 

(c) adequate supply of safe water; 

(d) adequate drainage and sanitary conven- 
iences; 

(e) adequate ventilation and, where appropriate, 
heating; and 

(f) common dining rooms, canteens, rest and 
recreation rooms and health facilities, 


where not otherwise available in the 
community. 


9. Workers’ housing standards should be 
revised from time to time to take account of 
social, economic and_ technical development 
and increase of real income per head. 


10. In general, and in localities where employ- 
ment opportunities are not of a temporary 
character, workers’ housing and related com- 
munity facilties should be of durable con- 
struction. 


11. The aim should be to construct workers’ 
housing and related community facilities in the 
most suitable materials available, having regard 
to local conditions, such as liability to earth- 
quakes. 


III. Special Schemes 


12. In the developing countries special con- 
sideration should be given, as an interim 
measure pending development of a skilled 
labour force and of a building industry, to 
schemes such as large-scale aided self-help 
schemes for short-life housing, which offer 
one means for improvement in housing condi- 
tions, particularly in rural areas. Simultaneously, 
steps should be taken in these countries for 
the training of unemployed and unskilled 
workers for the building industry, thereby in- 
creasing the capacity for building permanent 
dwellings. 
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13. All appropriate measures should be taken 
by governments, employers and employers’ and 
workers’ organisations to assist home ownership 
by workers and, where desirable, self-help hous- 
ing schemes. Such measures might include, for 
example— 


(a) the provision of technical services such as 
architectural assistance and, where neces- 
sary, competent supervision of the work; 


(6) research into housing and building matters 
and publication and dissemination of 
manuals and simple, illustrated pamphlets 
containing information on such matters as 
housing design, housing standards, and 
building techniques and materials; 

(c) training in simple building techniques for 
self-help housing; 

(d) the sale or hire of equipment, materials or 
tools at less than cost; 

(e) reduced interest rates and similar con- 
cessions, such as direct financial subsidies 
towards the initial capital outlay, the sale 
of land at less than developed cost and 
long leases of land at nominal rents. 


14. All appropriate measures should be taken, 
where necessary, to give families information 
concerning the maintenance and rational use of 
facilities in the home. 


IV. Housing Provided by Employers 


15. In cases where housing is provided by 
the employer the following provisions should 
apply unless equivalent protection of the 
worker is ensured, whether by law or by col- 
lective or other binding agreements: 

(a) the employer should be entitled to repos- 
sess the accommodation within a reason- 
able time in the event of termination of 
employment; 

(b) the worker or his family should be entitled 
to a reasonable period of continued occu- 
pancy to enable a satisfactory alternative 
dwelling to be obtained when he ceases 
to exercise his employment by reason of 
sickness, incapacity, the consequences of 
employment injury, retirement or death; 

(c) the worker who, in the event of termination 
of his employment, is obliged to vacate his 
accommodation, should be entitled to 
receive fair compensation— 

(i) for crops which he is growing, with 
permission, on land belonging to the 
employer; and 

(ii) as a general rule, for improvements 
enhancing permanently the amenities 
of the accommodation, which are made 
with the agreement of the employer, 
and the value of which has not yet 
been written off through use. 


16. A worker occupying housing provided 
by his employer should maintain the premises 
in the condition in which he found them, fair 
wear and tear excepted. 

17. Persons having social relations or business 
including trade union business, with a worker 
occupying accommodation provided by the 
employer, should be entitled to free access to 
the house occupied by such worker. 
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18. The possibility should be examined, where 
appropriate, of a public authority or other 
institution or worker-occupants acquiring, for 
a fair price, ownership of housing provided by 
the employer, except in cases where such 
housing is within the operational area of the 
undertaking. 


V. Financing 


19. Public authorities should either finance 
directly or give financial assistance to rental 
housing schemes, especially for certain groups 
of workers, such as heads of newly formed 
families, single persons and those whose 
mobility is desirable for a balanced develop- 
ment of the enonomy. 


20. Loans granted to workers in accordance 
with Paragraph 15 of the General Principles 
should cover all, or a substantial part of, the 
initial cost of the dwelling unit and should be 
repayable over a long period of time and at 
a moderate rate of interest. 


21. Provident funds and social security insti- 
tutions should be encouraged to use their 
reserves available for long-term investment to 
provide facilities for loans for workers’ housing. 


22. In the case of loans granted to workers 
to promote home ownership, adequate provi- 
sion should be made to protect the worker 
against the loss of his financial equity in his 
house on account of unemployment, accident or 
other factors beyond his control, and in partic- 
ular to protect his family against the loss of 
his financial equity in the event of his death. 


23. Public authorities should render special 
financial assistance to workers who, by reason 
of inadequate income or excessively heavy 
outlay in respect of family responsibilities, are 
unable to obtain adequate accommodation. 


24. In cases where public authorities provide 
direct financial assistance toward home owner- 
ship, the recipient should assume financial 
and other responsibilities with respect to such 
housing in so far as his capacity permits. 


25. Public authorities giving financial assist- 
ance to housing programmes should ensure that 
tenancy or ownership of such workers’ houses 
Should not be refused on grounds of race, 
religion, political opinion or trade union mem- 
bership. 


VI. Measures to Promote Efficiency in 
the Building Industry 


26. Workers’ housing programmes should be 
carried out on a long-term basis, and should be 
spread over the whole year, in order to obtain 
the economies of continuous operation. 


27. Appropriate measures should be taken for 
improving and, where necessary, expanding 
facilities for the training of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, supervisory personnel, con- 
tractors and professional personnel, such as 
architects and engineers. 


28. Where there is a shortage of building 
materials, tools or equipment, consideration 
should be given to such measures as giving 
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priority to the construction of factories produc- 
ing these goods, importing equipment for such 
factories and increasing trade in these goods. 


29. Having full regard to consideration of 
health and safety, building codes and other 
regulations pertaining to design, materials and 
as to permit the use of new building materials 
construction techniques should be so formulated 
and methods, including locally available 
materials and self-help methods. 


30. Special attention should be given, among 
other measures, to improved planning and 
organisation of work on the site, to greater 
standardisation of materials and simplification 
of working methods and to the application of 
the results of building research. 


31. Every effort should be made to eliminate 
restrictive practices on the part of contractors, 
building-material suppliers and workers in the 
building-industry. 

32. National institutions should be developed 
for the purpose of undertaking research into 
social, economic and technical problems of 
workers’ housing. Where appropriate, use might 
be made of such services as can be made avail- 
able by the Regional Housing Centres sponsored 
or assisted by the United Nations and other 
appropriate international organisations. 


33. Every effort should be made to promote 
the efficiency of small scale building contractors, 
for example by placing at their disposal in- 
formation on low-cost materials and methods of 
building, by the provision of centralised 
facilities for hiring tools and equipment, by 
specialised training courses and by establish- 
ing suitable financial facilities where they do 
not already exist. 


34. Measures for reducing building costs 
should not result in a lowering of the standards 
of workers’ housing and related facilities. 


VII. House Building and Employment 
Stabilisation 


35. Where unemployment in the construc- 
tion industry is markedly in excess of the 
transitional unemployment which occurs during 
the period between the cessation of a construc- 
tion workers’ employment on one site and the 
commencement of his employment on another 
site, or where there is substantial unemployment 
outside the construction industry, programmes 
for workers’ housing and related facilities 
should be expanded, where appropriate, to offer 
employment to as many unemployed persons as 
possible. 


36. In periods of declining private construc- 
tion or declining economic activity in general 
and in cases where there is a need for an 
increased volume of construction, the govern- 
ment should take special action to stimulate 
the construction of workers’ housing and 
related facilities by local authorities, or private 
enterprise or both, by such means as financial 
assistance or extension of their borrowing 
powers. 
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37, Measures for increasing, if necessary, the 
volume of private housing might include a 
reduction in the rate of interest and in the size 
of downpayment required, and the lengthening 
of the amortisation period. 


38. Where appropriate, measures to be taken 
to reduce seasonal unemployment in the con- 
struction industry may include— 

(a) the use of all appropriate plant, machinery, 
materials and techniques to enable con- 
struction work to be carried out in a safe 
and satisfactory manner and to protect the 
worker during periods traditionally regarded 
as unfavourable for the carrying out of 
construction operations; 

(b) education of those concerned regarding 
the technical feasibility and social desir- 
ability of not interrupting construction in 
unfavourable climatic conditions; 

(c) the payment of subsidies to offset in whole 
or in part additional costs which might be 
involved in construction under such condi- 
tions; and 

(d) the timing of various operations in pro- 
grammes of workers’ housing and related 
facilities in such manner as will help to 
reduce seasonal unemployment. 


39. Appropriate steps should be taken, where 
necessary, to ensure administrative and financial 
co-ordination between the various central and 
local public authorities, and between them and 
private bodies, in carrying out an employment 
stabilisation programme affecting the con- 
struction of workers’ housing and _ related 
facilities. 


VIII. Rent Policy 


40. (1) Although in the highly industrialised 
countries with a high and rising standard of 
living one of the long-term objectives should be 
that rents should tend to cover the normal 
costs of housing accommodation, taking into 
account the principles laid down in Paragraph 
4 of the General Principles, it should be a 
general aim that as the result of higher real 
wages and increased productivity in the build- 
ing industry the percentage of the workers’ 
income devoted to rent covering the normal cost 
of the dwelling should progressively diminish. 


(2) No increase in rent should permit more 
than a reasonable rate of return for the invest- 
ment. 


(3) During periods of acute housing shortage, 
measures should be taken to prevent an undue 
rise in rents of existing workers’ housing. As 
the housing shortage eases and a sufficient num- 
ber of workers’ dwellings of decent quality 
become available to meet the need, these 
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measures may be, where appropriate, progres- 
sively relaxed, subject to the provisions of this 
Paragraph. 


IX. Town, Country and Regional Planning 


41. Workers’ housing should, in so far as 
practicable and taking into account available 
public and private transport facilities, be 
within easy reach of places of employment, and 
in close proximity to community facilities, 
such as schools, shopping centres, recreation 
areas and facilities for all age groups, religious 
facilities and medical services, and should be so 
sited as to form attractive and well-laid out 
neighbourhoods, including open spaces. 


42. In the design of houses and the planning 
of new communities for workers, every effort 
should be made to consult those bodies repre- 
sentative of future occupants best able to advise 
on the most suitable means of meeting their 
housing and environmental needs. 


43. The siting of workers’ housing should 
take into consideration the possibility of air 
pollution from factories, and topograpical 
conditions which may have an important bearing 
on the disposal of surface run-off and of sewage 
and other wastes. 


44, In the construction of short-life housing 
it is particularly important to ensure com- 
munity planning and control over density of 
occupancy. 


45. It is desirable to adopt the principle of 
providing in towns and cities for inter-related 
zones, such as residential, commercial and 
industrial zones, with a view to ensuring as 
agreeable an environment as possible for the 
worker and his family and to minimising the 
time spent and risks incurred by workers 
in going to and from work. 


46. With a view to combatting slums, the 
competent authorities, in collaboration, as 
appropriate, with civic and other organisations 
concerned, as well as with landlords, home 
owners and tenants, should take all practicable 
measures for the rehabilitation of slum areas by 
means such as renovation and modernisation of 
structures which are suitable for such action 
and the conservation of buildings of archi- 
tectural or historical interest The competent 
authorities should also take appropriate action 
to ensure adequate housing accommodation for 
families, which may be temporarily displaced 
during the period when such rehabilitation is 
being carried out. 


47. In order to lessen overcrowding in large 
urban centres, plans for future development 
should be formulated on a regional basis, with 
a view to preventing over-concentration of in- 
dustry and population and to achieving a better 
balance between urban and rural development. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for four days during June. The Board issued 
thirteen certificates designating bargaining 
agents, rejected one application for certifica- 
tion and one application for revocation of 
certification. During the month the Board 
received ten applications for certification, 
one request under Section 61 (2) of the 
Act for review of an earlier decision, and 
allowed the withdrawal of two applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Marconi Salaried Employees Associa- 
tion (Special Services Division, Field Serv- 
ice Group), on behalf of a unit of salaried 
employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany employed in its Special Services 
Division (L.G., May, p. 470). 

2. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a unit 
of technical personnel employed by Vantel 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd. at Station CHAN-TV 
in Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., May, p. 470). 

3. Vancouver-New Westminster Guild, 
Local No. 115, American Newspaper Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of certain administrative 
personnel including clerks and stenograph- 
ers, and certain program and production 
personnel including cameramen, reporters, 
editors, staff performers and announcer- 
operators, employed by Vantel Broadcasting 
Co. Ltd. at Station CHAN-TV in Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., June, p. 567). 

4. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of program and 
production employees employed by Vantel 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd. at Station CHAN- 
TV in Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., June, p. 
568). 

5. The Association of Employees of 
M & P Transport, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of M & P Transport Ltd, com- 
prising longhaul drivers, city drivers and 
dockmen operating in and out of Edmonton, 
Alta., and dockmen and pick-up men based 





at Calgary, Alta. (L.G., June, p. 568). 
Locals 880 and 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America had 
intervened. 


6. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, General Truck Drivers’ 
Union, Local 938, and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 
106, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
St. Johns (Iberville) Transport Co. Ltd., 
working in and out of Toronto, Ont., and 
Iberville, Que. (L.G., June, p. 568). 

7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Upper Lakes 
Shipping Ltd. in the loading and unloading 
of ships at the Port of Toronto (L.G., June, 
p. 568). 

8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of checkers, mechanics, 
drivers, shedmen and janitors, regularly 
employed by the Canadian Stevedoring 
Company Limited on or about the Terminal 
Docks in Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., July, p. 
672). 

9. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of dock machine operators 
regularly employed by the Empire Steve- 
doring Company Ltd. on or about the 
C.P.R. docks in Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
July; p.672)2 


10. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees employed by Channel 
Seven Television Ltd. at CJAY-TV in Win- 
nipeg, Man. (L.G., July, p. 672). 


11. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of deckhands, cooks and steward- 
esses, employed aboard the M.V. Pacific 
Prince by the Northwest Shipping Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., July, D672). 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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12. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local Union No. 2096, on 
behalf of a unit of testers and utility men 
employed by the Eastern Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. at Sydney Mines and Hard- 
wood Hill, N.S., Clarenville, Nfld., and 
Spruce Lake, N.B., in its microwave and 
undersea cable telephone communication 
system (lu:G;,) July,:p. 673). 

13. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 419, Warehousemen 
and Miscellaneous Drivers, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Middup Moving & 
Storage Limited, working in and out of 
Toronto, Ont. (L.G., July, p. 673). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 938, General Truck Driv- 
ers’ Union, applicant, and Fleet Express 


Lines, Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., June, p. 568). The application was 
rejected because the Board was not satisfied 
that the employees concerned were mem- 
bers in good standing of the applicant in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 
15 of the Board’s Rules of Procedure. 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for re- 
vocation of certification affecting Sidney E. 
Odger, et al, applicants, Canadian National 
Railways, Winnipeg, Man., respondent, and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, respondent 
(L.G., June, p. 568). The Board rejected 
the application for revocation because, in 
its opinion, contrary to the position taken 
by the applicants, the original application 
for certification was made and dealt with 
in a proper manner, and because, on the 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P-6351003; 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 


Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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evidence, the Board was satisfied that the 
employees affected were not unaware of 
the application for certification at the time 
when it was processed. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of security 
guards employed by the National Harbours 
Board at the Port of Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of fueling service 
personnel employed by Consolidated Avia- 
tion Fueling Services Limited at the Mont- 
real International Airport, Dorval, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

3. Marconi Salaried Employees Associa- 
tion (CFCF-TV), on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany employed at CFCF-TV in Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers em- 
ployed aboard vessels operated by Redwood 
Enterprises Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard vessels operated by the 
Winona Steamship Co. Limited, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, and Genera] 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Central Truck Lines Limited, Val d’Or, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

7. Local 5197, United Steelworkers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of longshore- 
men employed by the Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., at Port Cartier, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

8. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 


of employees of MacCosham Van Lines 
Limited working in and out of Kingston, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Upper Lakes 
Shipping Ltd. at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 


10. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Overnite Express Limited, working in 
and out of Montreal, St. Jerome, and Hull, 
Que., and Toronto, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Lane). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 514, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, On behalf of a unit of employees of 
Vancouver Alberta Freightlines Ltd., oper- 
ating in and out of Vancouver, B.C., and 
Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., July, p. 672). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, employed in the office 
of the General Material Supervisor at 
Moncton, N.B. (L.G., July, p. 673). 


Request for Review of Decision under Section 
61 (2) of Act 


Request for amendment of the certificate 
issued by the Board on November 9, 1959, 
affecting the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, applicant, and the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, respondent (L.G., January, 1960, 
Doge ds 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Canuk Lines Limited, Montreal, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 
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2. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, 
Yukon Territory, and Local 924 of the 
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International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


4, Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, 
Region 77, District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

5. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1657 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(checkers and cargo repairmen) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


6. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


7. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Donnacona, Que- 
bec, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 

8. Guy Tombs Marine Service Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 


9. K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, Mont- 
real, and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


10. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sar- 
nia, Ont., and (1) Local 16-14 of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union and (2) Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union (Plant 
Unit) (Technicians) (Conciliation Officers: 
F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). 


11. The Commercial Cable Company, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (S.S. Cable Guardian) (unlicensed 
personnel) (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 


12. The Commercial Cable Company, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (S.S. Cable Guardian) (licensed 
engineers) (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 


13. Canadian National Railways (Atlan- 
tic, St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Mountain 
and Prairie Regions, including Newfound- 
land District) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


14. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Re- 
gions, including Quebec Central Railway 
Company and Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Company) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: Rémi Duquette). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. (Yellowknife Branch) and 
Western District Diamond Drillers’ Union, 
Local 1005 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Concilia- 
lion Officer: D..S.-Tysoe).(L.G.,, July. De 
674). 

2. Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited, 
Sarnia, Ont., and Local 1854 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and 
E.iB,4sMcRae) L,.G.,. Mareh) pe2572. 

3. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Quebec, and National Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., March, p. 257). 


4. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Quebec, and National Syndicate of 
Salaried Employees of Saguenay Terminals 
Limited (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette) (L.G., March p. 257). 


5. Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, 
Region 77, District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (see above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Canadian National Railways and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (no Concilia- 
tion Officer appointed previously). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in May to deal with 
a dispute between Federal Commerce and 
Navigation Company Limited, Montreal, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., July, p. 
675) was fully constituted in June with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge René 
Lippé, Montreal, as Chairman. Judge Lippé 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, A. Stuart Hynd- 
man and Jean G. Lariviere, both of Mont- 
real, who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in May to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic, Central and Western Re- 
gions) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L.G., July, p. 675) was fully 
constituted in June with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 
Belleville, Ont., as Chairman. Judge Ander- 
son was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, T. R. Meighen, 
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Q.C. and Marc Lapointe, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in May to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions and Quebec Central Rail- 
way Company) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers (L.G., July, p. 675) was 
fully constituted in June with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 
Belleville, Ont., as Chairman. Judge Ander- 
son was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, R. V. Hicks, Q.C., 
Toronto, and Marc Lapointe, Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

1. Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (M.V. 
Western Shell), Vancouver, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., July, p. 675). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., June, p. 569). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


3. Hamilton Shipping Company Ltd., 
Yorkwood Shipping & Trading Co. Ltd. 
and the Hamilton operations of Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd., Caledon Terminals Ltd., 
Pittston Stevedoring Corp. of Canada, and 
Local 1654, Hamilton, of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (L.G., May, p. 
473). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 

4. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon Ter- 
minals Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corp. of 
Canada, and Local 1869 and 1842, Toronto, 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (L.G., May, p. 473). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 

5. The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, Cable Division, and American Com- 
munications Association (L.G., April, p. 
369). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited M.V. Western Shell, Vancouver, B.C., 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


Dear Sir, 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established by you to deal with matters 
in dispute ebtween the above mentioned 
parties, begs to submit its report. 

The Board was composed of Reginald 
James S. Moir, Barrister, as chairman, of 
Kenneth R. Martin, representing the em- 
ployer and of Joseph Whiteford, represent- 
ing the employees. 

We held meeting with the representatives 
of the parties on the 1st and 2nd June, 
1961, and the Board met alone on the 9th 
and 10th June, 1961. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Shell Canadian 
Tankers, Limited M.V. Western Shell, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Reginald J. S. Moir, Vancouver. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
K. R. Martin and Joseph Whiteford, both 
of Vancouver, nominees of the company 
and union, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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Prior to the meetings of this Board the 
parties in the dispute had agreed on all 
matters in relation to a new collective agree- 
ment except the following:— 


1. Vacation pay; 

2. New clauses re duties of oilers; 
3. Wages; 

4. Overtime rates; 

5. Duration of Agreement. 


After careful consideration of the mate- 
rial placed before it by both parties, and 
after hearing the arguments advanced by 
the representatives of the parties, this Board 
unanimously reports and recommends as 
follows:— 

1. In respect to the Union’s requests for 
changes in the provisions regarding vacation 
pay, and overtime rates and in respect of 
the Union’s request for new clauses re duties 
of Oilers the Board recommends that no 
changes be made. 

2. In respect to the duration of the agree- 
ment the Board recommends that the agree- 
ment be for a period of two years, com- 
mencing the ist January, 1961. 
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3. In respect to wages the Board recom- 
mends that the following wage rates be paid 
retroactive to the Ist January, 1961. 


AbletSeamarm /#0..09. Rint. 22 $325.00 
Ordindry Sedan eKees... $287.00 
Oiler, 2A Fe ee. $325.00 
LEO Ree ce RD $395.00 
WMessntall S&S nsecen $e. ota oh. Bese $307.00 


and that the following wage rates be paid 
effective the 1st January, 1962:— 
A DIGS eaIN All aetine © ie a aes... ap 350.00 
OFdiMaryescaMan sc .bccsciiss $298.00 


il etint ad vad meer eres we aotes $336.00 
Cookin: iiats..60. mers. An $406.00 
Messman  ....... anes tL), ee $318.00 


The whole respectfully submitted, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, this 12th 
day of June, A.D. 1961. 
(Sgd.) REGINALD J. S. Morr, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) K. R. Martin, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) JOSEPH WHITEFORD, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Northland Navigation Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which was appointed under 
the provisions of the “Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Act” to endeavour to bring 
about agreement between the parties to 
the said dispute and to find terms for a 
Collective Agreement which the parties will 
accept, and to report to the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 17 of the “Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act”. 

Messrs. Norman Cunningham, Captain 
H. J. C. Terry, appeared for the employer. 

Mr. Rod Heinekey appeared for the 
bargaining agent. 

The parties agreed that the Board had 
been properly constituted and had jurisdic- 
tion to make recommendations in relation 
to the matters in dispute. 

The Board met with the parties on April 
25th, May 1st, May 2nd, May 4th, May 
15th, May 16th, May 19th, May 23rd, 
May 25th and June 2nd, 1961. 

The parties agreed that they had reached 
an agreement in relation to the following 
section of the agreement: 


Article 1—Section 4—Grievance procedure 


It is recommended that the following 
sections of the agreement be amended as 
follows and be incorporated into the Agree- 
ment: 


Article 1—Section 8—Seniority and 
promotions 


It is agreed that there will be no transfers 
between Company ships unless by mutual 
consent of the Company and the Union. 
Crew of a ship laid up or withdrawn from 
service will not transfer to an operating 
ship. (It is also agreed that there will be 
no promotions aboard a vessel if the Union 
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has capable competent members available 
for work.) If the Union hasn’t members 
available to fill vacancies, the management 
will select employees on the basis of skill 
and efficiency, these being equal, prefer- 
ence shall be given to employees with 
greatest seniority of service with the com- 
pany. It is also agreed that such promotions 
are not made in a manner discriminating 
against other unlicensed personnel or the 
Union. 


Article 1—Section 12—Sailing board time 


The present clause shall be clause “A”. 
Add the following clauses: 


B. The sailing time shall be posted at the 
gangway on arrival when the vessel’s stay 
in port is twelve (12) hours or less. When 
the vessel’s stay exceeds twelve (12) hours, 
the sailing time shall be posted eight (8) 
hours prior to scheduled sailing, if before 
midnight. If scheduled sailing is between 
midnight and eight a.m. sailing time shall 
be posted not later than five (5) p.m. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Northland 
Navigation Company Limited, Vancouver, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of W. E. Philpott, LL.B. of Vancouver. He 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members E. B. Clark and S. B. White- 
lock, both of Vancouver, nominee of the 
company and union, respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by Mr. 
Clark. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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C. If the vessel’s departure is delayed, the 
new time of departure shall immediately 
be posted on the Board. 


Section 18—Crew equipment 


Amend Clause (a) to read: 
“Sufficient suitable face and laundry soap 
or soap powder.” 


Article 1—Section 30 

Delete present clause and 
therefor: 

“There shall be no change in the Man- 
ning Scale of unlicensed crew members 
attached, as Schedule “A”, during the life 
of this agreement, save and except the S.B. 
“Canadian Prince” when during the winter 
months, October 31st up and until May 
ist, following, the Steward’s Department 
shall be reduced by seven (7). All other 
vessels operated by the Company to retain 
crews as at the present time.” 


substitute 


Article 2—Section 1—Annual vacation 


No change in this section recommended 
at this time. 


Article 2—Section 2—Statutory holidays 
Add the following two statutory holidays 
to make a total of Nine (9): 
Remembrance Day 
Boxing Day. 


Article 2—Section 6—Coffee time 
No change in this section recommended 
at this time. 


Article 2—Section 10—New clause (e) 


(e) Overtime shall commence at the time 
any employee shall be called to report 
for work outside of his regular duties, 
provided such member reports for duty 
within fifteen (15) minutes. Otherwise over- 
time shall commence at the actual time 
such employee reports for duty, and such 
Overtime shall continue until the employee 
is relieved. 

Present clauses (e) and (f) to become 
(f) and (g) respectively. 


Article 2, Section 11—New clause—C. 


It is also agreed that after employees 
have accumulated seven (7) days’ leave 
they may request to take this time off. This 
request may be granted provided the Union 
has competent and capable replacements 
available. The Company will make every 
effort possible to arrange a satisfactory 
leave system. 


Article 2—Section 11—Weekly leave 
Present clause (c) to become Clause (6)i 
New clause (f) 


One half day’s pay shall be paid to any 
employee paid off his ship prior and up 
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to 12:00 noon; the employee relieving such 
man prior to 12:00 noon shall receive one 
day’s pay. One day’s pay shall be paid 
any employee paid off his ship after 12:00 
noon. The employee relieving such man 
will be paid one-half day’s pay. 


New clause (G) 

It is agreed that clause (f) above will 
only apply to vessels arriving in Port in 
the morning and leaving Port the same 
evening. On all other vessels a man joining 
a vessel will receive a full day’s pay. 


Article 2—Section 12—Working cargo 


Delete present clause and _ substitute 
therefor Clause “A”. 

“When employees covered by this agree- 
ment are required to work cargo while on 
watch, they shall receive, in addition to 
their regular wages, compensation for such 
work at the rate of one dollar ($1.00) per 
hour with a minimum of one (1) hour. 
Thereafter cargo time shall be paid in one- 
half (4) hour periods, save and except 
in the case where work is continuous. In 
this event actual cargo time worked and 
actual overtime worked shall be paid at the 
respective rates for cargo time and over- 
time.” 


(b) When crew are required to do work 
regularly done by longshoremen in the 
Port of Vancouver, they shall receive long- 
shore rates of pay with a minimum of one 
(1) hour and thereafter time to be com- 
puted in half (4) hour periods. 


(c) When cargo is being worked long 
hours on a continuous basis, and for the sake 
of safety, a member of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel may request the officer in charge 
to be knocked off and if this does not inter- 
fere with the discharge or loading of cargo, 
this request shall be granted. 


(d) The Company recognizes that cargo 
work outside the Port of Vancouver is 
seamen’s work and they shall receive first 
call for all cargo work to be done. The 
present company practice in coastal ports 
shall remain in effect. 


Article 3—Section 1—Wages 


An increase of wages across the board 
as follows: 

Effective September 1st, 1960, $5.00 per 
month; Effective June 15th, 1961, $8.00 per 
month; Effective January ist, 1962, $10.50 
per month; Effective September Ist, 1962, 
Increase welfare fund contribution to .30c 
per payroll day. 


Article 6—Section 1—Clause (d) New clause 


During the life of this agreement the 
parties herein shall endeavour to formulate 
a practical and satisfactory work schedule 
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for members of the Steward’s Department 
employed on passenger ships. 


Termination clause 


This agreement is effective September 1, 
1960 and shall remain in effect until Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1963 and thereafter from year 
to year subject to sixty (60) days’ notice 
in writing of its desire to revise, amend, or 
terminate same. Such notice may be given 
any time after January Ist, 1963. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C. this 7th day 
of June A.D. 1961. 


Respectfully submitted 


(Sed.) W. E. PHILPOTT, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) S. B. WHITELOCK, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which was appointed under 
the Provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Act, to endeavour to bring 
about agreement between the parties to 
the said dispute and to find terms for a 
collective agreement which the parties will 
accept, and to report to the Honourable 
Minister of Labour, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 17 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Act. 

Messrs. Norman Cunningham and Cap- 
tain H. J. C. Terry appeared for the 
employer. Mr. Rod Heinekey appeared for 
the bargaining agent. 

The parties agreed that the Board had 
been properly constituted and had jurisdic- 
tion to make recommendations in relation 
to the matter in dispute. 

The Board met with the parties on the 
following dates: April 25th, May ist, May 
2nd, May 4th, May 15th, May 16th, May 
19th, May 23rd, May 26th, May 29th, and 
Jane’ 2nd, 1961. 

The following points in dispute were 
agreed to by the parties tentatively, it being 
made clear by the employer’s representative 
that in the absence of an agreement cover- 
ing all matters in dispute, that the con- 
cessions tentatively agreed to by the em- 
ployer were withdrawn. 

Grievance Procedure—Article 1—Section 

4, 


Seniority & Promotion—Article 1—Sec- 
tion 8. 


Sailing Board Time—Article 1—Section 
12 


Crew Equipment—Section 18. 


Manning Scale—Canadian Prince Winter 
Months. 


Annual Vacation—Article 2—Section 1. 
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Statutory Holidays—Article 2—Section 2. 
Coffee Time—Article 2—Section 6. 
Overtime—Article 2—Section 10. 

Article 2—Section 11. 

Weekly Leave—Article 2—Section 11. 
Working Cargo—Article 2—Section 12. 


The principal matters in dispute, namely 
wage increases and working schedule for 
stewards on passenger ships were not agreed 
upon, consequently the efforts of the Con- 
ciliation Board appear to have failed, with 
less prospect of a settlement now than at 
the start of these proceedings. 

All this could have been avoided had 
the Union been willing to negotiate in 
good faith, which they failed to do. As 
proof of this statement I wish to point out 
that a settlement was so close that the one 
remaining matter in dispute was left to 
the Board to decide, the Union and the 
Employer each agreeing to accept our deci- 
sion. To the surprise and disgust of Chair- 
man Philpott and the writer, and I believe 
Mr. Whitelock also, we were informed by 
the Union’s nominee, Mr. Whitelock, that 
the Union’s representative, Mr. Rod Heine- 
key had instructed him, before the parties 
left the room, not to agree with the other 
members of the Board if their decision 
meant less for the Union than he had just 
demanded. 

While the Board would have gladly 
recommended that the difference be split 
50-50, which had been proposed and which 
would have brought an end to the dispute, 
their hands were tied by the actions of the 
Union in repudiating its promise and 
thereby preventing their nominee from 
performing his duties as an unfettered mem- 
ber of the Board—This is just one exam- 
ple of many where the Union's nominee 
was prevented from using his own judgment 
unhampered. 


Briefs 

The Brief submitted to the Board by 
the employer gave detailed information as 
to the individual earnings, as well as the 
average earnings of the employee members 
of the Union. This with employment con- 
ditions gave sufficient information to enable 
the Board to appreciate the employer’s 
unwillingness to grant wage increases to 
unlicensed personnel who were now being 
paid more than some of the ship’s officers. 

The statement covering earnings sub- 
mitted by the employer, and which was 
acknowledged by the Union as correct, con- 
tained the following information: 
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Monthly Earnings 


Average monthly earnings for 8 
hours per day (straight time) 
five day week ....... i aie. IS $ 342.00 


Average monthly overtime earn- 


ings during entire year 1960... 148.00 


Average monthly cash earnings 
during1960 Sei One, sae $ 490.00 


In addition the Employer fur- 
nished board, linen and other 
essentials (free of charge) but 
at a cost to the Employer per 


month’) Of < Sas eee 86.00 
Making the average cost to the 
Company per month of ........... $ 576.00 


Average Yearly Earnings 
Average yearly earnings, wages (8 
hr. day,'S day week)? 22)..41_: 4,104.00 


Average yearly overtime (1960) 1,776.00 


Average cash earnings for 1960 
for unlicensed personnel ......... $5,880.00 


Plus cost of Board, linen, etc. 
supplied by the Company with- 
OUL=COSistO employees: 7. 1,041.00 


Total remuneration per man for 
U2 InOnLES DOU see ae $6,921.00 


These figures covering earnings of the 
Union Members (unlicensed personnel) 
were not disputed by the Union but 
admitted they were correct, at the same 
time their brief was complaining that wages 
were so depressed that their present earn- 
ings were equivalent to subsidizing the 
Employer’s operations. 


Genesis of Dispute 


The employer’s troubles began with the 
compulsory signing of the 1958 agreement 
which expired some nine months ago. The 
methods employed by the Union in con- 
junction with a competitor, The Union 
Steamships Ltd., who was depending upon 
federal government subsidies to cover its 
losses, left this employer no option but 
to accept, or lose his business. When the 
expected subsidies failed to materialize the 
losses incurred through the agreement they 
had signed with this same bargaining agent 
less than a year before, forced them into 
liquidation, leaving all of its employees 
upon the labor market. 


This 1958 agreement gave the unlicensed 
personnel the equivalent of nearly 40 per- 
cent in their basic wage, also gave them 
a penalty of $1.00 per hour during their 
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watch while performing the principal task 
they were engaged for. It made the handling 
of cargo either a penalty or overtime work 
and gave them a monopoly of both on 
every point of call except Prince Rupert. 


It made compulsory the carrying of an 
unreasonable number of stewards during 
the fall and winter months when passenger 
traffic is reduced by as much as fifty per- 
cent. Although this contract expired last 
Sept., two months before the slack passen- 
ger traffic begins the Union continuously 
refused to allow any change in the manning 
scale all winter, when a saving in operating 
cost of at least $20,000 could have been 
effected with no extra duties imposed or 
loss of earnings to those retained during 
this period. 


And now in the face of all this indiffer- 
ence and absence of co-operation on their 
part, they seek to add additional expense 
to the Company through a so-called “Work 
Schedule” for the stewards. This innocent 
looking demand on a run like the B.C. 
Coast where calls are numerous, is the key 
to the overtime paradise which the Union 
wishes to achieve for the stewards as it 
has for the AB, quartermaster, winchmen 
and is but another example of the impos- 
sibility of obtaining anything approaching 
a reasonable workable agreement. 


The Board Report 


This report signed by Chairman Philpott, 
and member Whitelock, does not represent 
the opinion of either of them as to the 
equity of the parties in dispute. The Chair- 
man stated time after time that the Union 
was not entitled to any increase whatever, 
that their earnings exceeded any similar 
class either ashore or afloat, and that the 
Company should never have offered them 
the same percentage of increase they gave 
to the licensed personnel, such as Cap- 
tains, Mates and Engineers. Member White- 
lock agreed that the Company’s offer was 
very generous, but? 

The Report was prepared by the Chair- 
man without my knowledge or consultation, 
although I had been waiting ten days for 
the promised meeting to help prepare it, 
as nothing definite had been decided upon 
during previous discussions. When receiv- 
ing a copy of the report on the 14th the 
Chairman advised that he had prepared 
two or more reports as the first ones could 
not be approved by Member Whitelock, 
so it would appear that this Report of the 
Board is nothing more than a report of 
the Union nominee with the reluctant signa- 
ture of the Chairman attached for appear- 
ances only. If this is a fair example of the 
accomplishments of a Conciliation Board, 
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it is the writer’s opinion, and not his 
alone, that this farce should be discon- 
tinued and the cost of such put to better 
use, which would not be hard to do. 


Minority Recommendation 

I agree with Chairman Philpott that no 
increase should have been offered the Union 
at this time. The increase of slightly less 
than 7 per cent granted the licensed per- 
sonnel over a two year period was by way 
of an adjustment covering their agreement 
of 1958 which provided much less than 
the increases gained by the unlicensed 
personnel (the S.I.U.) covering the same 
period. Further it was the original request 
of the employer that the 1958 agreement 
be continued until Sept. 1st of the present 
year without change, but instead of accept- 
ing it the Union demanded a 10 per cent 
increase in wages and overtime for a one 
year period which would be equivalent to 
about 14 per cent in wages only against 
less than 7 per cent granted the Licensed 
personnel over a two year period. 


It is of urgent concern to the employer 
that the ill feeling which had been building 
up between the licensed and unlicensed per- 
sonnel, generated by the abnormal in- 
creases gained by the latter, be brought to 
a halt. Nothing like this occurred until this 
irresponsible Union strong armed itself into 
the employer’s organization. The present 
situation calls for prompt and definite action 
from those who have the authority to act. 
Too much time and money has been wasted 
already. 

So I recommend a continuation of the 
present agreement without change until 
Sept. 1, 1961, when a new agreement should 
be negotiated, one which properly recog- 
nized all classifications and conditions. Such 
an agreement would produce co-operation 
and harmony which after all is the best and 
shortest road to prosperity. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C. this 13th day 
of June A.D. 1961. 
Respectfully submitted 


(S2d.)) Es tCLARE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Hamilton Shipping Company Limited, Yorkwood Shipping & 
Trading Company Limited, and the Hamilton operations of 
Fastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited, Cullen Stevedoring 
Company Limited, Caledon Terminals Limited and Pittston 
Stevedoring Corporation of Canada 


and 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


The Conciliation Board, Mr. W. J. Whit- 
taker, company nominee, Mr. Drummond 
Wren, union nominee and Mr. R. G. Geddes, 
chairman, met with the representatives of 
the parties. 


Present for the companies were: 


Mr. A. J. Clarke Counsel 

Mr. W. Cochrane Committee 
Mr. H. Cullen Committee 
Mr. G. J. Harfoot Committee 
Mr. B: J. B. Tice Committee 
Mr. R. Wright Committee 
ites aLees Committee 
Mr. D. H. Brown Observer 


Present for the union were: 


Mr. B. J. Doherty International Rep. 
Mr. P. J. Campbell © Committee 

Mr. A. Ridout Committee 

Mr. G. Fortman Committee 

Mr. T. Richard Observer 

Mr. H. Saunders Observer 
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After several meetings with various com- 
binations of the aforementioned representa- 
tives concerning the Hamilton dispute and 
after a number of executive meetings and 
after meeting frequently with the Hamilton 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Hamilton Ship- 
ping Company Ltd., Yorkwood Shipping & 
Trading Co. Ltd. and the Hamilton opera- 
tions of Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon 
Terminals Ltd. and Pittston Stevedoring 


Corp. of Canada and Local 1654 of the 


International Longshoremen’s Association. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of R. G. Geddes, Toronto, Ont. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
W. J. Whittaker, Toronto, and Drummond 
Wren, Agincourt, nominees of the com- 
panies and union, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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representatives together with the represen- 
tatives of the Toronto stevedoring com- 
panies and unions a Memorandum of 
Terms of Settlement was signed setting out 
the terms upon which collective agreements 
were to be signed. 

Representatives of the companies and the 
unions then met together and agreed upon 
the language and details of the Hamilton 
agreement. 

A draft collective agreement incorporat- 
ing all terms agreed upon is attached to 
this report. The conciliation board recom- 
mends that the parties sign an agreement 
incorporating these terms. 


Memorandum of Agreement 
Article I—Purpose 


1.01 The general purpose of this agree- 
ment is to establish mutually satisfactory 
relations between the Companies and their 
employees and to provide machinery for 
the prompt disposition of grievances and 
to establish satisfactory working conditions, 
hours of work and wages for all employees 
who are subject to the provisions of this 
agreement. 


Article Il—Recognition 


2.01 The Companies recognize the Union 
as the exclusive bargaining agent of all their 
employees employed at the Port of Hamil- 
ton classified as gang foremen, sub fore- 
men, shed foremen, hatchmen, winchmen, 
cooper, stevedore, towmotor operator, crane 
operator, stevedores handling freight in 
sheds, checkers and gearmen, excluding 
superintendents, walking bosses, head check- 
er, manifest clerks, guards and watchmen 
acting as guards. 

2.02 It is agreed that for all work that 
the Companies are instructed to perform 
including the sweeping of holds, cleaning of 
ballast tanks, lining of ships, opening and 
closing of hatches, shall be done by mem- 
bers of the Union except only in the case 
of hatch covers of a special type. 

2.03 The Companies agree that they will 
not discriminate against any employee by 
reason of his Union activities, however, it 
is understood and agreed that foremen will 
not be appointed or selected to act as 
members of the grievance committee and if 
they are, then the Company employing such 
foremen shall have the right to displace 
them as foremen. 


Article II1I—Relationship 


3.01 At the opening of each operating 
season, or at any other time should it 
become necessary, the Companies as a 
group, shall discuss with the Union the 
number of gangs (herein referred to as 
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Regular Gangs) and at that time shall 
name a person, from among the Union 
membership, who shall be the foreman of 
each gang. 

3.02 The Companies agree that every 
foreman named by them shall be a member 
of the Union. 

3.03 Foremen shall be paid twenty cents 
per hour in excess of the established wage 
scale rates for longshoremen. 

3.04 Each foreman of a Regular Gang 
shall select the normal complement of his 
gang, from among the Union membership, 
and at all times will be responsible for his 
gang and have the men available for work 
when called. 


3.05 Each Company shall inform the 
Union according to the provisions of this 
agreement as to the number of gangs 
required by it from time to time. So that 
Union members will get preference, the 
Union shall despatch the regular gangs 
according to requirements of the Com- 
panies, and such gangs shall be rotated 
in accordance with their total weekly earn- 
ings. 

3.06 If all available regular gangs are 
working then the Union may despatch 
another gang or gangs (herein called Irre- 
gular Gangs) but the Company affected 
shall have the right to name the foreman 
of such gangs. 


3.07 If the Union fails to provide the 
number of gangs ordered for work then 
the Companies shall have the right to hire 
such gangs directly (herein called Non- 
Union Gangs). However, there shall be 
no abuse of this provision by either party 
and where either party claims there is an 
abuse, a meeting shall be held immediately 
to correct any abuse that may exist. 


3.08 When at any time gangs are short 
of the number of men required, the Com- 
pany affected shall select additional men 
from among Union members not working. 
If no Union members are available then the 
gang will be brought to full strength with 
Non-Union men. 

3.09 In the event that a foreman is dis- 
charged, or quits, or is not available for 
work, then the Company shall name a new 
foreman in his place who on becoming a 
foreman of a regular gang shall have the 
right of selection set forth in paragraph 
3.04 and subject to the provision of para- 
graph 3.10. 

3.10 Once a man has been assigned to 
a gang, he will not transfer to any other 
gang, except as may be required for the 
purpose of forming additional gangs as 
under paragraphs 3.06 and 3.07, without 
the consent of his foreman and will not be 
removed from the gang without just cause. 
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3.11 When ordering gangs the Companies 
shall have the right to name the gangs 
desired where the type of operation requires 
special experience and the gangs so named 
shall be supplied if they are available and 
willing to work. 

3.12 It is understood and agreed that 
where non-union employees are engaged by 
any Company, such non-union employees, 
will be put to work on those operations 
where it is expected the least number of 
man hours of work are involved. Regular 
gangs shall not be laid off by a Company 
so long as that Company is employing either 
irregular or non-union gangs and union 
men employed on irregular or non-union 
gangs shall, if laid off, revert to their 
regular gangs (if working) after their 
regular gang has completed two hours 
work. 


Article IV—Gang. sizes 


4.01 Each Company shall have the sole 
right to decide how the men in the gang 
are to be distributed and shall also have the 
sole right to work with falls together or 
with any other practical and safe method 
of loading or unloading ships. 

4.02 A minimum longshore gang em- 
ployed on general merchandise cargo shall 
consist of fourteen men including the fore- 
man with not less than eight men in the 
hold, provided that when cargo is sorted 
or piled in the shed or on an open dock, 
then men from the hold which is being dis- 
charged may be used in the shed or upon 
the dock to sort or pile the cargo being 
unloaded by their own gang when such 
sorting or piling on the dock or in the shed 
is performed as provided for above, it is 
understood no greater work load or burden 
shall be placed on those of the gang re- 
maining in the hold. 

4.03 When general merchandise cargo is 
not involved or when loading or unloading 
lake or coasting vessels, the number of men 
that shall constitute a gang shall be deter- 
mined by the Companies but in each case 
shall not be less than eight. 


Article V—Hours of service and wage rates 


5.01 For the purpose of this agreement, 
the work periods shall be as follows: 

From 8.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon 

From 1.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 

From 6.00 p.m. to 11.00 p.m. 

From 12.00 midnight to 5.00 a.m. 

5.02 It is agreed that work will normally 
terminate at 10.00 p.m. but that at the 
Companies’ request, work shall continue 
to as late as 12.00 midnight when the 
Companies consider it to be necessary in 
order to complete the loading or unloading 
of a vessel. 
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5.03 Except for work on bulk or homo- 
geneous cargos where, by the terms of the 
charter party it is necessary for a vessel to 
be worked continuously to a finish, all 
work is to cease at midnight except during 
the last two weeks of the navigation season 
when, because of weather conditions, it may 
be necessary to work vessels day and night 
to clear them from the lakes. 


5.04 During the term of this agreement, 
the Companies and the Union agree that all 
payments of wages will be made in accord- 
ance with the wage rates set forth in 
Schedule A hereto which is hereby made a 
part of this agreement. 


5.05 Meal hours: 

Meal hours shall be as follows: 
From 5.00 a.m. to 8.00 a.m. 
Front12200) pms toys 00. pm 
From 5.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. 
From 11.00 p.m. to 12.00 midnight 


Employees required to work through any 
meal hour shall be paid at double the basic 
rate and thereafter for all time so worked 
until relieved for meals. Employees must 
work through the meal hour when and as 
ordered by the Companies. 


5.06 The rate of pay for handling nitrate, 
bulk sulphur, bulk-ore, potash, lamp-black 
or carbon-black, cement in bags, wet or 
dry hides, lime in bags or on the cleaning 
of holds in which the above commodities 
were stored or on the cleaning of oil tanks 
shall be increased by fifteen cents per hour 
or part thereof worked. This premium shall 
not be pyramided in overtime rates but is 
a fiat fifteen cents for each hour or part 
thereof worked. It is understood that the 
foregoing shall only apply when the volume 
of any one commodity above listed exceeds 
twenty-five long tons in any one hold or 
hatch. 


5.07 Double the basic rate to be paid for 
work on ships in port with cargos on fire. 
This only applies to hatches affected by 
fire, smoke, steam or gas. If any cargo 
in any hatch is submerged in water, double 
time will also be paid for handling such 
cargo. 


5.08 The rate of pay for all hours worked 
on New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day or where any of the above named days 
falls on a Sunday then on the day pro- 
claimed by the Dominion Government for 
the celebration of such holiday shall be 
double the basic rate, provided that no 
work shall be performed on Labour Day 
except for passenger’s baggage and mail. 
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5.09 Four percent of total earnings shall 
be paid to employees as vacation pay, such 
payment to be made at the close of the 
navigating season but not later than Decem- 
ber 20th in any year. No employee shall 
take his vacation during the navigating 
season. Earnings for the purpose of this 
clause shall not include pension and welfare 
payments. 


5.10 When men or gangs have worked 
past the hour they shall be paid for the 
quarter hour, and if past the uqarter hour 
they shall be paid for the half hour, and if 
past the half hour they shall be paid for 
the three quarter hour, and if past the three 
quarter they shall be paid for the full hour. 


Effective April 1st, 1962, the Companies 
agree to pay the sum of eleven cents per 
man hour worked to a fund to be established 
for the purpose of providing welfare and/or 
pension benefits. 


Article VI—Call hours 


6.01 Call hours shall be 8.00 a.m., 1.00 
p.m., 6.00 p.m. and 12.00 midnight. Orders 
for the above call hours shall be placed 
not later than 4.00 p.m. the day before for 
the 8.00 a.m. call; 11.00 a.m. for the 1.00 
p.m. call and 4.00 p.m. for the 6.00 p.m. 
call. All orders when placed shall not be 
subject to cancellation. 


6.02 All orders for Sunday work, day or 
Overtime must be placed with the Union 
office not later than 4.00 p.m. the day 
before (i.e. Saturday). If Monday is a 
holiday, then all orders for day or overtime 
work for such day must be placed with the 
Union office not later than 4.00 p.m. the 
day before (i.e. Sunday). On any holiday, 
all orders for day or overtime work must 
be placed with the Union office not later 
than 4.00 p.m. the day before. 


6.03 The Union office will be opened 
for one hour from 3.00 p.m. to 4.00 p.m. 
on Sundays and holidays for the purpose 
of receiving orders. 


6.04 A minimum of two hours at the 
prevailing rate shall be paid to any em- 
ployee started to work provided that if 
work is stopped during such two hour 
period due to weather conditions, then the 
Company may require the employee to 
stand by for the remainder of the two 
hour period. 


6.05 If an employee reports for work 
pursuant to a call or an order back to work 
but the Company does not start him to 
work due to weather conditions, then he 
shall be paid for two hours at the prevailing 
rate and at the Company’s request, shall 
stand by for the said two hours. 
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6.06 If an employee reports for work 
pursuant to a call or an order back to 
work and the Company fails to supply him 
with work, he shall be paid a minimum of 
two hours at the prevailing rate and at the 
Company’s request shall stand by for the 
said two hours. 


6.07 Any employee who refuses to stand 
by or who refuses to start to work while 
standing by shall not be paid the standby 
pay provided for in clauses 6.04, 6.05 and 
6.06. 

6.08 The Companies shall be the sole 
judge of weather conditions and in each 
case shall determine whether work shall 
commence, shall continue or shall be halted. 
The Companies shall not unreasonably 
require work to be done in inclement 
weather. 


6.09 If a gang despatched by the Union 
is not complete when reporting for work, 
then the Company need not start them to 
work and pay shall start only when such 
gang has been brought to full complement 
or when the gang proceeds to work, which- 
ever first occurs. However, union men 
forming part of non-union gangs shall be 
paid if they report for work pursuant to 
a call. 


Article VII—General 


7.01 The Companies agree that any new 
stevedoring operation undertaken by them 
or any subsidiary of them in the Port of 
Hamilton, involving the handling of cargo 
or freight shall be governed by the provi- 
sions of this agreement, however the special 
rates to be paid for off season operations 
shall be negotiated with the Union. 


7.02 Hatch beams must be taken off or 


bolted or properly secured when men are 
working in the hold. 


7.03 When a hatch tender cannot be seen, 
an extra man shall be employed at the 
discretion of the Company to give signals. 


7.04 All orders to the men must be 
issued through their foreman, who in turn 
shall be subject to orders from the Com- 
pany’s superintendent or his representative. 


7.05 When working in deep tanks an 
additional man may be employed to give 
signals in order to steady the sling load 
if deemed necessary by the Company. 


7.06 Where it appears necessary to the 
Company, two men shall assist crane oper- 
ators in the handling of cargo. 


7.07 Pay day shall be as follows: between 
11.30 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. each Friday, if 
a holiday falls on a Friday, pay day shall 
be the preceding day at the above stated 
times. The parties agree to discuss a satis- 
factory method of distributing pay. 
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7.08 It is recognized that the work of 
opening and closing hatches is to be per- 
formed by employees under the provisions 
of this agreement. In the event that hatches 
other than mechanical type hatches are 
opened by persons other than employees 
covered by this agreement, then the gang 
effected shall commence work and shall 
be paid a sum equivalent to fifteen minutes 
at the prevailing rate. 


7.09 It is agreed that the men shall have 
one night free each month to attend their 
regular monthly union meeting. At least 
three days advance notice in writing must 
be given by the union to the Companies 
of the date of such meeting. Arrangements 
for special meetings to be agreed upon 
between the parties. 


Article VilI—Grievances 


8.01 The Companies acknowledge the 
right of the Union to appoint or otherwise 
select a business agent and the Companies 
agree to recognize him for the following 
purposes only: 

(a) In the despatching of employees pur- 
suant to calls made by the Com- 
panies. 

(b) For the processing of grievances 
which have reached Stage No. 3 of 
the grievance procedure. 


8.02 It is understood that the business 
agent may be involved in the general admin- 
istration of the agreement insofar as the 
Union is concerned but the Companies 
are under no obligation to recognize him 
or deal with him save as aforesaid. Nothing 
herein shall give the business agent the 
right to enter the property of the Com- 
panies, to be on board vessels or to inter- 
view employees during working hours to 
discuss grievances or working methods. 

8.03 The Companies acknowledge the 
right of the Union to appoint or otherwise 
select from among the members of the 
bargaining unit other than foremen, a Griev- 
ance Committee to consist of not more than 
seven persons. Upon being advised in writ- 
ing of the names of members of the Griev- 
ance Committee and the Chairman thereof, 
the Companies agree to recognize and 
deal with the Committee on all grievances 
properly arising out of this agreement. 

8.04 No grievance shall be considered 
where the circumstances giving rise to it 
occurred or originated more than three full 
working days before the filing of the griev- 
ance. 

8.05 Grievances properly arising under 
this agreement shall be adjusted and settled 
as follows: 

Stage No. I—The aggrieved employee, 
accompanied by his Grievance Committee 
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member shall present the grievan.e orally 
to the foreman concerned in the presence 
of the walking boss. The Company may 
continue the practice or working method 
giving rise to the grievance while the griev- 
ance is being processed. The grievor and 
his committeeman may leave their work to 
process a grievance provided they first 
obtain the permission of their foreman, 
and permission may be withheld until other 
arrangements have been made if their 
absence would seriously hamper operations 
of a gang. If a satisfactory settlement is 
not reached then within three working days, 
the grievance may be presented as follows. 


Stage No. 2—The aggrieved employee, 
accompanied by the Chairman of the Griev- 
ance Committee and by not more than 
one member thereof may present his griev- 
ance which shall be in writing on the 
prescribed form and signed by the aggrieved 
employee, to the manager of operations of 
the Company involved who shall consider 
same and render a decision in writing on 
or attached to the form. Should no settle- 
ment satisfactory to the employee be reached 
within two working days, the next stage 
may be taken at any time within two 
working days hereafter. 


Stage No. 3—The aggrieved employee 
accompanied by the Chairman of the Griev- 
ance Committee and not more than one 
member thereof together with the Union 
business agent, if his presence is requested 
by either of the parties, shall meet with 
representatives of the Company involved 
(representatives of other Companies may 
be present at this stage) in an endeavour 
to settle the grievance. The Companies 
reply at this stage shall be in writing. 


Stage No. 4—If a satisfactory settlement 
is not reached within three working days 
then at any time within ten days of the 
meeting at Stage 3 and if the grievance 
concerns the interpretation, administration, 
application or alleged violation of the 
agreement, the grievance may, at the re- 
quest of either of the parties be referred 
to a Board of Arbitration composed of one 
person appointed by the Company, one 
person appointed by the Union and a third 
person to act as Chairman chosen by the 
other two members of the Board. If the 
two appointees are unable to agree on a 
Chairman, the Minister of Labour of the 
Dominion of Canada will be requested to 
appoint a person to act as Chairman. 

8.06 The majority decision of a Board 
of Arbitration chosen or appointed in the 
above manner or failing a majority deci- 
sion then the decision of the Chairman 
shall be binding on both parties. 
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8.07 The Board of Arbitration shall not 
have any power to alter or change any of 
the provisions of this agreement or to sub- 
stitute any new provisions for any existing 
provisions nor to give any decision incon- 
sistent with the terms and provisions of 
this agreement. 

8.08 Each of the parties will bear the 
expenses of the arbitrator appointed by it, 
and the parties will jointly bear the ex- 
penses of the Chairman. 

8.09 Nothing in this agreement shall be 
interpreted as allowing any member of 
the Grievance Committee or any Union 
official to give orders to the men in con- 
nection with their work and no rules, regu- 
lations or resolutions shall be passed by 
either the Companies or the Union which 
are inconsistent with the provisions of this 
agreement. 

8.10 Charges against an employee result- 
ing in dismissal may be settled by confirm- 
ing the Company’s action, or by restoring 
the employee to his former position with 
full compensation for all time lost or by 
any other arrangement which is just and 
equitable. 


8.11 The Union agrees that it will not 
uphold incompetence, shirking of work, 
pilfering or broaching of cargo, drinking 
of alcoholic beverages on the job or report- 
ing for work under the influence of alcohol. 
An employee may be discharged or other- 
wise dealt with as the Companies see fit 
for committing any of the above offences 
or for any other just cause but a claim by 
an employee that he has been discharged 
or disciplined without reasonable cause 
may be the subject of a grievance. 


8.12 The Companies’ rules with regard to 
smoking on ships or in sheds shall be 
observed at all times. 


8.13 In view of the orderly arrangements 
provided by this agreement for the settling 
of disputes, the Union agrees that during 
the lifetime of this agreement there shall 
be no strikes, slowdown or stoppage of 
work either complete or partial, and the 
Companies agree that there will be no 
lockout. 


Article 1X—Termination 


9.01 This agreement shall come into force 
as of the date hereof and shall remain in 
force to and including the 31st day of 
March, 1963 and shall continue in force 
from year to year thereafter, unless within 
the period of sixty days prior to December 
Ist, 1962 or prior to December 1st in any 
year thereafter, either party shall furnish 
the other with notice of termination of or 
proposed revision of this agreement. In the 
event such notice is given, this agreement 
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shall continue in full force and effect during 
the period in which negotiations are in 
progress. 

In Witness Whereof each of the parties 
hereto has caused this agreement to be 
signed by its duly authorized representa- 
tives as of the date and year first above 
written. 


SCHEDULE “A” 


Wage Scale Effective on signing of 
agreement 

1. The basic hourly rate of $2.10 shall 
be paid for all hours worked during the 
following times 

(a) Monday to Friday inclusive 8.00 a.m. 

to 12.00 noon and 1.00 p.m. to 
5 p.m. 

(b) Saturday 8.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon. 

2. Time and one-half the basic hourly 
rate (i.e. $3.15) shall be paid for all hours 
worked during the following times 

(a) Saturday 1.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 

(b) Monday to Saturday inclusive 6.00 

p.m. to 11.00 p.m. 
(c) Monday to Saturday inclusive 12.00 
midnight to 5.00 a.m. 

3. Double the basic hourly rate (i.e. 
$4.20) shall be paid for all hours worked on 
Sunday (i.e. 12.01 a.m. Sunday to 12.01 
a.m. Monday). 


Wage Scale Effective April Ist, 1962 

1. The basic hourly rate of $2.16 shall 
be paid for all hours worked during the 
following times 

(a) Monday to Friday inclusive 8.00 a.m. 

to 12.00 noon and 1.00 p.m. to 5.00 
p.m. 

(b) Saturday 8.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon. 

2. Time and one-half the basic hourly 
rate (i.e. $3.24) shall be paid for all hours 
worked during the following times 

(a) Saturday 1.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 

(b) Monday to Saturday inclusive 6.00 

p.m. to 11.00 p.m. 
(c) Monday to Saturday inclusive 12.00 
midnight to 5.00 a.m. 

3. Double the basic hourly rate (i.e. 
$4.32) shall be paid for all hours worked 
on Sunday (i.e. 12.01 a.m. Sunday to 12.01 
a.m. Monday). 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) R. G. GEDDEs, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. J. WHITTAKER, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) DRUMMOND WREN, 
Member. 


Toronto, Ontario, June 6, 1961. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited, Cullen 


Stevedoring Company Limited, Caledon Terminals Limited, and 
Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of Canada 


and 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


Following the return of the conciliation 
board’s report to the Chairman from the 
Department of Labour, the board met 
frequently with Representatives of all of 
the companies, representatives of the local 
unions, officers of the International Union, 
officials of the Shipping Federation, and 
various observers. 

Negotiations were conducted concerning 
the Toronto disputes and the Hamilton 
dispute and the conciliation board met in 
executive session several times about all 
three disputes. 

On May 3, 1961 a Memorandum of 
Terms of Settlement was signed establish- 
ing the terms upon which collective agree- 
ments were to be signed. 

Representatives of the companies and 
Local 1869 then met together and agreed 
upon the language and terms of the checkers 
agreement. 

Draft collective agreements covering the 
members of both Local 1842 and 1869 and 
incorporating all terms agreed upon are 
attached to this Report. The conciliation 
board recommends that the parties sign 
agreements incorporating these terms. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


Article I—Purpose 


1.01 The general purpose of this agree- 
ment is to establish mutually satisfactory 
relations between the Companies and their 
employees and to provide machinery for 
the prompt disposition of grievances and 
to establish satisfactory working condi- 
tions, hours of work and wages for all 
employees who are subject to the provisions 
of this agreement. 


1.02 This agreement shall apply only to 
employees while engaged in the handling of 
cargo discharged from or loaded on vessels 
at the Port of Toronto during the naviga- 
tion season. 


Article II—Recognition 


2.01 The Companies recognize the Union 
as the exclusive bargaining agent of all 
their employees employed at the Port of 
Toronto, Ontario, classified as gang fore- 
men, sub foremen, hatchmen, winchmen, 
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cooper, stevedore, towmotor operator, crane 
operator, stevedores handling freight in 
sheds and gearmen excluding superintend- 
ents, walking bosses, manifest clerks, guards 
and watchmen acting as guards. 


2.02 It is agreed that for all work that 
the Companies are instructed to perform 
including the sweeping of holds, cleaning 
of ballast tanks, lining of ships, opening 
and closing of hatches shall be done by 
members of the Union, except only in 
the case of hatch covers of a special type. 


2.03 The Companies agree that they will 
not discriminate against any employee by 
reason of his Union activities. 


Article I11Il—Relationship 


3.01 At the opening of each operating 
season, or at any other time should it 
become necessary, the Companies as a 
group, shall discuss with the Union the 
number of gangs (herein referred to as 
Regular Gangs) expected to be necessary 
to handle the normal operations during 
the season, and at that time shall name a 
person, from among the Union membership, 
who shall be the foreman of each gang. 


3.02 The Companies agree that every 
foreman named by them shall be a member 
of the Union. 


3.03 Foremen shall be paid twenty cents 
per hour in excess of the established wage 
scale rates for longshoremen. 


3.04 Each foreman of a Regular Gang 
shall select the normal complement of his 
gang, from among the Union membership, 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Caledon Terminals Ltd., and Pitts- 
ton Stevedoring Corp. of Canada and Locals 
1869 and 1842 of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of R. G. Geddes, Toronto, Ont. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
W. J. Whittaker, Toronto, and Drummond 
Wren, Agincourt, nominees of the companies 
and union, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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and at all times will be responsible for his 
gang and have the men available for work 
when called. 

3.05 Each Company shall inform the 
Union according to the provisions of this 
agreement as to the number of gangs 
required at any call period by it from time 
to time. So that Union members will get 
preference, the Union shall despatch the 
regular gangs according to the requirements 
of the Companies, and such gangs shall be 
rotated by the Companies in accordance 
with their total weekly earnings. 


3.06 If all available regular gangs are 
working then the Union may despatch 
another gang or gangs (herein called Irre- 
gular Gangs) but the Company affected 
shall have the right to name the foreman 
of such gangs. 

3.07 If the Union fails to provide the 
number of gangs ordered for work then 
the Companies shall have the right to hire 
such gangs directly (herein called Non- 
Union Gangs). However, there shall be no 
abuse of this provision by either party 
and where either party claims there is an 
abuse a meeting shall be held immediately 
to correct any abuse that may exist. 


3.08 When at any time gangs are short 
of the number of men required, the fore- 
men of such gangs shall select additional 
men from among Union members of gangs 
not working. If no Union members are 
available then the gang will be brought 
to full strength with non-Union men. How- 
ever, men will follow their gangs at all 
times. 


3.09 In the event that a foreman is 
discharged, or quits, or is not available for 
work, then the Company shall name a new 
foreman in his place who on becoming a 
foreman of a regular gang shall have the 
right of selection set forth in paragraph 
3.04. 


3.10 When ordering gangs the Companies 
shall have the right to name the gangs 
desired where the type of operation is a 
heavy lift which requires special experience 
and the gangs so named shall be supplied if 
they are available and willing to work. 


3.11 It is understood and agreed that 
Where non-union employees are engaged 
by any Company, such non-union employees 
will be put to work on those operations 
where it is expected that the least number 
of man hours of work are involved. Regular 
gangs shall not be laid off by a company 
as long as that company is employing either 
irregular or non-union gangs and Union 
men employed on irregular or non-union 
gangs shall, if laid off revert to their 
regular gangs (if working) after their 
regular gang has completed two hours work. 
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Article IV—Gang sizes 

4.01 A minimum longshore gang shall 
consist of fifteen men, including the fore- 
man and the lift truck operator, on general 
merchandise cargo with not less than eight 
men in the hold, provided that when cargo 
is sorted or piled in the shed, or on an 
open dock, then men from the hold which 
is being discharged, may be used in the 
shed or open dock to sort or pile cargo 
being unloaded by their own gang. 

4.02 When such sorting or piling on the 
dock or in the shed is performed as pro- 
vided above, it is understood no greater 
work load or burden shall be placed on 
those of the gang working in the the hold. 

4.03 When loading and unloading cargo 
other than general cargo the Companies 
shall determine the number of men in a 
gang and the distribution of the men com- 
prising the gang. 

Notwithstanding the Companies right to 
determine the number of men in a gang 
(other than gangs being used for general 
cargo) and the distribution of them, the 
longshoremen shall at no time be required 
to do an excessive amount of work or to 
work at an unreasonable pace. 

4.04 The Companies agree that they will 
not load more than 2,600 pounds on a 
6 ft. x 4 ft. pallet. 


Article V—Hours of service and wage rates 


5.01 For the purpose of this agreement, 
the work periods shall be as follows: 


From 8.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon. 

From 1.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 

From 6.00 p.m. to 11.00 p.m. 

From 12.00 midnight to 5.00 a.m. 

5.02 It is agreed that work will normally 
terminate at 10.00 p.m. but that at the 
Companies’ request, work shall continue 
to as late as 12.00 midnight when the 
Companies consider it to be necessary in 
order to complete the loading or unloading 
of a vessel. 


5.03 All work is to cease at midnight 
except during the last two weeks of the 
navigation season when, because of weather 
conditions, it may be necessary to work 
vessels day and night to clear them from 
the lakes. 


5.04 Meal hours: Meal hours shall be as 
follows: 

From 5.00 a.m. to 8.00 a.m. 

From 12.00 p.m. to 1.00 p.m. 

From 5.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. 

From 11.00 p.m. to 12.00 midnight. 
Employees required to work through any 
meal hour shall be paid at double the basic 
rate and thereafter for all time so worked 
until relieved for meals. Employees must 
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work through the meal hour when and as 
ordered by the Companies. 

5.05 During the term of this agreement, 
the Companies and the Union agree that 
all payments of wages will be made in 
accordance with the wage rates set forth in 
Schedule “A” hereto, which is hereby made 
a part of this agreement. 

5.06 The rate of pay for handling nitrate, 
bulk sulphur, bulk-ore, potash, lamp-black 
or carbon-black, cement in bags, wet or dry 
hides, lime in bags or on the cleaning of 
holds in which the above commodities were 
stored shall be increased by fifteen cents 
per hour or part thereof worked. This 
premium shall not be pyramided in over- 
time rates but is a flat fifteen cents for 
each hour or part thereof worked. It is 
understood that the foregoing shall only 
apply when the volume of any one com- 
modity above listed exceeds twenty-five 
long tons in any one hold or hatch. 

5.07 Double the basic rate to be paid 
for work on ships in port with cargoes on 
fire. This only applies to hatches affected 
by fire, smoke, steam or gas. If any 
cargo in any hatch is submerged in water, 
double time will also be paid for handling 
such cargo. 

5.08 The rate of pay for all hours worked 
on the following holidays or their day of 
observance shall be double the basic rates: 
New Year’s: Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
Day. If any of the above holidays falls on 
a Sunday it shall be observed by the Com- 
panies on the day upon which it is generally 
observed in the community. No work shall 
be performed on Labour Day except the 
handling of mail and passengers’ baggage. 
If Victoria Day is observed in the com- 
munity on a day other than the 24th of 
May the day of community observance shall 
apply. 

5.09 Four percent of total earnings shall 
be paid to employees as vacation pay. Pay- 
ment to be made at the close of the navigat- 
ing season but not later than December 
20th in any year. Earnings for the purpose 
of this clause shall not include pension 
and welfare payments. 

5.10 When men or gangs have worked 
past the hour they shall be paid for the 
quarter hour, and if past the quarter hour 
they shall be paid for the half hour, and if 
past the half hour they shall be paid for 
the three-quarter hour, and if past the 
three-quarter hour they shall be paid for 
the full hour. 

5.11 The Companies agree to continue 
to contribute the sum of seven cents per 
man hour worked to a fund established for 
the purpose of providing welfare and/or 
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pension benefits during the 1961 season. 
Effective April 1st, 1962 this contribution 
shall be increased to eleven cents per man 
hour worked. 

An agreement for the purpose of admin- 
istering the Welfare Fund shall be consum- 
mated by the parties on or before ............ 
1961. If no such agreement is completed 
DYI.. Ae ,» 1961, all matters not agreed 
shall be submitted to a Board of Arbitra- 
tion. The deadline date of 1961 
may be extended only by agreement by 
both parties. 


Article VI—Call hours 


6.01 Call hours shall be 8.00 a.m., 1.00 
p.m., 6.00 p.m. and 12.00 midnight. Orders 
for the above call hours shall be placed 
not later than 4.00 p.m. the day before for 
the 8.00 a.m. call; 11.00 a.m. for the 1.00 
p.m. call and 4.00 p.m. for the 6.00 p.m. 
call. All orders when placed shall not be 
subject to cancellation 

6.02 All orders for Sunday work, day 
or overtime must be placed with the Union 
office not later than 4.00 p.m. the day 
before (i.e. Saturday). If Monday is a 
holiday, then all orders for day or overtime 
work for such day must be placed with the 
Union office not later than 4.00 p.m. the 
day before (i.e. Sunday). On any holiday, 
all orders for day or overtime work must 
be placed with the Union office not later 
than 4.00 p.m. the day before. 

6.03 The Union office will be opened for 
one hour from 3.00 p.m. to 4.00 p.m. on 
Sundays and holidays for the purpose of 
receiving orders. 

6.04 A minimum of two hours at the 
prevailing rate shall be paid to any employee 
started to work provided that if the work 
is stopped during such two hour period due 
to weather conditions, then the Company 
may require the employee to stand by for 
the remainder of the two hour period. 

6.05 If an employee reports for work 
pursuant to a call or an order back to 
work but the Company does not start him 
to work due to weather conditions, then 
he shall be paid for two hours at the pre- 
vailing rate and at the Company’s request, 
shall stand by for the said two hours. 

6.06 If an employee reports for work 
pursuant to a call or an order back to work 
and the Company fails to supply him with 
work, he shall be paid a minimum of two 
hours at the prevailing rate and at the 
Company’s request shall stand by for the 
said two hours. 

6.07 Any employee who refuses to stand 
by or who refuses to start to work while 
standing by shall not be paid the standing 
pay provided for in clauses 6.04, 6.05 and 
6.06. 
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6.08 The Companies shall not unreason- 
ably require work to be done in inclement 
weather. 

6.09 If a gang despatched by the Union 
is not complete when reporting for work, 
then the Company need not start them to 
work and pay shall start only when such 
gang has been brought to full complement 
or when the gang proceeds to work, which- 
ever first occurs. However, Union men 
forming part of non-union gangs shall be 
paid if they report for work pursuant to a 
call. 


Article VII—General 

7.01 The Companies agree that any new 
stevedoring operation undertaken by them 
or any subsidiary of them in the Port of 
Toronto involving the handling of cargo 
or freight shall be governed by the pro- 
visions of this agreement, however the 
special rates to be paid for off-season 
operations shall be negotiated with the 
Union. 

7.02 Hatch beams must be taken off or 
bolted or properly secured when men are 
working in the hold. 

7.03 When a hatch tender cannot be seen, 
an extra man shall be employed at the 
discretion of the Company to give signals. 

7.04 All orders to the men must be 
issued through their foreman, who in turn 
shall be subject to orders from the Com- 
pany’s superintendent or his representative. 

7.05 When working in deep tanks an 
additional man may be employed to give 
signals in order to steady the sling load 
if deemed necessary by the Company. 

7.06 Where it appears necessary to the 
Company two men shall assist crane oper- 
ators in the handling of cargo. 

7.07 Pay day shall be as follows: between 
11.30 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. each Friday, if 
a holiday falls on a Friday, pay day shall 
be the preceding day at the above stated 
times. The parties agree to discuss a satis- 
factory method of distributing pay. 

7.08 It is recognized that the work of 
opening and closing hatches is to be per- 
formed by employees under the provisions 
of this agreement. In the event that hatches 
other than mechanical type hatches are 
opened by persons other than employees 
covered by this agreement, then the gang 
affected shall commence work and _ shall 
be paid a sum equivalent to fifteen minutes 
at the prevailing rate. 

7.09 It is agreed that the men shall have 
one night free each month to attend their 
regular monthly union meeting. At least 
three days advance notice in writing must 
be given by the Union to the Companies 
of the date of such meeting. Arrange- 
ments for special meetings to be agreed 
upon between the parties. 
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Article VIlI—Grievances 

8.01 The Companies acknowledge the 
right of the Union to appoint or otherwise 
select a business agent and the Companies 
agree to recognize him for the following 
purposes only: 

(a) In the despatching of employees 
pursuant to calls made by the Com- 
panies. 

(b) For the processing of grievances 
which have reached Stage No. 3 
of the grievance procedure. 


8.02 It is understood that the business 
agent may be involved in the general 
administration of the agreement insofar 
as the Union is concerned but the Com- 
panies are under no obligation to recog- 
nize him or deal with him save as afore- 
said. It is agreed that in the performance 
of the function set out above or otherwise 
the Business Agent shall not interfere with 
the normal progress of the work of the 
employees. 

8.03 The Companies acknowledge the 
right of the Union to appoint or otherwise 
select from among the members of the 
bargaining unit a Grievance Committee to 
consist of not more than seven persons. 
Upon being advised in writing of the names 
of members of the Grievance Committee 
and the Chairman thereof, the Companies 
agree to recognize and deal with the Com- 
mittee on all grievances properly arising out 
of this agreement. 

8.04 No grievance shall be considered 
where the circumstances giving rise to it 
occurred or originated more than three full 
working days before the filing of the 
grievance. 

8.05 Grievances properly arising under 
this agreement shall be adjusted and settled 
as follows: 

Stage No. I—The aggrieved employee, 
accompanied by his Grievance Committee 
member shall present the grievance orally 
to the foreman concerned in the presence 
of the walking boss. The Company may 
continue the practice or working method 
giving rise to the grievance while the 
grievance is being processed. The grievor 
and his committeeman may leave their 
work to process a grievance provided they 
first obtain the permission of their respec- 
tive foreman, and permission may be with- 
held until other arrangements have been 
made if their absence would seriously ham- 
per operations of a gang or gangs. If a 
satisfactory settlement is not reached then 
within three working days, the grievance 
may be presented as follows. 

Stage No. 2—The aggrieved employee, 
accompanied by the Chairman of the Griev- 
ance Committee and by not more than one 
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member thereof may present his grievance 
which shall be in writing on the prescribed 
form and signed by the aggrieved employee, 
to the manager of operations of the Com- 
pany involved who shall consider same 
and render a decision in writing on or 
attached to the form. Should no settlement 
satisfactory to the employee be reached 
within two working days, the next stage may 
be taken at any time within two working 
days’ thereafter. 

Stage No. 3—The aggrieved employee 
accompanied by the Chairman of the Griev- 
ance Committee and not more than one 
member thereof together with the Union 
business agent, if his presence is requested 
by either party, shall meet with representa- 
tives of the Company involved, in an 
endeavour to settle the grievance. (repre- 
sentatives of other Companies may be 
presented at this stage) The Company’s 
reply at this stage shall be in writing. 

Stage No. 4—If a satisfactory settlement 
is not reached within three working days 
then at any time within ten days of the 
meeting at Stage 3 and if the grievance 
concerns the interpretation, administration, 
application or alleged violation of the 
agreement, the grievance may, at the re- 
quest of either of the parties be referred 
to a Board of Arbitration composed of one 
person appointed by the Company, one 
person appointed by the Union and a third 
person to act as Chairman chosen by the 
other two members of the Board. If the 
two appointees are unable to agree on a 
Chairman, the Minister of the Dominion 
of Canada will be requested to appoint a 
person to act as Chairman. 

8.06 The majority decision of a Board of 
Arbitration chosen or appointed in the 
above manner or failing a majority decision 
then the decision of the Chairman shall be 
binding on both parties. 

8.07 The Board of Arbitration shall not 
have any power to alter or change any of 
the provisions of this agreement or to 
substitute any new provisions for any exist- 
ing provisions nor to give any decision 
inconsistent with the terms and provisions 
of this agreement. 

8.08 Each of the parties will bear the 
expenses of the arbitrator appointed by it, 
and the parties will jointly bear the ex- 
penses of the Chairman. 

8.09 Nothing in this agreement shall be 
interpreted as allowing any member of the 
Grievance Committee or any Union official 
to give orders to the men in connection 
with their work. No rules, regulations or 
resolutions shall be passed by either the 
Companies or the Union which are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this agree- 
ment. 
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8.10 Charges against an employee result- 
ing in dismissal may be settled by confirm- 
ing the Company’s action, or by restoring 
the employee to his former position with 
full compensation for all time lost or by 
other arrangement which is just and equit- 
able. 

8.11 The Union agrees that it will not 
uphold incompetence, shirking of work, 
pilfering or broaching of cargo, drinking 
of alcoholic beverages on the job or 
reporting for work under the influence of 
alcohol. An employee may be discharged 
or otherwise dealt with as the Companies 
see fit for committing any of the above 
offences or for any other just cause but a 
claim by an employee that he has been 
discharged or disciplined without reason- 
able cause may be the subject of a griev- 
ance. 


8.12 The Companies’ rules with regard to 
smoking on ships or in sheds shall be 
observed at all times. 


8.13 In view of the orderly arrangements 
provided by this agreement for the settling 
of disputes, the Union agrees that during 
the lifetime of this agreement there shall 
be no strike, slowdown or stoppage of work 
either complete or partial, and the Com- 
panies agree that there will be no lockout. 


Article [X—Termination 


9.01 This agreement shall come into 
force as of the date hereof and shall 
remain in force to and including the ........ 
day Ole caw and shall continue in force 
from year to year thereafter, unless within 
the period of sixty days prior to December 
1st, 1962 or prior to December Ist in any 
year thereafter, either party shall furnish 
the other with notice of termination of or 
proposed revision of this agreement. In 
the event such notice is given, this agree- 
ment shall continue in full force and effect 
during the period in which negotiations are 
in progress. 

In Witness Whereof each of the parties 
hereto has caused this agreement to be 
signed by its duly authorized representa- 
tives as of the date and year first above 
written. 


SCHEDULE “A” 


Wage Scale Effective on signing of 
agreement 


1. The basic hourly rate of $2.10 shall 
be paid for all hours worked during the 
following times 

(a) Monday to Friday inclusive 8.00 a.m. 

to 12.00 noon and 1.00 p.m. to 
5 p.m. 
(b) Saturday 8.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon. 
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2. Time and one-half the basic hourly 
rate (i.e. $3.15) shall be paid for all hours 
worked during the following times 

(a) Saturday 1.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 

(b) Monday to Saturday inclusive 6.00 

p.m. to 11.00 p.m. 
(c) Monday to Saturday inclusive 12.00 
midnight to 5.00 a.m. 

3. Double the basic hourly rate (i.e. 
$4.20) shall be paid for all hours worked on 
Sunday (i.e. 12.01 a.m. Sunday to 12.01 
a.m. Monday). 


Wage Scale Effective April Ist, 1962 
1. The basic hourly rate of $2.16 shall 
be paid for all hours worked during the 
following times 
(a) Monday to Friday inclusive 8.00 a.m. 
to 12.00 noon and 1.00 p.m. to 5.00 
p.m. 
(b) Saturday 8.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon. 


2. Time and one-half the basic hourly 
rate (i.e. $3.24) shall be paid for all hours 
worked during the following times 

(a) Saturday 1.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 

(b) Monday to Saturday inclusive 6.00 

p.m. to 11.00 p.m. 
(c) Monday to Saturday inclusive 12.00 
midnight to 5.00 a.m. 

3. Double the basic hourly rate (i.e. 
$4.32) shall be paid for all hours worked 
on Sunday (i.e. 12.01 a.m. Sunday to 12.01 
a.m. Monday). 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) R. G. GEDDEs, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) W. J. WHITTAKER, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) DRUMMOND WREN, 
Member. 


Toronto, Ont., June, 1961. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
The Western Union Telegraph Company, Cable Division, 


and 


American Communications Association 


Honourable Sir: 


Your Board of Conciliation set up to 
deal with the dispute between the above 
mentioned parties under date of February 
17th, 1961, met the parties in Montreal 
on May 8th and 9th, and at these hearings 
the full submissions of both parties were 
heard with respect to the issues in dispute. 

At these hearings the American Com- 
munications Association was represented by: 


V. Rabinowitz —Counsel 
M. Standard —Counsel 
W. Bender —International Secre- 


tary-Treasurer 


During June, The Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between The Western 
Union Telegraph Company, Cable Division, 
and American Communications Association. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J . Anderson, 
Belleville, Ont. He was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members John J. Urie, 
Ottawa, and Jean Paré, Montreal, nominees 
of the company and union, respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Urie. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. Paré. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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F. Lenahan —Secretary-Treasurer, 
Local 11 
L. Ellis —President, Local 11 


—Secretary-Treasurer, 
Montreal Local 11 
—President. 


J. Macintyre 


C. Huntley 


Western Union Telegraph Company was 
represented by: 
John H. Waters 
Robert A. Levett 


—General Attorney 
—Asst. General Attor- 
ney, 60 Hudson Street, 
New York City 
Alastair Macdonald—Counsel, 56 Sparks St., 
Ottawa 
—Asst. Vice President 
—Employee Relations 
Manager 
—Administration Mana- 
_ ger, Cable Department 
—General Operations 
Supervisor, Cable 
Department 
—General Manager, 
Montreal. 


Russell H. Cobb 
J. A. Corty 


F. Messner 


M. Rompo 


E. Bentley 


The American Communications Associa- 
tion represents the employees of the West- 
ern Telegraph Company, Cable Division, 
in Quebec, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 
There are about 88 employees altogether, 
with the largest single group of about thirty- 
eight located at Montreal. 
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The parties have had a collective bargain- 
ing relationship for a number of years. The 
collective bargaining agreement ran from 
January ist, 1959 to December 31st, 1960. 
The parties agree that any settlement on 
wage increases should include retroactive 
application to January Ist, 1961. 


The issues between the parties are as 
follows: 

1. Wages. The Union rejected the Company’s 
final offer for an increase of 8 cents per hour 
for the first year and 5 cents per hour for the 
second year, plus a differential in the first year 
for automatic operators which would be applic- 
able to the maximum and which would be the 
equivalent of 1 cent per hour for the entire 
bargaining unit. 

The Union originally proposed that the Com- 
pany accord the employees in Montreal, New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia, the same wage 
scale as the Company pays to the cable em- 
ployees in the United States. During the course 
of negotiations, the Union reduced its wage 
demand to equality of treatment for the Cana- 
dian employees with the wage increases granted 
to the United States employees in the spring 
of 1960, and for this purpose sought wage 
increases of $4 per week (10% cents an hour) 
across-the-board plus an additional $2 per 
week (5.33 cents an hour) at the minimum of 
all ranges, plus an additional $1.50 per week 
(4 cents an hour) at the maximum for tech- 
nicians, for the first year; and for the second 
year $4 per week (10.67 cents an hour) across- 
the-board, plus $1 per week (2.67 cents an 
hour) at the maximum plus an additional $1.50 
per week (4 cents an hour) at the maximum 
for Technicians. 


2. Other Issues. The parties tentatively agreed 
on other issues except for the following: 

Premium pay of time and one half from 
midnight Sunday to 8 a.m. Monday. 

It will be seen from the above statement 
that the only issue in dispute is that with 
respect to wage rates, and one other issue, 
that is, premium pay of time and a half 
from mid-night Sunday to 8 a.m. Monday. 
The Union’s main submission was that 
the employees in Canada of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, Cable Division, 
should be paid wages equal to those paid 
the United States employees in the same 
division of the Company, but for the pur- 
pose of the present Contract the Union’s 
request was for the same settlement as that 
given to the similar United States employees 
in the Contract which runs from April 1960 
to April 1962. 


The Union’s case is that the employees 
of the Company in Canada perform similar 
functions, have the same skills and produc- 
tivity and are essential to the continuous 
operation of the Company’s facilities, as are 
the employees in the United States. The 
Union submits that the Canadian employees 
are employed by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, a United States corpora- 
tion which operates stations in Canada, and 
that the Cable Division in Canada is not 
an independent unit but is an integral part 
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of the Company’s Cable Division. The 
Union further contends that the terms of 
settlement of the collective agreement for 
Canadian employees have always been as 
good as or better than the cable employees 
in New York and that the dispute has arisen 
mainly from the insistence of the Company 
to apply to its Canadian employees increases 
that are substantially less than it has agreed 
to pay to its New York employees. 


There was some discussion before the 
Board about the possibility of a fifteen 
month contract. 


The Company in making its submissions 
submitted that the wage rates paid its em- 
ployees in Canada are generally higher than 
those paid by its Canadian competitors and 
that the present wage rates include increases 
granted since January Ist, 1958 which ex- 
ceed the intervening rise in the Canadian 
cost of living and that its present wages 
constitute fair compensation. The Company 
further submitted that the Canadian com- 
munications industry is making broad legis- 
lative and technological changes. The Cana- 
dian government is actively fostering a 
modern ocean-cable system, including the 
construction of a Canadian cable ship and 
that the Company’s operations will be sub- 
stantially restricted by the new Canadian 
licensing law. The Company submits that 
the Canadian government has ruled that 
after November 1st, 1962 no cable messages 
arriving at the cable points in Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia can be first routed 
to New York and then returned to the 
Canadian points but that messages must 
upon arrival on Canadian soil be transmitted 
directly over Canadian lines and not via 
New York, and that because of this the 
Company must spend a lot of money and 
devote time and effort to research to install 
and test equipment at the cable landings so 
that the messages arriving from all over 
the world and intending to be destined to 
points in Canada can be segregated from the 
other messages and then sent over a Cana- 
dian line. 

The eighty-seven employees of the Com- 
pany which are under the terms of reference 
of this Board of Conciliation are located 
as follows: 

Montreal—Total employed in ten classi- 
fications—38; St. Pierre, Miquelon—Total 
employed in two classifications—8; North 
Sydney, N.S.—Total employed in two classi- 
fications—10; Heart’s Content, Nfid.—Total 
employed in five classifications—15; Bay 
Roberts, Nfld.—Total employed in six 
classifications—17. 


Montreal office has no employees in the 
classifications utilized at the four cable 
landing points except that of handyman. 
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The Company submitted some statistics 
comparing rates of employees in the Western 
Union Canadian Cable Division as com- 
pared with similar classifications for Cana- 
dian National and Canadian. Pacific, and 
the Western Union cable rates for these 
classifications are generally higher. The 
Company asserts that one of the reasons 
it can no longer give its Canadian em- 
ployees the same rate of increase as the 
New York employees is that while earlier 
no Canadian licensing or governmental 
regulations were in effect affecting the 
Company’s methods of operation, routing 
of traffic or utilization of equipment and 
facilities, that this meant that the Canadian 
traffic was being handled over two basic 
routes, one of which utilized New York. 
This enabled the Company to provide effi- 
cient and economical service to deal with 
traffic peaks and valleys as well as after- 
hour traffic. In other words, the Company 
asserts that the system was then completely 
flexible and interchangeable and it was able 
to operate it to meet the requirements of 
the service. The Company further states that 
by reason of an amendment to the Cana- 
dian Telegraph Act proclaimed in 1960, 
the licensing of operations after July 1st, 
1960 was placed in the hands of the Minister 
of Transport, and as a result of the govern- 
ment policy the Canadian operating licence 
was restricted in two respects. The Cana- 
dian operations may provide only public 
message service, and secondly, Canadian 
traffic utilizing the Canadian cable landings 
may not be routed via New York except 
under certain emergencies. The Canadian 
government did, however, because of the 
fact that it recognized that research and 
development were required to design, install 
and utilize equipment to provide the all- 
Canadian routing of international traffic 
give the Company a period of grace expir- 
ing on November 1st, 1962 for the purpose 
of allowing it to change its operations to 
suit the new Canadian requirements. 


It would appear to the Board that while 
thus far the Company’s Canadian opera- 
tions have not been restricted to any great 
extent so as to adversely affect revenue, yet 
the trend is likely to be one of greater 
restriction and the restricted licensing 
already decided upon will doubtless make 
it more difficult for the Company to increase 
or even retain its present Canadian revenues, 
and what is perhaps more important, it 
will not be able to expand its services in 
providing new types of service for cus- 
tomers to the extent that it would like. 

While the Union has advanced many 
arguments in favour of parity of wages 
the Board is of the opinion that by reason 
of the expected restricted licensing of the 
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Company, and by reason of the fact that 
while the employees are working for the 
same Company they are working in Canada, 
subject to Canadian laws and in competi- 
tion with other Canadian workmen, that 
on the whole the Union have not made 
out a case for parity. It would appear that 
as of December, 1960 the monthly wage 
rates of employees of the Canadian tele- 
communication system are in some cate- 
gories paid substantially higher than em- 
ployees of Western Union Cables. For 
instance, Western Union Cables have three 
technicians who at December 3lst, 1960 
worked 163.02 hours in a month and re- 
ceived salary of $488.00, while similarly 
classified employees working the same num- 
ber of hours a month but employed by 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication re- 
ceived $495.00 a month, and the Western 
Union Cable has thirty-four employees in 
the classification of electrician who receive 
$473.00 a month while employees similarly 
classified working in the Canadian Over- 
seas Telecommunication System _ receive 
$495.00 a month, and similarly, Western 
Union Cable have a classification called 
automatic operator in which it has seven- 
teen employees who receive $413.00 a 
month while employees working in Cana- 
dian Overseas Telecommunication System 
and similarly classified as automatic oper- 
ators receive $450.00 a month. It will be 
noted that these classifications make up 
fifty-four of the eighty-seven Western Union 
Cable employees in Canada. It is true that 
in Other classifications such as cable oper- 
ator, technician, telephone operator and 
service clerk and office clerk, the Western 
Union Cable monthly rates are somewhat 
higher than those of Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication System, but it is appar- 
ent from the examination of the Company’s 
Exhibit “E” that as of December 31st, 
1960 the majority of the Western Union 
employees in Canada were receiving less 
than employees of Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communication System in the same category. 

The Company, although admitting that 
for the purpose of negotiation at the end 
of 1960 and early in 1961 it offered to 
increase wages by. 8 cents per hour for the 
first year and 5 cents per hour for the 
second year, plus a differential in the first 
year for automatic operators which would 
be applicable to the maximum and which 
would be equivalent to one cent per hour 
for the entire bargaining unit, withdrew 
this offer and did not renew it before the 
Board. 

Your board of conciliation, however, 
taking all matters into consideration, and 
particularly having regard to the pay 
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received by certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Overseas Telecommunication System, 
recommends that the issue of wages be 
settled on the following basis: 


1. Effective January 1, 1961, the following 
wage adjustments will be made. 


(a) There will be an increase across- 
the-board of 8 cents an hour to 
all employees. 

(b) The equivalent of 1 cent an hour 
across-the-board will be paid and 
added to the pay of operators at 
the maximum. 

2. Effective January 1, 1962 there will be 
a further increase across-the-board of 
7 cents, and effective January 1, 1962 
the equivalent of 2.00 cents per hour 
across-the-board will be distributed to 
all other employees at the maximum. 


3. The Board does not see fit to recom- 
mend that premium pay of time and a 
half be paid from mid-night Sunday to 
8 a.m. Monday. 


4. The fringe benefits previously agreed 
upon between the parties, but which, 
when the matter went to the concilia- 
tion board were withdrawn, shall be 
incorporated in the new Contract effec- 
tive January 1st, 1961, namely: 

(a) Saturday premium rate—estimated 
annual cost $5,600 (equivalent to 
2.65c. per hour). 

(b) $1,000 increase in group life insur- 
ance benefits—annual cost $900 
(42c. per hour). 

(c) Hospital-medical-surgical insurance 
plan paid for by the Company— 
estimated annual cost $1,600 (.76c. 
per hour). 

(d) Major medical insurance plan— 
paid for by the Company—estim- 
ated annual cost $800 (.38c. per 
hour). 


For a fifteen month Contract, if the 
parties desire that, the Board recommends 
as follows: 

Effective January 1, 1961, the following 
wage adjustments will be made: 

(a) There will be an across-the-board 
increase of 9 cents per hour to all 
employees. 

(b) The equivalent of 1 cent an hour 
will be paid and added to the pay 
of operators at the maximum. 

(c) The. equivalent, .of...1.92; cents per 
hour across-the-board will be dis- 
tributed to all other employees at 
the maximum. 

(d) The fringe benefits as set out above 
will be incorporated in the Contract 
January 1, 1961. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) JoHN J. URIE, 
Member. 
Dated at Belleville, Ontario, this 10th 
day of June, 1961. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Honourable Sir: 


I find that I must dissent from the 
majority report suggested by Hon. Judge 
J. C. Anderson, and the Company nominee 
Mr. John J. Urie, in the matter of the 
dispute between the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and the American Com- 
munications Association, Local 11. 

I am of the opinion, that both the Union 
representatives and the Company repre- 
sentatives, who appeared before the con- 
ciliation board, both acknowledged the fact 
that for a period of many years, the results 
of the negotiations between the Company 
and its United States employees, were, sub- 
sequently implemented by the Company 
for all employees of the Company in 
Canada. 

In fact, evidences presented to the Con- 
ciliation Board made it clear that in some 
instances the company granted higher in- 
creases to the Canadian workers, to help fill 
the gap that existed and still exist, between 
the wages paid to the American workers as 
compare to the Canadian workers. 

The Company also admitted that follow- 
ing on the negotiations of a new contract 
for Its American employees a new set of 
negotiations was started to implement the 
settlement for the Canadian workers. 

The fact that both the Chairman of 
the Conciliation Board and the Company 
nominee, both recommended that a 15 
months contract be desirable, and in so 
doing did recognize the validity of a 15 
months contract. 


The fact is that by agreeing to a 15 
month contract, it means that in the future, 
negotiations for both the American and 
the Canadian workers would be on a joint 
basis, and thereby save a lot of time, 
energy and important sums of money to 
both parties. 

Therefore I believe that the Union did 
make a strong case in favour of parity for 
the Canadian workers, and the company 
did not deny the fact that in past years, 
the equivalent settlement and in some case 
a higher settlement was granted to the 
Canadian workers. 

I therefore recommend, that the new 
agreement between the parties be for a 
period of 15 months from January 1, 1961. 

(Continued on page 843) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba court rules that unions are legal entities and therefore liable 
for damages. B.C. court finds picketing in the absence of a strike illegal 


In Manitoba, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
ruled that the unions are legal entities liable 
for damages under the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act and under the common law. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Trade-unions Act did not 
affect the right of information picketing, 
but picketing with the intention to persuade 
in the absence of a strike is prohibited. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench. . 


...frules that the Labour Relations Act makes a 
union a legal entity that is liable for damages 


On May 1, 1961, Mr. Justice Monnin of 
the Manitoba Queen’s Bench ruled that 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act, by 
granting to the unions certain rights, powers 
and responsibilities, attributed to them legal 
personality and made them liable in dam- 
ages both for breach of a provision of the 
Labour Relations Act and under the com- 
mon law. Also, the Court ruled that an 
attempt on the part of the union members 
to improve their position is perfectly lawful 
providing that the methods used are lawful, 
but untrue statements calculated to inflict 
injury on an employer in his trade relation- 
ships are actionable, particularly when 
causing injury to a third party not involved 
in the labour dispute. Further, the judge 
held that “secondary boycott”, i.e. the 
indirect application of economic pressure 
to an employer through the medium of his 
customers, is closely akin to a conspiracy 
to injure the employer in his trade, and 
part of such a conspiracy. 


The Codville Company Limited, in the 
City of St. James, is the wholesale dis- 
tributor of Independent Grocers Alliance 
Distributing Co. (I.G.A.) products for all 
I.G.A. stores in Manitoba. Also, the com- 
pany sells to retail stores other than those 
in I.G.A. chain and 45 per cent of the 
merchandise handled and shipped by its 
employees—members of a union—is sold to 
stores not belonging to the J.G.A. chain. 


Dusessoy’s Supermarkets St. James Ltd., 
the plaintiff in the case under review, is 
one of the I.G.A. stores in St. James. 

Codville has no direct control or interest 
in the Dusessoy company; the relationship 
between the two companies is that of 
franchise holder and sub-lessee. Dusessoy’s 
company purchases 30 per cent of its mer- 
chandise directly from Codville’s warehouse. 
About 35 per cent is ordered either directly 
from the suppliers or through Codville 
order board and delivered to the Dusessoy 
company by the suppliers themselves and 
billed either directly to Dusessoy or through 
the Codville supply depot; approximately 
35 per cent of Dusessoy’s merchandise is 
ordered from other suppliers. The Codville 
company provides for all stores in the 
1.G.A. chain store engineering services, store 
supervision, a complete advertising program 
and management counsel; but all of this 
is in a purely supervisory capacity and 
does not change the nature of Dusessoy’s 
company as a separate entity. 

Local No. 832 of the Retail Clerks Union 
has never been the bargaining agent of the 
Dusessoy employees and there was no trade 
dispute between the union and the Dusessoy 
company. 

On December 20, 1960, 15 of the 23 
employees of the Codville company, all 
members of Local 832, declared a strike 
and started to picket Codville’s premises. 


About the same time, the union’s business 
agent approached Dusessoy, asking him to 
contact Codville and to impress upon him 
the necessity of settling the strike and to 
apply pressure upon the Codville company. 
Apparently Dusessoy refused to intervene 
and explained that there was no direct 
connection between Dusessoy’s company 
and Codville. Thereupon the union’s agent 
informed Dusessoy that pickets would be 
placed in front of his business and they 
would put him out of business and ruin him. 

On December 23, pickets appeared simul- 
taneously in front of Dusessoy’s store and 
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in the vicinity of other ].G.A. retail outlets 
in the metropolitan area of Winnipeg. 


The picketing was orderly and peaceful 
but was blocking access to the Dusessoy 
store. The pickets were carrying placards 
with messages which were misleading; some 
information contained in the leaflets dis- 
tributed by the union were untrue. 


Interlocutory injunction against picketing 
was granted on February 9, 1961. This was 
followed by an action brought by the 
Dusessoy company against Local 832, its 
business agent, the international representa- 
tive of the union in the district, and eight 
of its members who actually picketed Du- 
sessoy’s premises, for damages and a per- 
manent injunction against picketing. 

The company claimed, inter alia, that 
the union and other defendants conspired 
together to injure the company in _ its 
business, beset and watched its premises, 
interfered with its customers; that the 
stickers, placards and leaflets carried or 
distributed by the union were false and 
misleading; that the activities of the pickets 
constituted a nuisance; that they conspired 
unlawfully to induce it to commit a breach 
of its contract with the Codville company. 


The union pleaded that it was not an 
entity in law against which the action could 
be brought, and all the defendants alleged 
that the Codville company is known and 
advertises itself as the supply depot for 
I.G.A. stores, which stores, by joint adver- 
tising, by their uniform appearance and 
service and by stocking similar brands 
of merchandise, represent to the public an 
integrated enterprise—“an integrated whole”. 

Mr. Justice Monnin, after having re- 
viewed the evidence, found that Codville 
had no control over any of the stores nad in 
this respect the leaflets contained untruthful 
statements which could only deceive the 
public with the purpose to apply economic 
pressure to Codville through Dusessoy’s 
retail outlet. Codville company takes ad- 
vantage of its distributorship of I.G.A. 
supplies in some of its advertising, but that 
does not make it and the various retail 
outlets an integrated whole. Although the 
picketing was orderly and peaceful, the 
continued blocking of entrances with the 
consequent stopping of vehicles in the drive- 
way’s leading to the store and on the 
highway amounted to a nuisance. 

In Mr. Justice Monnin’s opinion, an 
attempt on the part of the union members 
to improve their lot is perfectly lawful 
and justifiable providing the methods used 
are also lawful, but untrue statements, cal- 
culated to inflict injury on an employer 
in his trade relationships, are actionable. 
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This is even more so when it also causes 
serious injury to a third party not at all 
involved in a labour dispute. 


Dealing with the issue whether there was 
a conspiracy on the part of the defendants 
to injure Dusessoy in his trade, Mr. Justice 
Monnin had no doubt that their alleged 
motives of promoting their lawful interests 
were simply a cloak behind which to hide 
their avowed intention of bringing the Cod- 
ville company to its knees through injury 
to Dusessoy’s trade. The purpose of picket- 
ing was not merely to obtain and com- 
municate information, but the real purpose 
was to hurt Codville through loss of 
business, which they hoped to cause to the 
Dusessoy company. This in effect was the 
indirect application of economic pressure 
applied to the employer through the medium 
of his custémers which, in common lan- 
guage, is a “secondary boycott”. 

The purpose of picketing, Mr. Justice 
Monnin continued, was to injure Dusessoy’s 
company and, through it, to punish Codville 
for not settling the strike in a manner 
satisfactory to the union. The fact that in 
the dispute there was no direct relationship 
between Dusessoy’s company or its em- 
ployees and the union; the threats made by 
the union’s business agent to Dusessoy; the 
deceiving stickers and placards; the untruth- 
ful statements contained in the leaflets; the 
picketing amounting to a nuisance; all 
these factors taken together pointed to a 
case of wrongful purpose, namely, a con- 
spiracy to injure the Dusessoy company in 
its trade. 

Dealing particularly with the question of 
secondary boycott, Mr. Justice Monnin 
quoted the definition of “secondary boy- 
cott”? from Websters New International 
Dictionary: 

The boycott of (A) by an organized group 
(B) to compel a third party (C) to do, or 
abstain from doing, a thing for which (A) has 
no direct responsibility. 

Further, “secondary boycott’ may be 
described as the organized abstention of 
business relationship with an employer 
through a third party in order to compel 
the employer to modify or change his 
attitude by partial or total paralysis of his 
business. In the case under review, it was 
an attempt to apply economic and social 
pressures to Codville through the Dusessoy 
company. 

By law, Dusessoy’s company enjoys free- 
dom of trade, an undeniable right just as 
strong as freedom of speech. That right of 
trade can only be curtailed in very peculiar 
circumstances for the good of the com- 
munity as a whole and not only in the 
interests of a specific and clearly limited 
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group. The Dusessoy company has a 
proprietary right to trade and to do business 
with persons or corporations of its choice— 
more so when it has no dispute with any- 
one—and this right belongs to it unless 
the legislature, by clear and unequivocal 
language, has interfered with it. That was 
not the case in the situation under review. 


The application of secondary boycott 
was discussed in three Canadian decisions: 
Producers’ Sand and Gravel Co. Ltd. v. 
Vancouver Island Drivers’ Division, an 
unreported decision of Mr. Justice Mac- 
Farlane, dated April 18, 1950, to be found 
in “The Labour Injunction in British Colum- 
bia” by Professor A. W. R. Carruthers, at 
Appendix E, p. 242; Verdun Printing and 
Publishing Inc., v. Union Internationale des 
Clicheurs et Electrotypeurs de Montreal 
(1957) (L.G. August, 1957, p. 985); and 
Sauve Freres Ltee. v. Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America (1959) (L.G. 
September, 1959, p. 944). These decisions, 
in Mr. Justice Monnin’s opinion, although 
far from specifically stating that the injunc- 
tions were granted because of the conspiracy 
to injure plaintiff or petitioner in their 
respective business, are closely akin to that 
principle. Further, he added that in the 
present state of the law, and in the absence 
of specific legislation on the subject, he was 
amply justified in disposing of the second- 
ary boycott aspect of the case at bar by 
finding that it was part of the conspiracy 
to injure the Dusessoy company in its 
trade. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Monnin dealt with 
the question whether the union is a suable 
entity in the province of Manitoba. He 
recalled that the status of the union in 
Manitoba was dealt with in some recent 
cases. 


In re Manitoba Labour Relations Act; in 
re International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local Union No. 827, and Manitoba 
Labour Board (1952) (L.G. July, 1952, p. 
941), Mr. Justice Campbell found that a 
union was a quasi persona juridica. 


In Peerless Laundry and Cleaners Ltd. 
v. Laundry and Dry Cleaning Workers 
Union (1952), (L.G. Nov. 1952, p. 1488) 
Mr. Justice Freedman held that under the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act a trade 
union was a statutory entity posessing legal 
existence apart from its members and a 
suable entity for the implementation of 
that Act and for causes of action founded 
directly upon breaches of its provisions. 

In Re Walterson and Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers Union and New Method 
Launderers Ltd. (1955) (L.G. May, 1955, 
p. 565), the Court of Appeal came to the 
conclusion that a trade union is not a 
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legal entity and may not sue or be sued in 
civil proceedings and may not prosecute or 
be prosecuted in criminal proceedings. 


In “Tunney Vv. *Orchard.’(1957 ye«LiG) 
October, 1957, p. 1214), although there 
was plenty of discussion about the entity 
of a trade union, the matter was not in 
issue since a representation order had been 
granted by the Court of Appeal. 

In Nabess and Lynn Lake Base Metal 
Workers Federal Union No. 292 v. Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Ltd. (1959), 67 Man. R. 22. 
Mr. Justice Monnin himself, although in- 
clined to favour the expressions of opinion 
of Justices Campbell and Freedman, felt 
bound by the clear and precise words of 
Chief Justice Adamson in the Walterson 
case and reluctantly came to the conclusion 
that the union had no legal status. 

In Re Warner and Manitoba Labour 
Board (1960) (L.G. October, 1960, p. 
1953), Chief Justice of Queen’s Bench 
Court held that a trade union is not a 
society and has not been given a status by 
the Labour Relations Act. 

The question is again open for decision 
in view of the positive language of Mr. 
Justice Locke of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Therien v. International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (1960), (L.G. March, 
1960, p. 276). 

After discussing Taff Vale Ry. v. Amal- 
gamated Soc. of Railway Servants (1901), 
the Trade Union Acts of 1871 and 1876, 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, the Trade 
Union Act of British Columbia, 1902, and 
the Labour Relations Act, 1954 of British 
Columbia, and relying on those last two 
British Columbia statutes, Mr. Justice Locke 
came to the conclusion that the union in 
question was a legal entity which could be 
made liable in name for damages either for 
breach of a provision of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act or under the common law. All 
the other members of the Supreme Court 
of Canada agreed with him on this point. 

Referring to the situation in Manitoba, 
Mr. Justice Monnin noted that there was 
a Labour Relations Act which had been in 
force since 1948, but there was no Trade 
Union Act similar to the British Columbia 
Statute R.S.B.C. 1948, ch. 542 (now 
R.S.B.C. 1960, ch. 384). 

The Manitoba Labour Relations Act, Mr. 
Justice Monnin added, is similar in effect 
to the British Columbia Act. Under the 
Act a trade union means any organization 
of employees formed for purposes, including 
the regulation of relations between em- 
ployees and employers; rights of employers 
and employees are reserved; employers or 
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employers’ organizations are not to inter- 
fere with trade unions and employers can- 
not discriminate against trade union mem- 
bers nor shall they seek to intimidate 
members of trade unions; trade unions can 
apply for certification as bargaining agents 
as a group and upon certification, as such, 
have exclusive authority to bargain collec- 
tively on behalf of the employees of the 
unit; collective agreements are binding on 
the employer, the employee and the union; 
provisions are inserted for notice to nego- 
tiate and the parties must proceed within 
specific time; provisions are made for strikes 
and lockouts, conciliation boards and re- 
ports; penalties are provided for breach of 
various sections. Throughout the Act they 
are referred to as trade unions and treated 
as legal entities with certain rights and 
privileges. 

Mr. Justice Monnin noted that the unions 
have not been formally incorporated under 
the Act or by any Act which relates to 
incorporation of associations or groups of 
people. A trade union is not a partnership 
nor a person as it is understood in the 
legal sense, but does that mean that the 
legislature is restricted to three legal en- 
tities only—a person, a partnership and a 
corporation? Cannot the legislature, which 
is supreme, create a new kind of legal entity 
different and maybe even foreign to all 
former types of legal entity? If a trade 
union can on behalf of members enter into 
a contract and be found guilty of offences 
of commission or omission (Section 45), 
is it not an entity with rights and respon- 
sibilities? By Section 46 of the Manitoba 
Labour Realtions Act, for the purpose of a 
prosecution, it is declared that a trade 
union is a person. Is it restricted to that? 

Further, Mr. Justice Monnin noted that 
the sole effect of the Trade-unions Act of 
British Columbia, which has no counter- 
part in Manitoba, was to grant to trade 
unions some immunities, and one of these 
immunities presupposes that prior to that, 
trade unions were liable in tort. Mr. Justice 
Monnin’s consideration of the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act and its comparison 
with the British Columbia Labour Rela- 
tions Act, coupled with his consideration 
of the ratio decidendi of Mr. Justice Locke 
in the Therien case, led him to the conclu- 
sion that in order to find legal entity in 
trade unions it is not necessary that both 
statutes should co-exist. In his opinion, 
the Manitoba legislature, by granting these 
rights, powers and responsibilities to these 
unincorporated associations, intended to, 
and did, attribute legal personality to trade 
unions both for breach of a provision of 
the Labour Relations Act or under the 
common law. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Justice Monnin held 
that Dusessoy was entitled to succeed in 
his action against the union which was 
sued in its name; fixed damages against all 
defendants at $3,000 and granted a per- 
manent injunction against picketing. Du- 
sessoy’s Supermarkets St. James Ltd. v. 
Retail Clerks Union Local No. 832, et al. 
C1961) 1345 WaW.R Barta 30521 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. rules that if picketing is to persuade it 


can be enjoined in the absence of a _ strike 


On May 2, 1961, Mr. Justice Lord of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court held 
that the British Columbia Trade-unions Act 
did not abridge the right to picket entirely, 
but picketing with the intention to “per- 
suade” could be enjoined even in he 
absence of a strike. 


A building contractor engaged in con- 
structing a service station in Vancouver 
was approached by a person who claimed 
to represent the carpenters’ union and who 
advised him that all carpenter workers 
employed on the construction would either 
have to join the carpenters’ union or only 
the members of that union would have 
to be employed on the job. The constructor 
told the man that the men working for 
him were not desirous of joining the union. 


Some days later, the person in question 
started picketing the construction site carry- 
ing the placard: ‘“Non-union men are work- 
ing on this job”. Some suppliers refused to 
cross this picket line, resulting in delay 
in the construction of the service station 
and damage to the constructor. 


On a motion to continue injunction, Mr. 
Justice Lord was of the opinion that the 
decision in the matter under review rested 
on the interpretation of Section 3 of the 
Trade-unions Act, 1959, which reads as 
follows: 

__S. 3 (1) Where there is a strike that is not 
illegal under the Labour Relations Act or a 
lockout, a trade-union, members of which are 
on strike or locked out, and anyone authorized 
by the trade-union may, at the employer’s place 
of business, operations, or employment, and 


without acts that are otherwise unlawful, per- 
suade or endeavour to persuade anyone not to 


(a) enter the employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 
(b) deal in or handle the products of the 
employer; or 
(c) do business with the employer. 
(2) Except as provided in subsection (1), 
no trade-union or other person shall persuade 
or endeavour to persuade anyone not to 


(a) enter an employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 


(b) deal in or handle the products of any 
person; or 


(c) do business with any person. 
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The defendant contended that this sec- 
tion did not abridge the common law right 
of information picketing. 

Mr. Justice Lord noticed that Section 
3 (1) sets out the conditions under which 
trade unions or its members may persuade 
or endeavour to persuade anyone not to 
enter the employer’s operations or do 
business with the employer. One of the 
conditions that makes such persuading law- 
ful is “where there is a strike” or a lockout. 
In the case under review, there was no 
strike or lockout. Nor was there any “trade- 
union, members of which are on strike or 
locked out”, nor anyone “authorized by the 
trade-union” to persuade. 

Further, Mr. Justice Lord agreed with 
the defendant that the legislature, in enact- 
ing the Trade-unions Act, did not intend 
to abridge the right to picket entirely. The 
deliberate use of the words “persuade or 
endeavour to persuade” and the deliberate 
omission of the words “communicating 
facts’ would indicate that the legislature 
had no such intention and did not touch 
information picketing. 


In Mr. Justice Lord’s opinion, the lan- 
guage of Section 3 is clear and concise 
and does prohibit picketing of all kinds 
by a trade union or other person unless 
coming within the exceptions set out in 
Section 3 (1), and if the picketing is of 
the nature to persuade or endeavour to 
persuade anyone from doing the matters 
enumerated. 


Mr. Justice Lord held that the defendant, 
walking up and down beside the construc- 
tion site carrying a placard, did it with 
the purpose of persuading trades and call- 
ings from entering the construction premises. 
The information contained on the placard 
must have been placed there to induce 
others not to do business with the person 
building the service station. That type of 
picketing, carried on by those who are not 
authorized to do so under Section 3 (1), 
the legislature had prohibited. Those who 
did not cross the picket line were induced 
and persuaded to do so by the information 
contained on the placard. 

The Court granted injunction to continue 
until trial. Koss v. Konn et al. (1961), 28 
DLR (20), Part. 4,0. oto. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Closer supervision of compressed air operations mandatory in British 
Columbia, stricter control provided for trade schools in Saskatchewan, 
and new rules in Ontario on the transportation of dangerous commodities 


The new compressed air regulations issued 
by the British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board make it mandatory for 
employers to ensure closer supervision of 
compressed air operations than formerly 
and require compressed air workers to have 
a Compressed Air Health Register. 

In Saskatchewan, the regulations govern- 
ing trade schools were revised, increasing 
registration fees and providing for stricter 
control by the Department of Education. 

In Ontario, new regulations under the 
Highway Traffic Act lay down rules regard- 
ing the transportation of certain dangerous 
commodities. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 


New Compressed Air Regulations, 1961, 
modelled largely on the United Kingdom’s 
work in Compressed Air Special Regula- 
tions, 1958, have been issued in British 
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Columbia under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Gazetted May 4 as B.C. Reg. 
64/61, they became effective April 1, 1961, 
superseding B.C. Reg. 414/59. 

The regulations apply to any industry 
within the scope of Part I of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in which workmen 
are employed in compressed air other than 
diving work. 

Their provisions, more specific than pre- 
viously, and containing major changes, re- 
late to project supervision, air supply, 
man-locks, lock attendants, working cham- 
bers, working conditions, medical supervi- 
sion, medical locks, and compression and 
decompression of workmen. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board is empowered to grant 
exemption from any requirement when it 
is satisfied that on a particular project its 
observance is not necessary. 

There is now more emphasis than for- 
merly on adequate supervision and control 
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of compressed air operations in order to 
ensure the safety of workmen. The em- 
ployer is under specific obligation to ensure 
that a competent person is in charge of 
compressed air operations, that he is in 
attendance at the job site, and that all the 
workmen understand that he is in charge. 

Similarly, the plant for the production 
and supply of air to any working chamber 
or air lock must be in the immediate charge 
of a competent person when any workman 
is in compressed air. The requirements 
regarding this plant and related equipment 
are set out in the regulations. 


A new provision also requires that a 
competent lock attendant be in charge 
whenever any workman is in a man-lock 
or in a working chamber to which the man- 
lock affords access. He is responsible for 
the compression and decompression of 
workmen, including the maintenance of a 
register providing specified information con- 
cerning each workman. He may, subject to 
his over-all control of compressed air into 
the lock, if authorized by his employer, 
delegate certain functions to a competent 
person. 


Requirements are also set out with respect 
to the man-lock itself, including adequacy 
of size, pressure gauges, clocks, means of 
intercommunication, control of the supply 
of compressed air, air pipe lines, and 
other matters. 

Most of the provisions in connection 
with working chambers are unchanged. New 
requirements, however, specify that when 
any workman is in a working chamber the 
door between it and any man-lock for his 
egress toward a lower pressure, and not 
in use, must be kept open when practicable. 
New provisions also require the installation 
of a wet-bulb thermometer in every work- 
ing chamber, and forbid a workman to be 
in a working chamber where the wet-bulb 
temperature exceeds 80 degrees Fahrenheit, 
except in special circumstances. As before, 
a competent person must be in charge of 
valves and gauges which regulate and 
indicate pressure in the working chamber; 
he must not work more than eight hours in 
any twenty-four, and in caisson work must 
not operate more than two separate air- 
lines. Other matters, also dealt with for- 
merly, relate to the installation of pressure 
gauges, thermometers, lighting, means of 
communication between the working cham- 
ber and the surface, and the prohibition of 
intoxicating liquor. 

The new regulations require that a work- 
man without previous experience on work 
in compressed air must be supervised by an 
experienced person. Compression of the 
inexperienced workman must not be carried 
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out unless he is accompanied in the man- 
lock by a person competent to advise him 
of appropriate conduct during compression. 
Workers who have been decompressed after 
working under pressure of over 18 pounds 
and less than 40 pounds must remain on 
the premises for at least one hour after- 
wards, while those who have worked under 
pressure of 40 pounds or more must remain 
for at least one and one-half hours. 


The employer is now required to supply 
persons employed in compressed air for the 
first time with information approved by 
the Board on precautions to be taken in 
connection with this work. It is also the 
duty of every compressed air worker to 
submit himself for medical examination. 
Other provisions in connection with working 
conditions require, as formerly, proper 
lighting and ventilation of dressing-rooms 
and drying rooms, with a minimum tem- 
perature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit. Adequate 
bathing facilities and hot coffee must also 
be provided. 

The provisions in respect of medical 
supervision of compressed air workers have 
been extended. As before, the employer is 
required to make arrangements for medical 
supervision by an appointed physician, and 
to arrange for the medical examination of 
workers. The appointed physician must be 
immediately available in case of emergency, 
accident, or when necessary to recompress 
a workman. 


Each compressed air worker must now 
have a Compressed Air Health Register 
in which the employer is obliged to enter 
the name, address, and telephone number 
of the appointed physician. This register is 
to be kept by the employer on the prem- 
ises, except when required by the workman 
or the appointed physician, and is to be 
given to the workman on termination of his 
employment. 


No workman may be employed in com- 
pressed air unless he has been examined 
by an appointed physician, or another phy- 
sician in urgent cases when the appointed 
physician is not available, and certified in 
his Compressed Air Health Register to be 
fit for this type of work. The certificate 
must be dated not more than three days 
earlier, unless the workman has been em- 
ployed in compressed air within the previous 
three months, certified fit for such employ- 
ment, and has not since the date of the 
certificate suffered from any injury, disease 
or illness causing an incapacity to work 
of more than three days’ duration. When 
the pressure exceeds 18 pounds the work- 
man must have been examined within the 
previous four weeks and certified fit for 
employment. 
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If a workman has had no experience in 
compressed air work, his medical examin- 
ation must include a test under pressure 
in the medical lock before he commences 
work. He must also be re-examined at the 
end of the first shift. 

The regulations also contain provisions 
designed to ensure that compressed air 
workers are not so employed when they 
are ill. In this respect, any compressed air 
workman who is suffering from a cold in 
the head, a sore throat, ear-ache or other 
ailment likely to make him unfit for this 
work, or who has been absent for more 
than 10 consecutive days, must immed- 
iately report this fact to his employer or 
the appointed physician. He may not be 
employed in compressed air until he is 
examined and certified fit. 

The appointed physician may, for a 
stated period, certify a worker fit for work 
under pressure not exceeding a_ specified 
maximum, and subject to re-examination 
at the end of the period. He may also vary 
or revoke any current certificate concerning 
the fitness of a person for employment in 
compressed air. 

In cases where work in compressed air 
is urgently required to be done and the 
appointed physician is not available to 
examine a worker, any physician may make 
the examination, but the employer must 
notify the Board of the reasons and arrange 
for his re-examination as soon as the 
appointed physician is available. 

The employer is required to supply each 
workman employed in compressed air at 
a pressure exceeding 18 pounds with an 
identification label, stating that he has been 
employed in compressed air and giving 
current information as to the location of 
the medical lock near his place of employ- 
ment. The employer is also under obligation 
to inform all general hospitals in the locality 
that compressed air work is being done at 
a certain site, and to give the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of the 
appointed physicians. On completion of the 
work, the employer must notify the hospitals 
to this effect. 

The regulations set out requirements with 
respect to medical locks, specifying that 
they must be provided and maintained 
where the pressure in a working-chamber 
normally exceeds 18 pounds per square 
inch. They must be used solely for the 
treatment of compressed air workmen, have 
not less than five feet clear head room 
at the highest point, have two compartments, 
be adequately ventilated, heated and lighted, 
and be kept clean. 
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In regard to equipment for medical locks, 
there must be provided a couch at least six 
feet in length, blankets, food lock, efficient 
means of verbal and non-verbal communi- 
cation between the inside and outside of 
the lock and between the two compartments, 
and suitable windows. 


The medical lock must be ready for 
immediate use and, when any workman is 
employed in compressed air, be continually 
in charge of a person competent to deal 
with any workman suffering from ill effects 
of compressed air. No workman may enter 
a medical lock under pressure for examina- 
tion, diagnosis, or treatment, except at the 
direction of an appointed physician. 


The provisions in connection with the 
compression and decompression of work- 
men have undergone important changes. 
One of these changes concerns permissible 
working time under compressed air. In this 
regard, the duration of shifts and maximum 
total working time allowed in a 24-hour 
period are no longer specified. With respect 
to decompression, requirements are set out 
concerning the normal procedure, phase de- 
compression (where a workman may be 
employed at a higher, then a lower pressure 
during the same working period), and 
decanting (where a workman is rapidly 
decompressed in a man-lock to atmospheric 
pressure, promptly recompressed rapidly in 
a separate decompression chamber and then 
decompressed gradually to atmospheric 
pressure). 

The regulations contain three special 
tables relating to the decompression of 
workers, one of which pertains to normal 
decompression, and two others used in con- 
junction with the first table for phase 
decompression. A major change with respect 
to decompression standards is made in the 
current regulations in that both pressure 
and the working period are taken into 
consideration in computing decompression 
times. Formerly, pressure alone was used 
as the basis for determining decompression 
times. 


Manitoba Hydro Act 


Revised regulations respecting the stand- 
ards of wiring and other electrical facilities, 
recently issued under the Manitoba Hydro 
Act, were gazetted on June 10 as Man. 
Reg. 30/61, repealing Man. Reg. 9/59 
(L.G. 1959, p. 294). They apply to the area 
in which power is supplied by the Manitoba 
Hydro-Electric Board, formerly by the Mani- 
toba Power Commission. 

The Canadian Electrical Code, Part I, 
Seventh Edition, as amended by these regu- 
lations, is again adopted as standards gov- 
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erning the construction, installation, main- 
tenance, repair, extension, alteration and 
use of electric wiring and related facilities. 

The main change in the regulations is 
the addition of a new “Schedule B”, sub- 
stituting more comprehensive provisions 
relating to wiring permits and fees than 
those provided in the Code. 


Ontario Highway Traffic Act 


Ontario Regulation 123/61, governing 
the transportation of certain dangerous com- 
modities, has been issued under the High- 
way Traffic Act. It was gazetted June 3. 

The new regulation requires every com- 
mercial motor vehicle and trailer transport- 
ing on a highway flammable liquid, flam- 
mable solid, corrosive liquid, oxidizing 
material, compressed gas or poison in excess 
of 2,500 pounds including the weight of 
the shipping container, to bear on the rear 
and sides a sign, “dangerous” or, where 
applicable, “compressed gas” or “poison”. 

Likewise, every tank truck and tank 
trailer transporting on a highway any of 
these commodities must bear on the rear 
and sides a sign showing the common 
name of the commodity or one of the 
following words applicable to it, namely, 
“flammable”, “acid”, “corrosive liquid”, 
“compressed gas” or “poison”. 

Similarly, every commercial motor vehicle 
and trailer transporting on a highway radio- 
active material must bear a sign, “radio- 
active material’, on the rear and sides. 

The lettering on the foregoing signs must 
be not less than three inches in height and 
on a background of sharply contrasting 
colour. The sign must be removed or 
covered when the vehicle is not transport- 
ing the commodity for which the sign is 
appropriate. 

This regulation does not apply to the 
transportation of materials to which the 
Gasoline Handling Act or the Explosives 
Act (Canada), or regulations made under 
these Acts, apply. 


Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


In Saskatchewan, the general regulations 
respecting trade schools and the special 
regulations governing beauty culture and 
hairdressing trade schools and _ barbering 
schools were replaced by new regulations 
approved by O.C. 928/61 and gazetted June 
9. The new regulations made some changes 
in the provisions respecting security, sales- 
men and repayment of fees and impose 
higher registration fees than formerly. 
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General Regulations 


As before, every person wishing to oper- 
ate a trade school in the province must 
register with the Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, submitting with the prescribed fee, 
the particulars specified. The statements as 
to courses, fees and texts, books and other 
supplies and equipment must now give 
details. Also, the certificate from the local 
medical officer of health and fire chief must 
certify that the trade school has complied 
with all building, sanitary, fire and other 
regulations and that all equipment, machin- 
ery and tools used meet all requirements. 


Upon registration, the operator may not 
make any changes in fees, courses, sales 
circulars, advertisements, certificates or in 
requirements relating to text books or other 
supplies and equipment without the approval 
of the Deputy Minister. 


The registration fee has been raised to $50 
for one course and $25 for each additional 
course, subject to a maximum fee of $275. 


Under the new regulations, the Deputy 
Minister may require a keeper or operator 
of a trade school or any person offering 
correspondence or home study courses to 
post up to $10,000 security in the form 
of a bond or policy of a surety or bond- 
ing company licensed under the Saskat- 
chewan Insurance Act, 1960. Previously, it 
was mandatory for a keeper or operator to 
post $1,000 security in the form of cash, 
bond or other security approved by the 
Deputy Minister. 

The revised regulations state that no 
person may sell trade school courses unless 
he is employed by a registered trade school 
operator and has been licensed under the 
Act. Every operator must pay a fee of $10 
in respect of each application for a sales- 
man’s licence and for each renewal. The 
Deputy Minister of Education may refuse to 
grant a salesman’s licence or to renew one 
if he thinks that the applicant is not a 
suitable person or he may impose such 
terms, conditions or restrictions as he deems 
necessary. When a salesman’s services are 
terminated, the operator must notify the 
Deputy Minister immediately. 

No fee in excess of $25 may be collected 
from a student more than three months in 
advance of the commencement of the course 
of instruction. 

The rules regarding the amount of fees 
that may be retained by a school if a 
student does not complete his course have 
also been changed. In such cases trade 
school operators may keep only the fees 
paid for lessons completed and marked, 
or for the weeks and months of instruction 
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actually taken, depending on how fees are 
fixed, plus an additional $25. 

Operators or agents of trade schools are 
again prohibited from guaranteeing a posi- 
tion to any person. No person may publish 
any advertisement relating to any trade 
school without first having obtained the 
approval of the Deputy Minister. Misleading 
advertising is also prohibited. 

In any trade school, the qualifications 
of teachers, the standards and methods of 
instruction, admission requirements, length 
of courses, maximum enrolment, condition 
of buildings, suitability of premises and 
equipment, and safety devices used are sub- 
ject to the approval of the Deputy Minister 
or other authorized person. The Deputy 
Minister must be notified whenever there 
is any change in the teaching staff or any 
change of premises. 

As previously, every trade school oper- 
ator is required to submit an annual statis- 
tical statement to the Deputy Minister. 

The Deputy Minister is again authorized 
to cancel a registration of a trade school if 
he finds that its equipment and means of 
instruction are inadequate, that the educa- 
tion and welfare of the students are insuffi- 


ciently provided for, that the charges are 
unreasonable or that any regulations are 
not being observed. 


Regulations for Beauty Culture, Hairdressing 
and Barbering Schools 


The regulations for beauty culture and 
hairdressing and barbering trade schools are 
substantially the same as formerly. 

In these schools the course of instruction 
must consist of at least 1,000 hours of 
instruction, demonstration and practice dur- 
ing a period of six months. The regulations 
further provide that the courses must include 
250 hours of instruction in theory or demon- 
stration of technique by instructors in the 
case of beauty culture and _ hairdressing 
schools and 150 hours in the case of 
barbering schools. 

All such schools must employ at least 
one instructor for each 15 students. Each 
instructor must be a qualified operator with 
at least two years practical experience in 
the trade. 

As before, schools are required to keep 
accurate attendance records and no person 
may receive a certificate of proficiency 
without having completed the course of 
instruction. 





Series of Broadcasts on Older Worker Problem Begins Next Month 


A series of six weekly radio broadcasts 
dealing with various aspects of the social 
and economic problem of the older worker 
will be carried this autumn by the Labour 
Department’s weekly radio program “Canada 
at Work”. The series will run from the 
week beginning September 24 to the end of 
the week beginning October 29 and will be 
carried by some 80 radio stations from 
coast to coast. 

The opening broadcast will be a talk by 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
who will introduce the series by describing 
the problem and its social and economic 
implications. He will explain how discrimin- 
atory attitudes can arise and how harmful 
they can be, both to the individual and the 
community at large. 

The other five broadcasts will be by 
competent authorities in their respective 
fields. The date, speaker and subject of the 
five are: 

Week beginning October 1, Miss Marion 
V. Royce, Director, Women’s Bureau, De- 
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partment of Labour, Ottawa, “The Older 
Woman and the Working World.” 


Week beginning October 8, A. Andras, 
Director of Legislation, Canadian Labour 
Congress, “Retirement Practices and Their 
Implications.” 


Week beginning October 15, James L. 
Clare, Actuarial Consultant, former Profes- 
sor of Actuarial Mathematics, University of 
Manitoba, “Do You Support Your Pension 
Plan—or Does Your Pension Plan Work 
For You?” 

Week beginning October 22, D. K. Grant, 
M.D., Director of Medical Services, Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, “Occu- 
pational Medicine and the Older Worker.” 

Week beginning October 29, speaker and 
subject to be announced. 

A list of the stations carrying these talks 
may be obtained by writing to the Infor- 
mation Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Coming issues of the LABOUR GAZETTE 
will carry summaries of the talks. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for May show a decrease in the number of claimants for regular 
benefits, compared with May 1960. A greater decrease is recorded for initial 
than for renewal claims. The seasonal benefit period expired in mid-month. 


Claimantst for regular benefits totalled 
341,000 on May 31, in comparison with 
364,300 on May 31, 1960. 


On April 28, the claimant count was 
713,100, consisting of some 466,400 regular 
and some 246,800 seasonal benefit claims. 
Regular claimants thus declined by 125,400 
during the month and were 23,300 fewer 
than at the same date last year; almost 95 
per cent of them were males. 

Postal claimants accounted for 32 per cent 
of the total on May 31, virtually unchanged 
from last year. On April 28, there were 
35 per cent postal claimants among the 
regular claimants. 

The volume of initial and renewal claims, 
at 162,100 during May, was almost 25 per 
cent below the April total of 209,600. Dur- 
ing May 1960 the total was 165,600. 

Persons terminating their benefit rights 
and seeking to re-establish a subsequent 
benefit period filed between 45,000 and 
50,000 initial claims, estimated to be close 
to 50 per cent of the total. More than 90 
per cent of the seasonal benefit claims 
processed during May belonged in this 
category and did not represent new separa- 
tions from employment. 

The average weekly estimate of beneficiar- 
ies was 563,500 in May, in comparison with 
708,200 in April and 560,800 in May 1960. 

Benefit payments amounted to $58.7 mil- 
lion in May as against $64.5 million in April 
and $52.2 million in May 1960. 

The interval during which seasonal benefit 
was operative terminated on May 20 (May 
21 in 1960). The claimant count for the end 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live”’ file at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employmeim 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 





of May therefore represents claimants for 
regular benefit only, whereas April figures 
include seasonal benefit. 

The average benefit payment per week 
compensated was $23.68 in May, $23.98 in 
April, and $22.17 in May 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
May showed that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 3,706,820 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1961. 

At May 31, registered employers num- 
bered 332,342, a decrease of 52 since April 
30, 1961. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May 1961 enforcement officers 
across Canada conducted 8,253 investiga- 
tions; 4,079 were spot checks of postal and 
counter claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions and 174 were mis- 
cellaneous investigations. The remaining 
4,000 were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions* were begun in 225 cases, 
37 against employers and 188 against claim- 
ants. Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ false statements or misrepre- 
sentations numbered 2,459.* 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in May _ totalled 
$26,021,228.93, compared with $22,590,- 
150.58 in April and $25,187,592.93 in May 
1960. 


Benefits paid in May totalled $58,704,- 
100.43, compared with $64,540,209.48 in 
April and $52,213,351.82 in May 1960. 

The balance in the Fund on May 31 was 
$110,051,922.26; on April 30 it was $142,- 
734,793.76 and on May 31, 1960 it was 
$299 293,511.04. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1835, April 28, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 35 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on August 8, 1960, 
at the National Employment Office in 
Oshawa, Ontario. He stated in the applica- 
tion that he had worked as a labourer for 
the B ........... Company, Oshawa, from No- 
vember 1959 to May 20, 1960, and that his 
reason for separation was: “Went on com- 
pensation from 23 May 1960 to 4 July 1960. 
Unemployed since 4 July 1960—back 
injury.” In regard to the latter, the record 
contains, inter alia, two letters, one dated 
August 2, 1960, addressed to the claimant 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
the other dated August 8, 1960, written to 
the manager of the Oshawa office of the 
Commission by Dr. Y............ » M.D., of the 
South Plant Medical Centre of the B.......... 
Company, Oshawa. They read: 

August 2, 1960 
_ You have been awarded $418.24 compensa- 
tion to July 4, 1960 and final. 

We have credited $275.00 of this amount to 


your employer to cover advances. A cheque for 
the balance will be mailed to you. 
August 8, 1960 

This gentleman states that Dr. 
examined him on July 4, 1960 and found him 
capable of doing light work which was unavail- 
able as of that date. He further states that 
Dr. Z—— of Whitby, Ontario, released him 
for full duties as of Tuesday, August 2, 1960. 

On August 19, 1960, the claimant filed an 
application to have his claim for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit antedated to cover 
the period from July 3, 1960, to August 7, 
1960, for the following reasons: 

I was injured 22 May 1960; I was paid sick 
benefits by the B Company until I was 
awarded compensation and was paid compensa- 
tion until 4 July 60 (see copy of letter dated 
2 August 60). I was capable of doing light 
work as of the 4 July 1960 (see the B—— 
Company’s Medical Officer’s letter d/8 Aug. 
60). I feel that I am entitled to UI. Benefits 
from 3 July 60 and didn’t come into this office 
as I thought I was still drawing compensation 
and not entitled to U.I. Benefits. 

The insurance officer allowed the claim 
effective August 7, 1960, but did not approve 
the antedate thereof, because, in his opinion, 
the claimant had not shown good cause for 


————s 
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delay in making his claim (sections 46(3) of 
the Act and 150 of the Regulations). 

On September 2, 1960, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 


. . . I received an injury in the South Plant 
of the B Company on May 21st and was 
on compensation. I was pronounced fit for a 
light job on July 4th by an Insurance doctor, 
and also my own doctor. I reported twice to 
the B Company in order to get a light job 
and was informed that there were none avail- 
able. This was on July 4th and Sth. I was told 
by an official at the Employment Office of the 
Company to go home and that I would 
be notified when a job became available that 
they felt that I could handle. I never received 
any call. 

On August 2nd, 1960, I received a letter 
from the Compensation Board that I was receiv- 
ing my final payment from them, which paid 
me up until July 4th, and I received the final 
cheque on August 3, 1960. 

The basis of my request to have the claim 
antedated is that I was unaware of the fact 
that my compensation was being cut off as of 
July 4th until I received the notification from 
the Compensation Board on August 2nd... 











The board of referees heard the case in 
Oshawa on October 5, 1960, and by a 
unanimous decision, allowed the appeal, on 
the grounds that the claimant had acted in 
good faith and was of the understanding 
that the Workmen’s Compensation would 
continue; for that reason he had proved 
good cause for not filing a claim earlier. 
The decision reads in part as follows: 


. . . The claimant and his representative, the 
President of Local 222, UAW, attended the 
hearing and after the representative explained 
in detail how this became a compensation case, 
the claimant and the representative argued that 
the antedating of this claim should be allowed 
and the claimant did not receive notice from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board to the 
effect that his compensation had been discon- 
tinued as of 2nd July, and that this was a final 
payment. The claimant reiterated that when he 
was examined on 4th July (see letter dated 
8th August 1960, from the B Company), 
he was found capable of doing light work but 
such work was not available at the plant. How- 
ever, he did not file, or make application for 
employment at the local office of the UIC as 
he was of the firm opinion that compensation 
would be continued and was quite astonished 
when he received a letter from the Compensa- 
tion Board telling him that his compensation 
was discontinued as of 2nd July 1960. The 
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letter to the claimant from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board is dated 2nd August 1960, and 
was received by claimant on 4th or Sth August 
1960) 3 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and stated: 


. . . This claimant restricted unduly his 
chances of obtaining work by his failure to 
register for work at his local office. He has 
failed to prove that he was available for work 
during the period for which he requested ante- 
dating and therefore he has not fulfilled one 
of the conditions imposed by Regulation 150. 

In CUB-626 the Umpire refused to disturb 
the decision of the court of referees who 
allowed the antedate where the claimant was 
not notified of the discontinuance of payments 
of compensation until two weeks after the 
effective date of discontinuance and there was 
no further delay in making the claim for bene- 
fit. In CUB 1570 the application to antedate 
was refused for a_ period which involved 
78 working days; the Umpire found that the 
claimant was not prevented from attending at 
the local office by circumstances beyond his 
control nor was it reasonable in the circum- 
stances that the claimant should not so attend 
as the only reason given for the failure to 
attend was because of the claimant’s impression 
that he could not collect workmen’s compensa- 
tion and insurance benefit at the same time. 

In the instant case the claimant knew that 
the medical officer had found him (the claim- 
ant) to be fit for work on 4 July 1960, and if 
he were uncertain of his status under the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Insurance Act he 
should have inquired at the local office... 


In a statement of observations and 
representations for consideration by the 
Umpire, the President of Local 222, UAW, 
remarked: 

... There is no question about the fact that, 
had the claimant been notified by the Com- 
pensation Board that his compensation claim 
was final as of July 4th, the claimant would 
have filed a claim for U.I. benefits as of 
July 5th. 

The other fact is that, had the claimant filed 
a claim for benefits when he was declared fit 
for light work, and received them, and later 
also received further payments from the Com- 
pensation Board, he could have been penalized 
or prosecuted by the U.I.C. for making false 
statements when filing his claim... 


On behalf of the claimant and the inter- 
ested Union, the Director of Legislation, 
Canadian Labour Congress, requested and 
attended an oral hearing before the Umpire, 
which was held in Ottawa on April 7, 1961. 
The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
was represented at the hearing by Messrs. 
D. Hain and G. Kieffer. 


Considerations and Conclusions—In de- 
cision CUB 1301, which deals with the case 
of a temporarily disabled claimant who had 
applied for light work with his former 
employer only, the Umpire stated: 

It is a basic principle under the Act that, to 
be considered available for work, a claimant 
must be ready to accept at once any offer of 
suitable employment, and in no case can the 


concept of suitable employment be narrowed 
down to light work for one employer only. 
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_ It is evident that, by restricting his availabil- 
ity to light work with the XYZ Railways, which 
was not made available to him, the claimant, 
to all intents and purposes, was foregoing all 
chances of obtaining employment. 

In the present case, the record shows that 
the only attempts made by the claimant to 
secure work during the entire period covered 
by his request to have his claim antedated 
were at the very beginning of this period, 
viz., on July 4 and 5, 1960, when he visited 
his former employer’s employment office to 
obtain light work. 

Consequently, according to the established 
jurisprudence, the claimant was not avail- 
able for work during the period in question, 
thereby failing to prove that “he fulfilled 
in all respects the conditions of entitle- 
ment to benefit” as required by Regulation 
150(1) (a). 

The claimant’s application to have his 
claim antedated cannot, therefore, be 
approved and I so decide. 

I consequently maintain the insurance 
officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1836, April 28, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant had worked as a labourer for the A........ 
Company from December 7, 1959, to 
July 21, 1960, when he was laid off because 
of a shortage of work. 

On August 2, 1960, he made an initial 
claim for benefit. His first reporting day at 
the local office was August 15, but he re- 
ported on August 12 and explained that he 
was going away on vacation. 

He reported again in person at the 
Oshawa local office on Monday, August 22, 
and stated that he had returned home on 
Saturday August 20, 1960. 

In a letter dated August 23, 1960, he 
explained that on August 2, 1960 (on which 
latter date he made his initial claim) he 
had notified the person who interviewed him 
at the local office of his intention to go 
away for a vacation and that he had been 
advised to come to the local office before 
leaving. He reported to the local office on 
August 12, 1960, and was advised by the 
interviewer to send his weekly reports by 
mail and to report again to the local office 
in person on return from his vacation. He 
returned from his vacation on Saturday, 
August 20 and reported to the local office 
on Monday, August 22. He requested the 
payment of benefit in respect of the week of 
his vacation, stating he had never had 
trouble with this before. He pointed out that 
last year he went to Picton for a week and 
this year he went to Minden. 

The insurance officer notified the claimant, 
by letter, on September 12, 1960, that he 
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was disqualified from receipt of benefit for 
the period August 14 to August 20, 1960, on 
the ground that he had failed to prove he 
was available for work in that he was away 
from the area serviced by the Oshawa local 
office for the purpose of enjoying a vacation. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees contending that he had followed the 
directions given him by the local office inter- 
viewer in regard to the matter of reporting 
to the local office and yet upon attending the 
local office on August 22 after just com- 
pleting his vacation, he was told that he had 
not been available for work during the 
period in question and, therefore, would not 
be paid benefit for that week. He said also 
that had he been informed by the local 
office interviewer that by leaving his home 
area, payment of benefit would be with- 
held, he would have refrained from taking 
a vacation. 


The claimant and his representative, the 
President of Local 222, UAW, attended the 
hearing of the case by a board of referees 
in Oshawa, Ontario, on October 5, 1960. 
The decision of the board reads: 


. .. The Board thought it advisable to hear 
Mr. X—— (the local office official who inter- 
viewed the claimant on August 12, 1960) on 
this subject and he did remember giving this 
information to the claimant. On being ques- 
tioned whether he, Mr. X , had said that 
the claim would be kept alive, he answered in 
the affirmative. However, so there could be no 
misinterpretation by what is meant by keeping 
a claim alive in circumstances of this kind, it 
would be better if this claimant had been told 
that he would not be considered available while 
out of the office area. . 


The Board are of the opinion that this claim- 
ant thought that he was following instructions 
and that he would be entitled to benefit for the 
period in question and again reiterated that he 
would not have left the local office area had 
he been aware that he would not receive bene- 
fit as receipt of U.I. benefit affects his supple- 
mentary insurance benefit. The Board feel that 
the claimant acted in all honesty and that he 
was carrying out instructions which would 
entitle him to receipt of benefit. It was also 
noted by the Board that this claimant was on 
holiday, for the week mentioned, in the town 
of Minden, Ontario, which is approximately 
24 hours drive and had the claimant been noti- 
fied of employment he could readily have 
fulfilled the requirements, namely, to be willing 
and return within 24 hours... 

It is the unanimous decision of the Board of 
Referees that the claimant has proven that he 
was available for work from 14th August to 
20th August 1960, and his appeal is upheld and 
the decision of the Insurance Officer is reversed. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and stated: 


. . . The board of referees allowed the claim- 
ant’s appeal on the following grounds: 


(1) the claimant thought that he would 
receive benefit by following the instruc- 
tions given to him by the local office; 
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(2) he would not have gone away if he had 
been aware that payment of benefit 
would be withheld; 

(3) he had acted in all honesty; 

(4) he could readily have fulfilled the 
requirements, namely, to be willing and 
return within twenty-four hours if he 
had been notified of employment. 


The first three grounds invoked by the board 
to allow the appeal are not pertinent as they 
do not affect one way or another the question 
of availability. The instructions of the local 
office interviewer could permit the claimant to 
keep his claim alive by reporting as directed 
but these instructions could not have any effect 
on the proof of his availability. 

The fourth ground invoked by the board, 
although relating to availability, is not supported 
by any evidence. The claimant has not shown 
that he was seeking employment or that he was 
in any way interested in obtaining work while 
he was on vacation and he has not even alleged 
that he was willing and ready to take work 
while vacationing. To be available for work 
a claimant must be seeking work and be ready, 
able and willing to. accept immediately any 
opportunity of suitable employment. Fulfilment 
of this condition is not in the mind of a person 
who has gone away to enjoy a vacation. CUBs 
218 and 1244 are pertinent and were brought 
to the attention of the board. 

I request that the decision of the board be 
set aside and that the decision of the insurance 
officer be re-instated. 


In a letter dated January 20, 1961, 
addressed to the Manager of the Oshawa 
local office of the Commission the President 
of Local 222, UAW, made certain observa- 
tions which he wished the Umpire to con- 
sider when dealing with the claimant’s case. 

In a memorandum dated January 20, 
1961, also, the local office interviewer 
referred to above, stated: 


I was asked by the Chairman of the Board if 
I had advised the claimant to mail in his forms. 
My reply was that I did not remember this par- 
ticular claimant, but that the same information 
was given to every claimant who stated he was 
leaving on holiday. The Chairman remarked 
that I could then have told the claimant to 
mail in his forms, and I replied, “Yes, but that 
is not all he would be told,” but was given no 
opportunity to elaborate further. 

The information I gave to claimants who 
stated that they would be unable to report as 
they would be out of town was as follows: 

Indicate on your forms in the space con- 
cerning your availability, “left on vacation”, 
and indicate the day on which you leave the 
area. This way we will know that you have 
not returned to work and your claim will not 
go dormant (or will be kept alive). Report to 
this office immediately on your return because 
your availability will not commence until you 
again report in person. 


On behalf of the claimant and the inter- 
ested Union, the Director of Legislation of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, requested an 
oral hearing before the Umpire, which was 
held in Ottawa on April 7, 1961, and 
attended by him. Messrs. D. Hain and 
G. Kieffer represented the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission at the hearing. 

(Continued on page 836) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Peerded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 282 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 233 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the con- 
tract. 


Ae (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
at: 

: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 

Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 5 $1,261,703.00 
Defence Production 142 1,034,848.00 
Post Office 8 ao 4 ie Le, 
RCMP 9 110,295.24 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


nnn nn EEE eEEEasEEaE Se 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $3,545.44 was collected from eight contracts for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 75 


workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto. ) 


Department of Agriculture 


Fort Ellis Marsh N S: Lewis Legge, construction of dyke, Project NS 106, St. Mary’s 
Bay Marsh N S: McCully & Soy Ltd, construction of dykes & drainage works, Project 
NS 52 Tufts Marsh N S: Lewis Legge, construction of dyke, Project NS 117; Beale & Inch 
Construction Ltd, construction of drainage works, Project NS 117. Upper Maccan Marsh 
N S: Beal & Inch Construction Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage works, Project NS 
119, near Marriott Sask: Thompson Construction, construction of Cleland Dam, Oungre 
Sask: Larsens’ Construction Ltd, construction of Community Project, near Outlook Sask: 
McNamara Construction Western Ltd, processing of concrete aggregate, South Saskatche- 
wan River Project. Fort Vermilion Alta: Wesley Creighton & Associates, construction of 
duplex dwelling & double garage, Experimental Farm. Lethbridge Alta: Oland Construc- 
tion (1959) Ltd, construction of dairy & calf barn, Research Station. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Ottawa Maintenance Ltd, * painting galvanized sheeting, windows, 
sash, trim & doors on exterior of Bldgs 411, 418, 419, 495, 496 & 497: Ottawa Building 
Maintenance Ltd, * painting interior of receiving & metal storage sections of Central 
Stores Bldg 457. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N §S: Dell Construction Co Ltd, construction of 200 houses & related 
services (DND 12/60 Air). Ajax Ont: A Newman,* exterior painting of houses. Barrie 
Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Ltd,* exterior painting of houses. Hamilton Ont: Derela 
General Contracting,* construction of retaining wall (FP 6/57); Delmar Contracting 
Ltd, * installation of catch basins & connections (FP 8/57). Kingston Ont: Fontaine Nur- 
sery Farm, site improvement for 71 housing units (FP 4/58). Petawawa Ont: CL M 
Industries Ltd,* installation of line filters to fire alarm circuits & domestic hot water 
controls (DND 13/58 phase 1 Army); C L M Industries Ltd,* installation of line filters 
to fire alarm circuits & domestic hot water controls (DND 13/58, phase 11 Army). 
Sault Ste Marie Ont: J V Rotterdam, exterior painting of 84 housing uits (VR 6/48). 
Windsor Ont: Wilson Tree Service Ltd,* tree preservation (FP 5/59, phase 1). Windsor 
& Essex Ont: National Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 374 housing units. 
Regina Sask: Les Mair & Co, exterior painting of 115 housing units (VR 7/48), Calgary 
Se Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 125 housing units, projects 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Dauphin Indian Agency Man: Sawchyn, Kostiuk & Andreychuk, road construction, Pine 
Creek Reserve. Norway House Indian Agency Man: Hudson Bay Plumbing Co Ltd, re- 
placement of domestic hot water boiler & associated work, Cross Lake IRS. Portage la 
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Prairie Indian Agency Man: Plains City Electric Co, electrical re-wiring of Portage la 
Prairie IRS Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Comfort Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovations 
to mechanical services, Muscowequan IRS. Blockfoot Indian Agency Alta: C Bolderhey 
Construction Co Ltd, tile flooring & decorating, Crowfoot IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency 
Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of staff residence, Janvier Reserve. Lesser 
Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: High Prairie Plumbing & Heating Ltd, mechanical re- 
visions & alterations, Joussard IRS. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: George Williams Con- 
struction Ltd, road construction, Saddle Lake Reserve; Genereux Bldg Sulies, renovation 
of Goodfish Lake Community Hall, Goodfish Lake Indian Reserve. Terrace Indian Agency 
B. C: Ellis Hughes Electric Ltd, electrical wiring & construction of diesel electric ower lant, 
Canyon City Indian day school; Martin Bros Ltd, installation of domestic water supply 
system, Kitimat Indian Reserve No. 2. Yukon Indian Agency Y T; Acme Painters & Deco- 
rators, repairs & improvements to Carcross IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, filling in concrete buttons for argus 
turn around areas, RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: Ontario Electrical Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution system. Porage la Prairie Man: Claydon Co Ltd, 
erection & finishing of prefabricated steel bldg, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Maple Leaf 
Construction Ltd, paving of loading & parking areas in Camp. New Westminster B C: Lick- 
ley, Johnson, Palmer Construction Ltd, construction of barracks bldg, HMCS Aldergrove. 


Building and Maintenance 


Barriefield Ont: Kingston Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 16 bldgs. Camp Borden 
Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, exterior painting of 239 PMQ’s. Centralia Ont: Walmsley 
Bros Ltd, asphalt paving overlay, PMQ roads, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Quintal & 
England Ltd, restoring roof of Bldg No. 33, RMC. St. Catharines Ont: Moir Construction 
Co Ltd, replacing flashings & repairing roof & Masonry, Armoury. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Accurate Electrical Contractor, construction of aerodrome lighting facilities; Waterman- 
Waterbury Co Ltd, heating & ventilating modifications, MSE Bldg, RCAF Station. Edmon- 
ton Alta: Crown Paving & Concrete Ltd, repairs to asphalt paving & curbs, Griesbach 
Barracks. 


Department of Defence Production 


Aldershot N S: Fred T Cleveland, exterior painting of bldgs at Camp. Cornwallis N S: 
M L Foster, exterior painting of various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: Grinnell 
Co of Canada Ltd, alterations & installation of ventilating & fire protection systems in In- 
flammable Stores Bldg D-57, HMCS Dockyard; Standard Construction Co Ltd, renewal 
of mastic floor covering with new concrete & installation of electrical duct system in Bldg 
No S-9, HMCS Stadacona. Moncton N B: Rayner Construction Ltd, excavating around 
perimeter of foundation & removing weeping tile & crushed stones, etc. No. 5 Supply 
Depot. Bagotville Que: Gustave Morin, exterior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station; Plante 
& Frere Enr, replacing built-up roof of Bldg No. 87, RCAF Station; Vaillancourt & Boivin 
Enr, waterproofing of concrete block bldgs, RCAF Station. Mont Apica Que: R Morissette 
& Fils Enr, construction of foundation & pouring of concrete floor, RCAF Station. Parent 
Que: Betteridge & Smith Construction Co,* construction of concrete pad, RCAF Station. 
St. Hubert Que: Richard-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, replacing rolling steel doors, hangar 
No 7, RCAF Station. Ste Therese Que: Houle & Frere Inc, repairs to lightning arresters, 
Permanent Magazines, No 4 Works Coy, RCE, Bouchard Detachment. Centralia Ont: 
Cornell Construction Co Ltd, sand sealing of station roads. Guelph Ont: Cardinal Paint- 
ing & Decorating Co Ltd, painting & repairing Armoury. Fort Churchill Man: Trevi- 
Tile Co, resurfacing floor in officers’ mess kitchen. Neepawa Man: Bridge & Tank Western 
Ltd, replacing tubes & tube sheets in hot air furnace, drill hall. Dundurn Sask: Canada 
Catering Co Ltd, catering. Canoe Lake Alta: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd,* installa- 
tion of observation windows in quadrant bldgs. Lancaster Park Alta: J Mason & Son 
Ltd, painting interior of bldgs, RCAF Station, Namao. Penhold Alta; Border Paving Ltd, 
construction of asphalt roadway & concrete curbing, RCAF Station. North Jerico B C: 
Helge Harvest Painting Co Ltd, interior painting of houses, 2nd Ave & Discovery St. 
Prince Rupert B C: Eby & Sons Ltd. replacing floor beams & erecting concrete footings, 
HMCS Chatham. Vernon B C: Postill & Son, asphalt paving, Sub-Detachment. 


Department of Justice 


Dorchester N B: La Construction Acadienne Ltee, interior completion of industrial 
shops bldg C-18, Dorchester Penitentiary; La Construction Acadienne Ltee, construction 
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of farm camp type “A” bldg No F-58, Dorchester Penitentiary. Stony Mountain Man: Peter 
Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of farm camp type “A” bldg No F-34, Manitoba 


Penitentiary. 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Victoria B C: Yarrows Ltd,* repairs of CHS Wm J Stewart. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Standardd Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of trucking ramp; Purdy 
Bros Ltd, replacement of landside steel doors, shed 22. Saint John N B: E F Andersen, 
construction of rest room facilities, Pier 2-3 extension. Montreal Que: J D Stirling & 
Walsh Canadian Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf extension, Sections 65 to 68; 
Louis Donolo Inc, construction of Toll Plaza & Administration Bldg, Section 4, Cham- 
plain Bridge. Vancouver B C: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of flax cleaners, No 3 Elevator. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Halifax N S: Scotia Sprinklers Ltd, supply & installation of sprinkler system in Old 
Town Clock, Halifax Citadel; Enterprise Stoves Ltd, * installation of heating system for 
Old Town Clock, Halifax Citadel. Louisbourg N S: Barrington & Vokey, * replacement of 
copper roof sections for Museum Bldg & custodian’s residence at Fortress. Riding Mountain 
National Park Man: Minnedosa Plumbing & Heating Ltd, * installation of heating systems 
in toilet & shower bldgs. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Arthur George Lanz, road 
work on Crean Lake Road & Waskesiu Highway. Jasper National Park Alta: Brent Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of Medicine Lake-Maligne Lake Road. 


Department of Public Works 


Burnt Island Nfild: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Channel 
Nfld: Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Codroy Nfld. T C Gorman 
(Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction of breakwater & harbour improvements. St. Bernard’s N fd: 
Babb Construction Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Charlottetown P E I: Curran & Briggs 
Ltd, sea wall extension. Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Jerome O’Brien, seed- 
ing, Gulf Shore Road from Brackley Point Road to West end of Rustico Island. Souris P E. Yh 
L E Wellner Jr, wharf acquisition & reconstruction. Comeauville N S: Joseph S Surette, 
breakwater improvements. lingwall N S: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, quay wall repairs, HMC Dockyard; 
Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of bldg for Queen’s Printer. Osborne N S: 
Shelburne Contracting Ltd, wharf repairs. West Baccaro N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Island River N B: J] W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf extension. St. 
Martin's N B: R L Galbraith, wharf repairs. Shippegan N B: Tracy Construction Inc, 
harbour improvements. Anse au Griffon Que: Perimo Construction Inc, harbour improve- 
ments. Beauharnois Que: Giard Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Farnham Que: P Baillargeon Ltee, construction of retaining wall. Fort Chimo Que: The 
Tower Co (1961) Ltd, construction of nursing station. Natashquan Que: Landry Construc- 
tion, concrete pavement at wharf. Pointe au Loup Que: Perimo Construction Inc, break- 
water improvements. Port St Francois Que: Rolland Lemire, construction of protection 
works. Rimouski Que: Jean Marie Boucher, construction of shed. Riviere au Renard Que: 
Perimo Construction Inc, repairs to protection works; Clement Dumaresq, fishing harbour 
repairs. Roberval Que: Wilfrid Gagnon, alterations to UIC space, federal bldg. St Andre de 
Kamouraska Que: Jean-Baptiste Rioux, wharf repairs. Carleton Place Ont: M Sullivan & 
Son Ltd, construction of WSAC Bldg. Goderich Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, pier 
reconstruction. Hamilton Ont: Wilchar Construction Ltd, additions & alterations to Terminal 
“A”. Ottawa Ont: Stanley G Brookes, re-lighting of main library, reading room & adjoining 
offices, Supreme Court Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of UIC 
Bldg; Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, construction of translators’ booths, Senate Chamber; 
Perini Ltd, construction of Administration Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture, Dept of National Health 
& Welfare; P E Brule Co Ltd, construction of DPW district office bldg, Plouffe Park; 
Proulx Electric, electrical alterations, RCMP Barracks bldg, 31 Spadina Ave. Rondeau 
(Erieau) Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Dauphin Man: Louis 
Ducharme & Associates Ltd, construction of dormitory bldg & laundry addition to school, 
Dauphin Indian Agency. Gimli Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, construction of 
breakwater. Regina Sask: Rapistan Canada Ltd, installation of forward parcels primary 
sorting equipment, Post Office. Banff National Park Alta: Bill Hopps & Co Ltd, painting & 
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minor repairs to structures on Trans-Canada Highway. Edson Alta: Watson (Tofield) Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Lacombe Alta: Fraser & Rice Construction 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. St Albert Alta: Robert Holzer Construction, construction 
of post office bldg. Co-op Bay (Egmont) B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, float extension. 
Matilda Creek B C: T Gibson, approach & float repairs. Sea Otter Cove & San Josef Bay 
B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of additional mooring buoys. Yoho National 
Park B C: General Construction Co Ltd, bituminous concrete pavement, Mile 0 to 16, 
Trans-Canada Highway. Enterprise N W T: Park Bros Ltd & Bain Bros Construction Ltd, 
reconstruction of MacKenzie Highway, Mile 25 southerly to Mile 51. Fort Providence 
N W T: Territorial Expeditors Ltd, construction of wharf. Yellowknife N W T: Frenchy’s 
Transport Ltd, construction of Yellowknife River Bridge approaches; Lanky Exploration 
& Development Ltd, alignment improvements, Mile 1-2, Airport Road. Flat Creek—Eagle 
Plain Y T: Pembina River Construction Ltd, grading & culverts, Mile 62-74, Development 
Road. 
Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


St John’s Nfld: Canadian Ingersoll Rand Co Ltd, construction of pneumatic drilling 
rig for Drillboat 401. Cape St Mary’s N S: Trask & Shaw Ltd, dredging. Carleton Village 
N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, dredging. Digby N S: Eric Van Tassel, construction of 
pedestrian ramp, federal bldg. Liverpool N S: Harbour Development Ltd, dredging. Trout 
Cove N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, dredging. Shippegan N B: Verreault Navigation Inc, 
dredging. Bonaventure Que: Gilles Forest, installation of lock boxes, federal bldg. Havre 
Aubert Que: McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Ile aux Noix Que: Armand Barriere, wharf 
raising. Mont Louis Que: Horace Lemieux, wharf repairs. Montreal Que: Honeywell Con- 
trols Ltd, preventative maintenance contract on automatic controls, National Film Board 
Bldg. Rock Island Que: Wm Lavallee Construction Ltd, alterations to Post Office bldg. 
Vercheres Que: Les Entreprises Sorel Engrs, repairs to lighting system. Beamsville Ont: 
Stork Construction, installation of lock boxes, Post Office. Cobourg Ont: Cobourg Con- 
struction Ltd, waling repairs. Collingwood Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, dredging. 
Grant’s Landing Ont: L R Brown & Co, wharf repairs. Kingsville Ont: Russell Construc- 
tion Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: John A Hoskins, repairs to 30 Lydia St; Normand Con- 
struction, alterations to No 6 Temporary Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
RCMP Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of metal partitions, Jackson Bldg; 
McAuliffe-Grimes Ltd, alterations to 40 Lydia St; M Pharand Construction alterations in 
Board Room, Hunter Bldg; Rene Cleroux, plumbing repairs, Neatby Bldg, CEF; H H 
Popham & Co Ltd, installation of metal partitions, 615 Booth St; Picco & Kolman, repairs 
to East Block; Fixit Household Services Ltd, modifications to boilers, boiler room, Cartier 
Square; Glebe Electric Ltd, improvement to lighting system, Connaught Bldg; Decoration 
Raymond, redecoration of basement, Mackenzie Bldg; Stanley G Brookes, installation of 
buzzer system, laboratory, CEF; Superior Propane Ltd, alterations to various bldgs, Tun- 
ney’s Pasture; Doran Constrluction Co, alterations to Dairy Research Bldg, CEF; A G Reed, 
improvement to lighting system, Postal Terminal Bldg: Otis Elevator Co Ltd, elevator 
modifications, 514 Sussex St; Potter Bros & Co, installation of window air conditionng unit, 
No 5 Temporary Bldg; Stanley Sulphur Construction Co Ltd, alterations to RCMP Head- 
quarters; J R Statham Construction Ltd, alterations to Confederation Bldg; Roland 
Lariviere, structural alterations to Trade & Commerce Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction 
Co, renovations to No 3 Temporary Bldg. Parry Sound Ont: Lloyd Parrick, alterations to 
federal bldg; Darlington Construction, wharf repairs. Port McNicoll Ont: Ontario Marine 
& Dredging Ltd, dredging. St Williams Ont: Marine Service & Contracting Ltd, dredging. 
Tobermory Ont: E D Kalfleich & C Whicher, repairs to glance booms. Toronto Ont: R W H 
Binnie Ltd, alterations to Arthur Meighen Bldg; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, installation of 
security locks, Mackenzie Bldg; McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Wolfe Island Cut Ont: 
McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Winnipeg Man: Building Mechaniscs Ltd, alterations to 
federal bldg. Chemainus B C: Pacific Piledriving Co, float renewal. Fraser River B C: 
British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Vancouver B C Burrard Dry Dock 
Ltd, overhaul of Dredge PWD 322 & auxiliary craft. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Cote Ste Catherine Que: B & D Transport Ltee, construction of access road from High- 
way 9C to Cote Ste Catherine wharf & back-filling portion of wharf. Montreal Que: Frost 
Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, supply & erection of chain link fencing at Jacques Cartier 
Bridge & Cote Ste Catherine Lock. Cardinal Ont: Roads Resurfacing Co Ltd, paving of 
causeway. St Catharines Ont: Stewart-Hinan Corporation Ltd, construction of linemen’s 
bldgs at Locks 1, 2, 4, 5 & 6, Welland Canal. 
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Department of Transport 


Gull Island Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of single dwelling & double bungalow 
& demolition of existing dwelling. Peckford’s Island Nfld: Davis Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of double bungalow, combined fog alarm bldg & light tower & demolition of 
existing bldgs. Cape Spencer N B: Ralph Chouinard, construction of two single dwellings 
& demolition of assistant lightkeeper’s dwelling. Bird Rocks, M. I, Que: J M Cote, con- 
struction of combined fog alarm & radio beacon bldg. Montreal Que: The Highway Paving 
Co Ltd, extension & strengthening of runway 06L-24R & surface treatment of runway 10-28, 
International Airport. Quebec Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of LI lighting for 
approaches 12 & 30 & taxiway extension, Airport. Sherbrooke Que: Newton Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg & related work. Collingwood Ont: Collingwood 
Shipyards, * construction of twin screw passenger & cargo vessel. near Lakefield Ont: 
Stanley R Leeper, construction of two lockmaster’s dwellings at Locks No 22 & 24. 
Malton Ont: Dufferin Construction Co Ltd, paving of service roads, Airport; K J Beamish 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete taxiways & gravel roadways to new hanger 
area, Airport (Millard & Sanderson Acfield). North Bay Ont: Curran & Briggs Ltd, con- 
struction of terminal area roads & car park, Airport. Owen Sound Ont: Russel Bros,* 
construction of twin screw diesel engine supply & buoy vessel. near Port Rowan Ont: Backus 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of frame dwelling at Long Point lightstation. Sault 
Ste Marie Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, construction of car parking area & service roads, 
Airport Matthews Concrete Ltd, installation of water supply & sewage disposal sys- 
tem for terminal area. Lynn Lake Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd & Simkin’s Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of garage, relocation of staff dwellings & related work. 
The Pas Man: Lamb & Murray, installation of LI lighting, approach No 30, Airport. North 
Battleford Sask: Larry’s Electric Ltd, installation of LI lighting, approach No 12, Airport. 
Edmonton Alta: Remi Berube, discing, floating, etc of areas adjacent to runway 01-19 & 
11-29 & related work, International Airport; McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, 
construction of NDB bldg & related work at Coulee. Fort McMurray Alta: Poole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of garage, relocation of staff dwellings & related work. 
Abbotsford B C: Deitcher’s Construction, construction of ILS localizer, glide path, middle 
marker bldgs & related work, Airport. Addenbroke Island B C: McGinnis Construction 
Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Boat Bluff B C: J H Todd & Sons Ltd, construction 
of single dwelling, Lightstation. Bull Harbour B C: Quinney & Fuller Construction Ltd, 
construction of radio control bldg & related work. Fort St John B C: Electric Power 
Equipment Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities including LI lights on approach 
11. Hope B C: Frank’s Sheet Metal & Plumbing Ltd, renewal of water system, Airport. 
Fort Smith N W T: Fort Smith Construction, construction of extension to hydrogen 
generator & balloon inflation bldg & related work. Norman Wells N W T: Byrnes & Hall 
Construction Ltd, construction of garage & related work. Resolute Bay N W T: The Tower 
Co (1961) Ltd, prefabrication & erection of mess & recreation bldg, laboratory bldg & 
related work. Yellowknife N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of garage & 
related work. Mayo Y T Ewing Transport development of NDB site & related work. 


consider that he has failed to prove that he 


Decisions of Umpire 


(Continued from page 830) 

Considerations and Conclusions: In De- 
cision CUB 126, the Umpire stated: “It is 
not the intent of the Act to allow benefit to 
be paid to insured persons when they are 
on voluntary vacation.” 

By his own admission, the claimant in the 
present case was on vacation during the 
period August 14 to August 20, 1960. More- 
over, he has adduced no evidence to show 
that he made or even intended to make any 
search for employment during that period. 
In view of the foregoing circumstances, I 
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was available for work during the said 
period. I consequently decide to allow the 
insurance oOfficer’s appeal. 


I must add that the claimant’s absence 
from the local office area during the period 
in question was not a consideration in reach- 
ing my decision, which decision would have 
been the same had he stayed in Oshawa and 
taken a vacation at that particular time. 
Therefore, the conversation which allegedly 
took place between him and the local office 
employee when he visited that office on 
August 12, 1960, had no bearing whatsoever 
on the point at issue. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, July 1961 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
remained unchanged at 129.0 between June 
and July 1961*. Seasonally higher prices 
within the food component and a slight 
increase in the health and personal care 
component were offset by declines in the 
clothing, transportation, and recreation and 
reading components. The housing, and 
tobacco and alcohol indexes remained un- 
changed over the period. 


The food index increased 1.1 per cent to 
124.9 from 123.5 due primarily to seasonally 
higher prices for most fresh vegetables and 
eggs. Increased prices for some meat items 
and coffee were also recorded. The increases 
were partially offset by lower prices for a 
variety of fresh fruit items, particularly 
oranges, grapes and strawberries. 


The housing component remained un- 
changed at 132.9 over the period. A slight 
increase in the shelter index was balanced 
by a similar decline in the household opera- 
tion index. Both the rent and home-owner- 
ship sub-groups advanced slightly due to 
increased repair prices and in the latter sub- 
group prices were higher for new houses. 


Within household operation, the home 
furnishings index declined as a result of 
lower prices for most appliances and furni- 
ture items, carpets and cotton sheets. Prices 
of dishes and glassware increased, however. 
The household supplies and services index 
advanced slightly, with higher prices for 
toilet paper, floor wax and household help. 


The clothing index moved down 0.3 per 
cent from 112.5 to 112.2, as slightly lower 
prices were recorded for men’s wear 
and more significant declines occurred in 
women’s wear and piece goods. The decrease 
was primarily due to sale prices for men’s 
suits, women’s street dresses and spring 
coats, and dress material. 


A decline of 1.8 per cent occurred in the 
transportation index which moved to 138.7 
from 141.2, as a result of reductions in 
automobile prices. The removal of the excise 
tax on passenger cars combined with normal 
seasonal price declines appreciably lowered 
the index for automobile purchase. The 
price of gasoline advanced slightly over the 
period. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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The health and personal care index moved 
up fractionally from 155.0 to 155.1, an 
increase of 0.1 per cent. The health care 
component was unchanged over the period, 
while the index of personal care supplies 
increased 0.2 per cent. 


The recreation and reading index declined 
Oper cent to? 145.0. tron 145.52 ine 
decrease was due to the recreation com- 
ponent in which prices of television sets and 
radios declined seasonally. The tobacco and 
alcohol index remained unchanged at 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1961 


Consumer price indexes for 10 regional 
cities (1949100) remained unchanged in 
four centres between May and June 1961; 
four indexes increased and two declinedy. 

Increases were 0.3 per cent in St. John’s 
and Montreal and 0.1 per cent in Winnipeg 
and Saskatoon-Regina; Saint John, Ottawa, 
Toronto and Edmonton-Calgary showed no 
change. Declines were recorded of 0.2 per 
cent in Halifax and of 0.5 per cent in 
Vancouver. 


Increases in the food indexes were com- 
mon to five cities, ranging from 0.2 per 
cent in Edmonton-Calgary to 0.7 per cent 
in St. John’s, Ottawa, and Saskatoon-Regina. 
Indexes in the other five cities declined, with 
decreases ranging from 0.1 per cent in 
Toronto to 1.6 per cent in Vancouver. 


The shelter group index advanced in five 
cities, remained unchanged in three and de- 
clined in two. Clothing indexes were up in 
three cities, unchanged in four, and down in 
three. In the household operation group, 
six cities registered an incerase, two recorded 
declines, and two remained unchanged. 
Other commodities and services indexes were 
higher in two cities, lower in two, and 
unchanged in the remaining six. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as fol- 
lows: Montreal +0.4 to 128.3; St. John’s 
A310 LL, Winnipeg -+0.1 to 126.7; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.1 to 124.7; Vancouver 
_0.7 to 128.4; Halifax —0.2 to 127.8. Saint 
John, Ottawa, Toronto and Edmonton- 
Calgary remained unchanged at 129.7, 129.0, 
130.2 and 124.2 respectively. 





+On base June 1951—100. 
*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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Wholesale Price Index, May 1961 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose to 231.3 in May, 0.2 
per cent higher than in April but 0.1 per 
cent below May 1960. 


Two major group indexes were higher and 
five were lower in May than in April; the 
iron products group index remained un- 
changed at 259.1. 


The non-ferrous metals group index 
advanced 2.1 per cent in May, to 178.3 from 
174.7 in April, mainly because of increases 
in prices for copper, copper products, and 
tin. 

The non-metallic minerals group index 
declined 0.4 per cent to 183.8 in May from 
184.5 in April, due to lower prices for clay 
and allied products and for petroleum 
products. 


Principal causes for the 0.7 per cent 
increase in the textile products group index 
were higher prices for raw cotton, worsted 
and wool cloth, and worsted yarns; the index 
went up to 234.4 from 232.8. 


Decreases of 0.2 per cent or less occurred 
in the following four major group indexes: 
vegetable products to 200.2 from 200.6; 
chemical products to 187.8 from 188.0; 
animal products to 250.8 from 251.0; and 
wood products to 302.2 from 302.3. 





1960 


1961 1962. 1963 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.2 per cent to 127.6 
in June, a record for any month. The 
previous peak for the index was [eA pass 
reached last December. However, the June 
rise did not disturb the basic stability of the 
index and did not cut into the purchasing 
power of the average factory worker. 


The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
attributes the increase to price increases for 
fresh fruit and vegetables, in short supply 
at the time, and to higher prices for used 
cars, West Coast gasoline, and housing 
items. 


Last month’s index was 0.9 per cent 
higher than in June 1960, mainly because 
of a 2 per cent rise in costs of services; 
home repairs, hospitalization and surgical 
insurance, doctors’ fees and public trans- 
portation fares also contributed to its rise 
over the year. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, May 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from Tis io 
113.6 between mid-April and mid-May. At 
this level it was 3.3 points above the level 
of May 1960. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LaABour 
GAZETTE. List No. 154 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following four talks were sponsored 
and published by the Federal Department 
of Labour in Ottawa in 1961. 

1. HAasLaAM, PuyLuis. The Elizabeth Fry 
Society. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is Executive Director, Toronto 
Branch of the Elizabeth Fry Society. She tells 
about a day’s activities in the Toronto Branch 
of the Society. This organization helps girls 


and women who have come into conflict with 
the law. 


Kirkpatrick, A. M. The John Howard 
Societies. Pp. 5. 

The speaker is Executive Director of the 
John Howard Society of Ontario. He tells 
about the work of the John Howard Societies 
in helping released prisoners. 

3. MACDONALD, J. LorNE. Social Work 
and Canadian Welfare. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Assistant Professor of Social 
Work of the University of Ottawa, talked 
about social work as a career. 

4. TayLor, A. CHARLES. Farm Safety. 
Pp. 4. 

A talk about accidents on the farm and how 
they are caused. 


Economic Conditions 


5. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Private 
and Public Investment in Canada, 1946- 
1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 
39. 

“This publication draws together . .. the final 
estimates...that were previously published 
annually in the reports ‘Private. and Public 
Investment in Canada, Outlook’,” issued by the 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce. 


6. GREAT BRITAIN. TREASURY. Preliminary 
Estimates of National Income and Expendi- 
ture, 1955 to 1960. London, HMSO, 1961. 
Ppy15: 

7. HANSEN, ALVIN Harvey. Monetary 
Theory and Fiscal Policy. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 236. 

8. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR Europe. Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1960; Including Studies of Some 
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Problems of Agricultural Development in 
Europe and the Soviet Union, Europe and 
the Trade Needs of the Less Developed 
Countries and Economic Development in 
Albania and Bulgaria. Geneva, 1961. 1 vol. 
(various pagings). 

9. U.S. CoNGREsS. JoINT ECONOMIC CoM- 
MITTEE. Current Economic Situation and 
Short-Run Outlook. Hearings before the 
Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States, Eighty-Sixth Congress, 
Second Session, pursuant to Sec. 5(a) of 
Public Law 304 (79th Congress). December 
7 and 8, 1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 266. 

The witnesses before the Committee were 
asked to discuss the present economic situa- 
tion in terms of employment trends, rates of 
use of capacity, demand, etc., and to suggest 
ways of improving the economy. 

10. U.S. ConGrREss. JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. January 1961 Economic 
Report of the President and the Economic 
Situation and Outlook. Hearings before the 
Joint Economic Committee, Congress of 
the United States, Eighty-Seventh Congress, 
First Session, pursuant to Sec. 5(a) of Public 
Law 304 (79th Congress). Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 725. 

Hearings held between February 9 and 
April 10, 1961. 

11. U.S. Concress. JoINT ECONOMIC 
CoMMITTEE. 1961 Joint Economic Report; 
Report of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, on the 
January 1961 Economic Report of the Presi- 


dent, with Minority and Other Views. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 138. 
Employment Management 

12. BririsH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. 


Work Study in Hotels and Catering. London 
[n.d., 1960?] Pp. 28. 

Contains eleven case studies pointing out 
how work study has resulted in elimination of 
waste, reduction of costs and more efficient 
use of staff in hotels and restaurants. 

13. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION. 
Report on Employment of Mature Workers. 
New York, 1960. Pp. 36. 

A brief report on the problem of the older 
workers and a presentation of arguments for 
hiring them. 

14. U.S. Bureau oF LaBor STATISTICS. 
Pension Plans under Collective Bargaining: 
Normal Retirement, Early and Disability 
Retirement, Fall 1959. Washington, GPO 
T9G le Loe so. 

An analysis of 300 selected pension plans 
under collective bargaining. 
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Industrial Disputes 


15. Ross, ARTHUR Max. Changing Pat- 
terns of Industrial Conflict, by Arthur M. 
Ross and Paul T. Hartman. New York, 
Wiley, 1960. Pp. 220. 


An analysis of national trends and _inter- 
national differences in strike activity in fifteen 
countries of North America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. Two of the findings of 
the authors are: ‘fa pronounced decline in 
strike activity throughout the world” and, 
“those strikes that do occur have been growing 
much shorter.” 

16. STRAND, KENNETH THOMSON. Juris- 
dictional Disputes in Construction: the 
Causes, the Joint Board and the NLRB. 
Pullman, Washington State University, 
School of Economics and Business, Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research, 1961. 
Pp, 197. 

The author attempts to answer these ques- 
tions: 1. What causes jurisdictional disputes 
and strikes in the construction industry? 2. How 
can these jurisdictional disputes and strikes be 
settled? 3. What attempts have been made to 
establish a method of settling the disputes? 
4. Is the National Joint Board for Settlement of 
Jurisdictional Disputes in the Building and 
Construction Industry effective? 5. Is the Taft- 
Hartley Act effective in helping to settle dis- 
putes? 6. Can improvements be made in either 
the National Joint Board for Settlement of 
Jurisdictional Disputes or the Taft-Hartley Act? 

17. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
National Emergency Disputes under the 
Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) 
Act, 1947-October 1960. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 24. 

Gives a chronological account of 17 disputes. 
Includes information about the Board of En- 
quiry set up to handle each dispute. 


Industrial Relations 


18. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Industrial Relations Forum. New York, 
1961. Pp. 100. 


Includes discussions on the implications of 
recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions on the 
subject of labour-management relations, par- 
ticularly labour arbitration and management 
rights, the changing functions of personnel and 
industrial relations Management, compensation 
and employee benefits policies and practices, 
and how to tell employees about Electronic 
Data Processing. 


19, FOENANDER, ORWELL DE RUYTER. 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration in 
Australia. Sydney, Law Book Co. of 
Australasia Pty. Itd., 1959. Ppi2205 to: 

The author “explains the nature of the 
regulatory machinery at present operative 
under the industrial law of the Common- 
wealth and the individual States, and indicates 
alternatives to which resort could be made if 


it were decided to abandon the methods and 
procedures now followed in Australia.” 


20. KoLaga, Jit Tuomas. A _ Polish 
Factory; A Case Study of Workers’ Partici- 
pation in Decision Making. Lexington, 
University of Kentucky Press, 1960. Pposdlsi: 
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A case study of two groups of workers in 
the weaving department of a textile factory in 
Lodz, Poland. Tells what happens when a 
workers’ council is set up in the plant. 


21. MARSH, JOHN. Partners in Work Rela- 
tions; Human Problems in the Industry of 
the Commonwealth. London, Industrial Wel- 
fare Society, 1960. Pp. 42. 


Contents: The Impact of Industrialization 
on Developing Countries. Personnel Practices 
in the United Kingdom: 1. Trends in Human 
Relations and Welfare; 2. Executive Develop- 
ment-Patterns and Practices. The Role of 
Management Associations in Developing Coun- 
tries. Some Reflections on the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Study Conference, 1956. The Road to 
Management and Worker Co-operation in 
Indian Industry. 


Industry—Location 


The following seven surveys were pre- 
pared and published by the Industrial 
Development Branch, Department of 
Industry and Development of Alberta in 
Edmonton in 1960 and 1961. 


22. Village of Bashaw. July 1960. Pp. 14. 

23. Village of Carstairs. Rev. July 1960. 
Pp. 14. 

24. City of Grande Prairie. Rev. Jan. 
1961. Pp. 18. 

25. Village of Holden. [1960 ] Pp. 12. 

26. Town of Magrath. Rev. Sept. 1960. 
Pp. Zz. 

27. Town of Raymond. Rev. Sept. 1960. 
Pp. 19. 

28. City of Wetaskiwin. Rev. Sept. 1960. 
Pp. 19. 


Labour Organization 


29. DEMPSEY, JOSEPH RICHARD. The 

Operation of the Right-to-Work Laws; a 
Comparison between What the State Legisla- 
tures say about the Meaning of the Laws 
and How State Court Judges have applied 
These Laws. Milwaukee, Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. 136. 
_ Right-to-work laws allow the worker the 
right to join or not join a union. These Jaws 
mean that union shop clauses are outlawed 
in labour contracts. This book discusses how 
judges have interpreted the law and points out 
that sometimes state court judges have ex- 
tended the application of a state Right-to-Work 
Law beyond a labour contract situation. 

30. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
FREE TRADE UNIONS. Report of the 6th 
World Congress held in Brussels, 3-11 
December 1959; Including the Report on 
Activities and the Financial Reports for 
1957-58. Brussels, 1960. Pp. 654. 

31. MEYERS, FREDERIC. European Coal 
Mining Unions: Structure and Function. Los 
Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1961. Pp. 161. 

Deals with unions active in the coal mining 


industries of France, Belgium, West Germany, 
and Great Britain. 
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32. POBLETE TRONCOSO, MotsEs. The Rise 
of the Latin American Labor Movement, by 
Moises Poblete Troncoso and Ben G. 
Burnett. New York, Bookman Associates, 
1960. Pp. 179. 


33. SHEDD, FREDERICK R. Political Content 
of Labor Union Periodicals; an Analysis of 
43 Key Union Periodicals representing 
Major United States and Canadian Industry, 
by Frederick R. Shedd & George S. Odiorne. 
Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan [cl1960] Pp. 102. 


An analysis in terms of column inches of 
the political content of 43 leading union 
periodicals. The topics considered include elec- 
tions; labor, welfare and general public in- 
terest legislation such as civil rights, which 
would affect union members among others; 
suggestions on political action that union 
members might take; legislation and govern- 
ment action affecting economic affairs; foreign 
affairs; Federal regulatory agencies; other mat- 
ters effecting union such as featherbedding, air 
pollution, etc. 


Management 


34. BEAUMONT, RICHARD AUSTIN. Execu- 
tive Retirement and Effective Management, 
by Richard A. Beaumont and James W. 
Tower. New York, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, inc., 1961. Pp. 248. 


“This study is not designed to support fixed 
or flexible retirement approaches, but rather 
to examine the reasons for one or the other, 
and the actual conditions that seem to support 
a company’s approach one way or the other.” 


35. QuéBEC (CiTy). UNIVERSITE LAVAL. 
DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIEL- 
LES. Droits de gérance et changements tech- 
nologiques [par] Jean-Paul Deschenes 
[et al.] Québec, Les Presses universitaires 
Laval, 1960. Pp. 149. 


Report of the 15th Congrés des relations 
industrielles held in Quebec City, April 25-26, 
1960. 


Partial Contents: Nature et importance des 
changements technologiques, par Jean-Paul 
Deschenes. Propriété, responsabilité et droits 
de gérance, par Gérard Dion. Changements 
technologiques et négociations collectives, par 
Jean-Paul Cardin. Arbitrabilité des griefs et 
changements technologiques, par Jean-Jacques 
Gagnon. Négociations et arbitrabilité des 
changements technologiques, par Marius Ber- 
geron. Négociation et arbitrage dans le do- 
maine des changements technologiques, par 
Marcel Pepin, W. Gordon Donnelly, Yvan 
Legault [et] Jean Sirois. 


36. SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MAN- 
AGEMENT. WAHINGTON CHAPTER. Manage- 
ment in the Scientific Age. Proceedings, 
1958 Annual Conference . . . December 
11 1958. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1961. 
Pp. 80. 


Some of the questions considered by the 
speakers at this conference were: (1) Under 
what conditions do scientists, engineers, tech- 
nicians, and researchers achieve their best 
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results? (2) How can the science of manage- 
ment contribute to the efficiency of a research 
organization? 

37. U. S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Starting and Managing a _ Service 
Station. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 80. 


Partial Contents: Your Station: Finding it, 
Financing it. How to acquire a Station. Getting 
the Business started. Keeping Score on Your 
Business. Managing Your Business. Building 
for the Future. 


Occupations 


38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Printing 
Trades. 2d ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1960, Pp. 48. 


39. DANIELSON, LEE ERLE. Characteristics 
of Enginers and Scientists, Significant for 
their Utilization and Motivation. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, 1960. Pp. 136. 


Reports on how engineers and _ scientists 
feel about their particular job conditions and 
company policies and practices and why they 
feel the way they do. 


40. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Factory Jobs: Employment Outlook for 
Workers in Jobs requiring Little or No 
Experience or Specialized Training. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 26. 


Prepared for the vocational guidance of 
young people in school and for others interested 
in selecting a field of employment. Contains 
job descriptions for eight specific factory jobs. 


Royal Commissions 


41. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION. First Report 
on Progress. April 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1961. Pp. 20. 


The Royal Commission on Government 
Organization was set up “to inquire into and 
report upon the organization and methods of 
operation of the departments and agencies of 
the government of Canada and to recommend 
the changes therein which they consider would 
best promote efficiency, economy and improved 
service in the dispatch of public business.” The 
Commission is not holding public hearings 
but is receiving submissions pertaining to its 
terms of reference from interested organizations 
and individuals. This report contains descrip- 
tions of 18 projects now being carried out 
under the auspices of the Commission, and 
names of the personnel involved in each pro- 
ject. 


42. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY. Report. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 110. 

The Commissioner, Professor V. W. Bladen, 
was appointed ‘“‘to inquire into and report upon 
the situation of and prospects for the indus- 


tries in Canada producing motor vehicles and 
parts therefor.” He made proposals relating 


to excise tax, sales tax, customs duty, and 
Canadian content requirements for motor 
vehicles. 
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Unemployment 


43. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Aid to 
Depressed Areas, by William B. Dickinson, 
Jr. Washington, 1960. Pp. 941-958. 

Contents: New Effort to help Distressed 
Areas. Problems in relocating Idle Workers. 


Self-Help Activities in Depressed Areas. Fed- 
eral Assistance in Rehabilitation. 


44, U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. Economic Programs for Labor 
Surplus Areas in Selected Countries of 
Western Europe. Materials prepared for the 
Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States. Washington, GPO, 1960 [i.e. 
1961) Po.71 5. 

During the summer of 1960, Members of 
the staff of the U.S. Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee visited Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, and Sweden to see how those 


countries handled the problem of labour surplus 
areas. 


Wages and Hours 


45. GARBARINO, JOSEPH WILLIAM. Wage 
Escalation and Wage Inflation. Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 1961. Pp. 6. 


46. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION. 
The Issue of the Shorter Work Week. New 
York, 1961. Pp: 18. 


47. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SECTION. WaGE Behavior in the 
Postwar Period: an Empirical Analysis, by 
William G. Bowen. Princeton, 1960. Pp. 137. 


Some of the findings of this study are: 
“Unemployment and wages are much more 
loosely related than has usually been assumed; 
wages have gone up faster at given levels of 
unemployment in the postwar period than in 
earlier years; unions appear to have had more 
pronounced effects on wages in prosperous 
times than in recessions; [and] industrial con- 
centration appears to be a major factor hold- 
ing Wages up in time of recession.” 


Women—Employment 


48. BARNES, JOAN. A Woman’s Place; 
Wider Horizons. London, Conservative 
Political Centre, 1960. Pp. 24. 

Deals with the changing position of women 
in Great Britain, their education, their life at 
home, their employment, voluntary service for 
women, women in public life, and opportunities 
and responsibilities. 

49. LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPART- 
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MENT. Women, Wife and Worker. London, 
HMSO, 1960. Pp. 31. 


Summary of a study of married women 
workers at the biscuit manufacturing plant of 
Peek Frean Ltd., in Bermondsey, a London 
borough. The study examined the women’s 
reason for working; how they managed the 
dual job of housekeeping and working; and 
their employment record. 


50. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Suggestions to 
Women and Girls on Training for Future 
Employment. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 11. 


51. ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE (WYKOFF). 
Occupational Planning for Women. [1st ed.] 
New York, Harper, 1961. Pp. 276. 


Miscellaneous 


52. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. Report. 
London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 179. 


This Committee was appointed to look into 
and report upon proceedings, and the powers 
of the courts in respect to juvenile delinquents; 
the constitution jurisdiction and procedure of 
juvenile courts; remand homes, approved school 
and approved probation home systems; and the 
prevention of cruelty to juveniles, etc. 


53. INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
WELFARE OF CRIPPLES. Rehabilitation and 
World Peace. Proceedings of the 8th World 
Congress of the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples held in New York, 
N.Y., August 28th to September 2nd, 1960. 
New York Internatonal Society for Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled [1961?] Pp. 433. 


54. LONDON, ONT. UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO. FACULTY OF LAw. Cur- 
rent Law and Social Problems. [No. 1] 
Editor: R. St. J. Macdonald. [Toronto] 
University of Toronto Press [c.1960] Pp. 
204. 

Contains an article on labour arbitration. 


55. NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL. 
Education and Manpower. Edited by Henry 
David. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 326. 


Contains a selection of educational materials 
from four volumes of the National Manpower 
Council. The articles deal with secondary, 
education, vocational education, vocational 
guidance, and higher education. 

56. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Chemistry for the Safety Man. Washington, 


GPO, 1960. Pp. 25. 

57. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Impact of Automation, a Collection of 20 
Articles about Technological Change, from 
the Monthly Labor Review. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 114. 
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Dept. Publishes 1961 Edition of “Labour Organizations in Canada” 


At the beginning of 1961, membership of labour organizations in Canada was 
approximately 1,447,000, a slight decline from the January 1960 total, according 
to the 50th annual issue of Labour Organizations in Canada. just published. 
Information for the 1961 edition was obtained in the early months of the year 
from national or international union headquarters, central labour congresses, and 
independent local organizations active in Canada. 


Unions affiliated with the Canadian Labour Congress accounted for 74 per 
cent of the organized workers. Approximately 7 per cent of union members belonged 
to affiliates of another central body, the Confederation of National Trade Unions, 
which until 1960 was known as the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 


Labour. 


The grand total of 1,447,000 members reported by labour organizations in the 
1961 survey was equal to approximately 32 per cent of the estimated total number 
of non-agricultural paid workers in Canada. 

Labour Organizations in Canada, 1961 is available from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa (Catalogue No. L2-261), at 35 cents a copy. 





Executive Retirement 
(Cont'd from page 779) 

terms of the ability of corporate managers 
to bring and hold together the executive 
group most capable of dealing with new 
products, machines and methods. This will 
mean a pattern of executive retirement at a 
specified age for the majority. It will also 
require, however, new staffing patterns which 
will call for individual treatment of some 
executives, leading perhaps to the early 
termination of some and to the retention 
of others. 

This study is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive and up to date examination of this 
important subject available. Included in the 
many aspects of executive retirement 
covered in considerable detail are the fol- 
lowing: nature of the retirement problem, 
longevity and health, forces conditioning 
executive retirement approaches; mandatory 
retirement policies; flexible retirement 
approaches, implications of policy, maintain- 
ing motivation and morale, transfer of 
responsibility to successors, influence of 
retirement age, retention arrangements, 
voluntary early retirement, early retirement 
at company initiative, pre-retirement pro- 
cedures and counselling, retirement policy 
versus practice, retirement experience in 
non-industrial organizations, and other 
interesting aspects. 


*Frecutive Retirement and Effective Man- 
agement by Richard Beaumont and James W. 
Tower—Industrial Relations Monograph, No. 20 
Industrial Relations Counsellors Service, Inc., Can- 
adian Office, 120 Eglinton Avenue, East, $7.50). 
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Report of Board 
(Cont'd from page 817) 


That the agreement shall call for: 
1. Effective January 1, 1961, the follow- 
ing wage adjustments shall be made: 


(a) an across the board increase of 
10.67 cents per hour to all em- 
ployees. 


(b) An additional increase, the equi- 
valent of 1 cent per hour be 
paid and added to the wages of 
all automatic operators at the 
maximum. 


(c) that an additional increase, the 
equivalent of 1.92 cent per hour 
be paid and added to all em- 
ployees at the maximum. 


(d) that an amount of 5 cents per 
hour be added to the above 
amounts, in order to begin to fill 
the gap between the rates in effect 
in the United States with those in 
effect in Canada, and in that way 
gradually reach the stage of parity 
in wages and conditions for the 
Canadian workers with the Amer- 
ican employees. 

(e) that the fringe benefits agreed 
upon between the parties become 
part of the new contract. Meaning 
Saturday premium pay, increase in 
group life insurance benefits, Hos- 
pital medical and surgical and 
the major medical insurance plan. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) JEAN PARE, 
Member. 


Dated Montreal June 6, 1961. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 17, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








-- Atlantic fe Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebee | Ontario Region |Columbia 

Thesiabour lH orce: <meta ee ee Oe ee 6,592 611 1,824 2,415 1,154 588 
Men vtaah..t. 30c.te pOM de IG eS 4,833 464 1,363 1,725 842 439 
WV OUCTIS Bea ac ciel ss Ac ei Ah ce a dg RE og oe 1,759 147 461 690 312 149 
14-1 Overs: We: S520 A peat eee ee 633 77 210 195 109 42 
A024 ev CATS) chia Samay eee a ee 855 88 27 280 144 66 
BO AA VORTS ok role ana ee ee i ee 2,982 247 827 1,124 511 273 
45=-GAly CALS. .0 ote oes ee, eee 1,896 173 465 728 343 187 
Gd"yearsand over) osc. odes oe ee 226 26 45 88 47 20 
Emiployedix heii atid aati. oAgeaekeeee abs ac yell 6, 222 562 1,685 2,307 1,124 544 
Mien er ek tet cider ett Mace ota eerie ote sete 4,523 420 1,245 1,639 816 403 
WY ODEN ta cree een oe ae Pt aie 1,699 142 440 668 308 141 
Agricultural’, f21.cce nee seen eee ee ee 705 59 142 163 312 29 
Non- Agric tial wee «ote eee eee nee 5,517 503 1,543 2,144 812 515 
Paid Workers’... ctor sects ck ee ee ee 5,034 446 1,391 1,987 750 460 
Mentcnidah), Soe ays Sook SESE: ee Sole 320 989 373 500 333 
WOM fine toed eee. eee eet Cee ee 1,519 126 402 614 250 127 
Unemployed... i. VE. Ve ee 370 49 139 108 30 44 
Mien 4s tetin ro. .cct ee Tt enh Et. coer enmne 2 aeeene 310 44 118 86 26 36 

WW O11 Ole sroek: oho ae ea ee cee eae ee eee 60 = 21 22 z ~ 
Persons Not in the Labour Force...................- 5, 408 597 1,591 1,797 896 527 
Men teak «25 ate care ee ee 1,148 139 323 354 200 127 
WoOmen.:...che chic dah te eeiies hoon et ERR ic ees 4,265 458 1,268 1,443 696 400 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











Total unemployed 


On temporary layoff up to 30 days 
Without work and seeking work 


Seeking full-time work 


Seeking under 1 month 


Seeking 1—3 months 
Seeking 4—6 months 
Seeking more than 6 months 


a{Shaliolcel steal eiistshe (seis are eles) Sia 0\\0!:4). 656), 6\'5\el'silo le sisi ei sie! s.2, 0 6, 65 


Revere w-0.0e) @/@ Oia e..6! 66, wiles) e109, 0,010) s(r4) eel erajecse\p 66. al ipiieiiaiie is, wa 6: 6g 


Seeking part-time work 


Sy e\eelis ia) otietiew aye: 6) + 6) (Baeele eile @ 0 oe) eee © © 6 \e)'s)s\\s\'a 16 (6 le $v 08 


rmLelte Je; /o) ae Re OEE. sw: che. > Bete (esr ou) eae. 0b uisyw a ss .e)fe guet-cisuteNeiehues$) wae) ( 





June May 
1961 1961 
370 457 
16 18 
354 439 
332 416 
22 23 
86 70 
101 120 
72 141 
95 108 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nortz: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Monthly Total 





Quarterly Totals ® 


(1) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, 
umns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, 
*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 





Trans- Fi ee 
Yeas and stoma. | PoEtom IEG sae (eae 
ae anu- orage onstruc- ublic : : ota 
Month Mining fain’ Saal g Forestry Son Wtities Trade penne tary (3) 
Gowmunie overn- | Labour 
Gation@) ment) | income 
1956—Total....} 498 4,586 1, 560 Sill 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4, 838 1,661 336 i Gull 277 2,265 3, 920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....} 552 5,103 LS 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5,200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960— 
IER oo geae 45.1 437.3 149.3 72.0 363.4 81.2 657.0 | 1,278.6 | 226.9 | 1,537.4 
DUNG ene ce 46.7 443.3 1 Oe | eS Ble tan eee | Prec al loghosittecen! eicne acted lic Godman 1,590.2 
July.. 46.3 435.3 RO Ne ee Pen a RE ee |e A RA eR eka Iti md acca oe 1,578.9 
August...... 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5 | 1,282.7 | 232.9 | 1,592.3 
September...| 46.9 442.0 AS SEO eae ieee Stee CI Lote Ile nc ri llc etavcdevere [be eeateccie megs peter| Raakatartaiore 1,620.7 
October..... 45.7 437.5 Fal ol RE OR aad |e a a ee | RO eel Po vat MeL ToS ccna 1,599.8 
November...| 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 S10 OR epson mlb ional 
December....| 44.3 422.6 HART |View teresa [eee ete mache cuatrexcactereseuel lis tere rere exe’ lteres evr eeuctoneieded ie eke epetere 1,529.4 
1961— 
January..... 44.2 420.0 a} aN Soe a et ee en gal ere reed teermin al areca! moa ancl: 1,494.3 
February 44,4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 | 1,327.4 | 285.7 | 1,502.3 
March.,..... 44.5 427.1 AAU | eet ete ccc he oes [Coe re tcsre ste ctallete ate can exo ere tener te paar [rategeton SISIenL 1,510.1 
April*., 43.2 431.5 Tess oeelc J} pres on eek ata sf epee ere erie ae Knit a eRe roc maces. 68 ac 1,536.2 
WEA ono oo 45.6 441.2 STUCCO Pet Per A es cre Ne eg eee | chasis vor tuallle oot eereitteaatel |lsatatnrcy See 1,586.3 
SisesEseTEIEETEE (sn nn 


Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining col- 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at May 1961 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,765,836. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Industrial Composite Manufacturing 

Index Numbers (1949 =100)) Index Numbers (1949=100) 
——_—_—_—____—_—___————_| Average |——-—______"__"____| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages 


Wages and Wages and 
i ment Payrolls and Salaries ment Payrolls and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
LOSS Aes a. cee ee Cen ee 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
1956 eee ee. Soe eee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 foley 66.71 
TOD Toe. oie oa tn ieee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
TOBB ck c-Fes ts hat ne 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1059 eee eee 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 193.3 17250 75.84 
1960 
BY cone ee ee ere 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
Tunes pee ce eee 122.8 OT 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
JulycBee ayo ee 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
ANGUSt Sac Ghaes cose or 123.1 291.0 176.8 75.94 a te7 199.7 176.5 77.62 
Septombers-euge eee 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
October ae ern 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
November,.......0- aan 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
December....... 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 WHY 77.92 
1961 
January ste eee 111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
February 111.0 202.5 181.1 77.80 104.6 193.5 182.5 80.24 
Marchiees.o5 3) tones 111.1 202.3 180.7 77.64 104.9 194.4 182.8 80.36 
ADrile se. wantin eye 112.6 206.3 181.8 78.12 105.4 196.7 184.1 80.95 
Ma yp ae ogc ee 116.9 214.0 181.5 77.99 108.3 201.5 183.5 80.70 
a a Oe ee 


) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
rial ao estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

TrcunicaL Note—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 
to conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period 
in a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the 
last pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

* Revised. 

¢ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 
88888——sssSsSsSsSma9aa9an9ana9a9a9awSoOoOowamsS»S 00 








Employment Average Weekly Wages 

nee Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

Provinces $ $ $ 
PRMANCUNG IAB 253 05 UME ich atts ssc geebele eves 107.4 108.7 106.5 70.63 70.23 67.89 
Pemteuidward island 02.001... 2. 83...4. 2.006. 111.2 108.9 114.9 59.33 58.98 56.93 
1)" eC ES 0) OR aa a a oe en rr a 86.6 84.4 87.4 64.20 62.26 62.71 
INGWEESTUDS TICK: ack dtc host -tatiena. to. hs th. ok. 88.7 95.9 90.0 64.47 64.64 63.20 
SNS OT Oh ee ee 112.1 110.0 113.6 75.68 75.16 73.33 
OR Gee ae Ge Oe me a 7 ne ee 114.9 113.7 117.6 80.83 80.45 78.68 
SEDER I ORG a Sin: ieneeeEnn: 104.9 103.4 106.7 72.87 72.59 71.09 
SAS KALCHOW ANU TEER Ee che cle boec cds scent ke 116.7 112.9 120.0 73.60 73.29 71,41 
Atberta (including Northwest ee Sal LGR ERTT 143.7 143.2 145.7 79.44 79.11 76.86 
British Columbia (including Yukon). . Di, eoMiaan 108.5 107.5 113.9 86.13 84.83 83.36 
CNET be ee SR a I, ei 112.4 | 114.1 114.8 78.18 | 77.64 75.98 

Urban Areas | | 

2, RSE > pe CO ilk A iG I 117.2 116.0 121.0 57.11 56.82 | 55.90 
Sydney RE AREER sis¥egs sate A cabo ieee sees ds move eanelaten 74.2 68.8 72.0 75.12 68.98 76.25 
TSE SC be oe 2 otter ho cn SAGE Epler nn 113.8 115.6 114.0 64.66 64.34 61.62 
BVEOTIG UOTine Adee Tne EEE Ee Ao oe Regie oc daveme mah ok 6 99.0 97.9 93.9 |; 60.09 | 60.56 59. 60 
‘Storie delat oO Sees ye ee ne nn 95.4 115.7 100.4 61.93 62.54 60.90 
iNContimmi— JONG Ulerens 46) is Asse oes es bo etre ve 108.4 104.2 116.0 97.67 95.19 89.38 
HEC INGO Sema eerie trate el slate oregon opatein s0ehs la, deo yma sah op Ge «0 en 108.2 105.4 109.4 66.72 65.36 | 63.81 
SOLD LOO KOE eA tetae Oe EE rae ules jreeisieas oe ck ven aa te 97,2 97.7 97.4 64.23 63.09 63.75 
Sa WAN PAT Meaney ender cites tee woes. sks dsdua vas woke 101.5 101.4 101.5 86.06 84,82 83.83 
PRES BE iy CLS eho ek core encda he age oie ais hee. ak cook 108.3 102.4 110.9 13.20 69.91 68.68 
Drummondville............ aoe Rye ed eee One 74,9 74.7 74.0 63.49 63.76 61.41 
IMOMULenI nent OE Senor ewe ce eee 121.4 118.9 122.3 76.96 76.49 74.74 
COGieu AE Ul Lee ee i hn esas Wk. oes oie vo as 122.1 119.0 121.1 72.66 71.58 69.66 
Gn USULONM SINT mR EE rey tat. toe oy. 5 hs cee os 115.8 115.2 108.7 77.01 76.75 73.48 
REEL DOnGU 2 meer y tee Metered 1 Accra am pecan tsi inne ss b., 88.6 87.3 97.4 85.17 84.73 84.06 
IER EOD « ano Sheth con. cee 6 tee Cee ae i ane 172.0 168.9 185.3 90.45 89.21 92.36 
BLO TOnLO eeeeeeee OE cae er. osldiie qecereacie omen ses 128.3 126.9 128.9 81.46 81.23 78.82 
Te hrvaninl tsar Sen be to AU © Stes De cen, Reais ome 105.6 104.4 112.6 86.80 85.96 84,44 
Dia @atvharines warmers ev cod. cccmtosncdcr lense es 105.1 105.7 109.4 89.10 87.72 85.72 
ere Ae ale eile een tacts chistes beet « xpoehc is 92.1 90.0 95.8 83.46 83.03 79.17 
AEE ORC 8 Pee eee igs Aca ne. cake cnean es te 81.8 80.9 83.5 75.21 74.40 72.11 
Gua N go Aone ee Coe see eee Ge ee Peete 115.7 115.1 122.4 71.38 71,24 70.34 
LEW: 5 CI ioe ie ee oy SE a nee eae 105.2 105.9 113.9 69.74 69.88 67.15 
KaiChencnoe wet, Meeetre aren, hs eglue ke 116.8 114.9 120.0 73.19 72.68 71.60 
DUGRULY Ieee ee rn ere eet en) en. a 146.0 146.6 143.1 91.61 91.28 89.76 
BINS eh. erg Pca nls ad sem ven « oe 90.5 91.3 91.8 71.29 71.02 68.21 
on Chuneeerientr eee eee tee) OB eto km ved rene 124.4 122.9 122.2 74.26 73.87 71,23 
Sere et eee ME er tn anes os bewamee oll 122.4 121.1 125.9 100.53 102.87 101.798 
WITCISOGES tae eer eet rk 4. lin. fates os cates 8 72.6 72.6 77.9 87.41 87.32 86.74 
an bns beg iti oon eee ren oc tec. topic ne tect tarts 135.2 128,8 147.3 99.60 97,93 94,32 
te Walliam——Pt eArthuteice vse occ scans. -lssccsnur. eo: 105.0 95.1 103.3 80.92 TREE 76.18 
Ninn Derap MEP er ohes site ar ood ccotons. ods ae mnecne 107.2 105.7 108.5 70.33 69.77 68.09 
FREOINT ee SOR En, Ne ee cial amie eck 129.2 125.8 128.2 72.47 72.32 68.85 
Sag GOON erie, meee eee te c's, age net aie 134.4 129.9 BBY 70.14 §9.80 67.27 
CITOn One ee Peers eta eo: Aree ee. ee 178.5 174.8 179.5 74.11 Toed ie (alnie.40 
OID AT Vee Set, Pe REPENS cress ck sane mene 4 | 165.9 166.1 165.0 75.93 75.20 72.45 
WMANICOILY Chawunr ar saan Se P Pret So. te cel nce. ; 109.0 108.0 114.3 84.39 3.00 81.50 
WACCOULA een RESO rr a te ee wh none nie 104.6 107.5 | I Pel 78.07 76.91 74.86 





TABLE C-4—HOURS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcy: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industr —————— 
e Apr Mar Apr Apr Mar Apr 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ 

Mining... 5:. (286.55 0.0 eee Cee ee 111.5 113.0 113.4 95.11 95.88 94.22 
Metal mining. .....4... cement eee 130.0 130.3 136.6 96.34 98.47 95.64 
Gold), 208... RR eee HAD) 2 70.2 72.6 77.56 79.44 7) 333 
Other meétaly...... Saeeee. Eee. ee 185.3 186.3 196.3 103.02 105.15 102.64 
Wuels. . 4 cQe we... 4:. fee oe See ee ee 76.2 82.7 74,2 96.40 94.22 95.99 
Goal. Be Sy. vc hen CR eke Ca ae es ee 37.5 34.8 32.5 71.35 62.33 69.97 
Oil-and natural, caste eee eae ae ae eee 243.1 289.0 253.6 113.02 110.73 110.35 
INon=metall® 2m... ae bea eee 130.9 12325 123.4 87.43 86.7 84.02 
Manufacturing’... 02 ot eee ee eer 105.4 104.9 108.9 80.96 80.36 78.40 
‘Durable goods: «.: 4. eee ma, docceeee en ee 107.5 107.0 114.6 86.98 86.18 84.27 
iNion-durableoods: 125. anette ee. 103.6 103.2 104.1 75.72 75.30 72.94 
Mood and beverages see. ee ee ae ene 104.6 1027 107.3 12.79 72.99 70.38 
Meat products: \ tipper eee eee 128.6 127.6 132.7 81.02 83.30 78.54 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... (filet! 70.5 78.3 68.55 67.31 65.08 
Gram mill’ products nee eee eee 98.4 98.6 102.5 78.74 77.43 15.27 
Bread and other bakery products................ 108.3 108.2 110.5 66.80 67.03 66.09 
Distilledjandanaltiliguors: sep eseee ae ee 97.0 94.7 99.0 96.09 98.30 93.04 
Tobacco and tobacco products...................-. 77.9 90.3 Uilied 80.87 74.47 det 
Hubber products.4... hee nee ee ee ee 96.0 94.0 103.7 82.27 81.39 79.95 
Leather products: ).. 2 eee cone eee eae 85.7 87.6 81.1 53.84 53.90 50.48 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 91.9 95.3 tava tt 50.88 51.39 47,48 
Textile products (except clothing).................. Hie 76.4 76.8 64.10 64.14 62.26 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 69.8 69.6 68.6 60.81 60.58 59.18 
Woollentgoods:. :.2:; 3) en. eee ee eee 59.7 59.1 60.5 60.54 60.46 57.88 
Synthetic textiles'and silk.s)..o0., sesh leo. 81.8 81.8 83.4 70.11 Wiese 68.62 
Clothing (textile and fur)........ 89.2 91.0 88.7 50.31 50.42 48,55 
Men's clothings: i... ceeee:. de. eee b. eee 90.2 91.5 89.1 49.09 50.24 47.20 
Womens clothing. "ee 1140 eee Se 98.7 102.7 96.1 52.30 51.88 50.36 
nibh POOdSSS. cok. ee: eee en ee 69.7 Mets eile 49.76 48.88 47.92 
Wood prodtets. .:... 225286 aan. ee 97.2 96.2 100.7 70.36 69.37 67.72 
Dawe andeplanine srt) se se eee een 97.6 97.0 101.0 73.63 72.18 70.34 
PrniLares re. vt. eben. eee ed ee 105.8 104.8 109.2 66.00 65.60 64.48 
Other wood products#s....0.cstes. «-7..4 ee. 78.3 75.7 83.5 62.06 62.06 60.79 
Paper prodticts...... eseee pea ees do ee 120.9 118.6 120.8 96.14 94.17 89.92 
Dulp and paper mills 2.4...) pee.) ghee k 121.9 119.4 121.1 104.40 102.05 96.75 
Other paper products! o-.<. Las)... dace eee 118.7 1167 120.0 76.25 75.27 TRAE 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 123.2 123.5 124.1 SiaLe 86.99 85.11 
Jron and steel producta.c5.....0, beianc se 101.9 100.8 108.9 91.56 90.90 88.35 
Agricultural implements......... 69.9 69.2 79.2 93.02 92.94 88.76 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 141.7 145.7 151.4 93.06 93.60 89.71 
Hardware-and tools)... Seen 98.3 97.3 102.4 82.03 80.65 79.29 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 92.1 88.6 97.5 77.62 78.87 75.30 
Fron castings, bee kw S ee ey 87.3 89.1 93.7 86.61 84.40 84.41 
Machinery Industrial: * 3... ...'. 7°25, pe ee 113.0 111.5 119.4 88.46 88.02 85.38 
rimary iran and stéel.. .....0e).. 4 eee 115.4 112.4 125.4 105.30 105.07 100.80 
Sheet metal‘productg:. 2). ./.. 4). 9... 4b. eee 103.6 100.2 106.6 90.0 89.00 86.35 
Wire and wire products....... 9). "5... 1:0 eee... 108.5 106.7 118.8 92.18 90.76 89.04 
atansportation equipment...J.. see6:..4...8ees... 103.2 104.8 112.9 91.49 90.12 89.79 
Parcraftand parts.orek ... 4. ell a, ee | 257.1 259.8 239.2 95.47 96.44 94.23 
Motor vebicles. J... 058... 4 eee 103.2 103.7 115.6 99.04 99.44 99.65 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories... 101.9 101.7 109.3 90.88 88.76 88.61 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 53.0 53.7 64.6 81.08 79.47 80.13 
Shipbuilding and repairing........ 113.2 120.4 139.1 86.24 79.76 82.64 
on-ferrous metal products...... 12277 122.6 128.6 92.36 91.87 88.91 
Aluminum products! 1b 7.2. os5!a), 4 eee 135.3 134.0 141.7 90.58 89.69 84.44 
Brass and copper products....................... 100.6 99.4 102.8 86.72 85.31 84.16 
Smelting andretining: 9. yn... sone ee 142.2 142.7 151.0 99.89 99.78 96.43 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 127.0 126.8 134.6 87.63 86.95 84.13 
Heavy electrical machinery...,................. 96.1 95.9 108.0 95.19 93.99 91.97 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 208.7 208.9 210.9 88.13 87.56 82.68 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 130.4 124.9 139.0 83.44 83.14 79.67 
Clay products x27 0 se ae ae Pee ea 78.8 (Gee) eA Ti 77.56 76.97 74.78 
lass and glass products........................ 149.6 145.9 150.7 80.26 80.83 76.83 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 133.3 134.4 135.7 115.06 117.24 117.09 
Potroleumirehning ese.) ce 135.9 137.4 138.9 Hi}, 7183 117.89 117.80 
Chewiical prodacta;..¢ 0.2. ek se 130.9 129.7 sone 94.04 94,14 90.18 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 118.8 sy 119.8 83.15 83.39 79.98 
Acids; alkalis and salts, oc. «sy ux + <naueens ee 153.4 151.7 149.9 105.10 105.50 102.48 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 132.6 129.9 129.4 ape 72.40 69.67 
Construction, ... ...6c06.:..:... 4000, 106.3 98.0 111.0 82.81 82.03 79.86 
Building and general engineering...... 104.6 97.4 109.6 89.92 88.87 87.54 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 109.1 99.0 113.5 71.50 70.85 67.71 
Electric and motor transportation................. 132.8 130.3 130.9 81.90 82.14 80.18 
DERVICOT roc us Caen connate eet oe eee 140.8 138.9 140.1 55.62 55.04 53.58 
Hotelsiand restaurants. . 2.20595) ssc.) 124.2 121.8 126.0 42.45 42.10 41.21 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 116.4 114.3 1153 48.66 47.92 47.83 
Industrial composite.............................. 112.4 111.1 114.8 78.18 77.64 75.98 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 



























































Average Weekly Average Hcurly Average Weekly 
ours Earnings Wages 
Industry ee ee eee 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
1961 1961 1960 | 1961 1961 | 1960 | 1961 1961 1960 
no, no. no. $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining 4.5)... 29eee eeepc eee eBe esc s dace Be. 41.3 | 41.6} 41.2] 2.18} 2.14] 2.12 | 87.94 | 89.18 | 87.37 
VES eee, ee See 41.3 | 42.6 | 41.4] 2.21] 2.20] 2.19 | 91.27 | 93.76 | 90.78 
Golde, See Oe ee ee, SR Re. ce FEA, 41.5 | 48.8) 41.9] 1.71 | 1.69 | 1.67 | 71.00 | 74.15 | 69.96 
Opeemine tales =< sk 5 2 PRR. oh: RSd: 41.3 | 42.1] 41.2 | 2.40] 2.41 | 2.39 | 99.27 {101.45 | 98.58 
Fitelsteesy ss dee cob ss RR AR. 39.9 188.2 1) 38.7 | 1.96} 2.08.) 2.00 | 77297 e7756N) S77. 52 
UO AA ods cg SoBe GEO a 0 Aire Sa oie 40,6 i 484.3 I) oS. 4 1.72 | 1.73 | 1.74 | 69.91 | 59.28 | 66.36 
Oxllandmaturaltgasss4.. octets ects. elas 38.7 || “42.3 | 39.5.| 2.37 | 2.29 | 2.33. | 99149196765 ||) 91592 
INGH-Mmeta len SAN aS tee aes etes OheGE : ceds oo 42.6 | 41.6] 42.9 | 1.97] 1.99 | 1.88 | 84.10 | 82.65 | 80.60 
IMANULAChurin fee ne pecs er te ees 40.6 | 40.3 | 40.5] 1.84] 1.83 | 1.79 | 74.52 | 73.64 | 72.37 
Oirsble TOOUSta kth. eck © 2 2 eee oso. to tats 40.8 40.4 40.9 1.99 1.99 1.94 | 81.20 | 80.16 79.21 
INOnseUraA ble’ SOOdSs. ce 6 tsetse ies Bes = SAS 40.3 40.2 40.1 1.70 1,68 1.64 | 68.40 | 67.70 65.60 
HOOGMNG*DEVEDAZeS. soa. Meu sate cs eae 40.5 | 40.6} 40.4] 1.66] 1.65] 1.60 | 67.16 | 67.12 | 64.47 
Meat products bee. ch: 3: eeeicich ss aes se asa. 40.1 41.5 | 39.9 1.90 1.89 1.85. |. 76.350) 81800) 73.97 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.4 | 38.6} 38.9 1.49 1.46 1.48 | 58.60 | 56.37 | 55.50 
Grminenatii products oa ts aeeitee oes sons a 42.2 41.9 41.9 1.75 1.74 169). 7a. (amines | LOE 
Bread and other bakery products........... AN SBA 2) (P42 1 1.47 1.48 | 1.44 | 61.47 | 62.26 | 60.77 
Distilled Irquorsee seer 2-. Sees ac os ser a 40.3 | 39.7 | 39.0] 2.09] 2.09 | 2.02 | 84.22 | 82.79 | 78.62 
Male iramorsem sina s ee vei ceuucon saute et case om 30749) 39.38 lee9.3 | Zecer| t2.80) |) 2e200)) 91.08 | O2nol 187.04 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........-..-.| 39.9 38.4 | 40.0 1.90 1.78 1.80 | 75.67 | 68.48 | 72.06 
Rubber producwseytitece nee tee «a ws cee ake 41.1 | 40.5] 40.6] 1.86! 1.85 | 1.82 | 76.34 | 74.96 | 74.11 
Wen ter PrOCUGhSM AAs tie cee tate os ches © elerc be O57 Wn 40.1 ear. 4 | 1.238) 21.23.|) D208 49505 eom2Si 45.00 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).. sees |) 89.2710 14000 es6-5 | 1.187) 18, SiGe) 46.384. | Pana 42538 
Ofhberleathen products... seek en ach ae a 40.8 | 40.5 |] 39.2 1.35 1.34 1.30 | 55.05 | 54828 | 50.98 
Textile products (except clothing).. oe tee ler 9 41.9 41.8 ioe 1.37 1533 | 57.40 | 57.44 55.84 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. . eee 40-41) 40.2 1740.4 1.40 1.40 1.35 | 56.43 | 56.23 | 54.62 
Wicollen’coods: auton cae nee ee tert eae 43.1 43.0 42.2 1.28 1.28 1.24 | 55.23 | 54,92 52.48 
Synthetic textiles and silk,................. AS lite Ase) jemaorl 1,45, |. 1.45 | 1.43 | 62.30 |.68.91 | 61.52 
Clouine (textileranG. UP) srcemidsiae ied oem one - B8e2el, 38.4 IF B8oOneel. 18. | et a8. | lias 4b 2, Ady Wao 16 
ates ans nee ee shelly eso rencacsssl feo | 88.040 r87.7 | 1.18) 1.19 | slid) 42.40 (Pap aes 42.00 
Women’s re 5 nese OOo clone te eee ee B7550| 3i.1 186.9 | 1.25 sl 265) ed ales OS a eon Ole 6 44.76 
Knit goods.. ee ners 420Gn) 3950 1Mes9n9 | J 1OP BY.09°] Fe0Gel Sa OS Pas 7 42.06 
*Wood products... ee ee ee 40. On Go le La6a.\eleG2) el D8a Ose Sele bn 5n lee Oleg 
Saw and planing milla Mae Cee ELS 5 AION) 40. 55ee4003 |) 1.759) avs) | Pee TOR Woo 720. 0ons 68.47 
ISH aT AUTH seararcoicaicicr her DEO0 BAG eRe eC 41.6 | 41.0] 41.7] 1.46] 1.46] 1.43 | 60.91 | 59.95 | 59.46 
et Rn Mensa des seach 04210 41.9 42.1 1.35 1.35 132) 56.70 |, 06. 40 55.62 
Paper products. . WUE Paces ats eara sah 4h, G 40.7 41.3 Das 2.15 2.03 | 90.21 | 87.53 83.93 
Pulp and paper mills. . ee eee eres | ASrilee AO Sly 4d eae lt 2234 ap 282 F218 1) 98.01 | 92.85 | 90.21 
Other paper products. .. Sarto oer 40.9 40.5 | 40.9 1.69 1.67 1.63 | 69.15 | 67.85 | 66.81 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38,74] 39.0) 3923 | 2.20) 2.20 | 2.17 |) 85.725) 86.22 1 80,28 
elronvand steel Proguctss Hh ookles « tats cilities ANEG ue 4Or4 (we40l Fay QeSelt Qo12) | 22.07 Us86. GWE Soaran lh 84.08 
Agriculturabimplements. 4... decks. - caae +) 40.3 | 39.8 | 40.0] 2.19 |] 2.16 | 2.08 | 88.20 | 86.08 | 83.37 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.5 | 40.9 | 40.5] 2.08] 2.07 | 2.04 | 84.25 | 84.65 | 82.54 
Helana WATe Vand COOLS reel ispeccn eee ae oo AD 3 41,8) 4156 | 1.78) 1.77 ee ee i. Foe iioeoomes Coes 
Heating and cooking appliances.............| 39.3 | 40.1] 39.6} 1.80} 1.80) 1.77 | 70 63 | 72.22 | 70.01 
(ERGOT ECA STING Seige gains tes dieters ese a ee 40.7 39.8 40.8 | 2.00} 2.00 1 OS Silda den 80.76 
Machinery. Industrials... sec. a oo eee ss AVSAR) SATOH SSP PLSOOM IS a. OSE MatsO2 9 BAI2 7 eSls 3 7 80.13 
Primary rontandistecle anaes eeu... 39.9 3907 40.4 2.53 2.03 2.41 |100.88 |100.55 | 97.30 
Sheet metal productas.ate:/ Seems) saat | 40N7 40.5 | 40.38 | 2.10 | 2.09 | 2.02 | 85.67 | 84.47 81.51 
Wire and wire products..............-------| 41.6} 41.1] 41.0] 2.08] 2.06 | 2.01 | 86.43 84.68 | 82.57 
*Transportation equipment..............-..--| 40.6] 40.0) 41.4] 2.11 2.10 |} 2.05 | 85.47 | 83.83 | 84.90 
AGT CTAT AN GEDATUS ea ade tdet els 0S...) 2)-)c)- sig 42.1 42.5 42.8 2.10 Bre ik 2.04 | 88.39 | 89,53 87.22 
VEG GOT RVG INL COS een raceree tts yes. e se fekessisuscsoks 39.6 39.8 41.7 2.30 223 2.26 | 91.24 | 91.53 94.13 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......-. 40.5 | 39.7 | 41.4] 2.11 | 2.08 | 2.03 | 85.45 | 82.54 | 84.05 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.8 | 39.3 | 39.7 | 1.97] 1.95 | 1.96 | 78.37 | 76.79 | 77.85 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................- Aer Silo) Alor 2000 |) 2eUa: nO tl) Sonata (iil a| moll 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........-..-----| 40.5 | 40.5 | 40.7 | 2.18 2.12 | 2.05 | 86.46 | 86.06 | 83.55 
PATE INUIT APLOGALCUS sieve ae-piereaede eet oh aelat eer 42.0 41.5 | 41.4 1.92 1.92 1.82 | 80.77 | 79.62 | 75.22 
Brass and copper products...........-.++++: 40.4} 40.3} 40.6 1.99 1.98 1.93 | 80.56 | 79.55 | 78.35 
Saban EVs lidcvib be sy ees ho Panes ERE Ow On oo AQ. 0 40.3 |) 40047)" 2.86 | 2234)” 2.25 | 2945391 |) 94-3 91.05 
*Flectrical apparatus and supplies...........-- 40.7 | 40.1] 40.2] 1.87] 1.87] 1.84 | 76.19 | 75.08 | 73.78 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.| 40.7 | 40.3 40.4 2.08 2.06 | 2.05 | 84.88 | 83.19 | 82.96 
Telecommunication equipment...........-. 40.6 | 39.9} 40.6] 1.76] 1.76] 1.66 | 71.29 | 70.18 | 67.23 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

Roce, 2 enariexe 5 BONER: Cone ol MDE GO {| BESO A Use| eth Pe86r| (onde dante 73.59 
Winerand ‘calblegepns 4+ get caee «4 as ey 41.3 | 40.5] 41.2] 2.03 | 2.04] 2.00 | 84.01 | 82.79 | 82.40 
Miscellaneous electrical products..........-. 40.2 ¥° 40.3 | 39.8 |) 1.76 }°° 1:76] 1.73 1,270.73 | 70.967" 69.03 

*Non-metallic mineral products............-- 42.0 | 41.3 | 41.8] 1.85 | 1.87] 1.78 | 77.89 | 77.20 | 74.45 
Clay DrOduets: sep iccce aaa: Weldon do: 42.2} 41.5 | 41.4] 1.69 | 1.68] 1.66 | 71.17 | 69.83 | 68.63 
Glass'and glass productgas. s-. -.¢-- say: aa- Lit) ere || a lboal 1.85 1.87 ead wes 51 7 16 72.76 

Products of petroleum and coal...............{ 40.9 | 41.0 | 41.1] 2.54 2.55 | 2.54 {103.78 |104.71 | 104.10 

Chemical products. «1... git eette «ad -aae ee 40.7 | 40.8 | 40.9] 2.02 | 2.03 | 1.95 | 82.21 | 82.7 79.65 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.0 40.2 40.2 1.56 1.57 1.50 | 62 25 62.94 60.52 
Acids, alkalis,and salts.cos. jae -+ s--ane- ee 40.4) 40.8 | 41.1] 2.83 | 2.38 | 2.24 | 94.33 | 95.15 | 92.08 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. . Seat vale. 6p ala Lol 1.50 | 1.47 | 62.82 | 62.55 | 60.78 

Constructionger sees... atae ase od oe se 39.4 | 38.6 | 39.2] 2.02] 2.04] 1.96 | 79.59 | 78.73 | 76.91 

Building and general engineering..............| 39.5 | 38.6 39.6 | 2.20 | 2.21] 2.13 | 86.78 | 85.30 84.34 

Highways, bridges and streets.............-- BO ally Akad || terete 1.70 1.72 1.64 | 66.40 66.53 63.16 

Electric and motor transportation............ 43.0 | 43.0 | 43.6 | 1.89 | 1.89 | 1.82 | 81.19 | 81.33 | 79.28 

Serv Ce ncdnte ir rieracrecemenneinvercaveinente etnies 39.0 | 38.9 | 39.6 | 1.07} 1.06 | 1.04 | 41.71 | 41.41 | 40.99 
Hrotelstand restaurantes warcect «ise sete el 38.6 38.7 39.2 1.04 1.04 1.01 | 40.26 | 40. 12 39.65 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 41.0 | 40.61 41.6 e038 1.03 1.00 | 42.15 | 41.77 41.51 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—-EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


= 
Index Number of 
Average Weekly 














Hours Average Average ti 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949=100) a5 
Per week | Earnings Wages Garrent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 
Monthly Averaged055.: Gi.) -b Sid... do5 0.40.) ee 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Monthly Average 1956............... cece ceecece eee 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Monthly Average 1957 ...0).%. 4 Bi. 2B. tee. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1968., 20:6... bdon 48S. 6, bk Ree 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly Average 1959. . 0.00 ...0 doesn see. be 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

CO" Mays. 5 di ade. td Abinto trl eh, he ee 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 
SUNOS 2.20 Meath ots, toned, Oe okt ee. 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 
Jalye. Fo net8s AA Pe a PR ee a 40.6 leit 72.01f 172.5 134.9 
August(42: sh chic eee tae. eee 40.5 1.76 71.46 71,2 13300 
September. 22.0 <i Sk.) ee 40.9 eli 72.37 173.4 134.0 
Oetabery. 80: AR bs ek BEE Le 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
Noveriber fs. \ttck).i Hd Lote ok Ee 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 
Detémbers*.. 9) #2. Pac Saae fa Me 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 
100) Jantaryim. So/5 0s eon eee: ae, 40.1 151 72.76 174.3 135.2 
February: 7). See eke hae. A: 40.4 1,82 73.40 175.9 136.2 
Marchi $0 ks! Get 2 cheese PRE ity ee: 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 
ARTI Cee ees ER. eed Meee oA ote ae 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 
May Abs. AML deka dade. te 40.5 1.84 74.38 178.2 138.1 

ee EE ee a Fp) al 





Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page ii. 

t Revised. 

t Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on two statistical reports of the National Employment 
Service. These reports serve different operational purposes and, therefore, the data are 
not necessarily identical. 

TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


.—ss—ssSsSssSsSsSSsSsSmamana9ama9a9a9nma9mNy9S9SSS 











Soe Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio —_—lWM— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
ace ae ere ae ec (ae em oa | tage Wt 
Date Nearest: 
July Lgl OSD deat te cache 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
July be OOG 4. eax ceeiac oe OR oie 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
July 21,843 17,643 39, 486 180, 521 85,981 266, 502 
July 11,011 13, 040 24,051 350, 897 155, 245 506, 142 
July 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308, 151 
July Wea 15, 875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August O60 aeracts ew cee 14,673 12,594 27, 267 242, 582 128, 062 370,644 
September 1, 1960.................. 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
October 1g G60 nace teers ee 12, 239 13, 796 26,035 228, 632 115, 358 343, 990 
November LslOGOS acetate eye. ee 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405,739 
December21,-1900.. oe ee ok 15, 932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144, 123 537,979 
January TEL OGL Se acae bea eee 9, 859 7,996 17, 855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
mebruary. 1 10Gl)... tke 8, 866 8,377 17, 243 668, 766 185,972 854, 738 
March Uel9G1 Ea: eee eee es 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
April T1961 Sere oe ene Bat 9,927 11,387 21,314 683,034 180, 982 864,016 
May 11961 Oe eee ee 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594,904 172, 884 767,788 
June LOG Tae Perr. «2 17,078 17, 208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July TplOGL 5 eee 15, 108 16, 445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393, 731 


“) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 81, 1961, 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Industry 


pee o eee eee eee ee ee eeseeeeseoeeeeeeseseeesesaas 


Fu e 

INon= Metalevining ote vats. coat cciereis ere siereteree c 
Quarrying, Clay ml Sand (Pits: sce eeaescaueeee 
IPAPOSDECELN Ds oe Haale a terclelela’Gletaorsidere Aare sic eraetara che: & 


NT AMULACETITAING Fageiccins cao ciate atevoteroteiet trees exacorseley eh § 
Moods. andbBeveraves., sdacdsesss.4eG0h. eevee 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................-- 
Rubbereeroducts. cc ctihetes cost cits sasncewes 
Beathert Products: sche tgttauttes soc et eee ss osceaees 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 
Clothing! (textileand fur) s.3......05.06 22.50 s0.0 
Wood Prodictaycsocdattoues cs sist eth cn s.cs stew 
IPANESI ROC UCtS sa ccs det sis evel sie cies ates. c(ose.cisferera 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 
ron ana Steel Products one. «scone «civ cine. c's.s 
Transportation Equipment.............0.ssseeees 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................0205: 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..............--.-- 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................-. 
@iemical ProductSs:a.crt es cow tei es ce neato 4 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 


GOTSEPUCELOTN acre orcs Sees iets se esalanssoto,< 
General Contractors ice shoes e oetees nsierioctia 


Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 
PTANSDOGLATION a. oe Seer e atc cole te inte s « sleiefelele’ ate 'a 
SHOTALO eae eine tet emee ise Sees nieetewreile» 
@oOmMIMuUNiCAtlOtcacc cccae cen cs «coe sideline esis esha 


Pad CHR ate ere il ee coe eee 


SOrviCe ete ee sas ae ao te ne gard niale lots e bratererajatabetiie. ats 
Community or Public: Service... ....6. 10.-00c60-0- 
Government Services seas cca easels sets cie ciereccer 
RECTOR LLONG SOL VICE Ae ce nis rsivis 4, oes srsialat sole) oie oli efectos axe 
BUSIN CHS LSOE VECO Weise cisre cle sie 8 wie s bane terra avs ole ctor /ayeXs 
MPOTAOND) SOL VICG Sono caieicies oinsielcletuies ome ov veers si6 


See RN EO) CAM einen cirnecisine or 0a rere es 


Change from 


April 28, 
1961 


661 


| 
% 


eA AED pa te Po) Pa 


ee 


Li t+++ 


ef | | | 


16, 952 


17,086 


ee 


Q) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


SS eee 
a 








Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group PE ibe tae sod AS ES ES eae 5 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... ony Ale 2,468 6,185 10,099 2,806 12,905 
Clerical Workers?....c@.. }.eeeh..s ck! 1, 423 3,978 5,401 19,942 52,927 72,869 
Sales Workers Mees. te. s |. Mites cco eccckis 1,580 1,035 2,615 8,309 18, 288 26,597 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 1,516 7,543 9,059 87, 742 25, 200 62,942 
Searien 20..5 4. Merle oss « le ee dis oxiscals abe 2 | eae ae 4 1,731 18 1,749 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 743 80 823 4, 459 595 5,054 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 5, 869 1,185 7,054 201, 865 23,944 225, 809 
Food and kindred products (incl. : 

TOBACCO) Rn. Se ca ook 75 11 86 1,621 831 2,452 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 115 Ge 886 4,016 14,875 18,891 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,656 4 1,660 31,808 134 31,942 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 80 19 99 1,412 650 2,062 
Leather and leather products........ 27 &1 108 1,356 1,365 RH 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 14 1 15 532 40 572 
Metalworking)... See eee en 666 14 680 19,000 1,035 20,035 
Electrical Maca. ch. Pa oe 100 19 119 4,575 LPU7ZZ 5,747 
Transportation equipment........... (he \ ETE SA 2 7 836 2 868 
Mining pacers tins «tae. sean O4NGE ss) see 54 2SBLGRl. See, SOO 2,816 
Constrictionsan. te. oe eee een oe STB A eee. eee eee 873 47,563 6 47,569 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 571 13 584 38, 347 167 38,514 
Communications and public utility... 20M oe ee 20 1, 400 6 1,406 
Tradevandtservicer.-).pmeesos aac 222 203 425 6, 233 2,093 8,326 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,179 25 1,204 28,351 177 29,528 
HOVE ON... Serco Rone Cn 86 24 110 4,349 352 4,701 
ADPrenticese.. oc. «bck elec ee TOA RRR acs ee 124 7,650 9 7,659 

Unskalled*Workers:. 2. .22 ees. eee 2,226 919 3,145 134,071 27, 833 161, 904 
Mood and tobacco... 0... -.0 0a. dn 288 mls! 801 5,322 8,130 13, 452 
Lumber and lumber products........ 208 12 220 16, 899 414 17,313 
Moetalworkite.. 2: hee .. c.deos 80 12 92 6, 656 697 7,353 
Constructions: 4... eee ee (Were eee coe 771 67,261 4 67,265 
Other unskilled workers............. 879 382 1, 261 37,933 18,588 56, 521 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 17,078 17,208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569,829 


Se ee ee ee eee 


“) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 31, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


























Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month ear 
May 31, April 28, June 2, May 31 April 28 June 2, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Newfotundland:>.6.....:. cere. seek 542 422 ; . 
(SOE CELESTO Os cee. oje)s)sitesiafielde Avsiesosei fs’ « 26 39 ‘S oon eee pen 
Aedes LDS cis oh 0 « store hs dy es aie es 1 1 6 1739 3° 380 1.365 
ESIOHN MMA Sc oecd cgEm ee cnaick 515 382 238 13,646 18,761 12127 
Prince Edward Island................. 161 86 2 5,195 
Charlottetown.........0....00..0005 27 31 139 17820 31s ere 
Simmouidbrn. ys. .-4--App-g--->-E- 134 55 102 1,325 2)070 947 
NG¥a SeotlAl NR Sesh ol Rebic cca 1,194 933 992 26,455 37,617 20,670 
Tee ee a? Ce a 31 37 27 987 1,378 1,146 
Biidgowater Mehanc::fMME Dowaah. 25 17 38 1,437 2,925 1,220 
oe Ae ee es oe es 571 498 466 6,150 ] 7,030 5,660 
aCe eee eM cere Es MM es 3 as a [OR Sis bias s seb I ale nweidte of 3 
LCS ae i <a 207 128 277 ph ae 2 He 
ITEP OOL Te eck ALR B i onal» 33 7 17 609 "896 "498 
Mew Glas c0Wadicc sud. WOR nee emi. 129 90 38 3,208 4,726 2,273 
ae Set ee a 5 ees ae os F OEE ae oe o 106 1,468 821 
Soca Ae oes 7 002 7 
By dney) Mined... ac04 RR. euks 40 i 3098 2 Tea Pel golteck a 
iVgr ee ek 4 See eS, eee 72 81 50 1,772 2 647) be) F10951 
De testy ete an oon oe 55 38 51 1,886 2) 851 1.592 
New Brunswick....................... 999 1,105 1,514 27,241 39,795 21,665 
Deritise teat t eao e k 16 21 15 3,807 5,669 3,236 
SS so a + er 68 10 485 3,078 3,555 2, 427 
Pdmundsigus.e-..-.)- peep. +. 4: 61 175 136 1,785 3,557 1,266 
eerie woe) Cee ee Sey Sees i fe 172 2,384 3,241 1,952 
ich Toh A ae, og aire Ge et ie 93 606 707 46 
Moncton. ese. ss 0 ABET «Bs ee sks 452 208 283 5,558 8,002 4, 850 
ING WCastle MRE. Soin ode «ER ccs code 6 ae ecee ans 226 1 3,007 Sat 2,525 
Saint JOM RAE. © oot EE cha sas hrs 169 131 218 3,103 4,695 2,647 
iq ovepbensgece.: .<ct > WER ob. .+0cks 34 94 29 1,620 2,236 1,261 
STISSCK Gee ARR nook ERE Ess chs 11 5 28 579 973 422 
Wordecorc eases. -1 geek... b 46 118 54 1,714 2,653 1,140 
QCD CCH Biles cob eR oe oreifon 7,995 5,879 12,096 178, 756 246,018 182,051 
ay een i SAR foirckecee  Rnot a Since 9 e ie 2, et 3,142 2,301 
SDESLOS MM MMV le okie MRR R cco e rete a He iv ciciw's aoe ; 5 04 929 579 
Bact OME es, 1. ck ee RR Ge ccies 143 11 51 873 1,420 910 
Beau arnoismae sc. abv chen ks rt eis 24 16 15 1,240 1,666 1,116 
BUCK oMATNO Re 0-5 eR oe se woh 52 12 138 1,208 1,861 1,055 
Waisapscal Sb. ccc oho: Ak oct hei 119 Di 62 2,308 3,569 2,602 
rand ler Pec Phc cco bs AOR enw rsedess 18 8 25 1,229 2,233 1,497 
WM ICOUIIO IE. cnn ts Cee heh o be hs 132, 151 105 2,455 3,420 1,964 
(WOW RUS LSA etre anete ch ERE esos aie hes 14 15 80 380 583 850 
TD OLDCATIOR ME cece mers Meee keh oak « 134 52 194 1,933 3,196 1,967 
Drummondville. ...o4.-chb hue «se enh 86 44 3 2,068 2,583 D251 
ara TiMe seen co ok OMAR EM roo shes 13 117 57 602 961 706 
los ges ails. c ee ie 5 57 4 442 ; ae : 756 1,091 
aané. 1 AWee. 2.001 SMe... 17 8 26 ,407 1425 1,489 
Gianby Ayer aes cco ba ia os babs - 9 36 95 2,087 2,670 1,608 
Tonite) ees fee) ae Aa on 64 66 3,590 4,900 Oy tae) 
TOMS CES See ROS oem os Pere es ews aes 288 136 167 3,549 5,140 3,941 
WOTGULCTO@ Mee coos os che AEB case ote cde 44 61 62 2,821 3, 487 2,347 
XEDUTCS . eect cob AMO OMe 5 so be 19 29 16 589 1,020 819 
EG ER arches \ eee aes ae eee, 4] 11 46 1,681 2,963 1,646 
La Tuque 23 43 1,036 1,045 1,599 900 
MEGVAISs te on ee ee aries Fr te. 19 36 49 3,481 5,127 3,785 
ee Tr eed ot 29 22 33 ae i 997 
ALO Roe bas ccs sas RAS cecal 3 3 24 2 715 423 
WEL Wea EL. PE occ SERENE oe ccceste.s ily 17 157 1,170 2,116 775 
IVESIGATIC/.§ « see tie sue <-c.0k. «HRM crass hes 14 88 364 1,403 4,621 2,976 
DM Gran tic. eee ihos cc ce. ee so aces auete-s 18 1 10 1,451 1,989 887 
la pence We) Se ae 3 24 29 1,141 1915) 926 
Montmaegny.. votn Seems 8 11 15 2,413 3,159 2,142 
Montreal. . eee he 3,025 2 O08 4,747 62,041 76,108 66,477 
New Richmond... Lois eee oe 24 35 64 1,808 2,649 1,734 
Port Alirediepee ss ee eee ee 5 24 35 1,201 1,521 1,093 
QUOD OG i ote oustarahexcn berate cags ssheie onst ace 790 543 703 12,297 16,310 11,665 
Rimouski.. nee ae. ee ae 85 69 139 3,926 5,980 3,961 
Riviére du Loup. Dnt ees a Ae 259 96 160 5,076 7,845 4,817 
Roberval. . ae eee oe eee 115 20 172 1,705 2,580 1,904 
Rouyn.. Ee Pe Fe he, 6 Seen ae 52 120 50 4,316 5,395 4,831 
Ste. Agathe. . ) | Re oe 96 25 79 881 1,970 817 
Ste. Anae de Bellevue............... 96 118 82 952 1.381 965 
Ste. Thérése.. +. RO. ares 33 57 46 1,861 2,698 2,096 
St. Hyacinthe. . 5 SS, «tees as 99 49 7 1,934 2,881 2,338 
Pitt COATS. MONE ccs dec eh S. saat 74 55 47 2,023 2,543 2,304 
Stadérdmeaie fe... 4. Seb ee oases: 64 39 81 1,377 2,400 1,747 
Sept) lege f <> oat. SRD t - Ween 104 95 354 3,017 3,727 2,573 
Sha winivated & ost 4.» odes 207 146 77 4,634 6,273 4,803 
Bherbrookerts .. ob + BRL. 6s. 40. 188 178 283 4,250 5,811 4, o 
Sorel PRET. oes ek 70 57 56 1,576 2,390 1,471 
i hetford Mines...... 4. 29% ..-.+<¢<. 25 87 59 1,583 2,330 1, 769 
A rOis-RAVIGLES RE 0.0 dad he os 4s 138 127 173 4,749 6, 437 3,347 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 31, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
oo eso saaw_ EEE 











Unfilled Vacancies®) Registrations 
Office a) Previous Previous 1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 31, April 28, June 2, May 31, April 28, June 2, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

pk Li ea d. 
alid’ Or: Weede: «<< eee Bye 36 28 3,017 3,594 2,587 
Volley Boia SUS Ss sic ae ae 28 46 26 2,046 2,926 2,358 
Victoriaville’: : 5... 50 eee oe 44 56 35 1,699 2,768 Feel BFS: 
Ville'St: Georges.......s0cee soe ee 376 184 1,013 2,750 4,716 3,217 
Ontario: 2. uicume ate cs. nee cee 11,053 10,276 10,441 176,751 236, 781 176,371 
CATNDTION Symes Ae ee eee 112 55 thts 249 464 232 
(Barrie. foe ce. sss ee ee 35 55 58 1,246 1,651 1,342 
Belleville: 283. 28.5 s.. bees coe 87 117 53 1,943 2,566 1,945 
Bracebridgese. 3..+ aceasta aectntte 227 87 177 658 1,800 955 
(STATO tOn ae 845s RO ee 55 48 36 1,060 1,806 1,283 
Bran tion tes hoe a ee 72 75 116 2,494 3,114 Br 0DD 
Brockvilletshesc0< en Oe oe eG ee 39 47 35 491 851 496 
CarletoniPlaces ..... ..:. sree. 2. ae 22 26 5 295 456 192 
Chatha ta) § Rage. ciccn Sa Been oe 188 102 60 2,731 3,008 2,450 
(CObOurE So Aeon, beau, on. ne 45 47 59 840 1,114 876 
Collingwood, #:ca...-Mieen-. 2 c-ke 5 7 18 596 1,052 417 
Cornwall a tac ns eee ce 157 95 134 3,108 4,040 3,350 
HlhotLalkesei.5.-. peepee ee 44 48 63 412 560 419 
Ort Oris, sa. ve 0.0 2a ee ie coke 4 8 16 570 666 548 
HortiHrancess..o..... 01 cee eo oe 62 52 60 601 1,045 467 
pon Williams. cntcanna toeissce ee 205 174 106 2,350 3,403 1,944 
SP Arsh ry TA ic: Sree NPE 116 77 102 2,034 2,158 1,226 
eee Heit Car LAE A bite eer eN 21 16 40 266 386 224 
Goderich wits aokn a eee oe ee 27 27 25 394 669 374 
SUGI DH ee Nee a 2c; Meee ae 49 28 31 2,243 2,585 2,183 
Hamilton: eevee nias- Ace ee 749 854 811 14,528 18,414 13, 556 
Hawkesbury.® sacash ee cen 14 18 15 586 1,093 631 
Kapuskasing s,s. conte ee le 190 33 186 1,992 2,687 1,370 
IC GnOTAc ack haves + cae eee 87 61 56 617 1,271 483 
Kingston. . 98 86 168 1,948 2,349 2,065 
Kirkland Lake,:.....& ech... 58 63 70 1,516 2,355 1,330 
Kitchener 8... «sesh eee een ee 178 132 102 3,163 4,145 2,547 
CAMIN LON ce won see as oe 28 29 60 1,360 1,699 1,151 
INAUSAY.. ec RAM BIOs. cachet AR cee 13 15 11 508 877 415 
Tastowel eens. o50< 2.00 See. ee 14 23 28 287 530 359 
Londons We. cs 3k ee A 539 555 603 5,155 5,817 5,001 
Long Branckits, ¢3 .- +1 Rts... sa che 276 238 209 3, 854 4,609 3,360 
Mica: cHOe. fis 09 WARP fc Zo fs 30 577 1,129 516 
Napanee yes 2oo.c.5 See accsioie 5 6 10 565 748 518 
Newmarket. (2°... . he.aee@s seas 66 37 41 1,341 1,931 1,687 
Niagara Walley wots cee ty cece 213 43 60 2,468 3, 262 1,900 
orth Ba yee ee. es Pee a oe 45 71 42 eo 3,055 1,920 
Orkville) een, oe pce 123 132 73 812 1,075 828 
Orillia’ eee oe ere ee 23 21 30 1,016 1, 447 795 
Oshawa s.ceeeee. bcs. PEC. coke 3 100 131 4,111 5,176 4,482 
Ottawa Wo Ree. ko. eo 1,173 962 915 6,125 8,132 5,821 
Owen Souham 05 i2.< Geo. son nates 3 42 71 1,374 2,022 1,414 
Parry Soundes. 6. -.ucheceee bea il QE RR atavsre. eoesceters 292 689 359 
Bem broke Aes 4i..... oA. «ee 120 112 118 1,939 2,644 1,815 
Perth s,f 02a 8 ee 30 25 51 461 743 421 
Feterboronght 2. -..4., BPR 1.0 ee 75 74 158 3,546 4,855 3,403 
Picton asc Maec he Aco he ee 4 11 9 213 410 247 
RortArthuriys, © ....25 8ee os ee 219 443 403 3,746 6,070 3,016 
Port Colborme.......0...n oe 24 22 15 817 957 930 
Prescott) seen ae... ae REE one 33 42 34 746 1,040 798 
Renfrew (. seese. 3.04: 06 tee ee 10 14 10 422 671 430 
St. Catharines 5.8. eee be ee 248 220 259 3,953 5,073 3,667 
Pt NOMIASeee ran) fee eee 43 43 52 1,232 1,544 1,142 
Sarnia........ FL MER Re | 9 ae ee 131 135 109 2,615 3,060 2,028 
Sault Ste; Marie... -..1-30b 2 0. ce 181 149 252 2,897 3,994 3,177 
Simcoe RES > Oe tee eae SB, A agence 86 48 119 930 1,929 679 
Sioux lookont-9a)..- cree me. a ee 8 if 16 311 497 202 
Siniths Walls...) epee ne 3 4 16 492 666 312 
Stratford | ssbest. oct. ee eee 38 67 41 665 1,116 782 
sturgeon, Falls. ¢.......2.< duh eb... cee 14 16 25 703 1,147 815 
Pud bury... Peek cant cee soc ade 286 338 212 4,529 6,183 4,525 
Millsonbureiee. we... tn eee eee 31 49 26 559 900 363 
EDL ins. ARs Oe ee 76 126 80 2,539 3,705 2,743 
Eoronto } eee% oy: aeboke cs ae 2,910 2,752 2,568 44,124 58,567 50,974 
Frenton.).. 68: 8o5< 6 ee 98 83 51 715 994 993 
Walkerton Meee: nee HER ee 66 72 56 679 1,044 595 
ea 7 Oe ARERR OER, Cs; She an oe u 17 6 881 1,108 728 
Welland.. 164 169 80 2,070 2,565 2,099 
Weston... 996. G0 ..2<. 4... BREE one. 267 256 196 3,671 4,707 4,139 
Windsor s..ae eon EE ee 220 198 402 9,638 10,998 7,570 
IW Godstooks3a 6... .< wees Le 47 50 84 1i32 1,688 1,292 
Manitoba. 2.0 0st ck. b Ae 3,013 3, 063 3,206 23,908 32,500 19,073 
Brandon! 2/9) Wess... Ree ae 2 236 231 1,695 2,913 1,451 
Dauphin 70 56 25 1,195 2,078 903 
Flin Flon 61 25 61 186 ta 206 
Portage la Prairie ee) oe Se 32 45 61 925 1,428 903 
FDHe: Passes. 5. AD 71 108 116 363 496 344 
Winnipeg. . be, oa whys See eee 2,565 2,593 2,712 19,144 25,308 15, 266 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 31, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Unfilled Vacancies@) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 31, April 28, June 2, May 31, April 28, June 2, 
196 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

Baskatchewals) co occsca sco nessss cnet 2,044 1,263 1, 687 15, 988 22,796 13,384 
UAE ccs wayne aa elas > Ee Re ON 36 45 50 303 537 275 
FELOY.cl Un INS LORE «cies isteieui sions isle sese.as: 44 55 41 378 681 393 
IM GOOSEN AW: piece cece osc get bes 85 58 197 1,029 1,712 1,022 
North Battlefords.g27..5.6.05 00065 50 42 31 872 1,541 963 
HrpRCe ALOK. 655 RFs ase eh vie wis 146 166 98 1,771 2,860 1,504 
WEVORIN AN sie cya a UE Essie) vie sik ower oe 969 298 832 2,947 5,325 2,583 
BASEALOON.... psa foster peeeses 825 374 201 5,708 5, 400 3, 895 
wilt @unrent aescsetees.cs.008 occ 44 59 85 412 823 323 
WeVvDUED. oct oie tbs: saceneauen a 26 29 36 346 592 184 
DVOnISCONis feae AR Oat clctsios ooias. eac 119 By; 116 2,222 3,325 2,242 
Alber Gag. w. xchange eee ened en cod 4,725 2,560 5,878 33,019 41,853 29,401 
Pl alpmmGre ns tare § Mey ahae ele ois soba a sree a 17 20 27 579 841 369 
Cal ary ete a ees Aetiels ausschuaueasi cone 1,540 750 1,474 9, 806 11,816 9,072 
rum hellerst saws cass ers cvs aie ass 107 117 32 592 788 504 
dimonton..t. ree: ne oe sek ees 2,463 1,057 2,528 16, 142 19,699 14,370 
SON Ste cite Remi Ro Seale wkisiee arate 34 49 31 665 828 508 
ROPBNGS PEALNG ie Goeanicnoion hale 6 nis « 122 87 41 1,194 1, 753 1,135 
Pevhoriogercee re orate ger: 99 175 1, 467 1,885 2,767 1,674 
Medicinetilataaniucr cio os cis oar 135 91 177 853 1,259 617 
REGU Deer me nee moteur iia s.aiole. areca 208 214 101 1,303 2,102 1, 152 
British Columbia...................... 2,660 2,018 2,651 64,631 76,946 59,601 
Chilliwack Rehan.8.. 88. 0k. .adevae 69 69 54 1,360 1,834 1,217 
Courtenay 2 de et oA SS Se 49 31 65 918 1,086 938 
(QUENT eFevo) eee Bed Me RO Ae een ae 17 29 50 1,231 ibel 921 
DawsoniOreeles sas ciecs ccc save eee 20 57 10 1,395 1,747 1,039 
LIN CATER rer eit aaron eas 37 27 42 667 708 570 
Kamloops. ccaics eee ee eee 42 39 10 1, 226 1, 490 941 
USO Mie ee aeoanire a ASS MOL OOS SES 20 22 26 1,102 1,510 1,106 
ECULLITIAU Steiner tee ae ces 6 2 37 141 234 225 
MIGSTONE CALS APE Soe scieivisceeies sin « see 57 46 21 994 1,194 1,124 
BNA Oe ee eee 20 74 29 1,145 1,224 998 
INCISORS etd ee stirs ieee bees 8 seeks 16 17 18 891 1,220 745 
INewa Westminster, Us ....6..-ce5e- +2 259 266 403 8,510 10, 204 8,348 
Penticton tee meee re ree 22 28 19 1,404 1,881 ala 
PorteAl Derive aochs necblaes cs «cca ac: 34 47 19 640 790 570 
Prince; Georges. eee hk ote cee iaieteies 3 38 69 59 2,702 3, 896 2,841 
Prince Kupertuscceeeet oe toe noe 25 34 22 1,453 2,051 1,167 
PArINCELOM Me ek are sts eee ns Oe 12 51 15 462 650 283 
@iresnel epee tee erate ns 30 41 25 1,386 2,061 1,608 

Ae iil wevaciaiier lS Ree O MEE ee eee 61 38 115 905 1,206 
WANCOUVED. 2,005 ce rahe oats Oo etd ad eret 1,541 974 1,328 29,136 32, 420 26,749 
GENO, Rae. oe Mere Ci hs te date ate ns 3 51 1,905 2,286 1,452 
VACEORIS AS ts coe Re ciclo nd cea ae 192 161 160 4,490 4,842 4,366 
iWihitehorsesa or acca sie ae seek: 57 160 te 568 881 325 
Canada sek eee ode eee nee ae 34, 286 27,900 38, 982 569,829 767,788 542,424 
IMR LCS SEER cre ce RIE G cre RetPee solace ose 17,078 14,098 Qe 418,218 594, 904 389, 576 
LACS STEEN Lees rencion neers cI een eee Ore 17, 208 13, 802 17,210 151,611 172, 884 152,848 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Sources: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 


Year Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
OD Gite cis ciate ate sors cients cia 1,046,979 748, 464 298, 515 68, 522 252, 783 379, 085 210,189 136, 400 
1957 Picasso Stale OTE TROIS 3 877, 704 586, 780 290, 924 59, 412 215, 335 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
DOGS Soe cree hea cake rect Moga 840,129 548, 663 291, 466 56, 385 198, 386 287,112 181,772 116, 474 
WOOD ccfos otichs cqriciaus save's Siaa.nehe st 986,073 661, 872 324, 201 70, 352 239,431 336, 527 211,951 127,812 
MOG Soros, siods Mamaia ome hes 958, 300 641, 872 316, 428 86, 848 252,019 302, 048 198, 474 118,911 
LOGOKS months)iccte once ct 336, 069 228, 860 107, 209 30, 605 91,733 111, 589 70, 667 31,475 
LOGI (ironthe) cee specie at 365, 866 249, 459 116, 407 32, 680 107, 132 119, 638 75,515 30,901 


a, nnn en ee ee at dEEEaEEEEEEISES SESS! 
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E—Unemployment Insurance ‘ 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MAY 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated ye tren 
Average of 
Meal Number of Weeks Benefit 
Province Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 

Newlound land. Se £8 a er eee oe eee ee ee ee. te eee 26.9 118, 341 3, 050, 684 
Princectidwardvisland 3.52. nee: a eee eee ee 4.1 18, 246 398, 265 
Nova Scotiat ese as. 22 ee ee ee 29.9 131, 580 2,944, 140 
New. Brunswick. ou... bceaeien cea fel eeee 6 hac ogee ae oc ee 34.1 149,984 3, 442, 333 
Qusebeeis:: 5 Setter lyk Er eRe hae EME oie oo cn 177.5 781,070 18,322, 431 
Ontario: coe dete anne ea Ae ct 9 ce 169.8 747,099 17, 625, 363 
Manitoba... Socot tenes coe Rees oo eee aor cc ee, 20-1 110, 483 2,573, 238 
Saskatchewan ance gic cit ee os re ae eee a ee 15e3 67,495 1,594, 477 
AlBerta, .:<sdes eeeet hus On ee cin ee oe a 28.2 123,953 3,094, 541 
British:Columbiat, 2.10: kee: .: ae sees 2 ee ee 52.5 231,024 5, 658, 627 
Totaly Canada, MayelO6l ee 1. Cee eee 563, 5 2,479,275 58,704,099 
Total ’Canada, Apr 19614. a eae eens eee 708.2 2,691,331 85, 187,924 
Totaly Canada vise! 060) pews: 6.42. ee eee 560.8 2,355, 280 52, 205, 580 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, MAY 31, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


neem ere ee 









































Total [toe Be eer 8 Sha ae eee ee 
Province and Sex . age 
Claimants] 2 or Over Total 
Tos 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal | jsimants 
Canada foes bis SAB a oo 340,950 | 69,487 | 30,615 | 52,437 | 42,753 | 36,807 | 32,002 | 76,899 32.2 364, 323 
NC CA ae ee 242,648 | 49,325 | 21,528 | 38,513 | 32,113 | 26,943 | 22,305 | 51,921 36.1 258, 117 
Female...............] 98,302 | 20,112 | 9,087 | 13,924 | 10,640 | 9,864] 9,697 | 24,978 22.5 106, 206 
Newfoundland............ 9,982 871 642; 1,341 | 1,476 | 1,640 | 1,280} 2,732 pe 9,295 
a ae 8,936 755 564 | 1,242] 1,381] 1,498 | 1,137 | 2,359 73.2 8,229 
Pemale.}.. Beeb... »- 1,046 116 78 99 95 142 143 373 53.2 1,066 
Prince Edward Island..... LAvl 161 111 172 128 133 127 339 65.2 1,046 
Male: i pS RRE ERS ...... 838 114 87 132 91 104 89 221 70.9 732 
Bemale, |... $6, 2288 - ».. 333 47 24 40 37 29 38 118 51.1 314 
NOVA RCOTIEE a... & caiman one 15,683 | 2,319 | 1,074] 2,529 | 1,826] 1,545 | 1,873 | 4,517 46.3 18, 626 
IE alee Sete emer caw sl aot teeta) OLS 2 LOSE 496") ty223" 1 402 ier S632 48.6 15, 733 
Heisler ee aes - 3, 100 501 260 421 330 322 381 885 36.6 2,893 
New Brunswick..........|_ 14,859 | 1,791 | 1,059 | 38,107} 1,983} 1,6261 1,487 | 3,806 60.3 14, 167 
Made Sie roe ome cs 12,074 | 1,395 88 | -2,753 el, 666 | “19870 | 1,1760I882, 833 63.0 11, 237 
Hermale xc). sc nase: 2,785 396 178 354 317 256 311 973 48.7 2,930 
Quebec...................] 106,536 | 22,347 | 9,464 | 15,439 | 13,673 | 12,606 | 9,818 | 23,189 33.9 120, 681 
Male.................] 77,061 | 15,460 | 6,499 | 11,009 | 10,843 | 10,141] 7,354 | 15,755 38.1 87, 285 
Female Fi See acc se: 29,475 | 6,887 | 2,965 | 4,430] 2,830 | 2,465 | 2,464] 7,434 23.1 33, 396 
Ontario..................] 114,757 | 26,562 | 10,971 | 17,536 | 13,535 | 11,180 | 10,155 24,818 21.7 122,049 
Male.................| 76,768 | 18,473 | 7,429 | 12,103 | 9,985 | 7,213 | 6.479 | 15.786 23.4 79,996 
Females:,.; .... ee, 37,989 | 8,089 | 3,542 | 5,433 | 4,250 | 3,967] 3,676] 9,032 18.1 42,053 
Mamtobaricoerrcriir ct: 13,692 | 1,884] 1,291 | 2,320] 2,116] 1,853] 1,419] 2,809 26.2 13, 180 
ey oe ae See 9,374 1,277 914 1,623 1,414 1, 268 987 1,891 30.5 8, 566 
Pensale soe ccs ot rap 4,318 607 377 697 702 585 432 918 Pal 4,614 
Saskatchewan............ 7,629 | 1,255 bio 4) 1,177 903 847 896 | 1,976 46.0 7,674 
Oe ee ee 5,046 824 360 846 613 562 561 | 1,280 51.7 5, 206 
DWemalel cen eer +l. +a 2,583 431 215 331 290 285 335 696 35.0 2,468 
AIDEY ERA ite gas ches one 18,753 | 3,925 | 1,778] 2,909 | 2,532] 2,141 | 1,821! 3,647 36.5 18,945 
Male........+-.---. 00} 18,451] 2,934 | 1,349 | 2.2164 (1.873194 517 1,230 | 2,332 42.0 13,969 
WPETOHIG. tee oar Ao. ae 5, 302 991 429 693 659 624 591 | 1,315 22.7 4,976 
British Columbia........ 37,888 | 8,322 | 3,650) 5,907 | 4,581 | 3,236 | 3,126] 9,066 28.3 38, 660 
MALO sii vwen ne deicemennen} 26,517} .6,275-|...2,631e aed, 481.).63,451-|.9) 047 1,800 | 5,832 31.4 27,164 
LYS ONC gin Med eh Aina 11,371 | 2,047 | 1,019] 1,426] 1,130] 1,189 | 1,326 | 3,234 21.3 11, 496 





tel i | oe ll oe TD ie oe ee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, MAY, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
Claims filed at Local Offices End of Ménth 
Province Not 

- Total Entitled | Entitled 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
INewiounclands,ateete ailccte oy 4,008 3,549 459 4,992 3,916 1,076 859 
Prince Edward Island............. 584 475 109 714 624 90 86 
INO SS CO Glee cecuceenieiee aacicuee t= sna 6,778 4,859 1,919 8,256 7,149 1,107 1, 258 
INewabrunswiCks.- cm eee ae 6,177 4,932 1,245 7,161 5,861 1,300 130 
Quebec Ute <cs\iie-s, Sh, AS 50, 434 34, 699 15, 735 Hpi iil 45, 449 8,322 12,088 
(Ornrenp tole ca ee eG Memes 2 octets eee 57,779 36, 329 21, 450 59, 147 47,000 12,147 12, 488 
Manito Dats 608A cocks decir cde ed 6, 023 4,427 1,596 6, 504 5,198 1,306 807 
Saskatchewangee8....6 ce ee. a4: - 2 3,287 21008 734 3,857 3, 126 fio 563 
PAID EL OR tt Oe ees nas 8,519 5,716 2,803 9,134 let 1,997 1,500 
British’ Columbia.:o. .aeceehs a. oe 18,470 11,613 6, 857 19, 209 15, 163 4,046 3, 430 
Total, Canada, May 1961....... 162,059 109, 152 52,907 172,745 140, 623 32,122 34, 209 
Total, Canada, April 1961..... 209, 551 144,114 65, 437 234, 788 205, 470 29,318 44,895 
Total, Canada, May 1960...... 165, 635 110, 237 55, 398 180, 704 152, 707 27,997 39, 200 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 42,454. 


tIn addition, 43,804 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,901 were special requests not granted and 1,595 
were appeals by claimants. There were 9,443 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















End of: Total Employed Claimants 
SA yaya, 5 So codooublo dead Gace Oa eoe To OIee co Geen cre sen n. 4,147,000 3, 433, 900 713,100 
WEIR. 3 peu oS Bote hea) Dire NO EERO COR: AIRE REE foto SC 4,210,000 3,372,000 838, 000 
BVO F an wih 6d Sao pao NS US ORS SMO UIio Eid ele Rinciae ica aa aereeIne 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872, 800 
TENE, 5 yLepee wee ASRS bo SAW EIS CECE nnn reiramarararieg 4,240,000 3,393, 100 846, 900 
Mey aid DSVeLSIOMOVES o Saale e cho Sauao Lande oe Gnenc 0 Oo GUEENn Oi wcinits ool nomads: 4,251, 000 3, 496, 900 754, 100 
ING Ve IDO Leen eee uci es Ash Magill = sb. nee sree ee gas 4,110, 000 3,624, 800 485, 200 
(OYEEHG) Vie Sa, .4- - Ser GANS RRS Ee A Re Se IR ee Lr eae 4,002,000 3,671, 800 330, 200 
SH aneVIN OG Asewiv th so oben d6 Jo) 506 go oe Ole OO cas ciCwOIRs | <a kcneeney eae 3,998, 000 3,718, 500 279,500 
INTE Rite a sden cae do. 00 0040 JOIOOn ROO Coe TATE CIE: aac mnS ae 4,003,000 3,722, 800 280,200 
Na EAE cp cb Addo oo BDO a6 Gatos acon Opts Guan rnin er ae 3,985, 000 3,690,900 294, 100 
Aree os OS eee erie GR SSO ee ee oo re ace oa ace 4,014, 000 3,717, 600 296, 400 
IVs MRE Tete TENS EMS Pe Pa eeenERs. Sores Chavo cysh eps ere.» alate War sie! o 246) “ke 4,109, 580 3,591, 520 518, 060 
IN Galla.nPGigan coe OOS SORDGOe Bee RAUB e podtn c OMGeMEIE Ge ccaicar ane | 4,222,000 3,507, 100 714,900 


*Revised on the basis of June 1, 1960 book renewal. 


+ The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For 
other months, the claimants are as shown in Table E-2. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 
: P Transpor- and ation 
a Total Food Housing | Clothing bation bul’ Paradnal an rt an eae 
Care Reading £0 

1G Os —aY Othe ots aci sk siete 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 

AGS8=SV carts... ve « «stamens 1250 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 

19590=—Veareees es «cchw peenen 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 

1960—Year...... atts. oh eee 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 

1960-—Julyitoet ho. so ee 128.3 122.6 132.9 ibGlail 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 

JAUIQUSG pros coc ee ee 128.6 123.3 133.1 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 

meptempbernr....4:. cnet 128.2 122.5 133.2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 

Octoberyprece. «chs ase 128.7 123.5 sone ito 138.7 1b5e0 145.8 115.8 

November.............. 129.1 123.5 T3300 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 

December...... 129.3 124.2 13300 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 

1961—January- ss... sea 129.2 124.4 UGB 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 

HG Druar yi eee 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 

March 0). 0 eee 129.1 124.0 13302 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 

AN Vol epee Gan haan ie oe 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 

Mig y ieee hl eee 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 

JUNG, serene kek ce ee 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 

DULY. cng Ee aap eer 129.0 124.9 132.9 11252 138.7 May. il 145.0 115.8 
a ee es eee aN eee ee 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1961 








(1949 = 100) 
6e603—eoaw—w—«=«<=~osaO0a(T(WOooOoooooOoOOoOoOoOoOooooo eo 
Total Other 
House- |Commod- 
Fane May Tune Food Shelter | Clothing hold ities 
1960 1961 1961 C pera rl eeene 
ervices 
WStadohn's, Nild.zasssc.. nek 116.2 116.7 117.0 112.0 114.3 110.7 11252 132.9 
Fialifaxts 240. Oke Jee te ee homes 127.0 128.0 127.8 116.2 136.1 123.1 130.9 140.7 
Saint John....... pi pA a 128.6 129.7 129.7 121.0 140.6 121.0 124.7 144.5 
Montreal cieetten vcs eerie 127.8 127.9 128.3 125.0 146.7 108.0 118.2 139.8 
Ottawa. 25 meee on ne ee 128.6 129.0 129.0 121.0 149.5 114.6 123 140.6 
FLOLONUOS, are oere eee ae 130.2 130.2 130.2 120.5 152.8 114.7 123.6 140.0 
Wannineg 2.4... ore kk ee ne 125.0 126.6 12650, 121.5 135.9 ila Les 120.5 137.6 
Saskatoon—Regina............ iPserh 124.6 12407 118.5 124.7 124.1 126.3 131.5 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 123.2 124.2 124.2 116.0 125.2 120.7 127.5 134.1 
Vancouven-s7- sae eee SDAISTE 129.1 128.4 120.4 oieo 116.2 133.0 137.9 
i ee eee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


“) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 


those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. Fou further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 
— ees 


; Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and — 











Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Sa Strikes and Workers ate 
uring Mon er Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
DDG crore Serena ea. fis okt cee Se ote 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
1h Y as ae let er PR Rec Cee aap ee 242 249 91,409 1,634,880 0.14 
OOS Teaitmey ee. Fb ee. ot, lee co 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
ODO Sek eee TON Ce I Be ae Gos ds 203 218 100,127 2,286,900 0.19 
LOGON. eel OP n ct Mme LE 272 278 48,812 747,120 0.06 
OROTUR RIOTS), Sos vine See: aie eee ae 24 41 7,249 51,240 0.04 
CURA, ae con ote aS ae a 2 22 37 5,186 39,100 0.03 
PATIOS btn See Nee A, <p foe hs 32 43 10, 856 127,560 0.11 
Op LEMUDel ee ees oo Meanie: 33 57 13,072 115, 280 0.10 
October Dryer ees. co <cuetae as, es 34 59 9,242 92,640 0.09 
iNovem ber Serepemen eee ee ee 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
December see ee ere ee 12 29 1,891 30,160 0.03 
BIGOLRIRNUATY cd AM oR eo oe eh. ves Se 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
IN GDTUAT Vee reer etet osc hs 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
Marche meee ame ts. So 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
LA ri aeree eter tae eee oe eed 18 30 6,265 59, 240 0.06 
P25 ort eect oo. dS stig aes ee Cee 33 50 12,001 107 , 480 0.10 
TUNG edhe hee ree ei Miva beim ac ee 21 38 12,323 128,020 | 0.12 





—————————————————— 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JUNE 1961, BY INDUSTRY 








(Preliminary) 
Strikes 

Workers Man- 

Industry L poe Involved| Days 
Tafa TY ole cinlacaes wihc ids Gol ERC Se aed (ate ee (eee 
LAN TESS Pao) oN Te ies (Ga ak Oe en | ier ae (ee 

LIinin gee, eet hee 4 2,530 2,460 

Manufacturing........... 21 1,998 8,990 

Construction............ 3 6,047 89,290 

Transportation, etc...... 1 137 2,440 
(geUn TLC alee, eed Ey, ee ee a cd (i 

PErAdet acc coe eee. 4 82 1,320 

Hinanes, ete. sneer. 1 4 
DeLyicer stan eee 4 15525 23, 470 
All industries....... 38 12,323 | 128,020 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LGCKOUTS 
JUNE 1961, BY JURISDICTION 








(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Sept ieee Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Lean Tavelved Days 
Newfoundland.......... it 36 180 
Prince Hdward I slancdiae. ines «cance in eee eee 
Nowa Scovian sees seer 4 2,530 2,460 
New Brunswick......... 1 460 460 
Quebecssasencicne cee 3 301 2,870 
Ontario see eee 2D 8,355 119, 820 
Mamitobaia. ssc feos 1 41 620 
Saskatchewan........... 1 157 550 
HM o\ciars epee Pee acta Rots ol IC INR Med Maine otre ton oom mote 
British Columbia....... y; 443 1,060 
MOC eral. Fay. cick stare Hecke | sree craves alts ume oe eee cece 
All jurisdictions..... 38 12,323 | 128,020 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 109 OR MORE WORKERS, 















JUNE 1961 
(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting : 
= Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers -~@; ~ 
— Involved! June | Accu- | Termi- Result 
Location mulated} nation 
Date 
Minin e— 5 
Coal etc. Mine Workers Loe. 4535 600 600 600 | June 19 |Work assignment~ Return 
Old Sydney Collieries, (Ind.) June 20 jof workers pending nego- 
Sydney Mines, N.S. tiations. 
Old Sydney Collieries Mine Workers Loc. 4535 600 600 600 | June 21 |Dismissal of fellow 
Sydney Mines, N.S. (Ind.) June 22 |worker~ Return of workers 
a pending negotiations. 
Dominion Coal, #20 Colliery Mine Workers Loc. 4529 200 130 130 | June 26 |Seniority as affected by 
Glace Bay, N.S. (Ind.) June 27 |call-up from closed mine~ 
Return of workers. 
Dominion Coal, #26 Colliery Mine Workers Loc. 4520 1,130 iL TB) 1,130 | June 26 |Seniority preference for 
Glace Bay, N.S. (Ind.) June 27 |workers from closed mine 
~ Return of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— ; 
Clothing Textile Workers’ Union 220 660 660 | June 21 |Change in piece-work rates 
Monarch Knitting Loc. 736 (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 26 |~Return of workers on 
Dunnville, Ont. original rates. 
Printing, etc. 
Thirteen printing firms Three printing trades un- 157 550 550 | June 14 |Wages, hours, fringe bene- 
Regina, Sask. ions (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 20 |fits~No wage increase, 
reduction in hours, im- 
proved fringe benefits. 
Transportation Equipment ! 
Saint John Shipbuilding and Five shipbuilding unions 460 460 460 | June 1 {Refusal to work with 
Dry Dock (AFL-CIO/CLC and June 2 |workers hired during strike 
Saint John, N.B. CLC) ~ Return of workers. 
Electric Auto Lite Auto Workers Loc. 421 325 650 650 | June 9 |Method of handling griev- 
Point Edward, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 13 Jance~Return of workers 
pending further negotia- 
tions. 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Trane Company U.E. Loe. 512 (Ind.) 223 1,560 | 8,250 | Apr. 19 |Wages, hours, fringe bene- 
Toronto, Ont. June 12 |fits~9¢ an hr. increase 
over a three year period; 
improved seniority rights, 
and fringe benefits. 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 
Sperry Gyroscope of Canada I.U.BE. Loe; 514 (AFL- 100 300 | 12,140 | Sept. 15|Wages~7% increase. 
St. Laurent, Que. CIO/CLC) June 6 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building contractors Building trades unions (To- 6,000 | 88,700 | 96,200 | May 29 |Union Wages~. 
Toronto, Ont. ronto. Council AFL-CIO) 5|9-" |) | a)Pa 1 € 7) ee St tee 
TRANSPORTATION Etc. 
Transportation 
Paul Guilbault Company CNTU—chartered local 137 | 2,440 | 4,080 | May 16]Wages, working conditions, 
Grondines, Que. 00 es ied (ea * ee Me suspensions, layofis~ 
SERVICE 
Government Service 
Municipality of Surrey Public Employees Loc. 402 421 840 | 2,740 May 25 |Wages, vacations~5¢ an 
Cloverdale, B.C. (CLC) June 5 |hr. increase Jan. 1961, 2¢ 
an hr. July 1961, impro- 
ved vacation schedule. 
Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel Hotel Employees Loc. 299 1,025 | 20,980 | 51,350 | Apr. 24 |Wages~ 


Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 











Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment and Unemployment, August 


There was no appreciable change in employment between July and August. 
Unemployment declined further by an estimated 31,000, to 323,000. The labour 
force decreased by 39,000, more than usual for this period. 

Unemployment in the week ended August 19 represented 4.8 per cent of 
the labour force, compared with 5.2 per cent in July and 5.3 per cent in 
August 1960. 

In the week ended August 19, the labour force was estimated at 6,704,000; 
a month earlier the estimate was 6,743,000 and a year earlier it was 6,623,000. 
Employment was estimated at 6,381,000, compared with 6,389,000 a month 
earlier and 6,271,000 a year earlier. Unemployment was estimated at 323,000, 
compared with 354,000 in July and 352,000 in August last year. 


Employment 


Employment increased more than seasonally in a number of industries 
but declined more than seasonally in services, mainly community service. Men’s 
employment rose by an estimated 11,000 during the month, the result, in part, 
of early hiring in the automobile industry. Women’s employment declined by 
an estimated 19,000; the decline was largely in community service. 

Employment in August was up 1.8 per cent from a year earlier. The service, 
trade and finance industries accounted for most of the increase. In goods- 
producing industries, a year-to-year employment increase in manufacturing 
was Offset by decreases in forestry, agriculture and mining. 

Of the estimated 6,381,000 employed in the week ended August 19, an 
estimated 4,692,000 were men, 1,689,000 women. In July, 4,681,000 of the 
6,389,000 employed were men, and 1,708,000 women. The employment total 
in August 1960 was made up of 4,633,000 men and 1,638,000 women. 

In August, agricultural employment totalled 803,000; non-agricultural, 
5,578,000. 

From August to August, employment was higher by about 22 per cent 
in the Ontario and Prairie regions, by 4 per cent in British Columbia, and by 
6 per cent in the Atlantic region. In Quebec, the August estimate of employment 
was slightly lower than a year earlier. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment dropped by 31,000, to 323,000, between July and August. 
In past years, unemployment has seldom decreased and often increased during 
this period. 
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TT Unemployment among young people 


JAN. 1959 TO DATE dropped more than usual during the 

Original deta = = == Seasonally adjuste month. Early hiring in the automobile 
err industry and general strengthening in a 
ee en number of other industries also contri- 


buted to the drop in unemployment. 

For the first time in 18 months, in 
August the unemployment total was 
below the year-earlier figure. The August 
total represented 4.8 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 5.3 per 
cent in August 1960. In August 1959 
it was 4.0 per cent. 

The unemployment total was made 
up of 301,000 without work and seeking 
work, and 22,000 on temporary layoff. 
Eatlock Of the former, 280,000 were seeking 
Non-Farm full-time jobs and 21,000 seeking part- 
time work. 

Men accounted for about three 
quarters of the month’s drop in unem- 
ployment. Unemployed men numbered 
267,000 in August, of whom 135,000 
were married. Unemployed women num- 
bered 56,000, of whom 16,000 were 
married. 

Although total unemployment was down from a year earlier, the number 
out of work for seven months or more (73,000) was 20,000 higher. The largest 
decrease over the year was in the number out of work for less than a month. 





Regional Summaries 


Between July and August, employment in the Atlantic region declined 
by an estimated 12,000, a little more than usual for this time of year, but 
in mid-August was 32,000 higher than at the same time in 1960. Agriculture 
and non-agricultural industries shared about equally in the decline during the 
month. 

Employment was lower in forestry and in service, but most other non- 
agricultural industries either expanded or remained stable. Construction workers 
were in stronger demand during the month and some rehiring was reported 
in heavy manufacturing. In Newfoundland, employment in pulpwood logging 
was sharply reduced because of the fire hazard. 

Of the year-to-year gain in employment, most was accounted for by the 
service industry. Manufacturing employment was a little higher than last year, 
with gains in a fairly large number of industries. Employment was substantially 
lower than last year in forestry, construction and mining. 

Unemployment in August represented 6.8 per cent of the labour force, 
unchanged from July. In August 1960 it represented 6.9 per cent. 

In the week ended August 19, the labour force in the Atlantic region 
was estimated at 616,000, employment at 574,000 and unemployment at 42,000. 
The labour force estimate was 13,000 lower than a month earlier but 34,000 
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higher than a year earlier. Unemployment was slightly lower than in July, slightly 
higher than in August 1960. 

Employment in the Quebec region decreased by 17,000 between July and 
August, somewhat more than usual for this period. The decline was centred 
in non-agricultural industries, mainly in the service industry, and most of the 
drop was in women’s employment. Manufacturing employment generally 
remained stable, although non-metallic mineral products showed a small decline. 
Farm employment, which usually decreases during this period, remained stable, 
largely as a result of late harvesting. 

Employment was down 29,000 from a year earlier. Most of the decrease 
took place in non-agricultural employment. Although they accounted for a 
large part of the year-to-year decline, durable goods industries have strengthened 
during recent months. Forestry operated at a substantially lower level than last 
year. Construction employment was also lower than last year, although some 
improvement occurred in residential construction. Employment in textiles and 
other non-durable goods industries continued at a higher level. 

Unemployment, at an estimated 116,000, was 6,000 lower than in July 
but the same as in August 1960. It was 6.3 per cent of the labour force, down 
from 6.6 per cent in July but up slightly from the 6.2 per cent in August 1960. 

In the week ended August 19, the labour force of the Quebec region was 
estimated at 1,832,000, down 23,000 from the July estimate and 29,000 from 
the August 1960 estimate. Employment was estimated at 1,716,000. 

Employment in the Ontario region rose by 17,000 between July and 
August. This was a greater-than-seasonal increase. Agricultural employment 
increased, mainly as a result of hirings for fruit, tobacco and vegetable har- 
vesting. The construction industry showed continuing strength, and demand 
increased for most types of construction workers. Rehiring in the automobile 
industry helped to bolster manufacturing employment during the month. Canning 
plants, textile mills and electrical goods producers also experienced some 
improvement, but layoffs occurred in the agricultural implements industry. In 
iron and steel and paper products, employment was unchanged. Uranium 
mining remained steady after frequent declines since early in 1960. Employment 
in trade and service remained at high levels. 

Employment in non-farm industries increased substantially over the year, 
rising by an estimated 72,000; farm employment declined by 13,000. Most of 
the year-to-year employment gain was in service and manufacturing; gains in 
trade and construction were smaller. Mining employment was lower than in 
August 1960. 

Unemployment in August, at an estimated 95,000, was 3.9 per cent of 
the labour force. July’s 112,000 unemployed represented 4.6 per cent of 
the labour force, and the 124,000 unemployed in August last year, 5.1 per cent. 


In the week ended August 19, the Ontario region’s labour force was 
estimated at 2,457,000, unchanged from the July estimate. In August 1960 
it was 2,427,000. The estimated number employed was 2,362,000 in August, 
2,345,000 in July, and 2,303,000 in August last year. 

Employment changed very little in the Prairie region between July and 
August. Farm employment increased seasonally, and non-farm employment 
slipped very little from the high July level. The construction industry showed 
continuing strength, especially non-residential construction. Meatpacking plants 
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were seasonally active, and some rehiring was reported in iron and steel 
manufacturing. Qualified personnel for oil drilling and base metal mining were 
in continuing strong demand. 

Employment in August, at an estimated 1,162,000, was only slightly higher 
than in July but 26,000 higher than a year earlier. Most of the year-to-year 
gain was in the service industry. Construction and manufacturing showed little 
year-to-year gain in employment. 

Unemployment in August, at an estimated 32,000, was 5,000 lower than 
in July but 4,000 higher than a year earlier. It represented 2.7 per cent of the 
labour force, down from 3.1 per cent in July but up from 2.4 per cent in 
August 1960. 

In the week ended August 19, the Prairie labour force was estimated at 
1,194,000, slightly less than in July but 30,000 more than in August last year. 

Employment in the Pacific region remained stable, as usual, between July 
and August. Construction employment was maintained at a fairly high level, 
particularly on pipelines, roads and highways. Logging operations were sharply 
reduced in coastal areas owing to an outbreak of forest fires, but in other 
parts of British Columbia, logging employment was maintained at a fairly 
high level. A notable rise in employment took place in food processing plants, 
which began to operate at capacity, processing bumper crops of fruits and 
vegetables. There were also some employment increases in sheet metal and 
machine shops, and in paper mills. New developments and exploratory work 
kept mining employment at a high level. Persistent fine weather stimulated the 
tourist trade, so that demands for workers increased. 

Employment in August (567,000) was about 4 per cent higher than in 
the same period a year earlier (545,000). All of the increase took place in 
non-farm industries. Gains in service, fishing and construction more than offset 
declines in manufacturing and forestry. Mining employment changed little 
over the year. 

Unemployment in August, at an estimated 38,000, was 6.3 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 6.6 per cent in July and 7.5 per cent in August 
1960. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
—ee——wowee———————— Se 


Approximate 


Labour Surplus alance 








Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
Rie ane anda August August se Anmetay Paola 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 
Metropolitan 3 ty.ce spe os Gee ee — 1 5 5 i 6 
Major Indusval: *..". 22a: seea nce eee 1 1 18 20 7 5 
Major Agrichltural.....). << cha ueeseen cee —_ — 2 4 12 10 
MEO orc g ace caeiioce vse eaters. eee 1 — 10 22 47 36 
LOPE as fos wate eons ence rane ae 2 2 35 51 73 57 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

(labour force 25,000 -75,000; 60 

per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 


SYDNEY 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


Hamilton 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 


—»> WINDSOR 


Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
—»>OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 
—» CALGARY 


Edmonton 
Halifax 
—>MONTREAL 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 


—> WINNIPEG 


Fort William- 
Port Arthur 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

—> MONCTON 
Sudbury 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





cee fe | 


Chatham 


RIVIERE DU —— 
LOUP 


Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 


i | eee |, | —_—— —n— 0 lOO ee 


KITIMAT 


Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

Central Vancouver 
Island 

Chilliwack 

Fredericton 

Lindsay 

Quebec North Shore 

Rimouski 

Sorel 


Summerside 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
—»DAWSON CREEK 
Drumheller 
—>DRUMMONDVILLE 
Edmundston 
—¥» GALT 
—y»GASPE 
Goderich 
Grand Fails 
—>KAMLOOPS 
Kentville 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
—> NEWCASTLE 
North Bay 
—»}OKANAGAN VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
—»>PRINCE GEORGE- 
QUESNEL 
Prince Rupert 
—»>STE. AGATHE- 








ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
~—>ST. JEAN 
—»ST. STEPHEN 
St. Thomas Seas 
—»SAULT STE. MARIE Group 3 (Cone.) 
Stratford Walkerton 
Simcoe Weyburn 
Swift Current Woodstock, 
Trail-Nelson N.B. 
Truro Woodstock- 
Valleyfield Tillsonburg 
—>VICTORIAVILLE Yarmouth 


eee ee Glee Od 0s ie ee eer eS 
—-The areas shown in capita! letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved, For an explanation of the classification used, see page 624, July issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at September 15, 1961) 








Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 





Manpower 
‘Lotal civatian labour forces see. no ho oe eee (a) (000)} August 19 6, 704 — 0.6; + 1.2 
Hinployed 3.7%... oss. ceeeee oe ee ee eee (000)| August 19 6,381 — 0.1 + 1.8 
Agriculture... U0. Snes... ee ee ee (000)} August 19 803 + 1.4 =e 261 
INon-acricul tures eee ee ie ote eee (000)} August 19 5,578 — 0.3 + 2.3 
Paid workers.4.cc:-niaeeeets aati ee ee (000)| August 19 5,147 + 0.3 + 2.2 
Atowvorl35 hoursior more... 42.2 (000)} August 19 5,188 + 4.3 —- 1.9 
Atawork less than 35 Hours. +2.0: eee oe (000)| August 19 539 — 1.8 + 6.5 
Employed but not at work...-...., 2: soe (000); August 19 654} — 24.7| + 36.8 
Unempl eyed .yrjcis'..ooettheaaidlel coo ee een eee (000)} August 19 323 — 8.8 ea te 
ACI BREIOU cs nites okt ie ol nee (000)| August 19 42 — 2.3 + 5.0 
QUEHEG IAS PRO ae ee ke ae eee (000); August 19 116 — 4.9 0.0 
Ontarionscte <des's auetaghade ee ee ee (000)| August 19 95 — 15.2 — 23.4 
Prairies <; < Recs ean Sk ce ecs tee ae (000)| Auugst 19 32 — 13.5 + 14.3 
PAGHICE cc cin ss os he Pe Se a ee eee (000); August 19 38 — 5.0 — 138.6 
Without work and seeking work.................. (000)} August 19 301 — 9.6 — 6.5 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days................ (000)} August 19 22 + 4.8 — 26.7 
Industrial employ ment.(1949=100)....0..9.2.02.:-.4.. June 121, Obls 8 See — 1.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... June LIL. OFP P22 4 oe eT 
lmmigration,; ji. ea eh eee Ist Qtr. 1961 11,839 — — 28.7 
Destined. to the labour force.......24. «...eeeeee 1st Qtr. 1961 5,374 — — 33.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts, Seems! dos «bvaan cee August 47) + 14.6 11.9 
No. of workers invelveds.c:.-....5. . suse ee August 8, 067 — 8.6 — 26.4 
Duration in“man-daver gunes: cs ocho ee August 64,570 | ~— 31.7} — 50.0 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........| June $78.59 | + 0.8 + 3.8 
Average hourly earnings (nic, eeeee ee eee eee June $ 1.83 —. 0:67 =~ 2.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... June 41.0; + 1.2} + 1.5 
Average weekly wagesi(mig.).....0..0.4..0..0.8-..08 June $75.07 | + 0.8| + 4.0 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..................... August 129.1 + 0.1 + 0.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
100) sda ices sje detec eee tee Toe ee ene ee June 1389.7 | + 1.0) +: 3:0 
Total labour income. eee eee. eee $000,000} June 11 Sf + 4.0 + 4.2 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100}ameet «see eee July 16/22 Se AN ene et seas: 
Manutacturing 2 air oe ee July $49.00) 27.6 } a -oee oes 
Durables. -)y.... see... Fee eee July 142.7 4.9642 = eal ao 
Nou-durables. saad yee... July 154.4 — 5.9 + 4.9 
National Employment Service Statistics 
VBCENCIES Se iis outs MO OO ee (000)| August 31 33 + 6.9 + 17.9 
A PpliCdDiS sc. 8 ee Oe ee (000)} August 31 321 — 11.8 — 9.3 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 624, July issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During August, collective bargaining resulted in the settlement of 14 major 
agreements covering approximately 17,400 employees, leaving 86 major con- 
tracts in various stages of negotiation as the month closed. 

The largest of the 14 settlements reached during August was the one-year 
agreement between the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers and a group of eleven pulp 
and paper mills in British Columbia. Although the settlement gave no general 
wage increase to the 5,100 employees, it made provision for a standard industry- 
wide health and welfare plan to replace individual company plans that had 
been in force. Other provisions included an additional floating holiday, making 
a total of nine paid holidays annually, and four weeks vacation after 23 years 
of employment instead of after 25 years. Among the companies included in 
the agreement were B.C. Forest Products, Crofton; Canadian Forest Products, 
Port Mellon; Columbia Cellulose, Watson Island; Crown Zellerbach, Ocean 
Falls; Elk Falls Co., Duncan Bay; MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River, 
Powell River, Stillwater, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; Rayonier Canada Ltd., 
Wood Fibre and Port Alice. 

Other major settlements during the month included new two-year agree- 
ments between the CBC and Radio and T.V. Employees (ARTEC) and between 
the Shipping Federation and the Montreal local of the ILA. Each of these 
agreements covered more than 2,000 employees. Settlements were also arrived 
at between Dominion Rubber, St. Jerome, and the Rubber Workers, and between 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont., and the Steelworkers, each 
covering approximately 1,000 employees. 

Among major negotiations in progress during the month were those between 
Canadian Westinghouse and the United Electrical Workers. Throughout the 
negotiations, which involve 3,000 employees, the maior issue was parity in wages 
with Canadian General Electric plants in Guelph, Toronto and Peterborough. 
Canadian Westinghouse would not accept the principle of parity with CGE 
but offered a wage increase of an unspecified amount and proposed some 
changes in job evaluation procedures and pensions. The company also proposed 
modifications in seniority and incentive provisions of the agreement. A concilia- 
tion board established to assist in these negotiations released a report early 
in September that contained no recommendations for settlement but proposed 
that the parties continue negotiations. Both parties agreed to continue bargaining. 

During the month preparations were made for negotiations in such key 
industries as automobiles, railways and trucking, where agreements affecting 
large numbers of workers are nearing termination. In the railway industry 
the negotiating committee of the associated non-operating railway unions met 
to discuss the next round of bargaining. In the trucking industry both manage- 
ment and the union have released their contract proposals, although, in most 
cases, bargaining has not yet begun. 

According to press reports the Teamsters’ union has asked that wage 
rates for Ontario drivers, maintenance men and mechanics be increased to those 
paid in the United States, and has proposed a reduction in the work week 
from 48 to 40 hours with a guarantee of at least 40 hours work a week for 
90 per cent of the employees. Other demands were that “piggy-back” operations 
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NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED 
DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1 and June 30, 1961, exclusive of 
agreements in the construction industry. 


eens 


Duration of Negotiations in Months 





Stage at Which 








Settled 3 or less 4-6 7-9 10-12 13 or over Total 

Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.] Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts. Empls. | Agts.| Empls. 

Barpamingeaeen ee cere 32 | 34,010 24 | 35,470 1} 1,820 1} 1,000 1 500 59 | 72,800 

Conciliation officer....clacesc seen 19] 51,900 8 8,240 1 1,200 3 2,500 3] 63, 840 

Conciliationsboard: er scence lene 4] 5,680 4] 3,750 i B50 Se Bel A Sree es 9 9,980 
Post-conciliation bar- 

Figsth stay Se meter aca lett rove ollie Be os 3 | 2,400 2} 6,900 5 | 8,400 4} 113,800 14 | 131,500 

Workestoppaze yu. pag tee Sell eae oe 1 iL SOO a etree malt eee Ble OG hte ees eee 3 3, 860 

otal. urreiad 32 | 34,010 | 51 | 97,250| 15 | 20,710 | 10 116,800 | 116 | 281,980 


10 | 13,210 8 


be curtailed and that the companies contribute $15 a month per employee to 
the Teamsters’ welfare fund and $20 monthly to a pension fund. At present 
the companies pay $8 per month to the Teamsters’ welfare fund. The Motor 
Transport Industrial Relations Bureau countered with proposals that wage rates 
be maintained at current levels, that the seniority provisions be changed, and 
that union membership be voluntary. The employers also wanted a new clause 
added to the agreement that would give them the right to dismiss any employee 


who participates in a strike during the term of the agreement. 


Duration of Negotiations 


The duration of negotiations that pre- 
ceded major settlements reached during the 
first half of 1961 is tabulated above. The 
wage terms of these settlements were pub- 
lished in the August issue. 


Slightly less than two thirds of the 116 
major agreements concluded during the first 
half of the year were arrived at after six 
months or less of bargaining; most of these 
contracts were settled after four to six 
months of negotiations. In the negotiations 
that extended beyond six months, most 
agreements were arrived at after seven to 
twelve months of bargaining. In only eight 
agreements did bargaining extend beyond 
13 months, but these settlements covered 
the largest number of workers, most of 
whom were non-operating railway em- 
ployees. 


Although negotiations leading to work 
stoppages tend to attract attention, only a 
very small proportion of labour-management 
negotiations result in strike action. During 
the first half of 1961, three major agree- 
ments were concluded while a work stoppage 
was in progress, whereas the other 113 
major settlements were reached either by 
direct bargaining between the parties or 
during or after conciliation procedures. Of 
these 113 settlements, 59 were worked out 
by direct bargaining between the companies 
and the unions, 31 agreements were settled 
at the conciliation officer stage, and nine 
agreements were reached at the conciliation 
board stage. Further direct discussions were 
required after conciliation proceedings to 
work out 14 agreements covering 131,500 
workers, nearly half of the total number of 
workers affected by new major agreements 
signed during the period. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During September, October and November 
(except those under negotiation in August) 


Company and Location 


Alta. Govt. Telephones (Plant Dept.), company- 


WIdG: .. Sen Seles gee. ree 
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TOP rower arecseeseserereseresseescceee 


Bell: Telephone, sOuen&. Onte.ce ee 
Bell-Telephone,*Que. & Ont) \) 4s ee 
Bell, Telephone, /Que...& Ont? 3:2) aueue ole, 


Union 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (equip. salesmen) 
Traffic Empl. (Ind.) (traffic) 
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Company and Location Union 


Bell elepnone, Ques Ger Ont oo. ccc cers. keoesesnasensasseass Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
Canadian Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .......... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crone Limited, Montredl, Ques \tac. jects Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. ............0.0.. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & others, 

Ft ee Fe ee Ee ccgutseints-vacebores Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. ................. Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 
PCT ICS SSSI ads cata yah Each oakgabesdaliara vers ansivece United Fishermen (Ind.) (herring fishermen) 
Pry-Cacuury. Montreal POUC migaica. Gry iannts eieged +05. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, 
St. Catharines, Scarborough & London, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. .................... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Mannesmann Tube, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 

Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ............ Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Northérn Electric, Toronto, Ont: .......0:...5..-0.-000.-+. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ..................0 U.E. (Ind.) 

Que. Natural Gas, company-wide ............ Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ................ Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Power, company-wide, Que. ................ Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

AVINIHPSE PLT ANSE CDi sp LAIN fo coe-sse.-conssosanveenrereseees Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During August 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. ................... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BGM EIECILICHRCOMPANY= WIE. (oo cxsaaentcceeenssoccctnorsvents I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 
Re ee Oe Beh tare cu eoay an ap Segnaenre nt Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AF-CIO/CLC) & Oper. 
Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ................. Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & 
WS Gia ea Ee 20 os nee a oa een ere Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillers Corp, Ville’ Lasalle, Que. .,i0....52:.06 5005... Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BomimionsCoOals SYGUICYs NiS a faencceiicch-cesssoecccenesnae Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Donahiie Bros, Clermont, Quevs 2.50. 2..c.ccc.c.s-0 cies Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................65 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PU APOINE OLE CIty) Alta ees eer cce rae. ctes-- sacs secdenustsnesecoesene Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
OMe Cally ALA, ee tess. cect. css nn coS tevetedaeds aie sesseeenns Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Montreal Trans. Commission, Que. ..............:2000 Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Province Of Saskatchewat ...........cccccscsscscsceceeeeooesoeees Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (classified services) 
Provincial) LranSpOrts (QOuUC i os .c.os.seectessseevete-eeoe neces Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLG) 

- r ictoria, Vancouver 
Ba ee oer : he j ; 3 : ie ren nee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Power Corp., province-wide .............c Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

iv. nt., Man., 

Sia, Whe, Fol Clever DH), Ont» Man gs. ey Pot Em (CLO 
Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. .........::cceeteees Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Smith Transport, Montreal, Que. ............:::ceseeee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco, Montreal, Que. .......cccccessesessesstseseeseeeneneens Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
T.C.A., COMPANY-WidE .........ececeereesseeseeteeeeeteeteetnetees Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Towboat Owners’ Assn, B.C., ....:.:ccccccesesieeeeeeceeseeenee Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Trucking Assn. of Que., province-wide .............0+ Teamsters (Ind.) 
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Conciliation Officer 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Paper & subsidiaries, Que., Ont. & Man. .. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assn. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits 


Alimentaires), Quebec, One.- eer eee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
QUES PC CHES REO Serer eee ogee! Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
UG es indie ae ee Services Federation (CNTU) (male) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Cileary*City, Alta, 2. te oe eee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
Rivers,;,Que.,. 422 ee eee gee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mére, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Queer ern... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Queen ese Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. .. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. .................... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
E-B; Eddyaghlulls.Que.gs-4.. oe eee eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton & subsidiaries, Hamilton, 


Dundasie#Trenton; Ont! 4.22: ee Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutinu:- Ones a Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay Ont-=... I.BE.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Koy .P2Company,- Espanola; (Ontin eee nee. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IB.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. ............ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 
Tiers) y Oli ee ce a eee eee Teamsters (Ind.) 


Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, B.C. CLC-chartered local 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Ft. Francis & Kenora, Ont. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ontario Paper,’ Thorold, Ont: oss ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, Ont. ..................... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

FroyinctalsPaner,, Thorold, Ontatoes ae Pulp & Paper Mili Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Spruce Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, 

Ort CHES See vie Lae Mees Pune aes adie een Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

WCAy, company-wide: «.. <.. oe ee eee Sales Empl. (Ind.) 


Conciliation Board 


BAS Orbs larksons Ont ge mates ieee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Westinghouse, HamiltonsOnt... 1a eee U.E. (Ind.) 

C.N.Re Ssystent- wider Gianna eee Gene eee Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

CAN. Ri) vsysteniewide no) Seas uae ee need | Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

CN.RY “system-wide... Seen ee ieee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CP_RS, SYStEM<Wide’ 5:1... 0 ee ee Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

CP Rassystenitavide i) eee Sen aa Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

C.DIR;, SyStelt- widen: She: eee one eee Tee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. ................ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hollinger Mines, Timmins, Ont. ........................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Miner Rubber, Granby Que: 3) ee ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Noranda Mines, Noranda, QUE, s-ictite, eee ae, Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario Hydro, conmipany-wide".,. eee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. .................... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ............ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Winnipeg City, Man @et BG ae oe eae sO Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Quebec, 


Oe er ere a ae me Susieelons ER ast ah Lee nd MR Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
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Arbitration 


Company and Location Union 
Assn. Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), 
OTN ee ere a a ena ne  hopna shne Sana cas Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During August 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


C.B.C., COMPANY-wIDE—Rapio & T.V. EMPL. (ARTEC) (INp.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
caer empl.—a general increase of 4% retroactive to April 1, 1961, plus a further 3% eff. April 1, 

Con. Car & Founnpry, MONTREAL, QUE.—RAILWAY CARMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): t-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 empl.—2¢ an hr. increase retroactive to Oct. 1, 1960, plus an additional 5¢ an 
hr. eff. Aug. 11, 1961; improvements in group insurance plan. 


Dom. O1cLotH & LINOLEUM, MONTREAL, QuE.—CNTU—CHARTERED LOCAL: 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 empl.—4¢ an. hr. increase retroactive to July 15, 1960, an additional 4¢ an hr. 
eff. July 28, 1961, plus a final 4¢ an hr. increase eff. July 27, 1962; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. 
of continuous service (formerly 4 wks. after 30 yrs.); improvements in shift premium. 


Dom. RUBBER (FOOTWEAR Div.), KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC)® 2-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—male empl. to receive an increase of 3¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 27, 1961, 
plus an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962; female empl. to receive an increase of 14¢ an hr. on 
Aug. 27, 1961, plus an additional 14¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of 
continuous service (formerly 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of continuous 
service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.); improvements in shift premiums. 


Dom. RUBBER (RUBBER Div.), ST. JEROME, QUE.—RUBBER WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—2¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961, another 2¢ an hr. eff. 
April 2, 1962, plus an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of con- 
pons service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.); 3 days bereavement leave for death of close 
relatives. 


DRYDEN Paper, DRYDEN, ONT.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER) & SAWMILL Wxrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—increase of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 31, 
1960; a further increase of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1961; a final 2¢ eff. July 1, 1961; on 
April 1, 1962 work week to be reduced from 48 to 44 hrs. with 60% pay maintenance. 


DuPont oF CANADA, MAITLAND, ONT.—CHEMICAL WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 550 empl.—general increase of 6¢ an hr.; increase of 1¢ an hr. on the Sunday 
premium pay; and an increase of 1¢ an hr. in night shift premiums. 


Dupuis FRERES, MONTREAL, QUE.—COMMERCE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,200 empl.—no wage increase; a company-paid pension plan to be introduced 
Seabee empl. who have at least 15 yrs. of service with a pension of $75 a mo. starting at the 
age of 65 


FRASER Cos., CABANO, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): l1-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—4% increase for all wkrs. paid on a daily and hourly basis and 5% increase 
for those paid on a piece rate basis. 

McINTYRE PorCUPINE MINES, SCHUMACHER, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl—immediate wage increase of 34¢ an hr.; an additional increase of 
24¢ an hr. during the second yr. of the agreement; settlement pay of $25 for all empl. who 
have completed the probationary period. 

R.C.A. Victor, MONTREAL, QuE.—EmpL. AssN.—(IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.— 
2% increase retroactive to May 16, 1961, plus an additional 2% increase eff. May 16, 1962; the 
work week reduced from 382 to 374 hrs. eff. July 17, 1961; improvements in medical plan. 

SCARBOROUGH TOWNSHIP, ONT.—PusBLIc EmpL. (CLC) (OUTSIDE WERS.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—7¢ an hr. increase plus additional adjustments in certain classes. 

SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CAN., MONTREAL, Que.—I.L.A. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,000 empl.—i0¢ an hr. increase for the 1961 shipping season, plus an additional 9¢ an hr. increase 
for the 1962 shipping season; the same wage rates incorporated in agreements for employees 
on the docks at Halifax, St. John’s, Quebec and Three Rivers. 

VARIOUS PULP AND PAPER MILLS, B.C.—PULP & PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 5,100 empl.—no general wage increase, although rates for some jobs adjusted; 
3¢ an hr. increase in the shift differentials for afternoon and night shifts; 4 wks. vacation after 
23 yrs. of continuous service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); 1 additional floating holiday each 
yr. for a total of 4; individual company health and welfare plans replaced by a standard joint plan 
for all companies. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





N.S., Federal Government Join 
To Expand Training Facilities 


Plans to increase vocational and technical 
training facilities and programs in Nova 
Scotia were announced jointly last month 
by Hon. R. L. Stanfield, Premier of the 
province, and Hon. Michael Starr, Federal 
Minister of Labour. 

The construction of two new schools, 
costing an estimated $3,600,000, has been 
approved under the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act. Under the 
agreement, the federal Government will 
share 75 per cent of the cost of construc- 
tion, or approximately $2,700,000. 

Construction was expected to begin this 
month and to be completed in March 1963. 
The schools, which will accommodate 1,450 
pupils, will offer courses at the trade, high 
school and post high school or technician 
levels, and will be used for training for 
apprentices, the unemployed, the disabled 
and other adults, as well as regular full- 
time day classes. 

The Nova Scotia Trades and Technical 
Institute at Halifax, with a 900-student 
capacity, will replace facilities formerly 
rented for training purposes. Courses will 
be offered in the motor vehicle repair 
trades, building construction, electronics, 
service and business occupations. Special 
courses in marine engineering will be 
offered at the Halifax school and the institu- 
tion will serve as a centre for the trade and 
occupational correspondence courses offered 
by the province. 

The school will be used to train appren- 
tices and technicians, and to offer adult 
trade and occupational training for the 
unemployed, disabled and others. 

The two-storey school has an area of 
168,000 square feet. Of the total cost of 
approximately $2,400,000, the provincial 
Government will pay $600,000 and the 
federal Government $1,800,000. 

The second school, The Cape Breton 
County Vocational High School, will be 
located in Sydney. It will accommodate 550 
students and will offer courses mainly at 
the high school level. However, courses for 
adults or persons who have left the regular 
school system will also be provided. Some 
of the courses to be offered will be in 
the building construction and auto mechan- 
ics trades. 
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The school has an area of approximately 
0,000 square feet. Total cost is estimated 
at $1,200,000, of which Nova Scotia will 
pay $300,000 and the federal Government 
$900,000. 

Provision for expansion has been made 
in both of the new buildings. 





No Hope of Lasting Employment 
For Those with Little Education 


“There can be no hope of worthwhile 
and enduring employment for many of these 
people until they have improved their 
educational standards and better equipped 
themselves to meet the needs of modern 
industry,” said F. D. Mathers, President 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
speaking at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion last month. 

“Two out of every three unemployed 
Canadians are lacking any needed skill and, 
worse than that, are deficient in all but the 
most elementary education,” he said. 

It was important to impress upon young 
people who may be tempted to leave school 
too early “the life-long and disastrous con- 
sequences” that may be the result. The 
hard truth that those who leave school with 
an uncompleted education are all too likely 
to become the jobless of tomorrow cannot 
be driven home too often, he asserted. 

That employment in manufacturing, as 
elsewhere, is demanding ever higher skills 
and qualifications is more widely realized 
now than it was a few years ago, “when 
it was fashionable to urge more engineering 
graduates and little else,” the CMA Presi- 
dent continued. 

Prospects in manufacturing have im- 
proved with the whole series of measures 
brought forward by the federal Govern- 
ment during the past two years with the 
object of stimulating manufacturing and 
minimizing some of the disadvantages under 
which it had been expected to contend 
both at home and abroad, Mr. Mathers 
said. These measures had undoubtedly given 
added stimulus to our recovery from the 
recent recession, and the key economic 
indicators were all moving in the right 
direction. 
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New Apprentice Training Scheme 
Organized in Great Britain 


A new training scheme for apprentices, 
developed through co-operation of govern- 
ment authorities, trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations, was introduced in 
Britain in 1960 to provide up-to-date 
training for youngsters born in the high- 
birth-rate period after World War II, who 
are now reaching school-leaving age and 
causing a surge of manpower on the labour 
market. 


The basic idea of this training scheme 
is to give apprentices the first year of their 
instruction under direct government aus- 
pices, at Government Training Centres— 
establishments that provided basic training 
for workers entering industry in wartime 
Britain and resettlement training to ex- 
service men when the war ended. 


The scheme is not intended to replace 
the main system of apprenticeship training 
for which industry itself is responsible. Its 
purpose is to assist the medium and small 
firms with limited training facilities that 
wish to take advantage of the present influx 
of young people into the labour market. 


The Trades Union Congress, the British 
Employers’ Confederation, and various joint 
apprenticeship bodies were consulted before 
the program was introduced. The Ministry 
of Labour manages the program and pays 
for all the equipment and instruction. 


The employers’ responsibility is to recruit 
apprentices, nominate them for the training 
at centres located in many parts of the 
country, and pay the boys apprentice wages. 
After completion of their first year at the 
training centres, the boys return for the 
remainder of their apprenticeship years to 
their employer, who continues their training 
for, usually, four more years. 


During the first month at the training 
centres the boys are studied to determine 
their suitability for training. At the end 
of the month, those who have not made 
the grade are sent back to their employers; 
those who stay follow lectures and receive 
practical training, according to a syllabus 
drawn up in consultation with employers 
and unions. Employers receive monthly 
reports on the progress of their particular 
apprentices. 

Although this scheme has been in opera- 
tion for a little more than a year, employers 
are said to be enthusiastic about it because 
it helps them to add to their skilled labour 
force while reducing the cost of apprentice 
training during the first year when it is 
most expensive and when the apprentices 
are least productive. 
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The unions also welcome the scheme 
as a contribution to equipping thousands of 
youngsters of the “bulge” years with the 
skills they will need in the complex indus- 
trial world of tomorrow. 





Federal Winter Works Payments 
Totalled $35.9 Million in 1960-61 


Estimated federal government payments 
under the 1960-61 Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program were $35,923,000. Last 
winter’s program provided 5,150,405 man- 
days of work on 121,197 on-site jobs. 

Participating municipalities numbered 
2,163, and projects undertaken, 7,197. 

For the fourth consecutive winter, the 
federal Government in 1961-62 will co- 
operate with the provinces and municipali- 
ties in the program designed to stimulate 
winter employment. The program for the 
coming winter has been broadened to 
include new classes of projects. 

Now included will be any capital under- 
taking of a municipality except work on 
schools and school grounds, hospitals and 
hospital grounds, subway transportation sys- 
tems, and buildings to be used for industrial 
or business purposes under private auspices. 
Examples of projects that now may be 
included are: tree planting along roads and 
streets, fabrication of curbs, gutters, park 
benches and tables, work on municipal 
irrigation systems, clearing and develop- 
ment of municipal land, engineering yards, 
and relocation of municipal telephone and 
power transmission lines. 

Under the program, the federal Govern- 
ment pays one half of the direct payroll 
costs incurred on approved municipal win- 
ter works projects during the period October 
15, 1961 to April 30, 1962. 

In the case of new buildings, the federal 
incentive payment is limited to $50,000 on 
any one building. 

Applications covering proposed winter 
works projects are submitted by munici- 
palities to the provincial Government. If 
approved by the province, they are then 
forwarded to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. The Department tells the province 
of a project’s eligibility for an incentive 
payment and tells local offices of the 
National Employment Service of projects 
to be undertaken in their areas. 

NES offices co-operate with municipalities 
and their contractors in recruiting workers 
for employment on winter works projects. 
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Department Publishes Report on 
Sickness, Accident Provisions 


Assurance of some income during 
absences caused by sickness or accident 
is an important feature of employment 
for most Canadian workers. Although public 
and private medical care and hospitalization 
plans mitigate the heavy burden of medical 
services, maintaining the income of em- 
ployees during absences from work due 
to sickness remains an important problem 
in labour-management relations. 

Essential characteristics of plans cover- 
ing sickness absence of non-office employees 
in Canadian industries are the subject of 
a study just published by the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of La- 
bour, under the title Sickness and Accident 
Provisions in Canadian Industries. 

Released as Report No. 3 in the Labour- 
Management Research Series*, this study 
is based on a survey carried out in the 
summer of 1960 by the Working Condi- 
tions Research and Development Section 
of the Labour-Management Division of the 
Branch. 

It covers two types of arrangement that 
protect the income of employees in Cana- 
dian industry during the time of sickness: 
sickness and accident benefit plans, and 
paid sick leave plans. 


Under sickness and accident benefit plans, 
payments are made, usually through insur- 
ance arrangements, to compensate em- 
ployees for loss of wages; generally, this is 
the more common type of income protection 
for wage earners or hourly paid employees. 


Under paid sick leave plans, wages are 
continued in varying degrees and within 
specified limits; expenditures are charged 
directly as payroll costs. 


Maintenance of income during absences 
due to industrial accidents and illness asso- 
ciated with worker’s employment is pro- 
vided under provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws. No such legislation exists, 
however, for the income of workers whose 
disabilities arise from causes not connected 
with their employment. 


The Report examines both types of plans 
in four main industrial groups: manufactur- 
ing; public utilities; transportation, storage 
and communication; and service. The sam- 
ple includes only establishments with more 
than 100 non-office employees and operat- 
ing either sickness and accident benefit 





*Reports previously published in this Series are: 
Provisions for Income Security in Canadian Manu- 
facturing, 1959 (L.G. 1959, p. 1261); and Shift Work 
and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries (see page 877). 
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plans or sick leave plans only; those with 
a combination of the two plans were ex- 
cluded from the sample. 

The Report reveals that most sickness and 
accident benefit plans are underwritten by 
insurance companies and financed jointly by 
employers and employees; eligibility for 
coverage is usually established by a mini- 
mum three-month period in employment, 
and not restricted by the age of the em- 
ployee; varying “waiting periods” are speci- 
fied by different plans before benefit pay- 
ments come into effect; and a flat amount 
of benefit payments is specified by 62 per 
cent of the plans covering three-quarters of 
the employees in the sample, and graduated 
benefits are provided by the rest of the 
plans. Differences in stipulation of a maxi- 
mum benefit period were noted. 

Sick leave plans are characterized by 
provisions for accumulation of credits and 
provisions directly related to payments 
under the plans. The former include service 
requirements before new employees become 
eligible to accumulate credits for sick leave, 
the basis on which credits are accumulated, 
the limits on accumulation, the restrictions 
on the amount of credits during a single 
absence, and the disposition of unused 
credits upon separation from employment. 
The latter include the effective day of 
payment of sick leave—this depends on the 
policy with respect to a “waiting period”— 
and the scale of pay during the absence. 

This Report presents data in more than 
30 tables for easy reference. Copies may 
be ordered from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at 25 cents each. 





Second Commonwealth Study 
Conference to Open in Montreal 


The second Commonwealth Study Con- 
ference on the human consequences of the 
changing industrial environment is scheduled 
to open in Montreal on May 13, 1962. 

Prince Philip will give the keynote 
address at the official opening, announced 
W. V. Ash, Vice-Chairman, and Gordon 
Hawkins, Executive Director. 

Prince Philip will also be chairman of 
the plenary session on May 17, which will 
include a panel presentation on some aspects 
of industrialization and its human con- 
sequences in Quebec. He may also take part 
in a plenary session at the University of 
Toronto May 26, and attend the final ses- 
sions in Vancouver before the Conference 
ends there on June 16. 

About 300 members from more than 30 
Commonwealth countries are expected to 
attend. 
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Salaries of Union Leaders 
Vary Greatly in the U.S. 


Salaries of the leaders of big international 
and national unions cover a wide range, 
reports filed under the new Landrum-Griffin 
Act with the U.S. Department of Labor 
show. Many of these officials head unions 
which also operate in Canada. 

The highest paid union head at present is 
James R. Hoffa, who receives a salary of 
$75,000 plus an unlimited expense account; 
in addition, he gets $25,000 as head of a 
union local. 

The second highest paid official is George 
Harrison, of the Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, who drew $60,000 in salary along 
with $5,444 expenses during 1960. 

The middle range is represented by such 
men as Walter P. Reuther, head of the Auto 
Workers Union, who received $22,600 in 
salary plus over $5,000 in expenses; David 
Dubinsky, of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, with a salary of 
$28,600, allowances of $3,380, and expenses 
of $2,636; and David MacDonald, of the 
United Steel workers, who got $50,000 in 
salary and $38,619 in expenses. 

At the lower end of the scale, Costanzo 
Pagnano, President of the Granite Cutters 
Union, drew a salary of $6,000 in 1959, plus 
$1,438.00 expenses. 

The AFL-CIO reported $42,691 salary 
and $6,281 expenses for its President, 
George Meany. Secretary-Treasurer William 
F, Schnitzler drew $41,326 salary and $7,370 
expenses. 

Labor Department officials figure that 
the average salary of the 25 union leaders on 
the AFL-CIO executive council is about 
$25,000. The latest reports on the Depart- 
ment’s file cover either the calendar year 
1960 or bookkeeping years beginning at 
various dates in 1959. 

* * * 

Claude Jodoin, President of the CLC 
receives $16,000 salary plus compensation 
for actual expenses. Other CLC officials’ 
salaries are: $14,000 for Donald Mac- 
Donald, Secretary-Treasurer; and $13,000 
each for Executive Vice-Presidents William 
Dodge and Stanley Knowles. 





Gradual Retirement Plans Tried By 
Companies, Unions, Government 


Gradual retirement rather than abrupt 
ending of employees’ services at a fixed age 
is recommended by companies that have 
tried this approach to retirement. Gradual 
retirement is also endorsed by some union 
groups, and was adopted this year by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare for its employees. 
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Successful application of a gradual retire- 
ment plan is reported by the William Wrig- 
ley Jr. Company in Chicago, manufacturers 
of chewing-gum. It works as follows: 

If an employee wants to keep working 
after the retirement age of 65, he must 
take leave without pay for one month 
during the first year after the age of retire- 
ment is reached, two months’ leave during 
the second year, and so on. These absences 
are in addition to his regular vacation; and 
his retirement income is increased each year 
that his retirement is delayed. 

For example, an employee making $6,000 
a year at 65, with a retirement income of 
$3,000 a year available to him is permitted 
to continue with the company for three 
more years. At that time, his income is 
$4,500 a year. His retirement income in the 
meantime increases 26 per cent from the 
original $3,000, and since he is entitled to 
Social Security benefits of more than $1,200 
a year, he now has a greater income if he 
retires from the company than if he con- 
tinues to work. 

In this way Wrigley’s employees are 
helped to get adjusted to living on a 
gradually smaller income each year and to 
find other things of interest than work to 
occupy their time. After eleven years of 
experience with this plan the company 
believes it is serving its intended purpose. 

The gradual retirement program intro- 
ducted by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare offers its employees 
two possibilities: they can either be given 
fewer or less-demanding job duties, or 
their time on the job can be reduced. 

If the time-reduction plan is followed, it 
can take the form of a shorter work-day, or 
a shorter work-week (a four-day week, for 
example), or a shorter work year (with a 
month’s vacation twice a year, for example, 
or intermittent employment with no regular 
tour of duty). 

A number of possible applications of this 
system is given in a pamphlet entitled 
“Gradual Retirement in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare”, published 
by the Department. 

Among the unions, District 65, Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union 
(AFL-CIO) has, in its pension plan 
negotiated with shop employers, a provi- 
sion for “trying out retirement”. It calls 
for a short-term trial retirement for those 
who are eligible to retire. Through the 
union, a six-month or a twelve-month leave 
of absence from the worker’s shop is 
effected without the member losing his right 
for re-employment. 

Other companies retire certain key per- 
sonnel and then arrange to use their services 
on a consultant basis. 
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Belgium Experiment Suggests 


Retraining Works for the Few 


Retraining works if the worker is young 
enough and capable enough to learn new 
skills, and if he gets training in the fields 
where specific jobs exist; it is not a practical 
solution for the majority of workers. 


These are among the main conclusions 
that can be drawn from an experiment con- 
ducted in the 100-square mile mining district 
of Borinage, Belgium, where coal pits are 
being closed as unprofitable by order of the 
High Authority of the European Coal-Steel 
Community. 

Although limited in its significance 
because miners represent only a highly 
specialized kind of unemployed workers, 
this Belgian experiment represents probably 
one of the most systematic, large-scale 
retraining attempts available for study. 

The coal mines in the district formerly 
employed more than 25,000 workers. Today, 
mining employment is under 11,000, with 
2,000 more jobs slated to go by 1965. How- 
ever, many of the laid-off miners were 
eligible for pensions; others were Italian 
nationals who returned home when their 
jobs disappeared. 

In 1959, the Government began develop- 
ing new industry in the Borinage district, 
with plans drafted for a great new trans-- 
portation complex and with improvements 
and extensions of rail, highway and canal 
facilities. Work was also begun on an 
industrial park containing glass works, a 
corrugated container factory, a brewery, 
and a cellulose factory. 

The retraining program was dovetailed 
into this development and offered training 
in skills required in construction work or 
by the industries planning to locate in the 
area. 

Three schools trained masons, carpenters, 
and plumbers—12 to 15 of each at a time— 
with the courses averaging six months. 
Recently, a month’s refrigeration training 
was added to the plumbing course. A 
course for glass works diemakers, lasting 
a year, is offered by a school which has 
capacity of 10 students. Three-month courses 
will train machinists and checkers for the 
new works, a total of 55 workers; and in a 
one-shot effort, a labour office met a request 
for 25 blow-pipe cutters by arranging to 
train 25 men, most of them ex-miners. 

To date, some 100 ex-miners have been 
retrained for other jobs and, according to 
the local authorities, the number of those 
interested in and capable of training is 
pretty well exhausted. Even allowing for 
the fact that much of the retraining program 
is just getting under way, this tiny percentage 
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—1.3 per cent of the 7,000 who lost mine 
jobs since 1958 indicates the limitations of 
retraining. 

The major obstacle was found to be the 
age barrier, as few underground workers 
over 35 were capable to be trained for 
anything else. The chances of above- 
ground workers were found to be better, 
with best prospects among the miners who 
also had had a previous experience in some 
other trade, even unconnected with the new 
skill they wanted to acquire. A reasonably 
good educational background was another 
advantage. 

Many, of course, did not even apply for 
retraining, but became unskilled labourers 
in construction projects. It is believed that 
the future security of most Borinage ex- 
miners depends on the continued availability 
of unskilled jobs rather than on retraining 
for skilled labour. 


However, the retaining officials consider 
the program to be a success rather than a 
failure. They point out that retraining is 
not a large-scale solution, at least among 
the miners, as it helps only an “elite” group; 
but for this group, it is very worthwhile. 


CLC Will Not Try to Influence 
New Party’s Affairs—Jodoin 


The relationship between the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the New Democratic 
Party was defined on the first day of the 
party’s founding convention, held in Ottawa, 
July 31 to August 4. 


CLC President Claude Jodoin strongly 
repudiated any suggestion that the Congress 
wished to dominate the New Democratic 
Party. At the same time, he asserted the 
right of the union movement to engage 
actively in politics. 

“I declare most solemnly that once the 
New Party is formed...the Canadian 
Labour Congress will not interfere or try 
to influence the internal affairs of the 
New Party... As trade unionists we do not 
want to dominate, neither do we want to 
be dominated,” Mr. Jodoin said. 


A number of prominent union officials 
have been elected to the NDP executive. 
They include: Gérard Picard, President of 
the Montreal Central Council of the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions, named 
associate President; Eamon Park, Director, 
Legislative Department, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, chosen as Treasurer; and 
Fred Dowling, Canadian Vice-President of 
the United Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica, and Romeo Mathieu, also of the 
Packinghouse Workers, as Vice-Presidents. 
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Shift Work and Shift Differentials 


in Canadian Manufacturing Industries 


Of the approximately 2,500 establishments reporting regular shift 
operations, four fifths had shift differentials, usually extra pay 


Regular shift operations were practiced 
by about one in three of the 7,500 Canadian 
manufacturing establishments, employing 
more than 819,000 non-office workers, who 
participated in the 1959 Survey of Working 
Conditions conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. But since the plants where shifts 
were worked included a number of large 
establishments, the number of workers on 
shifts operations amounted to about two 
thirds of the total number covered by the 
survey. 

The results of the study are given in a 
new bulletin published by the Department 
of Labour, entitled Shift Work and Shift 
Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. The bulletin is No. 2 in the 
Labour-Management Research series*, a set 
of monographs designed to deal with a 
variety of topics of particular interest to 
labour and management. 

Some employees find shift work distaste- 
ful, since it tends to upset a worker’s social 
and family life and his eating and sleeping 
habits, and in order to make such work 
acceptable the employer often has to offer 
compensating rewards to the shift worker, 
the introduction to bulletin points out. It 
remarks, however, that some workers for 
various reasons prefer shift work to normal 
day work. 

The most common form of compensation 
for the drawbacks of shift work is extra pay, 
but it sometimes takes the form of a shorter 
working period with the same pay. The 
financial inducement may be given in the 
shape of a higher than normal level of basic 
wages, but the most common form is the 
payment of shift differentials, the survey 
showed. 

Of the approximately 2,500 establish- 
ments that reported regular shift opera- 
tions, four fifths paid shift differentials, and 
these plants employed 93 per cent of the 
total non-office employees engaged on reg- 
ular shift work. The proportion of estab- 
lishments paying shift differentials ranged 
from about 10 per cent in Newfoundland 
to nearly 33 per cent in British Columbia, 


* No. 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 
Dec. 1959, p. 1261). 
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while the proportion of employees affected 
by differentials varied from 43 per cent in 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Manitoba 
and Alberta, to 71 per cent in British 
Columbia. 

The survey showed that the “cents-per- 
hour” type of shift differential payment 
was the most common. Of all the manu- 
facturing plants reporting differentials, 85 
per cent paid a differential of this type, and 
the employees in these plans comprised 84 
per cent of the total in all plants reporting 
differentials. This type of differential usually 
takes the form of a fixed premium per hour 
for all employees on the shift regardless of 
their basic pay. 

A shift differential computed as a per- 
centage of base rate is the next most com- 
mon type of differential, but it was found 
in only about 10 per cent of all establish- 
ments reporting differentials of any kind. 
The printing and publishing industry was 
the only one in which this kind of dif- 
ferential was more prevalent than the cents- 

er-hour type. 

Time differentials came third in order of 
prevalence in manufacturing. The effect of 
this kind of differential is that an evening 
or a night shift worker gets the same amount 
of pay per shift as a day worker in the same 
category, but works a_ shorter shift. A 
typical example is “8 hours pay for 72 hours 
work”. This kind of differential was used 
in establishments employing only about 2 
per cent of the total employees in plants 
reporting differentials, and it was only in 
the iron and steel products, and the trans- 
portation equipment industries that this type 
of differential was found to be of any 
significance. 

For manufacturing as a whole, the cents- 
per-hour differential for the evening shift 
was most commonly from 5 to 7 cents, 5 
cents being paid in 402, and 7 cents in 304 
establishments. For the night shift, the most 
usual differential in manufacturing as a 
whole was 10 cents an hour, this being re- 
ported by 384 of the 1,732 establishments 
reporting, covering 25 per cent of all em- 
ployees. The next most common night shift 
differential was 9 cents, which applied in 
plants accounting for about 14 per cent of 
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the number of employees, though only 128 
establishments were involved. 

In some establishments the amount of 
premium paid for evening and night shifts 
was the same, but a higher night shift pre- 
mium was more usual, occurring in 63 per 


cent of the plants that reported both 
evening and night shift differentials. 

Copies of this bulletin, which contains 12 
tables in addition to the text, may be ob- 
tained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
price 25 cents each. 





Regional Factors in Industrial Conflict 


Prof. Jamieson finds that, although strikes and lockouts in B.C. do 
not appear to have been proportionately larger or more frequent than 
elsewhere, they seem fo last longer and to be more difficult to settle 


The conditions that have given rise to 
the apparently widespread impression that 
British Columbia is the most “strike- 
prone” province in Canada were examined 
in an address given by Prof. Stuart Jamie- 
son of the University of British Columbia 
at the 33rd Annual Meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Political Science Association in 
Montreal in June. The address was en- 
titled: “Regional Factors in Industrial 
Conflict”. 

The reputation of British Columbia in 
this regard has been strengthened by the 
passing in the B.C. Legislature of a series 
of new enactments “that impose unusually 
severe restrictions on organized labour,” 
Prof. Jamieson remarked. 

He described British Columbia as 
second only to Quebec among the prov- 
inces of Canada in its interest as a field 
for research in the phenomena of industrial 
conflict, “because it is a separate and dis- 
tinct industrial complex, and has ex- 
perienced patterns of industrial conflict that 
differ in certain important respects from 
other major regions of the country.” 

Official statistics seem to show that 
British Columbia has an unusually high 
incidence of strikes, the speaker said, but 
he pointed out that this was partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that a larger pro- 
portion of B.C. workers belongs to unions 
than is the case in the rest of Canada. 
Strikes are rarely undertaken by non- 
union workers, Prof. Jamieson said, and 
it was therefore to be expected that there 
would be a relationship between the fre- 
quency of strikes and the degree of union- 
ization among the workers. 

“Organized labour in British Columbia 
has accounted for about 15 per cent .of 
total union membership in Canada from 
1949 to 1959. This percentage is roughly 
equal to British Columbia’s average pro- 
portion of all strikes and of workers in- 
volved in strikes over the nation as a 
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whole during the past decade,” Prof. 
Jamieson said. “In general then, unionized 
workers in British Columbia have not 
gone on strike proportionately more fre- 
quently, nor in larger numbers, than their 
counterparts in the rest of Canada.” 


Nevertheless, although strikes and lock- 
outs in B.C. do not appear to have been 
proportionately larger or more frequent 
than in the rest of the country, they do 
seem on the whole to have lasted longer 
and to have been more difficult to settle, 
the speaker said, and they have also been 
heavily concentrated in certain years and 
in certain industries. For instance, in 1952 
and in 1959, British Columbia, with only 
15 per cent of the total number of union 
members in Canada, accounted for almost 
40 per cent of all workers involved in, and 
60 per cent of all man-days lost by strikes. 


The concentration of strikes in certain 
industries was exemplified, Prof. Jamieson 
pointed out, by the occurrence during the 
1949-59 period in two industries only, lum- 
ber and construction with only 28 per 
cent of all union members in the province, 
of almost half the strikes and no less than 
a fifth of the losses in man-hours due 
directly to strikes in the province. 


“This particular timing and location 
sems to indicate that, for various reasons 

. Strikes and lockouts in British Colum- 
bia tend to be concentrated in industries 
that are most vulnerable to cyclical 
fluctuations in output and employment, 
and, in contrast to most other regions of 
this continent, they tend to be concentrated 
in years immediately following periods of 
intense economic expansion.” 


Types of Strikes 


Strikes, however, cannot be treated as 
if they were all of the same kind, the 
speaker continued. He distinguished be- 
tween two main types of strikes: legally 
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authorized “interest” strikes, 


or “wildcat” strikes. 


The first of these “arise in the course 
of negotiating new or revised agreements, 
and in most provinces, including British 
Columbia, they must go through com- 
plicated conciliation procedures required 
by law before reaching the overt stage of 
a walkout or shutdown. The largest and 
most protracted strikes are almost invari- 
ably in this category,’ Prof. Jamieson 
said. “Economic issues are at the forefront 
of such disputes.” Most of them are con- 
cerned with wages or fringe benefits, and 
many would say that struggles for power, 
status, recognition or prestige are behind 
them. 


and protest 


Usually strikes of this kind are under- 
taken “only after fairly careful examina- 
tion and articulation of the issues involved, 
and after fairly lengthy negotiation, and in 
Canada conciliation,” the speaker said. 


“Protest” or “wildcat” strikes are those 
that are undertaken without the authoriza- 
tion of the union, in violation of existing 
agreements, or in contravention of disputes 
settlement procedure required by law, he 
continued. Most of them are small and of 
short duration, and “only a small fraction 
of them are rationally conceived and un- 
dertaken for specific economic goals.” 


They. may include sympathy strikes, 
strikes against employment of non-union 
members or members of rival unions, pro- 
tests against dismissals, demotions or dis- 
ciplinary actions by management, com- 
plaints about food, board or other matters. 


A large proportion of the strikes in 
the lumber and construction industries in 
B.C. between 1949 and 1959 were of the 
wildcat kind, and the prevalence of these 
strikes gave the main impetus to the puni- 
tive legislation enacted in recent years by 
the provincial legislature. The less frequent 
“interest” disputes, however, were over- 
whelmingly more important in the num- 
bers of workers involved and in time lost, 
Prof. Jamieson said. 


Geographical Situation 


In seeking to account for the peculiar 
nature of industrial conflict in British 
Columbia, the speaker mentioned as the 
most important factors: the geographical 
situation, which results in a close connection 
with the highly unionized and “strike- 
prone” regions of the United States, to- 
gether with the “demonstration effect” of 
U.S. wage and living standards; the pre- 
ponderance of certain industries found else- 
where to be unusually “strike-prone”; and 
the concentration of much of the industry, 
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and more than half the population of the 
province in Vancouver and its surrounding 
urban municipalities, with consequent cen- 
tralization of control over the province’s 
economic life. 


The development of centralized industry- 
wide or multi-employer bargaining, on a re- 
gional scale to a degree not usually found 
elsewhere in Canada, was given by the 
speaker as one of the most important facts 
that help to explain the unusually long 
average duration of strikes and the high 
losses in man-days of employment in “in- 
terest” disputes over the negotiation of new 
or revised agreements. ‘Broadening the 
scale of bargaining tends to reduce the num- 
ber of “interest” strikes that develop, but 
when they do occur they tend to be larger, 
more prolonged and costly,” he remarked. 


This trend toward centralized industry- 
wide bargaining also helps to explain the 
frequency of wildcat strikes in the lumber 
and construction industries, since it results 
in a situation in which both unions and 
employers are too remote from individual 
groups of employees to deal quickly with 
the numerous local grievances that give rise 
to such strikes. 


Uneven Pattern of Economic Growth 


The final and most important factor 
leading to a high incidence of industrial 
conflict in British Columbia Prof. Jamieson 
held to be “the rapid but uneven pattern 
of economic growth that this province 
experienced during the 1950’s.” This was ac- 
counted for by “the basically unstable na- 
ture of the British Columbia economy, spe- 
cialized as it is in a few resource-based in- 
dustries, notably lumber, producing largely 
for shifting and uncertain export markets.” 

The speaker discussed at some length the 
construction industry’s “central role in the 
erratic course of the British Columbia 
‘boom’ and recession,” and its “even more 
central role in the comparatively turbulent 
state of industrial relations in that province 
over the past decade.” 

In seeking to explain the inherent sus- 
ceptibility of the construction industry in 
B.C. to recurrent long and bitter wage 
disputes, Prof. Jamieson spoke of the un- 
stable and fluctuating nature of business and 
employment inherent in the industry, the 
tendency of construction workers to seek ° 
immediate gains rather than long-run se- 
curity, the excessive readiness of employers 
during a boom to make “overly generous 
concessions... at the cost of periodic over- 
expansion and recurrent conflict.” 
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“A series of large wage increases during a 
period of expansion tends to create a mo- 
mentum of ‘built-in expectations’ that carries 
over into periods of decline or recession, 
when employers are forced to resist further 
union demands,” the speaker pointed out. 
He also referred to the wide variations in 
the wage increases and other benefits won 
by the various building trade unions, due 
to differences in the demand for and supply 
of different kinds of skill, and in the 
militancy and bargaining power of the 
‘ various unions. 

These inequalities in wages and other 
benefits “disrupt a long-established wages 
structure . . . generate widespread dissatis- 
faction and conflict,’ and give rise to a 
“pressure of coercive comparison.” If this 
pressure occurs after a time lag, “so that 
it meets head on with employer resistance 
during a down-turn, long-drawn-out strikes 
and lockouts are the result.” 

Maladjustments and conflicts arising from 
these conditions within the construction in- 
dustry have tended to be made more ex- 
treme in British Columbia by the magnitude 
of the construction boom coupled with its 
greater instability in the province during 
the 1950’s, as compared to the rest of the 
country,” Prof. Jamieson continued, pointing 
out that from 1951 to 1957 “fluctuations in 
construction activity were far more extreme 
in British Columbia than in Canada as a 
whole.” 

This fluctuation could be largely ac- 
counted for, he explained, by “huge new in- 
dustrial and resources development projects 
that have been carried out intermittently.” 
(These projects included Kemano and Kiti- 
mat, the Trans-Mountain Oil Pipeline, and 
the West Coast gas pipeline.) 

A further disturbing effect of this “lum- 
piness” of investment was that firms in 
charge of multi-million dollar projects had 
during boom periods offered wages and 
fringe benefits higher than other employers 
could afford in the long run. In subsequent 
periods of decline, after the major projects 
had been completed, other unions tried to 
win comparable wage increases “against 
a ceiling of stable or falling prices during 
the recession.” 

The turbulence of conditions in the con- 
struction industry had strong repercussions 
in the lumber industry, and it appears to 
have been the main cause of the largest 
and most protracted shutdowns in that field. 

Although the construction and the lumber 
industries are fairly closely related to each 
other, there are important differences be- 
tween them in regard to the size and nature 
of their respective markets, structure and 
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techniques of production, and elasticity of 
demand for labour, Prof. Jamieson pointed 
out. This means that similar collective 
bargaining demands in the two industries are 
differently met by the employers. The de- 
pendence of the lumber industry on export 
markets, in contrast to the construction 
industry with its almost entirely local mar- 
ket, the larger scale of organization in the 
lumber industry, and the much greater im- 
pact of technological change on employ- 
ment in the lumber than in the construc- 
tion industry, have put the woodworkers’ 
unions in a weaker bargaining position than 
the construction unions. 

“Wage increases for construction workers, 
consequently, were far larger than for 
lumber workers during the 1950’s, and on 
those occasions in which the latter made 
serious efforts to achieve parity with the 
former resulted in protracted, industry-wide 
shutdowns,” Prof. Jamieson explained. 

Because of these connections between 
the two industries, the main disputes in 
the lumber industry have tended to follow 
closely on those in construction. “The very 
size of the labour force employed in lum- 
ber production, and its extreme importance 
to the provincial economy, however, mean 
that greater pressure, or if need be ex- 
traordinary measures, will be taken to try 
to avoid industry-wide strikes.” 

The lumber industry in B.C. tends to 
be “the main ‘pattern setter’ for other 
unionized industries. And major disputes 
in these others, including the protracted 
and costly shutdown of the pulp and paper 
industry during 1957-58, have generally 
been linked, directly or indirectly, to those 
in lumber and construction.” 


Labour Disputes Legislation 


The final factor that may contribute to 
the peculiar pattern of industrial conflict 
in British Columbia, though perhaps the 
most controversial and the most difficult 
to weigh, the speaker said, is the labour 
disputes legislation of the province. He 
recalled that he had said elsewhere that 
“the compulsory conciliation procedures 
required in most Canadian legislation are 
important in helping explain the fact that, 
since World War II, the average duration 
of strikes in Canada is higher than in 
other countries, even including the United 
States.” 

Prof. Jamieson admitted, however, that 
this argument could hardly be used to ex- 
plain the longer average duration of 
strikes in B.C. than in the rest of Canada. 
The only feature peculiar to British Colum- 
bia legislation that might have a bearing 
on the matter was the provision requiring 
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a supervised secret ballot before strike 
or lockout action may be taken. “Critics 
allege that it tends to prolong strikes when 
they do develop, because it gives them 
the aura of official sanction. 

“But all this is by way of speculation. 
The notable fact that does stand out in 
the British Columbia labour scene has 
been the remarkable consistency of the 
cyclical pattern of industrial conflict ... 
All this in spite of numerous changes in 
legislation designed to reduce the frequency 
and impact of industrial disputes.” 


The deduction that one was tempted 
to draw from this experience, Prof. Jamie- 
son said in conclusion, was that “even the 
best designed and most far-sighted labour 
disputes legislation (or the most severe 
and punitive for that matter) would have 
little or no effect upon the recurrent cycle 
of industrial conflict” in this province. 

(Since the above address was delivered 
unions and employers in the British Colum- 
bia lumber and construction industries have 
signed new collective agreements that in- 
volve no wage increases. ) 





Special Capital Cost Allowances 
for Production of New Products 


Canadian industry shows interest in program that allows firms fo claim double 
depreciation for one year on assets acquired for manufacture of new products 


Canadian industry has shown increased 
interest in the program of Special Capital 
Cost Allowances announced in the Supple- 
mentary Budget on December 20, 1960, 
as demonstrated by the value of assets 
covered by applications under both phases 
of the program: up to September 1 this 
exceeded $82,000,000. 

Municipalities, too, have shown interest 
in the benefits under the surplus manpower 
area phase of the program. Their applica- 
tions have resulted in the designation of 18 
areas and localities; seven more applications 
were under review at the beginning of 
September. 

Under the program, an additional allow- 
ance, equal to the maximum normal capital 
cost allowance in the first taxation year 
of the assets, may be claimed by Canadian 
firms for assets acquired after December 
1960 to make new products. In other words, 
it is permissible to claim double the normal 
depreciation allowance for one year. 

This special allowance may be claimed 
during any of the first three years after the 
assets have been acquired. It is also per- 
missible to allocate the special allowance 
over the three-year period. 


Firms may qualify for the Special Capital 
Cost Allowances in one of two ways: first, 
any product not normally produced in Can- 
ada is eligible; secondly, even if a product 
is being manufactured in Canada, the firm 
may be eligible for double depreciation if 
it is located in a surplus manpower area 
and the product is not normally manu- 
factured in that area. In other words, prod- 
ucts that are not being made in surplus 
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manpower areas or localities may be con- 
sidered as new even though the identical 
product is being produced elsewhere in 
Canada. 

Since the release in March of the regula- 
tions covering the plan, the Department of 
Trade and Commerce has received from 
Canadian industry applications covering a 
wide variety of products, including chemi- 
cals, steel, textiles, electronics, plastics and 
foods. A representative cross-section of 
Canadian secondary industry is taking 
advantage of the program. 

Some firms are establishing new plants 
and others are enlarging their present facil- 
ities in order to make new products and 
thus diversify their output. 

Municipal authorities have also shown 
increased interest in the program, as they 
become aware of its benefits. Designation as 
a Surplus Manpower Area is an advantage 
to municipalities that wish to attract new 
industries. Municipal authorities desiring 
such designation may apply to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, which then undertakes the 
necessary investigation in co-operation with 
the National Employment Service. 

The conditions governing the designation 
of areas and localities were outlined by the 
Minister of Labour in the House of Com- 
mons on March 2, 1961. In his statement 
a distinction was made between areas with a 
labour force of more than 10,000 and other 
areas with a labour force of fewer than 
10,000. In order to qualify under the pro- 
gram, the larger areas must have been 
classified by the Department of Labour in 
a surplus labour market category (these 
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classifications are published monthly in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE) for 75 per cent or more 
of the 48 summer months from May to 
October inclusive 1953 to 1960, and indus- 
trial employment must have declined over 
the same period. Areas with fewer than 
10,000 in the labour force must have been 
classified in a surplus labour market cate- 
gory for 50 per cent or more of the same 
48 summer months, and industrial employ- 
ment conditions must have generally deteri- 
orated over the years. 

The Department considers applications 
from various types of areas. Single munici- 
palities, groups of municipalities, or coun- 
ties may be considered if applications are 
made by appropriate authorities. The De- 
partment will also investigate the eligibility 
of other geographic units. If applications 
are received from the major municipality or 
municipalities within the boundaries of the 
area administered by a local office of the 
National Employment Service, the eligi- 
bility of the NES area as a whole may be 
investigated. 

Following initial application for designa- 
tion, an investigation is undertaken by the 
Department of Labour and the National 
Employment Service to determine the eligi- 


bility of the area under the specified cri- 
teria. On the basis of available employment 
and unemployment statistics, conditions in 
the area or locality are reviewed over the 
period 1953 to 1960. Where necessary, addi- 
tional information is obtained by means of 
interviews with officials of the area under 
consideration. When the investigation is 
completed, areas and localities that are 
found to meet the specified criteria are des- 
ignated by the Governor-in-Council. 

At the beginning of September this year, 
18 areas and localities had been designated. 
The National Employment Service office 
areas designated under the program are 
New Glasgow, Springhill, and Amherst, 
N.S.; Newcastle, N.B.; Cornwall, Windsor 
and Elliot Lake, Ont. Localities designated 
are Drumheller, Alta., La Broquerie, Man.; 
Matane, Tracy and Louiseville, Que.; Camp- 
bellton, Grand Falls-St. Leonard, Milltown, 
Port Elgin and Sackville, N.B.; and Louis- 
burg, N.S. For 17 areas that applied for 
designation, investigation revealed that em- 
ployment and unemployment during the 
period 1953-1960 did not meet the required 
conditions. Requests from 6 other munic- 
ipal or county authorities were under review 
at the beginning of September. 





Changes in 1961 in Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


Five Provinces amend compensation legislation at 1961 sessions of Legislatures, 
Alberta making most extensive changes. Yukon alters Compensation Ordinance 


At the 1961 sessions of the Legislatures 
five provinces, Alberta, Manitoba, New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, amended their workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. The most extensive amend- 
ments were in Alberta, after a review of 
the Act by a special committee of the 
Legislature appointed in 1960. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance of the Yu- 
kon Territory and the special New Brun- 
swick Act dealing with persons who 
contracted silicosis prior to June 1, 1948, 
were also amended. 


Compensation for Disability 


Four provinces raised the ceiling on an- 
nual earnings. The maximum annual earn- 
ings on which compensation may be paid 
were increased from $3,000 to $4,000 in 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 
from $4,000 to $5,000 in Alberta, and 
from $4,500 to $5,000 in Manitoba. In 
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Prince Edward Island, the new ceiling goes 
into effect January 1, 1962. The ceiling on 
annual earnings in the various Acts now 
ranges from $3,600 to $6,000. 

The section of the Alberta Act setting 
out the method of computing compensation 
for permanent total disability was amended. 
The Board, as before, may choose the most 
beneficial of three alternatives. It may 
take into account the workman’s average 
weekly earnings in industries subject to the 
Act in the 12 months immediately preceding 
the date of the accident, or the average 
weekly earnings of workmen employed at 
similar work in the same occupation, or 
the average weekly earnings of the work- 
men in industries under the Act during 
the three years (previously eight years) 
immediately preceding the January 1 before 
the date of the injury. The section dealing 
with permanent partial disability was also 
reworded to conform with the changes re- 
ferred to above. 
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An important amendment in Nova Scotia 
provided for an increase in disability pen- 
sions in respect of past accidents. All work- 
men receiving temporary total, temporary 
partial, or permanent total disability pen- 
sions based on 66% or 70 per cent of average 
earnings or of any difference in earnings, 
as the case may be, because of accidents 
occurring before April 1, 1959 are, from 
May 1, 1961, to be paid compensation at 
the rate of 75 per cent of earnings or of 
the same difference in earnings, as the 
case may be. The amount of compensation, 
however, must be computed on actual aver- 
age earnings and may not exceed the 
maximum allowable rate of earnings upon 
which compensation was payable at the 
time af the accident. 


A compensation rate of 75 per cent of 
earnings was adopted in 1959 but was made 
applicable in respect of accidents occurring 
on or after April 1, 1959. In 1960, how- 
ever, the Act was amended to provide that 
workmen in receipt of permanent partial 
disability pensions computed at a rate of 
66% or 70 per cent of average earnings 
should, from May 1, 1960, be compensated 
at the rate of 75 per cent of earnings, the 
additional costs to be borne by the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. 


Another Nova Scotia amendment raised 
the minimum compensation for permanent 
total disability from $100 to $110 a month, 
effective May 1, 1961. The new rate is 
applicable to existing pensioners as well 
as to new ones. 


A further amendment to the Nova Scotia 
Act was designed to clarify a provision 
adopted last year which provided that a 
totally disabled workman with at least two 
dependent children under 16 may be paid 
the same compensation as a widow with the 
same number of dependent children. The 
amended Act makes it clear that this com- 
pensation is payable irrespective of the date 
of the accident and that the costs of in- 
creases in past awards are to be paid out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Province. 


In Alberta, the minimum compensation 
for permanent or temporary total disability 
was increased from $25 to $35 a week. 
As before, however, where average earnings 
are less than the minimum, the amount of 
such earnings will be paid. 

A new provision introduced in Alberta 
was designed to provide some relief for 
workmen in receipt of a permanent partial 
disability pension who later become eligible 
for temporary total compensation in respect 
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of the same injury. Before the Act was 
amended, this temporary total compensation 
was based on the rate in effect at the time 
the injury was incurred, which meant that 
it was sometimes lower than if based on 
present earnings. Now, if more than a year 
has elapsed since the initial award was 
made, and the combined awards are less 
than $5 a day, the workman may be paid 
such temporary total compensation as to- 
gether with his permanent partial disability 
compensation will bring his total daily com- 
pensation to $5. 

In Manitoba the provision prohibiting the 
payment of compensation in cases where 
an injury was attributable solely to wilful 
misconduct unless the injury was both 
serious and permanent was amended to 
permit compensation to be paid if the dis- 
ability is either serious or permanent. 

Two provinces, Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia, provided for the payment of new 
special allowances in certain disability cases. 
In Manitoba, the Board was authorized to 
pay an additional clothing allowance to a 
workman who, because of the nature of 
an injury in respect of which he has re- 
ceived compensation, must wear a prosthetic 
device. In Nova Scotia, the Board is now 
empowered to grant an additional allowance 
of up to $20 a month to totally disabled 
persons who require special treatment, serv- 
ices or attendants in caring for themselves. 

In Alberta, the method of paying sub- 
sistance allowances to persons undergoing 
treatment away from home was changed. 
Instead of an allowance of $6 a day, an 
injured workman may now be paid a per 
diem allowance of $8 for the first seven 
days of treatment and of $6 for each 
additional day if the workman is maintain- 
ing a home with one or more dependants 
and of $4.50 if he is not. This subsistance 
allowance is payable to claims in respect 
of past accidents as well as to new claims. 


Benefits in Fatal Cases 


Benefits in fatal cases were increased in 
Alberta, Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island. As well as raising the benefits, New- 
foundland made the increases to dependants 
of deceased workmen applicable to existing 
pensioners as well as to new ones. The 
costs of paying increases in respect of past 
awards are to be collected from employers 
in such a manner and at such times as the 
Board deems equitable. 

The maximum allowance for funeral ex- 
penses was increased from $200 to $250 in 
Alberta and from $200 to $300 in New- 
foundland. Another Alberta amendment 
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authorized the Board to pay up to $50 
for a burial plot. A similar payment is 
provided for in the Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan Acts. 

The lump sum payment to a widow was 
increased from $150 to $200 in Alberta 
and from $100 to $200 in Newfoundland. 


Widows’ pensions were raised in Alberta, 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 
In Alberta the widow’s allowance was in- 
creased from $60 to $75 a month. Further- 
more, this $75-a-month allowance will not 
be reduced to the former level when an 
existing pensioner becomes eligible for an 
allowance or pension under any federal or 
provincial social legislation, as has been 
the case. In Newfoundland the widow’s 
monthly pension was raised from $60 to 
$75 and in Prince Edward Island from $50 
to $65. 


In Alberta the lump sum payable to a 
widow on remarriage was increased from 
$720 to $900. 


In 1952 the Alberta Board was given 
discretionary power to pay benefits to a 
common law wife, but only in respect of 
accidents occurring after April 1, 1952. A 
new provision enables the Board to pay 
benefits to a common law wife irrespective 
of the date of the accident. 


Allowances to children of deceased work- 
men were increased in Alberta and New- 
foundland. In Alberta the monthly allow- 
ance to a dependent child under 16 (or 
under 18 if attending school) was increased 
from $30 to $40. The allowance payable 
to a dependent invalid child of any age 
was also raised from $30 to $40. 


Another Alberta amendment increased 
from $10 to $25 the additional allowance 
payable, at the discretion of the Board, to 
a dependent child under 18 or a dependent 
invalid child of any age where the workman 
leaves no widow or widower or the sur- 
viving spouse subsequently dies or is con- 
fined to a prison or institution. 


In Newfoundland, the monthly allowance 
of a child under 16 living with a parent 
was increased from $20 to $25 and that of 
an orphan child under 16 from $30 to $35. 


In Newfoundland, total monthly benefits 
to dependants in case of death may not 
exceed 75 per cent of the workman’s aver- 
age earnings and must be reduced if the 
total monthly compensation exceeds this 
amount, subject to the minimum specified. 
In line with the increase in benefits referred 
to above, this minimum has been increased 
from $130 to $150 a month. 
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The provisions in the Alberta Act giving 
the Board authority to pay, in case of ill- 
ness, an additional allowance of up to $15 
a month to a dependent widow in necessi- 
tous circumstances and up to $10 to a 
dependent child were amended to permit 
the Board to make these payments irrespec- 
tive of the date of the accident. 


Coverage 


Five of the amended Acts provided for 
some extension of coverage. 

In Manitoba, employees of the Metro- 
politan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg 
were brought under the Act. Another Mani- 
toba amendment provides that an appren- 
tice who suffers an accident while attending 
a prescribed apprenticeship class will be 
treated as a workman and will be entitled 
to compensation. 

In Newfoundland coverage was extended 
to learners undergoing training or proba- 
tionary work as a preliminary to employ- 
ment and provision was also made for 
bringing members of a volunteer fire brig- 
ade under the Act upon the application of 
the municipality concerned. 

Nova Scotia extended coverage to homes 
for the aged, welfare homes, municipal 
homes and convalescent homes. 

An amendment to the Prince Edward 
Island Act also gave protection to learners, 
providing that a learner who is injured 
while undergoing training or probationary 
work may be paid compensation based on 
the wages paid to beginners in the trade or 
business. 

A new section was added to the Alberta 
Act to provide protection for a workman 
subject to the Act who is directed by his 
employer to engage in a form of work that 
is outside the scope of the Act. If injured 
while performing such work, the workman 
will now be entitled to compensation as if 
the accident occurred in the course of his 
regular employment. 


Industrial Diseases 


In Nova Scotia, tenosynovitis, defined as 
a condition resulting from vibration or ex- 
cessive use of muscles of the arm, forearm, 
hand, leg, ankle or foot, was added to the 
list of compensable industrial diseases. Ten- 
osynovitis (or some form of it) is also a com- 
pensable industrial disease in British Col- 
umbia, Newfoundland, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan. 

In Prince Edward Island, the definition 
of “accident” was broadened to include 
disablement arising out of and in the course 
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of employment. Previously the term was 
defined to include a wilful and intentional 
act not being the act of a workman and a 
fortuitous event occasioned by a physical 
or natural cause. The broader definition 
will make it possible for the Board to 
allow a claim for disablement which can 
be shown to have arisen over a period of 
time by reason of the nature of the em- 
ployee’s work as well as for injury caused 
by a specific accident. It will also permit 
the Board to pay compensation for any 
industrial disease that can be shown to have 
been contracted by reason of the nature 
of a workman’s employment. 

In Alberta, the Board may now provide 
medical aid for and pay compensation to 
a workman or his dependants if the work- 
man has been exposed to silica dust in his 
employment in Alberta for 450 work shifts 
(previously three years) prior to his dis- 
ablement. 

Another Alberta amendment made _ it 
clear that the provision which states that, 
where the personal injury consists of disease 
that is due partly to employment and partly 
to other causes, the compensation paid is 
to be proportionate to the part of the 
personal injury due to the employment, 
does not apply to silicosis cases. 

The special New Brunswick Act that 
provides for the payment of $60 a month 
to a workman who is disabled as a result 
of contracting silicosis prior to June 1, 1948 
or to a widow of a workman who died 
from silicosis contracted in the province 
before that date, was amended. The amend- 
ment, which went into force June 1, 1961, 
states that payment at the rate provided 
by this section will be made to the widow 
during her lifetime. 

A Nova Scotia amendment gave the 
Board authority to employ medical experts 
or consultants to assist it in determining 
whether or not or to what degree a work- 
man has been disabled by silicosis or coal 
miner’s pneumonoconiosis. A 1959 amend- 
ment had authorized the Board to make 
regulations, subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, providing 
for the appointment of a medical board to 
advise the Board regarding silicosis and 
pneumonoconiosis claims. 


Medical Aid 


Newfoundland has amended the provision 
which provides that when a workman has 
been so seriously injured that he cannot 
continue his regular work the employer 
must provide him with free medical aid 
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or transport him without charge to a place 
where he may receive such aid. A new 
clause states that, whenever one of his work- 
men is injured, an employer must provide 
immediate transportation to a _ hospital, 
should that be necessary, or to a place 
where adequate medical care can be given 
and must also provide free medical care 
en route. 

The section in the Nova Scotia Act pro- 
hibiting a physician, surgeon, or other per- 
son from charging an injured workman for 
services, medicines or materials for which 
payment is made by the Board was amended 
to extend this prohibition to hospitals and 
other institutions. 


Accidents Occurring Outside Province 


The provisions of the Alberta Act setting 
out the conditions under which a workman 
is eligible for compensation for an accident 
occurring outside the province were amend- 
ed to clarify the intention. Instead of pro- 
viding that compensation is payable if the 
employment outside the province has im- 
mediately followed employment by the same 
employer within the province, the Act now 
states that compensation is payable if the 
employment outside the province is a con- 
tinuation of this employment. 


Third Party Actions 


An amendment was made to the section 
of the Newfoundland Act dealing with third 
party actions. This section provides that, if 
a workman is injured in the course of his 
employment in circumstances that entitle 
him or his dependants to bring an action 
against a person other than his employer, 
he or his dependants may either claim 
compensation or bring an action against 
the third party. A new provision states that, 
if a compromise settlement of any action 
is reached, it may not be less than the 
compensation provided in the Act except 
with the approval of the Board. 


Powers of Boards 


In Newfoundland some changes were 
made in the provisions dealing with the 
jurisdiction and powers of the Board. As 
before, the Board has exclusive jurisdiction 
to hear and determine all matters arising 
under the collective liability section of the 
Act and appeals to the courts from its 
decisions are prohibited. A new provision 
was added giving the Board exclusive 
jurisdiction to determine (1) whether an 
injury or death in respect of which com- 
pensation was claimed was caused by an 
accident within the meaning of this Part; 
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(2) whether an injury has arisen out of or 
in the course of employment within the 
scope of the Act; (3) the existence, degree 
and permanence of disability by reason 
of any injury; (4) the degree of diminu- 
tion of earning capacity by reason of any 
injury; (5) the amount of average earn- 
ings; (6) the existence, for purposes of 
the Act, of the relationship of any mem- 
ber of the family of a workman; (7) the 
existence of dependency; (8) whether or 
not any industry or any part of it is within 
the scope of the Act and the class to 
which it should be assigned; (9) whether 
or not any workman in any industry is 
within the scope of this Part and is 
entitled to compensation; (10) whether 
any particular disease is peculiar to or 
characteristic of any particular industrial 
process, trade or occupation to which this 
Part applies. 

A further amendment states that no 
action for damages may be_ brought 
against the Newfoundland Board or any 
of its members “in respect of anything 
done by it or them beyond their jurisdic- 
tion as conferred by this Act if it was 
done in the bona fide belief that it was 
within its or their jurisdiction.” 

The Newfoundland Act gives the Board 
general authority to reconsider any matter 
previously dealt with and to rescind or 
amend any of its orders or decisions. In 
addition, a new provision has been added 
giving the Board express authority to re- 
open, review or adjust any claim or de- 
cision, either because an injury has proved 
more serious or less serious than it was 
originally deemed to be, because new 
evidence has been presented, or because a 
change has occurred in the condition of a 
workman or in the number, circumstances 
or condition of dependants or otherwise. 


Other Changes 


The section of the Alberta Act that 
deals with cases where money is received 
by the Board by virtue of it being sub- 
rogated to the rights of a workman or 
his legal personal representative or his 
dependants was amended. Instead of ap- 
plying to any settlement, the section now 
relates only to court judgments. Also, the 
reference to disfigurement was deleted, as 
the Board is authorized elsewhere to deal 
with such cases. 

The provision in the Newfoudland Act 
prohibiting an assignment from or attach- 
ment against a workman’s compensation 
payment, except with the permission of the 
Board, was amended to provide that no 
claim may be set off against it except, with 
the consent of the Board, when the debt 
is for board and lodging. 
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The section of the Nova Scotia Act 
dealing with the fishing and dredging in- 
dustries was amended. In these industries, 
the employer is individually liable for the 
payment of compensation and must carry 
insurance to cover his liability. When an 
award is made, the employer must deposit 
the capitalized value of the award together 
with interest with the Board, which there- 
after administers the payment. An amend- 
ment changed the rate of interest from 3 
to 34 per cent. This will not affect the 
compensation payable to a workman or his 
dependants but will result in slightly lower 
payments by the employer or the insurer 
to produce the same rate of compensation. 


Yukon Territory 


Benefits in fatal cases were raised in 
the Yukon Territory, where the Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance makes the em- 
ployer individually liable to pay compensa- 
tion and requires him to carry accident 
insurance for his workmen in an approved 
company unless he has made other ar- 
rangements satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioner of the Territory. 


One amendment raised the lump sum 
payment for burial expenses from $200 to 
$250. 


The monthly allowance to a widow re- 
mains $50 in respect of accidents that 
occurred on or before December 31, 1955, 
and $75 in respect of accidents that oc- 
curred between January 1, 1956 and July 
8, 1961 (both dates inclusive). In the 
case of accidents occurring on or after 
July 9, 1961, however, the amended 
Ordinance provides for a monthly payment 
of $100. 

Payments to dependent children, other 
than invalid children, have been changed. 
Where the accident occurred on or before 
July 8, 1961, the payment remains $25 
a month and, as before, is payable only 
until the child reaches the age of 16. 
In the case of accidents occurring on or 
after July 9, 1961, the amended Ordinance 
provides that the monthly compensation 
is $35 for the first child, $35 for the 
second and $20 for each additional child, 
further providing that this compensation 
is payable until the child attains the age 
of 18. 


As before, compensation is payable to 
a dependent invalid child, irrespective of 
age. With respect to accidents that oc- 
curred on or before July 8, 1961, the 
payment remains $25 a month. In the 
case of accidents occurring after that date, 
the compensation payable to a dependent 
invalid child is $35 a month. 
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Encyclical Letter by Pope John XXIII on the 
Social Problems of the Modern World 


The 25,000-word letter, marking the seventieth anniversary of Pope Leo XIll’s 
encyclical, restates the Roman Catholic doctrine on labour-management relations 


A search for social justice is one of the 
themes of the Papal encyclical entitled 
“Mater et Magistra” (Mother and Teacher), 
issued in Rome last July by John XXIII 
in a restatement of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine on labour relations in this age of 
automation, state planning, and _ rising 
underdeveloped nations. 

The 25,000-word encyclical letter to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and laity 
throughout the world marked the seventieth 
anniversary of Leo XIII’s encyclical on 
social and labour matters issued in 1891 
under the title “Rerum Novarum” (Of New 
Things). 

A recapitulation of the main points made 
by previous church statements on social 
and labour policies, not only in the “Rerum 
Novarum” but also in the “Quadragesimo 
Anno” (Fortieth Anniversary) encyclical of 
Pius XI, and the 1941 Pentecost radio mes- 
sage by Pius XII, provided the background 
for the new encyclical. 

Among the main points Pope John XXIII 
made were: 

—A plea to allow workers to have a 
greater voice in industry at all levels. 

—Strong statements upholding private 
property and private initiative as safe- 
guards against political tyranny. 

—The acceptance of the advantages of 
socialization and state welfare programs, 
provided their ‘negative aspects” are 
removed. 

—A detailed discussion of the world 
agricultural crisis and the declining status 
of agricultural workers in relation to 
that of other workers. 


In calling for a greater role for labour, 
the Pope welcomed profit-sharing plans and 
part ownership of business by the workers. 

The encyclical did not deal with strikes. 

Considering the role of state on eco- 
nomic matters, the Pope warned that state 
participation must not be “exercised so as 
to reduce ever more the sphere of freedom 
of the personal initiative of individual citi- 
zens”. He warned that societies suppressing 
private initiative proceed toward political 
tyranny, economic stagnation and lack of 
consumer goods. 
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In reference to national education and 
health plans, the encyclical said that human 
beings had an almost irrepressible tendency 
to join together for the attainment of ob- 
jectives beyond the capacity and means of 
the individual. While underlining the ad- 
vantages of socialization, it warned against 
restrictions of individual liberty; however, 
it denied that growing socialization necessa- 
rily reduced men to automatons. 


Low wages forcing masses of workers 
to live in subhuman conditions in contrast 
to the luxury of a few were deplored; 
workers should receive wages that would 
enable them to support their families and 
live a truly human life. 


In the social field, the Pope mentioned the 
development of social insurance systems, 
the spread of labour movements, increased 
social mobility, and related phenomena. 


Agriculture was characterized as a “de- 
pressed sector” of the economy and a large 
part of the encyclical was devoted to its 
problems. It called for the stabilization and 
integration of farm income and declared 
co-operatives and family-sized agricultural 
units to be the most desirable forms of farm 
enterprise. Gross disproportion between land 
and population in many countries was 
noted, but no elaboration on needs for land 
reform made. 


Extracts from the Pontiff's Leifer 


Following are some of the points of the 
encyclical relating to the field of labour 
relations: 


On Socialization 


One of the typical aspects which characterize 
our epoch is socialization, understood as the 
progressive multiplication of relations in society, 
with different forms of life and activity, and 
juridical institutionalization. 

Socialization makes possible the satisfaction 
of many personal rights, especially those called 
economic-social, such as, for example, the right 
to the indispensable means of human main- 
tenance, to health services, to instruction at a 
higher level, to a more thorough professional 
formation, to housing, to work, to suitable 
leisure, to recreation. 

At the same time, however, socialization 
makes the juridical control of relations between 
men ever more detailed . . . restricts the range 
of the individual as regards his liberty ... 
makes it difficult for each one to think 
independently of outside influences. 
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Ought it to be concluded, then, that socializa- 
tion, growing in extent and depth, necessarily 
reduces men to automatons? It is a question 
which must be answered negatively. 

We consider necessary that the intermediary 
bodies and the numerous social enterprises in 
which above all socialization tends to find its 
expression and its activity, enjoy an effective 
autonomy in regard to public authorities and 
pursue their own specific interests in loyal 
collaboration between themselves, subordinately 
to the demands of the common good. 


On Remuneration of Work 


Vast numbers of workers in many lands 
and entire continents are paid wages which 
condemn them and their familities to subhuman 
conditions of life. This is doubtless due, among 
other reasons, to the fact that in these countries 
and continents the process of industrialization 
is just beginning or is still insufficiently 
developed. 

In the economically developed countries, it 
not rarely happens that whilst great or some- 
times very great remuneration is made for the 
performance of some task or one of doubtful 
value, yet the diligent and profitable work of 
the whole classes of decent, hard-working men 
receives a payment that is much too small, in- 
sufficient or in no way corresponding to their 
contribution to the good of the community or to 
the profit of the undertakings in which they 
are engaged, or to the general national economy. 

We judge it, therefore, to be our duty to 
re-affirm once again that the remuneration of 
work, just as it cannot be left entirely to the 
laws of the market so neither it can be fixed 
arbitrarily. It must rather be determined accord- 
ing to justice and equity. 

This requires that the workers should be paid 
a wage which allows them to live a truly human 
life and to face up with dignity to their family 
responsibilities, but it requires, too, that in the 
assessment of their remuneration regard be 
had to their effective contribution to the produc- 
tion and to the economic state of enterprise... 
especially with regard to the repercussions on 
the over-all employment of the labour force in 
the entire country, as also . . . common good 
of the international communities of different 
nature and scope. 


On Economic Development 


In many economies today, the medium and 
large enterprises not rarely effect rapid and 
large productive developments by means of 
self-financing. In such cases we hold that the 
workers should acquire shares in the firms 
in which they are engaged, especially when 
they earn no more than the minimum salary. 

The demands of the common good on the 
national level must be considered to provide 
employment to the greatest number of workers, 
to take care lest privileged classes arise, even 
among the workers, to maintain an equal abl- 
ance between wages and prices, and make 
goods and services accessible to the greater 
number of citizens, to eliminate or keep within 


limits the inequalities between sectors of 
agriculture, of industry and of services, to ad- 
just, as far as possible, the means of production 
to the progress of science and technology, to 
regulate the improvements in the tenor of life 
of the present generation with the objective of 
preparing a better future for the coming 
generations. 


On Participation of Workers in Enterprise 


We also hold as justifiable the desire of the 
employees to participate in the activity of the 
enterprise to which they belong as workers. 

This demands that the relations between the 
employers and the employees be marked by 
appreciation, understanding, a loyal and active 
co-operation . . . and that the work be con- 
sidered and effected by all the members of 
the enterprise, not merely as a source of in- 
come, but also as the fulfilment of a duty 
and the rendering of a service. 


On Association of Workers 


Modern times have seen a broad develop- 
ment of association of workers... for the spe- 
cific purpose of co-operation, in particular 
by means of collective bargaining. It is im- 
perative that workers exert their influence be- 
yond the limits of the individual productive 
units, and at every level. 

Decisions that have the greatest bearing are 
those made by public authorities or by in- 
situtions that act on a world-wide, regional, 
or national scale, and pertaining to some 
economic sector of production. Hence, among 
such authorities or institutions, besides the 
holder of capital, the workers also should have 
a say. 

We are happy to express heartfelt apprecia- 
tion to the International Labour Organization, 
which for decades has been making its effective 
and precious contribution to the establishment 
in the world of an economic and social order 
marked by justice and humanity, where also the 
lawful demands of the workers are given 
expression. 


On Rural Workers 


Rural workers must take an active part in 
their own economic advancement, social prog- 
ress and cultural betterment. 

Rural workers should feel a sense of 
solidarity one with another, and should unite 
to form co-operatives and professional asso- 
ciations, if they are to benefit from scientific 
and technical progress in methods of produc- 
tion. They need to organize to have a voice, 
for today almost nobody hears isolated voices. 

They must try to reconcile their rights and 
interests with those of other classes of workers, 
and even subordinate one to the other if the 
common good demands it. 

The rural workers can legitimately demand 
that their efforts be seconded and comple- 
mented by the public authorities. We express 
our satisfaction with (those) who are en- 
gaged in co-operatives, in professional groups, 
and in worker movements with a view of 
raising the economic and social standards of 
rural workers. 
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Employment Trends in Great Britain 1950-1960 


The total working population increased by 1,480,000 during the decade. The 
rate of increase was much greater among the females than among the males 


During the decade 1950-60 the total work- 
ing population* of Great Britain increased 
by 1,480,000, of whom 560,000 were males 
and 920,000 females, according to an article 
“Employment Trends in Great Britain 
1950-60,” published in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for July. 


The rate of increase among females dur- 
ing the 10-year period amounted to 12.7 per 
cent, compared with an increase of only 
3.6 per cent in the male working popula- 
tion. Most males of working age are already 
at work, and the reserve of labour which 
may be attracted into the working popula- 
tion contains many more women than men, 
the article points out. A large number of 
these have been drawn into the labour 
force during the decade as a result of the 
high demand for labour and the propensity 
of women, particularly married women, to 
seek work. 


As a result of the decrease in the size 
of the armed forces during the decade, with 
fewer men being drawn away from civil 


occupations, the increase in the numbers in 


civil employment, amounting to 1,630,000, 
was greater than the increase in the total 
working population. Males in civil employ- 
ment increased by 710,000, females by 
920,000. 

The increase in the working population 
varied from year to year according to the 
demand for labour. In each of the twelve- 
month periods ended mid-1951, mid-1954, 
mid-1955 and mid-1960 it increased by a 
quarter of a million or more. The only 
period when it decreased in size was be- 
tween mid-1957 and mid-1958, when it fell 
by more than 100,000. 


Effect of Changes in Total Population 


The main reason for the increase in the 
number of males in the working popula- 
tion was an increase of about 400,000 in 
the number of males in the total popula- 
tion within the normal working age range 
(15-64 for males). On the other hand, the 
number of females in the population within 
the normal working age range (15-59 for 





*The total working population consists of all 
persons aged 15 and over who work for pay or gain, 
or who register for such work. It comprises (i) all 
persons in civil employment; i.e. employers, persons 
working on their own account and employees, part- 
time workers being counted as full units, (ii) all 
persons without jobs registered for employment, and 
(iii) the forces. 
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females) fell by about 100,000, and the 
increase in the female working population 
took place despite this fall. 

The rise in the birth rate that began dur- 
ing the war years was just beginning to have 
an effect on the working population at the 
end of the decade. From 1950 to 1959 the 
average number of boys and girls under 
the age of 18 who were employees was 
1,370,000, varying from 1,400,000 in 1954 
to 1,330,000 in 1958; but in 1960 the 
number rose to 1,480,000. 


Postponement of Retirement 


A further factor increasing the male 
working population up to 1957 was the 
tendency to postpone retirement. This was 
due to the strong demand for labour and 
to the incentive given by the National In- 
surance Scheme to certain men aged 55-65 
who became insured in 1948 (“late-age en- 
trants”) to postpone retirement until 1959.* 

The long term trend in this century, as 
a result of the more widespread adoption of 
pension schemes and greater provision being 
made for the aged, has been for workers 
to retire earlier. In 1921 about 80 per cent 
of men aged 65-69 were still in the working 
population. By 1951 this proportion had 
fallen to 47 per cent, but in the ensuing 
years it rose slowly to 54 per cent in 1957. 
As a result of the retirement of late-age 
entrants and some slackening in the demand 
for labour, the proportion of men in this 
age group who were in the working popula- 
tion in 1959 had fallen to 45 per cent, but 
in 1960 the proportion had risen slightly 
again to 454 per cent in response to the 
increased demand for labour. 


Employment of Married Women 


The increase in the female working popu- 
lation was very largely due to the increased 
employment of married women. In 1950 
there were 2,850,000 married women em- 
ployees, 41 per cent of all female em- 
ployees. In 1960 the number and propor- 
tion had risen to 4,090,000 and 52 per 





*Late-age entrants into national insurance are 
those who became insured for a pension on or after 
July 5, 1948, when the National Insurance Scheme 
came into full operation and who on that date were 
men aged between 55 and 65 and women aged 
between 50 and 60. They could qualify for a pension 
10 years after the start of the National Insurance 
Scheme. Over 400,000 late entrants, including 100,000 
wives entitled to a pension on their husband’s insur- 
ance, became entitled to retirement pensions in July, 
1958. 
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cent respectively. This is partly because 
the number of married women in the total 
population increased, but it is also the re- 
sult of married women’s being retained in 
or drawn into the labour market by the 
very high demand for labour. 


A woman who works after marriage 
normally has two or more main spells of 
employment separated by the years in which 
she is rearing young children. Every year 
there is an exodus of young married women 
from the labour market and a re-entry of 
older married women. The greater the 
demand for labour the longer the exodus 
after marriage is delayed and the earlier 
the time for re-entry arrives. Young people 
are tending to marry at an earlier age and 
in consequence there is a tendency for this 
movement out of and back into the working 
population to take place at an earlier point 
in time in the life of the working wife. 


Part-time Workers 


Some women by reason of their domestic 
circumstances seek part-time work only, and 
there has been an increase in part-time 
working during the decade. Precise statistics 
are not available, except for the manufac- 
turing industries, but it is estimated that 
the total number of part-time women work- 
ers, including those in manufacturing, has 
risen from about a million to more than 
one and a quarter million. In the manu- 
facturing industries, the number of women 
working part-time increased by 50,000 from 
320,000 to 370,000, i.e., from 114 per cent 
to 13 per cent of all female employees. The 
upward movement was not, however, con- 
stant throughout the period, varying with 
the demand for labour, to which part-time 
working is particularly susceptible. The 
main manufacturing industries employing 
part-time women workers are textile, cloth- 
ing, food, drink and tobacco, engineering 
and metal goods. As the result of a large 
fall in part-time working in textiles and 
clothing, industries which traditionally em- 
ploy a large number of women, and a 
fall in engineering and metal goods, the 
number of women working part-time in 
manufacturing fell in 1952 and in 1953, 
when it was down to 270,000. By 1956, 
there had been little change in part-time 
working in textiles and clothing, but there 
were increases in the other industries, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of food, drink 
and tobacco, raising the level. to 350,000. 
Numbers then fell to 320,000 in 1959, but 
there was a further upsurge in 1960 to 
370,000; the increase, which was general, 
was largest in engineering and food, drink 
and tobacco. 
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Administrative, Technical and 
Clerical Workers 


The proportion of workers in the manu- 
facturing industries in administrative, tech- 
nical and clerical employment has been 
increasing steadily for many years. In 
1924 it was 104 per cent, in 1935 it was 
13 per cent and in 1950 it was 164 per 
cent. By 1960 it had risen to more than 
21 per cent, and there were than 1,880,000 
such workers in a total of 8,840,000 em- 
ployees. 


In the 10 years from 1950-1960 the 
number of administrative, technical and 
clerical workers in manufacturing  in- 
creased by more than 600,000, particularly 
in chemicals, engineering and vehicle man- 
ufacture, all industries which employ a 
high proportion of such workers. During 
that time the number of operatives in- 
creased by a little more than 300,000. 
Even in industries such as textiles and 
clothing in which total employment de- 
cline, the number of administrative, tech- 
nical and clerical workers showed some 
increase. 


Industrial Changes 
General 


During the decade there was an increase 
of 860,000 (7 per cent) in the numbers 
employed in the production industries 
(agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, quar- 
rying, manufacture, construction, gas, elec- 
tricity and water) and an increase of 
780,000 (8 per cent) in the service in- 
dustries (transport and communication, dis- 
tribution, public administration, profes- 
sional, financial, scientific and miscellaneous 
services). Employment in the service in- 
dustries increased steadily throughout the 
period but, despite the general upward 
movement, there were some fluctuations in 
employment in the production industries, 
where the numbers fell by more than 
100,000 from 1951 to 1952 and by nearly 
200,000 from 1957 to 1958, but increased 
by 225,000 from 1953 to 1954, by 250,000 
from 1954 to 1955 and by 300,000 from 
1959 to 1960, the biggest change (2.4 per 
cent) in any single year in the period. 


Changes in the Production Industries 
Employment increased in the manu- 
facturing industries, apart from the manu- 
facture of textiles and clothing, where 
there was a decrease of 210 O00 Stes Der 
cent). The biggest increase was in metals, 
engineering and vehicles and amounted to 
830,000 (21 per cent). Other increases 
were 80,000 (18 per cent) in the manu- 
facture of chemicals, 120,000 (15 per cent) 
in food, drink and tobacco manufacture, 
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and 160,000 (11 per cent) in miscellane- 
ous manufacturing industries. There was an 
increase of 120,000 (8 per cent) in con- 
struction. Employment fell in the extrac- 
tive industries. In agriculture there was a 
deereasea of 1180,000 ©. 15...per., cent)... In 
mining and quarrying there was a decrease 
of 90,000 Ci per cent): 


Changes in the Service Industries 

Employment in distribution increased by 
$00,000 (19 per cent); in the professional 
services, particularly education and the 
medical services, by 450,000 (28 per 
cent); and in insurance, banking and fj- 
nance by 110,000 (24 per cent). There 
were decreases of 120,000 (6 per cent) 
in transport, the result of less employment 
in railways and road passenger transport, 
and of 160,000 (37 per cent) in private 
domestic service. 


Industrial Changes by Sex 


Among male workers the main changes 
were increases in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, apart from textiles and clothing, 
and in the professional and _ scientific 
services, and decreases in agriculture, min- 
ing and transport. Among females the 
main changes were very considerable in- 
creases in the distributive trades (360,000, 


l.e.. 32 per cent), in the professional 
services (310,000, i.e., 32 per cent) and 
in insurance, banking and finance (70,000, 
1.é., 46 per cent), increases in metals, 
engineering and vehicles, and in food, 
drink and tobacco manufacture, and de- 
creases in textiles and clothing and private 
domestic service. 


Future Trends 


Given the expanding economy which a 
policy of full employment presupposes, 
most of the main trends observable in the 
past 10 years are likely to continue, al- 
though the change from year to year will 
vary with the precise level of the economy. 
The “bulge” of school-leavers will in the 
next few years increase the supply of 
young labour, though the growing tendency 
to continue full-time education beyond the 
minimum age for leaving school may de- 
lay the entry of boys and girls into the 
labour force. The average number reaching 
the age of 15 each year in the past 10 
years was 660,000 but in the next 10 years 
will be 780,000. This will go some way 
to meet the additional demand for labour, 
but there is still likely to be pressure on 
marginal workers such as married women 
and pensioners to remain in or to re-enter 
the labour force. 


TUC Urges U.K. Government to Ratify ILO Equal Pay Convention 


The General Council of the British Trades 
Union Congress have written to the Minister 
of Labour urging the Government to ratify 
ILO Convention 100, which requires each 
ratifying state to “promote and ensure the 
application to all workers of the principle of 
equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value.” This is 
a change of policy for the TUC which up 
to this time has advocated the implementa- 
tion of equal pay through collective bar- 
gaining. (See May, p. 466, and page 910, 
this issue.) 

The new approach is the result of an 
inquiry carried out by executive officers of 
the Council affiliates to find out what 
progress individual unions had made in 
securing equal pay and what obstacles they 
were meeting. 
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Replies were received from 48 unions. 
Although a few unions had succeeded in 
narrowing the gap between male and female 
rates in some industries and trades, most of 
them reported failure in their attempts to 
secure equal pay for industrial workers. 
They stated that the intractability of em- 
ployers had been the main obstacle to 
progress, but they also emphasized difficul- 
ties in determining the comparability of 
work done by the two sexes, and the absence 
of recognized grades of skill for women 
workers. 


Because of this lack of progress the 
Council concluded that legislation might 
have to be introduced to enforce equal pay 
in industries where employers were not 
willing to introduce it by collective bar- 
gaining. 
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48th Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security 


“We are faced with the challenge of an 
economy that is expanding, but not ex- 
panding fast enough to absorb the growth 
of the labour force,” said Laval Fortier, 
Chief Commissioner of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, in addressing one 
of the opening sessions of the 48th annual 
convention of the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security, held 
on July 3 to 7 in Washington, D.C. 


This challenge was being met by an in- 
tensive campaign to increase Canadian 
exports, by taking measures to develop sec- 
ondary industry in every possible way, and 
by increasing efforts to augment the skills 
of the labour force through academic edu- 
cation and by vocational and _ technical 
training, the speaker said. 

Col. Fortier quoted Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, Canada, as saying that 
at the present time jobs were being offered 
in Canada that people without jobs were not 
competent to take owing to lack of educa- 
tion or training, and that it was not too 
much to say that “our whole future depends 
on a well-trained work force.” 


The Chief Commissioner outlined some 
of the differences between the Canadian 
and the United States systems of employ- 
ment service and unemployment insurance 
service, pointing out that while in the 
United States each state is responsible for its 
Own program, in Canada these services are 
administered by one central body, the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, “a body 
representative of employers, workers and the 
Government.” 


Col. Fortier sketched the improvements 
in the Canadian employment service and 
unemployment insurance service, as an ap- 
parent result of which placements had 
increased 11.7 per cent during recent re- 
cession months. 

William Thomson, Director of the Cana- 
dian National Employment Service, speak- 
ing at the same session, drew attention to 
the increase in the technological demands 
that were being made upon workers, and 
said that the NES was promoting the idea 
that improving the quality of the labour 
force is everybody’s business. 

Mr. Thomson said that 3,000 school 
dropouts were estimated to be returning to 
school each year as a result of the advice 
given by employment counsellors. He spoke 
of the value of pre-employment records that 
are being furnished in increasing numbers 
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to local offices by schools, and of summer 
courses promoted by the NES to enable 
pupils to catch up in subjects in which they 
were backward. 


Success in efforts to obtain and keep 
qualified staff, establishment of placement 
offices on many Canadian university cam- 
puses, the financial agreements entered into 
by the federal Government with the provin- 
ces for the training of unemployed workers, 
and payment by the UIC of benefits to 
unemployed workers who were taking train- 
ing at their own expense, were among other 
measures for dealing with unemployment 
mentioned by the speaker. 


Another Canadian speaker at the con- 
ference, James McGregor, Director of Un- 
employment Insurance in the UIC, related 
some of the experiences that Canada had 
had in connection with extended benefit 
payments, including seasonal benefit and 
benefit to fishermen. He observed that Can- 
ada, like the United States, had considered 
extending unemployment insurance cover- 
age to agricultural workers, and he described 
some of the administrative problems that 
this would involve. 


“There is a misconception amongst in- 
sured persons . . . that because they have 
‘paid in’ they should get something out. 
With the idea of counter-acting this mis- 
conception we increased in the last year 
an enforcement staff by more than 50 per 
cent. These new officers are engaged for the 
most part in an educational campaign for 
claimants,” Mr. McGregor told the con- 
ference. 

The fact could not honestly be evaded 
that this 48th annual meeting of [APES 
was convened under “a cloud of new and 
serious doubt and concern about the present 
and future economic security of employment 
in the American economy, said W. Willard 


Wirtz, United States Undersecretary of 
Labor, in his keynote address to the 
convention. 


He deplored the general apathy toward 
unemployment, “its pain and shock dulled 
by the temporary sedation of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits,” and he contended 
that “capitalism will have lost its con- 
science, and America her title deed, if we 
abandon the idea that in this democratic 
capitalism there is and will always be full 
economic opportunity for everybody willing 
to work.” 
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United States Secretary of Labor Arthur 
J. Goldberg told the convention that for 
the past decade American products had 
dominated world markets while the older 
economies and the struggling new ones 
were developing competitive strength. “Now 
we find ourselves engaged,” he said. “Ob- 
solesence of skill, great expansion in the 
young population, foreign competition— 
these are some of the larger elements that 
require of our employment security system 
a new energy and a new dedication.” The 
system, its officers and personnel, “have a 
very great and important part to play” in 
the attack on unemployment, Mr. Goldberg 
commented. 

Richard Lyman, Manpower Chief of the 
International Labour Organization, Geneva, 
Switzerland, was the chief speaker on In- 
ternational Day, July 5, when members 
from India, Mexico, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Arab Republic discussed 
the manpower situation, unemployment in- 
surance and employment service in their 
respective ‘countries. 

Richard D. Peters, Editor of the Indian- 
apolis Times, received a special IAPES cita- 
tion for promoting a job opportunities 
campaign that included the publication 


without charge of more than 4,000 classified 
advertisements listing job openings, more 
than 90 per cent of which were filled. The 
Association’s “Citation of Merit” for help- 
fulness to employment security administra- 
tors in obtaining adequate financing for the 
employment security program during the 
past several years was awarded to USS. 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama. 

In the election of officers, Edwin F. Fultz, 
Little Rock, Ark., was chosen as President 
of IAPES, succeeding Benjamin H. Cohen, 
Baltimore, Md. Marcel Guay, Montreal, 
Director of the Quebec Region of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, moved 
up to be first Vice-President, after having 
been chairman of the Association’s finance 
committee during the previous year. George 
Toli, Long Beach, Calif., was elected sec- 
ond Vice-President; Myrtle B. Fowler, 
Tallulah, La., was elected Secretary; and 
Lowell J. Black, Montgomery, Ala., was 
re-elected Treasurer. Leslie Fraser, Mani- 
toba, R. W. Willcox, Ontario, and Hamilton 
Baird, New Brunswick, were elected to the 
Executive Board. 

Chicago, scene of the first IAPES con- 
vention in 1913, was chosen as the site of 
the Jubilee Year Convention in 1963. 





Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—IX 


Ninth and concluding article in series reviewing developments since 1950 in 
Canadian labour legislation deals with dispute settlement, definition of “union” 


This article deals with changes in dis- 
pute settlement provisions (under the 
headings conciliation services, provision for 
an imposed settlement, special legislation 


Part 7—Labour Relations and 


Dispute 


Conciliation Services 


The principle of government interven- 
tion, if the collective bargaining proce- 
dures required by the Act do not lead to 
agreement, is now common to all the Acts, 
provision for the services of a conciliation 
officer having been added to the Prince 
Edward Island legislation in 1958. The 
procedures under which conciliation serv- 
ices are made available have not changed 
substantially in the period. Under the Sas- 
katchewan Act there is no formal procedure 
for requesting the services of a conciliation 
officer, but a service is available. If either 
party requests a conciliation board, the 
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to deal with particular emergency disputes, 
jurisdictional disputes and disputes during the 
term of an agreement); trade unions (defini- 
tion and legal status); and enforcement. 


Trade Union Legislation (coni‘d.) 


Settlement 


procedure is very similar to that in other 
provinces. Conciliation services are, in all 
other provinces, provided at the point at 
which there is failure, after negotiation, 
to agree on the terms of a collective agree- 
ment and one of the parties requests con- 
ciliation services. The Ontario Act, as 
passed in 1950, required applications for 
conciliation services to be made to the 
Board, and placed on the Board the obliga- 
tion of screening such applications to de- 
termine whether the parties had in fact 
bargained, on the principle that there should 
have been genuine bargaining between the 
parties before government assistance was 
requested. 
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The series of articles titled “Labour 
Legislation of the Past Decade,” publication 
of which began in the December 1960 
issue of the Labour Gazette, will be re- 
printed as a booklet. 

This series reviewed developments in 


| labour legislation in Canada in the years 


1951 to 1960, and serves as a supplement 
to the article ‘Fifty Years of Labour Legis- 
lation in Canada,” published in the 50th 
Anniversary Issue of the Labour Gazette. 
That article described the most important 
labour legislation in each decade from 1900 | 
to 1950. 


The two-stage conciliation procedure, 
first a conciliation officer, and if there is 
still no agreement, a conciliation board 
consisting of a nominee by each party, 
together with a chairman selected by them 
or by the Minister, has been retained as 
the normal procedure in all jurisdictions. 
During the period, the Alberta and British 
Columbia Acts were amended to make 
the appointment of a conciliation board 
more specifically a matter of discretion. 
An amendment in Alberta in 1950 gave 
the Board of Industrial Relations the duty 
of considering the conciliation officer’s re- 
port and advising the Minister whether a 
board should be appointed. Somewhat sim- 
ilar changes were made in 1954 in British 
Columbia by providing that the conciliation 
officer may make recommendations re- 
specting the matters in dispute and, at the 
discretion of the Minister, the conciliation 
officer’s recommendations may be sent to 
the parties and may take the place and 
have the same effect as the report of a 
conciliation board, thus becoming the last 
step in the conciliation procedure. * 


All of the Acts specify time limits for 
the various stages of the conciliation proc- 
ess, but these may be exceeded by agree- 
ment of the parties and have frequently 
been extended. An attempt to cut down 
the delays by reduction in time limits was 
made in 1954 in British Columbia and 
Ontario, and further efforts to cope with 
the problem of delays were made in On- 
tario in 1957 and 1960 and in Newfound- 
land in 1960. In both Ontario and New- 
foundland, the Minister was authorized to 
replace a board member who cannot enter 
on his duties so as to enable the board to 
report in a reasonable time (a provision 
which has been included in the Alberta 





*A provision was added to the British Columbia 
Act in 1961 to the effect that if a conciliation officer 
is unable to bring about agreement, and he recom- 
mends only that a conciliation board should not be 
appointed, the Minister may bring the conciliation 
services to an end by advising the parties in writing 
that a board will not be appointed, 
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Act since its passage in 1947). The Minis- 
ter may also replace a chairman in Ontario 
if he cannot proceed expeditiously with 
his duties. In Ontario, also as a result of 
the 1960 amendment, the board is required 
to report its findings within 30 days of its 
first sitting. The 30-day period may be 
lengthened by one extension of 30 days 
at the request of the chairman or up to 
90 days by agreement of the parties. Any 
extension beyond 90 days requires the con- 
sent of the Minister. If the time limit ex- 
pires and no extension has been granted, 
the proceedings are automatically termi- 
nated. Where a board is unable to report 
within the time allowed, or there is no 
majority agreement, a notification by the 
chairman to the Minister to this effect 
constitutes the report of the board. 

A provision to enable the parties to a 
dispute to have the Minister appoint a 
mediator of their own choosing was in- 
serted in the Ontario Act in 1960. On 
being appointed by the Minister, such a 
mediator, who would be paid by the parties, 
would have the same powers of investigation 
and inquiry as a conciliation board and his 
report would have the same effect as the 
report of a conciliation board. Provision 
has been made in the British Columbia 
legislation since 1947 for a mediation com- 
mittee of the parties’ own choosing as an 
alternative to a conciliation board. 

The concept of the main function of 
the conciliation board has not changed 
during the period. As expressed in the 
federal Act, it is “to endeavour to bring 
about agreement between the parties in 
relation to the matters referred to it.” All 
the Acts piace upon conciliation boards 
the function of reporting their findings 
and recommendations to the Minister of 
Labour*, and most of the Acts specify that 
the Minister may publish the report in 
such manner as he sees fit. In Ontario, 
where, since 1950, the legislation has made 
no mention of publication, reports are not 
in fact made public, and in British Colum- 
bia, only a summary of the majority report. 
In the other jurisdictions, copies of reports 
are made available to the press and are 
available on request. 

Under the Alberta legislation throughout 
the period, a vote of the employees affected 
has been required on acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the majority report. 

As a result of a provision introduced in 
1954, British Columbia has a somewhat 
similar procedure relating to acceptance or 





*A 1961 amendment in Quebec provides that, 
except in the exceptional case where the parties have 
agreed in writing to abide by the board’s decision, 
the board will report only that agreement has been 
reached or that there is still disagreement. 
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rejection of the recommendations of a con- 
ciliation board (or the recommendations 
of a conciliation officer where his recom- 
mendations take the place of a board re- 
port). There is not to be a lockout or a 
strike if the employer and a majority of the 
employees entitled to vote are in favour 
of accepting the report. 

All the Acts, except the Saskatchewan 
Act, continue to prohibit strikes and lock- 
outs until the conciliation procedure has 
been completedt. In Saskatchewan, a strike 
or lockout may not be commenced during 
the functioning of a conciliation board, 
which may be appointed by the Minister 
upon application of either party to a dis- 
pute. 

The normal conciliation process de- 
scribed above leaves the parties to a dispute 
with a recommendation for settlement be- 
fore them, but they are free to accept or 
reject it and the prohibition on strikes and 
lockouts is removed within a short period 
after the board’s report is filed with the 
Minister, in most Acts seven days. 





+A 1961 amendment in Quebec brings the period 
during which strikes and lockouts are prohibited to 
an end 75 days after receipt of the application for 
conciliation services (90 days after in the case of a 
first agreement) even if 14 days have not elapsed 
after the Minister has received the report of the 
conciliation board. 


Provision for an Imposed Settlement 


In 1950, Quebec had _legislation—the 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act of 
1944—-which made provision for binding 
settlement of disputes in certain “public 
services”, defined to include provincial and 
municipal government services, hospitals, 
and a number of public utility services 
whether publicly or privately owned. The 
Act prohibited strikes by employees subject 
to it, and provided some form of arbitra- 
tion of contract disputes for all groups 
except civil servants, where the provincial 
Civil Service Commission was said to be the 
final authority. 

Before 1950, British Columbia and On- 
tario also had iegislation providing for 
binding arbitration of disputes between 
municipalities and their policemen and fire- 
men. 

Before the end of 1960 a number of 
other provinces had made provision for final 
settlement of disputes for certain categories 
of services. The provisions in effect at the 
end of 1960 are indicated in the table be- 
low. 

With respect to policemen, the legislation 
of Alberta, Ontario and Quebec provides 
that while they may belong to a police 
association, and such an association may 
bargain for them, and, if it has majority 
support, must be recognized by the munic- 
ipality, they may not belong to a trade 


PROVISION FOR FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CONTRACT 
NEGOTIATION DISPUTES 
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Persons or Situations Covered 


Method of Prescribing Settlement 





Members of a municipal police force 


A situation where, in the opinion of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, there exists a state of emergen- 
cy arising from a labour dispute in 
such circumstances that life or 
property would be in serious Jeop- 
ardy by reason of an interruption of 
system for supplying water, heat, 
electricity or gas, or of hospital 





Date 
Settle- 
ment 
Province Legislation Provision 
First 
Enacted 
Alta.....| 1. The Police Act 1953 
2. The Fire Depart- 1954 Full-time firemen 
ments Platoon 
Act 
3. The Alberta 1960 
Labour Act, s. 99. 
services. 
B.C......| Municipal Act, s. 192 1949 
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Members of a municipal police 


force; municipal firemen 
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Ad hoe arbitration board 


Ad hoe arbitration board 


After an emergency is proclaimed, 
strikes and lockouts are prohibited. 
The Minister cf Labour is author- 
ized to estublish a procedure to 
assist the parties to the dispute to 
reach a settlement, and is empower- 
ed to do ull such things as may be 
necessary to settle the dispute. 





The recommendation of a concilia- 
tion board appointed under the 
Labour Relations Act is binding 
upon the municipality or Board of 
Commissioners of Police and upon 
the firemen or policemen employed 
by the municipality. 
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NEGOTIATION DISPUTES (contd.) 








Province Legislation 


Date 
Settle- 
ment 
Provision 
First 
Enacted 


Persons or Situations Covered 





Method of Prescribing Settlement 








. Fire Depart- 
ments Act 


2. Labour Relations 
Act, ss. 75-78. 


1954 


1958 


Full-time fire fighters 


Employees of the Manitoba Power 
Commission, the Manitoba Tele- 
phone Commission, the Manitoba 
Hydro-Electric Board, and the 
Winnipeg Electric Company, and 
those employees of the Liquor 
Control Commission required for 
operation or carrying out of the 
Liquor Control Act 





Ad hoe arbitration board 


Award of 3-member mediation 
board chosen from panel nominated 
by the parties and the Minister of 
Labour. Either party may appeal 
the award to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council. After a hearing the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make an order confirming or 
varying the award of the mediation 
board and may declare that uninter- 
rupted operation is essential to the 
health and well-being of the people 
of the province. 

Where a declaration of essential 
work has been made by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, strikes 
and lockouts are forbidden. 








Ontis.éx. 1. Fire Depart- 


ments Act 


2. The Police Act 


1947 


1950 


Full-time fire fighters, if either 
party applies for arbitration 


Members of a municipal police 
force, if either party applies for 
arbitration 


Ad hoe arbitration board. 


Ad hoe arbitration board. 





Public Services Em- 
ployees Disputes 
Act. An Act respect- 
ing municipal and 
school corporations 
and their employees, 
1949, c. 26 


1944 


(1) Municipal and school corpora- 
tions. 

(2) Public charitable institutions 
within the meaning of the Que- 
bec Public 
Charities Act (ce. 187) 

(3) Insane asylums. 

(4) The following businesses: the 
transmission of messages by 
telephone or telegraph, trans- 
portation, railways, tramways, 
navigation, or the production, 
transmission, distribution or 
sale of gas, water or electricity, 
—excepting railways under the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament 
of Canada. 

(5) The services of the Govern- 
ment of the Province, but only 
as regards the functionaries and 
workmen contemplated by the 
Civil Service Act (c. 11) and 
subject to the provisions of the 
said Act 





(1) Disputes eee een municipal and 


school corporations must be 
referred to arbitration boards 
set up under ‘‘An Act respecting 
municipal and school corpora- 
tions and their employees,’’ 
which hold office for two years. 
(2) (8), (4)—Disputes between 
these public services and their 
employees must be referred 
to arbitration either under the 
terms of their collective agree- 
ment or as provided in the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act (an 
ad hoe board). 
The Civil Service Commission 
shall act as a council of arbitra- 
tion. 


(5 


wa 


Strikes or lockouts are pro- 
hibited in all circumstances. 





Saske. seni m@riyenct 


bo 


The Fire Depart- 
ments Platoon 
Act. 








1953 


1953 





Members of a municipal police 
foree, subject to condition that 
loeal union’s constitution contains a 
no-strike clause. 


Full-time fire fighters, subject to 
condition that local union’s con- 
stitution contains a no-strike clause. 


Ad hoe arbitration board 


Ad hoe arbitration board 





union that admits other categories of em- 
ployees. “An Act respecting public order”, 
passed in 1950 in Quebec, further provided 
that a trade union that admitted members 
of a municipal police force would not be 
eligible to be certified as a bargaining agent. 
A similar limitation on the right of associa- 
tion applies to provincial civil servants in 
Quebec, who may not belong to an associa- 
tion which has any other category of em- 


ployees as members. 
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Special Legislation to Deal 
with Particular Emergency Disputes 


On three occasions during the decade, 
special legislation was enacted to bring a 
labour dispute to an end and when the 
normal dispute settlement procedures had 
failed to bring the parties to agreement 
and the government considered that an 


emergency existed. 
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The first such legislation was the federal 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act 
passed in August, 1950, to bring an end 
to a general railway strike. The Act re- 
quired the resumption of operations by the 
railways and the settlement of the dispute. 
Operations were to be resumed within 48 
hours after the enactment of the legislation, 
and every employee on strike was required 
to return to his duties. As an interim 
settlement, all employees were to receive 
an increase of four cents an hour. The 
Act further provided that if the parties 
were not able to reach agreement, the Gov- 
ernment would appoint an arbitrator. The 
parties did not reach agreement in the 
prescribed time, and the Government named 
an arbitrator who made an award in De- 
cember, 1950. 


The second occasion was in the sum- 
mer of 1958, when a strike tied up the 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, a shipping 
operation subject to federal legislation. The 
situation was considered urgent because 
certain essential supplies and services to 
Vancouver Island and coastal points were 
almost entirely discontinued. To end the 
strike, Parliament passed the British Colum- 
bia Coast Steamship Service Act, requiring 
the return to work of striking employees, 
and providing for the appointment of an 
administrator to restore and maintain 
services. The terms of the existing agree- 
ment, amended so as to increase the rate 
of wages by eight cents an hour, were to 
continue to apply until settlement was 
reached. The administrator remained in 
charge until the parties, with the assistance 
of a federal mediator, reached agreement 
in February, 1959. 


On the same occasion, the British Co- 
lumbia government intervened to prevent a 
work stoppage affecting Black Ball Ferries, 
a service subject to provincial jurisdiction. 
During the strike in the C.P.R. service, 
the Black Ball Ferries were the last re- 
maining service between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland. The Government issued 
a proclamation under the Civil Defence 
Act of the province declaring that an emer- 
gency existed, and a second proclamation 
bringing into operation sections of the Act 
giving the Government wide powers to deal 
with an emergency. Officers and engineers 
defied a Government order and went on 
strike. The Government obtained a court 
injunction ordering the striking employees 
back to work. 

Again in the fall of 1960 the federal 
Government introduced special legislation 
to prevent a strike on the railways. The 
Railway Operation Continuation Act ex- 
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tended the existing collective agreements 
as defined in the Act until May 15, 1961, 
directed union officials to notify their mem- 
bers that strike action had been suspended 
until May 15, 1961, ordered the reinstate- 
ment of employees who had been laid off, 
and stated that on the expiry date of the 
legislation the rights and privileges of both 
companies and unions under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
would be preserved. An agreement was 
negotiated in May, 1961. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


The certification procedure, by defining 
the appropriate bargaining unit and deter- 
mining the exclusive bargaining agent for 
the employees within it, has been effective 
in dealing with one area of jurisdictional 
dispute between unions by settling the 
question of which union an _ employer 
should recognize as representing the em- 
ployees. Another type of jurisdictional dis- 
pute—over the assignment of work—has 
not been fully settled by this procedure. 
Three provinces, Ontario, Alberta and 
Newfoundland, have amended their legis- 
lation to attempt to forestall work stop- 
pages over disputes about work assign- 
ments. 

A 1960 amendment to the Alberta Act 
made it an unfair labour practice on the 
part of an employee to refuse to perform 
work for his employer and on the part 
of an officer or representative of a trade 
union to encourage or consent to such 
refusal, for the reason that other work is 
assigned to members or non-members of 
a trade union or other organization. The 
effect of this provision seems to be to 
prohibit work stoppage as a means of 
settling work assignment disputes but there 
is no special machinery for settlement. The 
penalties would be the same as in the case 
of other unfair labour practices. 

The Newfoundland Act as amended in 
1959 provides that no person shall engage 
in a concerted refusal to perform any 
services with a view to forcing or requiring 
any employer to assign particular work to 
employees in a particular trade union or 
in a particular trade or craft rather than 
the employees in another trade or craft 
and no trade union or representative of a 
trade union shall authorize or encourage 
such a refusal. A specific fine is provided 
for the breach of this provision but there 
is no special procedure for enforcing it. 

A 1960 amendment to the Ontario Act 
provides a special procedure for settling 
this kind of jurisdictional dispute and en- 
forcing the settlement. The Ontario amend- 
ment states that the Lieutenant-Governor 
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in Council may appoint one or more juris- 
dictional disputes commissions composed of 
One or more persons. The Labour Relations 
Board, after receiving a complaint that an 
employer is assigning particular work to 
employees in a particular trade union 
rather than to employees in another union, 
or that a trade union is requiring .an em- 
ployer to do so, may refer the complaint 
to a jurisdictional disputes commission. 


The commission, after consulting any per- 
son or organization that in its opinion may 
be affected by the complaint, may issue such 
interim order with respect to the assignment 
of the work as it, in its discretion, deems 
proper in the circumstances. The employer 
and trade union and their officials or agents 
have to comply with the interim order. 


When requested by any person or organi- 
zation affected by the interim order, the 
commission is directed to reconsider the 
complaint provided that the party making 
the request has complied with the interim 
order. On such a review, the commission 
has to give to any person or organization 
affected by the interim order full oppor- 
tunity to present evidence and to make 
submissions. When the commission finds 
that, in its opinion, the trade union or its 
agents or Officials are without justification 
requiring the employer to assign work, or 
that the employer is unjustifiably assigning 
work, it will direct the action to be taken 
by the employer or the union or by their 
respective agents or officials as the case 
may be with respect to the assignment of 
work, and the organizations or the persons 
concerned have to comply with the direc- 
tion. In conducting its inquiries, the com- 
mission has all the power of inquiry granted 
by the Act to a conciliation board. 


Unless appealed to the Labour Relations 
Board, the direction of the commission is 
final, but the commission may at any time, 
if it considers it advisable to do so, recon- 
sider and vary or revoke the direction. 


Anyone affected by the commission’s 
interim order or direction may within seven 
days after release of the decision apply to 
the Labour Relations Board for review of 
the order or direction. 


If the finding of the Board is that the 
interim order or the direction prohibits a 
lawful strike or lockout, or restrains the 
parties from observing the provisions of a 
collective agreement relating to the assign- 
ment of work, or prohibits a trade union or 
an employer from collective bargaining in 
respect of employees in a bargaining unit 
on whose behalf a trade union is entitled 
to bargain, it may quash the interim order 
or the direction; or the Board may, if it 
deems proper, alter the bargaining unit, 
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as defined in a certificate or in a collective 
agreement, to enable the interim order or 
the direction to be carried into effect in 
conformity with other provisions of the Act. 
In the latter case, the certificate or collec- 
tive agreement is deemed to have been 
altered in accordance with the Board’s deter- 
mination. 

In the case of non-compliance with an 
interim order within two days or of a direc- 
tion within 14 days after their release or 
after the date provided in the interim order 
or direction, the Labour Relations Board 
will, at the request of an affected party, 
file the commission’s decision in the office 
of the Registrar of the Supreme Court and 
then an interim order or direction becomes 
enforceable as a judgment or order of that 
court. 

Where trade unions and employers have 
made arrangements to resolve disputes aris- 
ing from the assignment of work, a jurisdic- 
tional disputes commission may postpone 
disposition of a complaint until the parties 
have dealt with the matter under their 
arrangement for settlement. 


Disputes during Term of Agreement 


A feature common to almost all the Acts 
as they stood in 1950 was a requirement that 
every collective agreement contain a provi- 
sion for final settlement without stoppage of 
work of disputes arising out of the agree- 
ment. The legislation adopted the principle 
that private arbitration was the practical and 
acceptable method of dealing with questions 
relating to the interpretation, application, 
administration or alleged violation of the 
agreement, and specified that where the 
agreement did not contain such a settle- 
ment provision, the Board (or, under the 
British Columbia Act, the Minister of La- 
bour) was empowered to prescribe one. 
Strikes and lockouts were prohibited during 
the term of the agreement. 

The federal Act (and the Acts of Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia) made an exception with re- 
spect to a dispute “with reference to the 
revision of a provision of the agreement 
that by the provisions of the agreement is 
subject to revision during the term of the 
agreement.” In such disputes strikes and 
lockouts were not prohibited, but may not 
take place until the baragining and con- 
ciliation procedures required by the Act in 
respect to the negotiation of an agreement 
have been complied with. 

The provision in the Quebec Act was 
somewhat different, providing that strikes 
and lockouts were prohibited for the dura- 
tion of a collective agreement, until the 
complaint had been submitted to arbitration 
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in the manner provided in the agreement, 
or failing any such provision, until it had 
been submitted to a board appointed under 
the Quebec Trade Disputes Act and 14 
days had elapsed since the award was ren- 
dered without its having been put into 
effect.* 

The Saskatchewan legislation does not 
distinguish between disputes during the term 
of an agreement and other disputes, and in 
neither case is there any prohibition of 
strikes and lockouts. Neither does the Prince 
Edward Island Act deal specifically with 
such disputes. 

Since 1950 in Ontario, the Act has pro- 
vided that where the parties to a collective 
agreement have failed to include a settle- 
ment clause as required by the Act, the 
agreement is deemed to contain a clause 
that is spelled out in the Act, providing for 
a three-man arbitration board. During the 
period, Manitoba (in 1957), Alberta (in 
1960) and Newfoundland (in 1960) have 
also amended their Acts to spell out an 


arbitration clause rather than empowering 
the Board to prescribe one. 

The Acts in Manitoba, Ontario, Alberta 
and Newfoundland have also been amended 
to permit the Minister of Labour to make 
appointments to an arbitration board where, 
through the failure of the parties, a board is 
not established. 

Further amendments in Ontario in 1960 
gave the arbitrator or chairman of an arbi- 
tration board powers of investigation and 
inquiry, authorized the Minister of Labour 
to intervene if one of the parties complains 
of undue delay, and established a new pro- 
cedure to secure implementation of an 
award. Where there is failure to comply 
with any of the terms of an award within 
14 days, any “party, employer, trade union 
or employee” affected by the decision may 
file in the office of the Registrar of the 
Supreme Court a copy of the operative 
part of the decision and the decision be- 
comes enforceable as a judgment or order 
of the court. 


Trade Unions: Definition and Legal Status 


In the postwar years when the present 
system of labour relations legislation was 
being adopted, it was generally accepted 
that trade unions were voluntary associa- 
tions without legal status, unable to sue or 
be sued for damages in their own name 
as legal entities. Early federal trade union 
legislation—the Trade Unions Act originally 
enacted in 1872—provided for registration 
of trade unions and applied to unions regis- 
tered under the Act. It provided for ac- 
quisition and holding of property by a reg- 
istered trade union, and although it did not 
make unions registered under the Act legal 
entities for all purposes, it granted to such 
unions a limited legal personality for cer- 
tain specific purposes. For instance, a 
registered trade union could initiate legal 
proceedings against persons who fraudu- 
lently obtained or misapplied union funds, 
and would be subject to prosecution and 
penalties for failing to have a registered 
office or failing to transmit to the Registrar 
the yearly financial statement required un- 
der the Act. However, registration was 
voluntary and unions did not avail them- 





*An amendment in 1961 replaced this provision by 
one which states that any strike or lockout is 
prohibited under any circumstances during the period 
of a collective agreement. A complaint as to the 
interpretation or application of an agreement must 
be submitted to arbitration in the manner provided 
in the agreement, or, in the absence of such a pro- 
vision, to a three-man arbitration board appointed 
in accordance with the Quebec Trade Disputes Act. 
In either case the arbitration award is binding on 
the parties. 
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selves of it in significant numbers, so that 
it has remained upon the statute books 
without practical application. Also, the 
question of the constitutional validity of the 
Act has been raised on the ground that the 
Act, among other things, deals with prop- 
erty and civil rights. 


The definition of trade union contained 
in the federal and provincial postwar labour 
relations legislation reflected the common 
law approach to a trade union as a volun- 
tary association of physical persons having 
no legal entity of its own. The definitions 
differ, but the common element is that a 
trade union is an organization of employees 
formed for the purpose of regulating rela- 
tions between employers and employees, 
and in this respect the definitions have re- 
mained basically unchanged during the past 
decade. The Nova Scotia Act as originally 
passed, and the Alberta Act as amended in 
1957, add the further stipulation that a 
trade union has to have a written constitu- 
tion, rules or by-laws setting forth its ob- 
jects and defining the conditions under 
which persons may be admitted as members 
and continue in membership. Two Acts (the 
British Columbia Act of 1954 and the New- 
foundland Act as amended in 1960) specify 
that the trade union contemplated by the 
Act is a local or provincial organization, 
or a local or provincial branch of a national 
or international organization. In the On- 
tario Act, on the other hand, the definition 
was amended in 1957 to state that the term 
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“trade union” includes a provincial, national 
or international trade union. 


In Quebec, the Labour Relations Act 
uses instead of “trade union” the term 
“association” which may be a professional 
syndicate formed under the Professional 
Syndicates Act and having legal entity for 
all legal purposes, or a bon fide voluntary 
association of employees (or employers) 
having as object the regulation of relations 
between employers and employees and the 
study, defence and development of the eco- 
nomic, social and moral interests of its 
members, with respect for law and author- 
ity. Within the above definition of “associa- 
tion”, a trade union in Quebec may be a 
voluntary association as well as a pro- 
fessional syndicate having full legal per- 
sonality. 


The only entities known to the common 
law are natural persons, corporations, and 
partnerships. Only a_ statutory provision 
could change the unions’ status as voluntary 
associations by giving them legal personal- 
ity for all purposes or for specified purposes 
as provided by the legislation, and such 
legislation could confer upon unions a legal 
status (whether full or limited) either ex- 
pressly or by implication. In the latter case, 
it would be for the courts to interpret the 
legislation as conferring juridical person- 
ality by implication upon trade unions. 


The federal and provincial labour rela- 
tions Acts, as they stood in 1950, in most 
cases expressly granted unions legal person- 
ality for a certain specific purpose, to be 
prosecuted for a breach of the Act. Most 
of the decisions of the courts in the first 
years of the 1950’s interpreted these pro- 
visions as denying to trade unions legal 
status for any other purposes, including ac- 
tions for damages. But the trend of court 
decisions in British Columbia was different 
and attempts continued to be made to 
bring actions against a union in its own 
name, and it was argued before the courts 
that the applicable labour relations legisla- 
tion was sufficient to imply that unions are 
legal entities and, as such, liable in dam- 
ages for breaches of the Act or under the 
common law. The early approach of the 
British Columbia courts was reaffirmed and, 
by the end of the decade, it had been held 
in a number of cases that the legislation 
had in effect made unions legal entities; and 
some provinces had amended their legisla- 
tion, making unions fully fledged entities 
for any proceeding before the courts, in- 
cluding civil actions for damages. The main 
developments in British Columbia, under 
the federal Act, and in each of the other 
provinces, are briefly described below. 
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British Columbia 


In British Columbia, two Acts had a 
bearing on the status of trade unions—the 
Trade-unions Act (originally enacted in 
1902) and replaced in 1959; and the Labour 
Relations Act of 1954 which replaced the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(enacted in 1947). 


The old Trade-unions Act exempted trade 
unions from liability for communicating 
certain information and for employing fair 
arguments without intimidation to induce 
workmen not to renew contracts; from 
liability in damages for publishing certain 
information respecting labour troubles; from 
liability in damages for any wrongful act 
in connection with any strike, lockout or 
trade dispute unless the members or the 
governing authorities of the union author- 
ized or were a concurring party in the 
wrongful act. 


The British Columbia labour relations 
Act (Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act), which was enacted before the federal 
Act, did not contain a clause dealing with 
a prosecution of trade unions for an offence 
under the Act. However, in various sections, 
the Act provided for a union’s liability to 
a fine on summary conviction for various 
offences under the Act. In a series of legal 
decisions, the British Columbia courts in- 
terpreted the provisions of this Act and the 
Trade-unions Act as making unions legal 
entities. 

In Hollywood Theatres v. Tenney (1940), 
1 D.L.R. 452, Mr. Justice O’Halloran, of 
the Court of Appeal, said, for the first time, 
by way of obiter dicta, that the Trade- 
unions Act recognized unions as legal en- 
tities liable in damages for wrongful acts. 

In Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Cleaning 
and Laundry Workers Union, Local No. 1 
(1947 2 W.W.R.. J10; the B.C... Court>of 
Appeal, in proceedings under the I.C.A. 
Act, considered the question whether a 
trade union, by reason of the provisions of 
the Trade-unions Act and the I.C.A. Act, 
had been constituted an entity in law. Two 
of the judges expressed the view that such a 
union was, by virtue of these statutes of the 
province, an entity (persona juridica) dis- 
tinct from its members. 

In a later case, Vancouver Machinery 
Depot v. United Steelworkers of America 
CS Vere ee WV ceed Lo ee Lelie 
522, the same court held that an interna- 
tional union which has not been actually 
appointed a bargaining agent under the 
I.C.A. Act was nonetheless a legal entity 
against which an action for damages might 
be maintained. 
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The majority view in the Patterson case 
and in Vancouver Machinery Depot case 
was followed in 1957 in Therien vy. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. . .Local 
Nowmeda ; (1957) <6, D:L:Rey(2d)1 746, in 
interpreting the 1954 Act. Mr. Justice 
Clyne, of the B.C. Supreme Court, awarded 
damages against the union sued as a legal 
entity for the offences committed under 
the Act. The union’s appeal was dismissed 
by the British Columbia Court of Appeal. 
Then the union appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The Supreme Court, in a 
decision rendered on January 26, 1960 
(1960, S.C.R. 265) upheld the decision of 
the British Columbia courts and held that 
the union was a legal entity that may be 
held liable in its own name for damages, 
either for a breach of the Labour Relations 
Act or under the common law. Mr. Justice 
Locke, when considering the effect of the 
Labour Relations Act on the question of the 


union’s legal entity and liability for tort 
said: 

By the Labour Relations Act, S. 2, a trade 
union as defined includes a local branch of an 
international organization such as the appellant 
in the present matter. Extensive rights are 
given to such trade unions and certain prohibi- 
tions declared which affect them. The Act treats 
a trade union as an entity and as such it is 
prohibited, inter alia, from attempting at the 
employer’s place of employment during work- 
ing hours to persuade an employee to join or 
not to join a trade union, from encouraging 
or engaging in any activity designed to re- 
strict or limit production or services, from 
using coercion or intimidation of any kind that 
could reasonably have the effect of compelling 
any person to become or refrain to become a 
member of a trade union and from declaring 
or authorizing a strike until certain defined 
steps have been taken. By S. 7 if there is a 
complaint to the Labour Relations Board that 
a union is doing or has done any act pro- 
hibited by Ss. 4. 5 or 6, the Board may order 
that the default be remedied and, if it con- 
tinues, the union may be prosecuted for a 
breach of the Act. By S. 9 all employers are 
required to honour a written assignment of 
wages by their employees to a trade union. A 
union claiming to have as members in good 
standing a majority of employees in a unit ap- 
propriate for collective bargaining is entitled 
to apply to the Labour Relations Board for 
certification as the bargaining agent of such 
employees and, when certified, to require the 
employer to bargain with it and, if agreement 
is reached to enter into a written agreement 
with it which is signed by the union in its own 
name as such bargaining agent. Throughout the 
Act such organizations are referred to as 
trade unions and thus treated as legal entities. 

...1 agree with the opinions expressed by the 
learned judges of the Court of Appeal in the 
cases to which I have above referred. The 
granting of these rights, powers and immuni- 
ties to these unincorporated associations or 
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bodies is quite inconsistent with the idea that 
it was not intended that they should be consti- 
tuted legal entities exercising these powers and 
enjoying these immunities as such. . .It is 
necessary for the exercise of the powers given 
that such unions should have officers or other 
agents to act in their names and on their be- 
half. The legislature, by giving the right to 
act as agent for others and to contract on their 
behalf, has given them two of the essential 
qualities of a corporation in respect to liability 
for tort since a corporation can only act by its 
agents. 

The passage from the judgment of Blackburn 
J. delivering the opinion of the judges which 
was adopted by the House of Lords in Mersey 
Docks v. Gibbs (1886) L.R. 1 H.L. 93 at 110, 
11 E.R. 1500. . .states the rule of construction 
that is to be applied In the absence of any- 
thing to show a contrary intention—and there 
is nothing here—the legislature must be taken 
to have intended that the creature of the statute 
shall have the same duties and that its funds 
shall be subject to the same liabilities as the 
general law would impose on a private individ- 
ual doing the same thing. Qui sentit commodum 
sentire debet et onus. 

In my opinion, the appellant is a legal entity 
which may be made liable in name for damages 
either for breach of a provision of the Labour 
Relations Act or under the common law. 


All the other members of the Supreme 
Court of Canada agreed with Mr. Justice 
Locke on this point. 


Before the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Canada was rendered in the 
Therien case, the British Columbia Legis- 
lature in 1959 replaced the Trade-unions 
Act by a new Act of the same name. Any 
doubt as to a trade union’s capacity to be 
sued of prosecuted as an entity, or to sue 
or prosecute, was removed. A trade union 
(defined in this Act as “an international, 
national, provincial, or local organization 
or association of employees that has for its 
objects, or one of its objects, the regula- 
tion of relations between employers and 
employees”) and an employers’ organiza- 
tion were declared to be legal entities “for 
the purposes of prosecuting and being pro- 
secuted for offences against the Labour Re- 
lations Act and for the purposes of suing 
and being sued under this Act”. Also, an 
employers’ organization and a trade union 
were declared to be liable in damages when 


(a) doing, authorizing, or concurring in 
anything prohibited by the Labour 
Relations Act; or 


(b) failing to do anything required by 
the Labour Relations Act; or 


(c) doing, authorizing, or concurring in 
anything that is contrary to Section 
3 of the Trade-unions Act. (Section 
3 prohibits all persuasion, including 
picketing in case of an illegal strike, 
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as well as all persuasion, including 
picketing of a secondary employer 
whether the strike is legal or not).* 


Federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


The federal Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act contains a provision 
dealing with the prosecution of trade unions 
which reads as follows: 

S. 45(1) A prosecution for an offence under 

this Act may be brought against an employers’ 
organization or a trade union and in the name 
of the organization or union and for the pur- 
pose of such a prosecution a trade union or an 
employers’ organization shall be deemed to 
be a person, and any act or thing done or 
omitted by an officer or agent of an employ- 
ers’ organization or trade within the scope of 
his authority to act on behalf of the organiza- 
tion or union shall be deemed to be an act or 
thing done or omitted by the employers’ organ- 
ization or trade union. 
The Manitoba, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia and Ontario Acts con- 
tained a similar provision. In the early cases 
under these Acts it was usually held that the 
legislature had made unions persons for 
specified purposes only, and any broader 
interpretation was rejected, but gradually 
the thinking that had developed in cases 
under British Columbia legislation began 
to be applied. 

In Re Canadian Seamen’s Union vy. Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board and Branch 
Lines Ltd. (1951), 2 D.L.R., Part SoD: 
356, before the Ontario High Court, Sec- 
tion 45(1) of the I.R.DJ. Act was held 
to grant a union a legal personality only for 
the limited purpose of being prosecuted 
for an offence under the Act. Also, it was 
held that with the exception of Section 45 
“at no place in the Act does it say that 
a trade union shall be a person or body 
corporate for the purposes of the Act or for 
any other purposes”. Consequently, the 
union, in its own name, could neither apply 
for certiorari to quash a decertification or- 
der, nor prosecute for breach of the Act, 
nor sue or be sued in civil actions. 

In the years that followed the decision 
in the Canadian Seamen’s Union Section 
45(1) of the federal I.R.D.I. Act has re- 
mained unchanged. However, in January, 
1961, Chief Justice McRuer of the Ontario 
High Court rendered the decision in the 
Matter of an Arbitration between Polymer 
Corporation Ltd. and Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union, Local 
16-14, (Can. Law Reports, February ZO} 





*However, the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
in Koss v. Konn (1961) 28 D.L.R. (2d) Part 4, 
p. 319, held that the section does not affect infor- 
mation picketing. 
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1961, para, 15,341), in which the legal 
status of a union operating within the 
provisions of the I.R.D.I. Act was re-ex- 
amined and the court ruled that the union 
as such had the capacity to incur liability 
for damages. The decision of the Court was 
preceded by the award of an arbitration 
tribunal constituted to deal with a dispute 
between Polymer Corporation Ltd. and 
Local 16-14 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union. The 
award granted damages against the union 
as such for breach of the collective agree- 
ment. The union challenged the decision 
in certiorari proceedings and the court up- 
held the powers of the arbitrators to assess 
and award damages. Dealing with the 
problem of the capacity of a union to be 
liable for damages, Chief Justice McRuer 
was of the opinion that the principles of 
law applied by the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada in the Therien case should be applied 
in the case under review. In the Therien 
case, the main question was whether a trade 
union certified as a bargaining agent under 
the British Columbia Labour Relations Act 
was a suable entity and liable in damages 
for tort. The Chief Justice quoted state- 
ments made by Mr. Justice Locke from the 
passage quoted above, which he thought 
were relevant. 


He was of the opinion that when Parlia- 
ment provided for certification of a trade 
union with power to compel an employer to 
bargain with it, and clothed it with power 
to enter into a collective agreement with 
the employer, it invested the trade union 
with those corporate characteristics essen- 
tial to a capacity to contract within the 
scope of the purposes of the Act. That 
being so, it necessarily follows from the 
Therien case that since the trade union 
has the legal capacity to enter into a col- 
lective agreement, it has imposed on it the 
responsibility that flows from a breach of 
the agreement. 

The Chief Justice was aware of the fact 
that the trade union involved in the Therien 
case was certified under the British Colum- 
bia Labour Relations Act and the court 
also considered the effect of the B.C. Trade- 
unions Act. He considered and compared 
the relevant sections of the British Colum- 
bia legislation with the federal Act and, 
quite apart from anything that was said in 
the Therien judgment about the Trade- 
unions Act of British Columbia, he thought 
nevertheless that the Therien decision was 
compelling authority for the conclusion 
that he had reached. Later, the judgment 
of Chief Justice McRuer was upheld in the 
Court of Appeal. 
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Manitoba 


In Manitoba, the status of trade unions 
under the Manitoba Act and Section 46 
(similar in wording to Section 45 of the 
federal Act quoted above) was considered 
in several cases. In Re the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act; in Re Int. Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, Local Union No. 827, 
and Manitoba Labour Board, (1952) 5 
W.W.R. (NS.), p. 264, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench held that a trade union 
under the Manitoba Act could bring, in 
its own name, an application for a writ of 
mandamus requiring the Manitoba Labour 
Board to certify the union as a bargaining 
agent and for such purposes the union was 
a quasi persona juridica and a representa- 
tive action was not necessary. The Court 
distinguished between actions in contract 
and tort and applications under the Act. 


In Re Peerless Laundry and Cleaners 
Ltd. v. Laundry and Dry Cleaning Workers 
Union (1952), 6 W.W.R. (N.S., Part 10, 
p. 443), injunction proceedings under the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act were 
brought against the union in its own name. 
The union contended that not being a legal 
entity it was not amenable to the injunction 
proceedings brought in the union’s name. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench overruled this 
objection and held “that the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act recognizes trade un- 
ions as statutory entities possessing a legal 
existance apart from their members, and 
that they are suable entities for the purpose 
of implementing that Act and for causes 
of action that may be founded directly upon 
its provisions or a breach thereof”; con- 
sequently, the trade union in question was 
properly a party to the proceedings. 

In Re Walterson and Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers’ Union and New Method 
Launderers Limited (1954), 11 W.W.R., 
(N.S.), Part 13, p. 645; (1955), 14 W.W.R., 
Part 12, p. 451, it was held that under 
Section 46 of the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act, a trade union could be prosecuted 
in its own name, but could not prosecute. 
The Court of Appeal stressed that Section 
46 of the Act is the only provision of the 
Act giving a trade union a status of legal 
entity, but for a very limited purpose, 
namely, to be prosecuted under the Act. The 
specific provision of this section as to when 
a trade union could be a party in legal 
proceedings negated the union’s claim that 
the intention of the Act was to make trade 
unions legal entities for all purposes within 
the purview of the Act. The Court of 
Appeal’s conclusion was that a trade union 
is not a legal entity and may not sue or be 
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sued in civil proceedings and may not 
prosecute or be prosecuted in criminal pro- 
ceedings. 


In 1959, Section 46 of the Act was 
amended and the unions were granted a 
legal status to prosecute in their own name 
for breaches of the Act. The relevant part 
of Section 46 as amended (amendment in 
italics) reads now as follows: 

S. 46(1) A prosecution for an offence under 
this Act may be brought by or on the informa- 
tion of or against an employers’ organization 
or a trade union in the name of the organiza- 
tion or union; and for the purposes of such a 
prosecution a trade union or an employers’ 
organization shall be deemed to be a person}... 


In May, 1960, the status of trade unions 
under the Manitoba Labour Relations Act 
was raised again before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in the case of James Warner 
and the Manitoba Labour Board et al, Can. 
Law Reports, August 30, 1960, para. 15,309. 
There was no reference made to the 
Supreme Court decision in the Therien case. 
But, relying on the Supreme Court of 
Canada decision in Orchard vy. Tunney 
(L.G. October, 1957, p. 1214), the court 
held that the union before the court was a 
voluntary, unincorporated association and 
had not been given a “status” by the Labour 
Relations Act. 


However, a year later, in May, 1961, in 
Dusessoy’s Supermarkets St. James Ltd. v. 
Retail Clerks’ Union, Local No. 832, (Can. 
Law Reports, June 7, 1961, para. 15,359) 
before Mr. Justice Monnin of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, the legal status of trade 
unions in Manitoba was dealt with again. 
Mr. Justice Monnin, relying on the Supreme 
Court decision in the Therien case, held the 
union to be, under the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act, a legal entity liable in 
damages. This was a case of action for 
damages against the union as such which 
was involved in “secondary boycott” activi- 
ties, and for a permanent injunction that 
would stop these activities. The union 
pleaded not to be an entity in law against 
which the action could be brought. Mr. 
Justice Monnin, after reviewing the Supreme 
Court of Canada decision in the Therien 
case and the B.C. labour legislation, posed 
the question: 

Is our law so unsatisfactory and so unwieldy 
that a body may be a legal entity for one 
purpose and not for another? By sections 46 
of the Manitoba Labour Relations Act, for 
the purpose of a prosecution, it is declared 
that a trade union is a person. Is it restricted 
to that? 

His conclusion was that Manitoba legisla- 
tion, by granting various rights, powers 
and responsibilities to these unincorporated 
associations, intended to, and did, attribute 
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legal personality to trade unions, both for 
breach of a provision of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act or under the common law. The 
Court granted damages against the union 
as such and other defendants and a per- 
manent injunction against picketing. 


Ontario 


In Ontario, where the Labour Relations 
Act passed in 1950 contained a provision 
similar to Section 45 of the federal Act 
stating that a prosecution for an offence 
under the Act could be instituted agains a 
trade union in its own name, there is 
also the Rights of Labour Act, passed in 
1944, which contains the following sections: 


S. 3(2) A trade union shall not be made a 
party to any action in any court unless such 
trade union may be so made a party irre- 
spective of any of the provisions of this Act 
or of The Labour Relations Board Act, 1944. 


(3) A collective bargaining agreement shall 
not be the subject of any action in any court 
unless such collective bargaining agreement may 
be the subject of such action irrespective of any 
of the provisions of this Act or of The Labour 
Relations Board Act, 1944. 


The intention of these provisions appears 
to have been to preserve the common Jaw 
status of trade unions as voluntary associa- 
tions, and to emphasize that in spite of the 
legislation dealing with agreements, a collec- 
tive agreement is not thereby made a con- 
tract enforceable in court. 


The matter of the status of trade unions 
was raised in 1949 in Re International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited; Shed- 
din v. Kopinak (1949) O.R. p. 705, in the 
Ontario High Court. Mr. Justice Gale, 
relying on the British Columbia decisions 
in the Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Cleaning 
and Vancouver Machinery cases stated 
above, was of the opinion that under 
Ontario labour legislation, a local union 
chartered by an international union acquired 
a statutory identity which is distinct from 
that of their constituent members, and this 
statutory personality is not affected by the 
fact that under the Rights of Labour Act 
unions are denied the capacity to sue and 
be sued. 


When, in 1960, a major revision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act was effected, 
the section dealing with the prosecution of 
a trade union for an offence under the Act 
was not changed. However, a section was 
added, which provided that proceedings to 
enforce a determination of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board in the cases of discrimination 
or coercion against employees, a decision 
of an arbitrator or arbitration board, or a 
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decision of a jurisdictional disputes com- 
mission may be instituted in the Supreme 
Court by or against a trade union, a council 
of trade unions or an unincorporated em- 
ployers’ organization in the name of the 
trade union, council of trade unions or 
unincorporated employers’ organization, as 
the case may be. 


New Brunswick 


In New Brunswick, the provision similar 
to Section 45 of the federal Act dealing 
with the prosecution under the Act was 
judicially tested in 1958 in Regina v. New 
Brunswick Labour Relations Board ex parte 
Steevens Motors Ltd. and A.G. for New 
Brunswick, Can. Labour Law Reports, Dec. 
18, 1958, para. 11,595. The Court, relying 
on the Manitoba decision in the Walterson 
case, held that while Section 43 (1) of the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Act ren- 
dered both trade unions and employers’ 
organizations liable to prosecution in their 
respective names, it did not confer on them 
legal personality to prosecute for offences 
committed by the employer under the Act.* 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia, Section 45 (1) of the 
Trade Union Act dealing with prosecution 
of a union as such has remained unchanged. 


Newfoundland 


In Newfoundland, the section similar to 
Section 45 of the federal Act regarding the 
prosecution of a union in its own name has 
remained unchanged. However, the Trade 
Union Act passed in 1960 requires the 
registration of trade unions within the prov- 
ince, and its provisions, combined with 
amendments made to the Labour Relations 
Act in 1959 and 1960 appear to make trade 
unions legal entities for all purposes. The 
Trade Union Act provides that a trade 
union before its registration “may be sued 
in its Own name or in the name of any of 
its members” and so far as registered unions 
are concerned, it is clear that they may hold 
real and personal property, that such prop- 
erty shall vest in the trustees, and that 
all actions, suits, prosecutions and com- 
plaints taken by or against a union in 
respect to such property, shall be taken in 
the name of the trustees, and that they may 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded. 
Then the Act states that “all other actions 
by and against a union registered under 
this Act shall be taken in the name of the 
union.” 





*In 1961, an amendment was passed to Section 
43 (1) which is similar to that passed in Manitoba in 
1959, granting the unions legal entity to prosecute 
for breach of the Act. 
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A 1959 amendment to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act (Section 52A) provided that an 
action could be taken against a trade union 
in its Own name or against a union Officer 
or agent for any tortious act alleged to 
have been committed on behalf of the union, 
and that for the purposes of the action a 
trade union was deemed to be a person, 
and was responsible for any act of an 
officer, member, agent or representative. 
This section was repealed in 1960, and 
another provision (Section 25A) inserted, 
which reads as follows: 

S. 25A. Where an employee is on a strike 
which is not contrary to this Act no action 
lies against that employee or against a_ bar- 
gaining agent acting on behalf of that em- 
ployee in respect of damages in contract for 
which the employer has become liable to an- 
other person as a result of the strike but noth- 
ing contained in this section shall be deemed 
to exempt an employee or bargaining agent 
from any liability for a tortious act. 


This implies that in case of an illegal strike, 
an employee or a bargaining agent are 
liable for damages incurred by the em- 
ployer towards a third person as the result 
of the strike; and that whether there is a 
strike or not or whether or not the strike 
is legal, an employee and a bargaining 
agent are liable for a tortious act. 


Prince Edward. Island 


The Trade Unions Act of 1945 did not 
contain any provision relating to the status 
of trade unions. In 1953, Section 18 was 
added, which read: 


S. 18. A trade union may sue and be sued 
by its name as filed with the Provincial Secre- 
tary under Section 7, and, if not so filed, then 
by the name by which it is commonly known. 


Alberta 


The Alberta Labour Act does not contain 
a clause similar to Section 45(1) of the 
federal Act dealing with the prosecution of 
trade unions for the offences under the 
Act. However, as in British Columbia, the 
Act contains provisions referring to prose- 
cution of trade unions for some specific 
offences under the Act, such as Section 
73(7) dealing with collective agreements, 
or Section 97(1) dealing with penalties for 
authorizing, calling or consenting to an 
illegal strike. A general provision dealing 
with penalties for contravention of the 
Act as contained in Section 126 refers to 
“any person” contravening the Act and does 
not say whether the term “person” might 
include a trade union. 


The issue of legal status of trade unions 
under the Alberta Act was raised in 
Medalta Potteries Limited v. Longride et al 
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(1947), 2 W.W.R., where a certification of 
a union as a bargaining agen was chal- 
lenged. Mr. Justice MacDonald, referring 
to the British Columbia case of Patterson 
and Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and Laundry 
Workers Union, Local No. 1, was of the 
opinion that for the purposes of the Alberta 
Labour Act and proceedings thereunder, the 
unions involved in the dispute were legal 
entities separate and distinct from their 
members. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Trade Unions Act, 
enacted in 1944, contains the following 
sections: 

S. 23. A trade union shall not be made a 
party to any action in any court unless such 
trade union may be made a party irrespective 
of any of the provisions of this Act. 

S. 24. A collective bargaining agreement 
shall not be the subject of any action in any 
court unless such collective bargaining agree- 
ment might be the subject of such action ir- 
respective of any of the provisions of this Act. 


In somewhat more definite terms these pro- 
visions seem to express the same intention 
as the sections of the Ontario Rights of 
Labour Act quoted above. 

The Act does not contain any general 
provision allowing the prosecution of a 
trade union in its own name for the offen- 
ces committed under the Act. On the other 
hand, Section 11(2) provides that a trade 
union (as well as the Board or any in- 
terested person) may apply in its own 
name to the court for the enforcement of 
any order of the Labour Relations Board. 

Section 12 provides for the prosecution of 
individuals and corporations for unfair 
labour practices and for non-compliance 
with orders of the Board, but does not 
mention trade unions being subject to such 
prosecution. 

It would appear that within the provisions 
of the Saskatchewan Trade Unions Act a 
trade union could neither be sued nor 
prosecuted in its own name but could bring 
in its own name proceedings before the 
courts for the enforcement of an order of 
the Labour Relations Board. 


In the Mackay and Mackay v. Inter- 
national Association of Machinists Lodge 
No. 1953 (1946), 3 D.L.R. 38, the Saskatch- 
ewan Court of Appeal, in certiorari pro- 
ceedings to quash an order of the Board, 
held that Section 23 of the Act did not 
apply to the situation under consideration; 
the union as such could be named as a 
party in certiorari proceedings challenging 
the validity of an order of the Board made 
on the union’s application and a representa- 
tive action was not necessary. 
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Quebec 


In Quebec, trade unions incorporated 
under the Professional Syndicates Act have 
full legal status for the purposes of any 
legal proceedings. The same full legal ca- 
pacity may be acquired under the same 
Act by a union or federation of syndicates, 
as well as by a confederation of unions or 
federations of syndicates when incorpor- 
ated under the provisions of the Act. 

The legal position of unincorporated 
trade unions (as well as any other volun- 
tary association) was regulated by “the 
Act to facilitate the exercise of certain 
rights” of 1938 which later was incorpor- 
ated in the Special Procedure Act (R.S.Q. 
1941, c. 3421). The provisions of the 1938 
and 1941 Acts made it possible to bring 
legal proceedings against voluntary associa- 
tions (including unincorporated trade 
unions) in their own names. Also, these 
provisions made such an association finan- 
cially liable with all its resources. This 
remedy was similar to the representative 
action used against collective membership 
of a voluntary association in the common 
law provinces. However, where the remedy 
of representative action could be used in 
legal proceedings by or against a voluntary 
association, the remedy provided in Quebec 
was limited to the proceedings against a 
voluntary association only. In 1960, the 
Code of Civil Procedure was amended by 
incorporating in it these provisions of the 
Special Procedure Act and by adding a 
section providing that a voluntary associa- 
tion of employees within the meaning of 
the Labour Relations Act may plead in 
courts in its own name for the purposes of 
any recourse provided by the laws of the 
province, by depositing in the court with 
the writ of summons or other proceedings 
introductive of suit, a certificate issued by 
the provincial Labour Relations Board that 
such a group constitutes a bona fide associa- 
tion within the meaning of the Labour 
Relations Act. 


In 1958, in Re Perreault v. Poirier and 
Dresscutters’ Union, Local 205, 262 one of 
the issues before the courts in Quebec was 
whether an unincorporated trade union has 
a legal capacity to sue in its own name. 
The Superior Court held that voluntary 
associations had no legal capacity to sue in 
their own name. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench upheld this view. In 1959, the 
Supreme Court of Canada upheld the 
decision of the Quebec courts (1960) 23 
DD. L:Rwai(2d)}Partilepr él 

The 1960 amendment to the Code of Civil 
Procedure remedied the situation by allow- 
ing an unincorporated trade union to sue 
in its own name. 


Conclusions 


It is evident from the above review that 
the legal status of trade unions has under- 
gone a decided change in the period. At 
the beginning of the decade, unions were 
generally held to be voluntary associations, 
endowed with legal personality only for the 
limited purpose of enforcement of the obli- 
gations placed upon them by the labour 
relations legislation; a union could neither 
prosecute in its own name, nor be held 
liable in damages. A union could prosecute 
or sue or be sued only by way of repre- 
sentative action. 

The line of decisions in the courts of 
several provinces culminating in the Su- 
preme Court of Canada decision in the 
Therien case has changed this situation. Re- 
cently courts have held unions to be legal 
entities for purposes other than being 
prosecuted under labour relations Acts and 
have held them liable in name for dam- 
ages, either for a breach of the provisions 
of a labour relations Act or under the 
common law. 

This trend of legal reasoning has been 
followed in some provinces by statutes de- 
claring unions to be legal entities. 


Enforcement 


General Enforcement Provisions 


There have been no major changes during 
the period in general enforcement provi- 
sions. The federal Act contains a general 
enforcement provision stating that every 
person, trade union or employers’ organiza- 
tion who does anything prohibited by the 
Act or who refuses or neglects to do any- 
thing required by the Act is guilty of an 
offence, and except where some other 
penalty is provided, is liable on summary 
conviction to a fine. Also, every person, 
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trade union and employers’ organization 
who refuses or neglects to comply with a 
lawful order of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board is guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary conviction to a fine for 
each day during which such refusal or 
failure continues. Substantially the same 
kind of general enforcement provision is 
contained in each of the provincial Acts, 
except the Saskatchewan Act, which has a 
somewhat different approach to enforce- 
ment. 
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The Saskatchewan Act states that the 
Board has power to make an order requir- 
ing any person to refrain from violations 
of the Act. The reference of a complaint 
to the Board, and a Board ruling on it, 
seems to be the normal step preceding any 
court action connected with violation of the 
Act. A certified copy of any order or 
decision of the Board is to be filed within 
14 days in the office of a registrar of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench and is enforceable 
as a judgment or order of that Court. In 
any application to the Court arising out of 
the failure of any person to comply with 
the order filed with the registrar, the Court 
may refer to the Board any question as 
to the compliance or non-compliance of 
such person with the order of the Board. 
An application to enforce the order may be 
made to the Court by and in the name of 
the Board, any trade union affected or any 
interested person. The Court is bound by 
the findings of the Board, and is directed 
to make such orders as may be necessary 
to cause every party to comply with the 
order to the Board. There is the further 
provision that a* person who has violated 
the Act or who fails to comply with an 
order of the Board is, in addition to any 
other penalty he has incurred under the 
provisions of the Act, guilty of an offence 
and liable on summary conviction to a fine. 

In addition to any other penalties im- 
posed under the Saskatchewan Act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, upon an 
application of the Board, may appoint a 
controller to take possession of and operate 
any business, plant or premises of an em- 
ployer who wilfully disregards or disobeys 
any order filed by the Board until such time 
as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
satisfied that the order will be obeyed. 

None of the Acts place a duty upon any 
public authority to initiate prosecutions to 
secure compliance. The federal Act and 
the Acts of all the provinces (with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island) require 
a consent either from the Minister of La- 
bour or from the Board before a prosecu- 
tion for an offence may be initiated. Under 
the federal Act and the Acts of Alberta, 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, it is the 
Minister who gives the consent; the con- 
sent of the Board is required in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, On- 
tario, Quebec (the Board or the Attorney- 
General), and Saskatchewan. 


Special Enforcement Provisions 


Special enforcement provisions are con- 
tained in all of the Acts relating to some 
particular obligation or offence, and in re- 
spect to these provisions there have been a 
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number of changes since 1950, some of 
which are outlined below. 


Recourse to Administrative Measures 
Preceding or as Alternative to Prosecution 


The federal Act as well as the Acts of 
Manitoba, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
provide that a person claiming to be ag- 
grieved because of an alleged violation of 
any provision of the Act may make a com- 
plaint in writing to the Minister. The Min- 
ister may require an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission or a conciliation officer to 
investigate and report. Copies of such a 
report are sent by the Minister to each of 
the parties affected and if the Minister 
considers it desirable, he may publish the 
report. If the Minister receives a request for 
consent to prosecute, he is to take into 
account the report he has received. 

The Manitoba provision is slightly dif- 
ferent, in that the Minister may refer the 
complaint either to the Board or to an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission or a con- 
ciliation officer for investigation. Also, that 
Act does not specifically provide that the 
Minister is to take the report into account 
when considering a request for consent to 
prosecute. 

In British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
throughout the period under review, the 
Board has been authorized to deal with 
unfair labour practice complaints and to 
issue remedial orders. Under the Saskatch- 
ewan Act the Board’s order was enforce- 
able as an order of the Court; under the 
British Columbia Act a person who failed 
to comply with an order of the Board was 
guilty of an offence and could be prosecuted 
and fined.* 

In Quebec, in 1959, the Act was amended 
to give the Board jurisdiction to deal with 
a complaint from an employee that he has 
been dismissed, suspended or transferred 
because of the exercise of a right granted 
to him by the Act or because of trade 
union activities. The Board, if it finds the 
complaint justified, may order reinstatement 
and damages for loss of wages. The em- 
ployer to whom the order is directed is 
bound to comply with it, and if he fails 
to do so, the Board may institute an action 
on behalf of the employee. 

In 1960, the Ontario Act was amended 
to provide that when a person has been 
refused employment, discharged, discrimi- 
nated against, threatened, coerced, intimi- 
dated or otherwise dealt with contrary to 





*A 1961 amendment in British Columbia provided 
for filing the order of the Board in the office of 
the Registrar of the Supreme Court of the Province 
and makes the order enforceable as an order of 
that Court. 
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the Act, the Board may authorize a field 
officer to inquire into the complaint, and if 
the field officer is unable to effect a settle- 
ment, the Board may inquire into the 
complaint. If it finds the complaint justified, 
the Board may determine the action to be 
taken by the employer or union. If there is 
failure to comply after 14 days, the person 
affected may so notify the Board and a 
copy of the determination will be filed in 
the office of the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and will be enforceable 
as an order of the Court. The provision 
previously in effect under which complaints 
of discrimination for union activity could 
be made to the Minister of Labour was at 
the same time repealed. 


A 1960 amendment to the Alberta Labour 
Act provides for reference of a dispute to 
the Labour Relations Board. Where there 
is a difference between the parties concern- 
ing the application or operation of the 
provisions of the Act dealing with labour 
relations, either of the parties may refer the 
difference to the Board. The Board may 
investigate the difference and endeavour to 
settle it. If the Board fails to bring about 
an agreement, it may make recommenda- 
tions as to settlement of the dispute. Also, 
if the disagreement continues, the Board 
has power, subject to the provision dealing 
with the consent by the Minister to prose- 
cute, to institute whatever action the Board 
considers to be desirable to ensure com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Act. 


Illegal Strikes and Lockouts 


Special procedures introduced in Alberta 
and British Columbia to deal with illegal 
strikes and lockouts were in effect during 
the decade but have now been dropped from 
the legislation. A 1948 amendment in 
Alberta authorized the Minister of Labour 
to refer any strike or lockout to a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the Province for 
an adjudication as to its legality or illegality. 
The Judge making the adjudication was 
to certify the same to the Minister. If the 
judge found a strike to be illegal, the col- 
lective agreement and the check-off provi- 
sion became void. Once the illegal strike 
was terminated, the Minister by order could 
reinstate the collective agreement. Penalties 
could also be imposed on summary con- 
viction following the judge’s certification to 
the Minister that the strike was illegal. 
When the judge certified to the Minister 
that a lockout was illegal, the employer 
was guilty of an offence and liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine. In 1954, the 
provision making the collective agreement 
and check-off void as a result of an adjudi- 
cation that a strike was illegal was repealed, 
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and in 1960 the provision permitting refer- 
ence of such questions to a judge was 
entirely removed. A provision remains in 
the Act to the effect that when a trade 
union has been fined for authorizing an 
illegal strike, if the fine is not paid in ten 
days, the magistrate may order the em- 
ployer to turn over dues deducted under a 
check-off provision until the fine is paid. 

A provision enacted in British Columbia 
in 1954 also authorized the Minister of 
Labour to ask a judge of the Supreme Court 
of the Province for an adjudication as to 
whether a strike or lockout was legal or 
illegal. If the judge ruled that a strike was 
illegal, he could nullify a collective agree- 
ment, cancel a union’s check-off rights, 
cancel its certification, or impose all three 
penalties. These provisions were deleted in 
1961. 

A provision inserted in the Ontario legis- 
lation in 1950 states that where there is a 
strike that the employer alleges is unlaw- 
ful, the employer may apply to the Board 
for a declaration that the strike was or is 
unlawful. A corresponding procedure is 
available to employees or a trade union in 
connection with a lockout which they allege 
is unlawful. 


Recourse to Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


Although labour relations legislation in 
Canada does not look to injunctions as a 
means of restraining prohibited activities, 
injunctions have been frequently obtained 
in the past ten years to restrain certain 
activity in labour disputes. An injunction is 
an order made by a court restraining certain 
named persons from doing certain particular 
acts. The remedy of injunction originated 
in the common law of England as it was 
applied at the time of confederation, and 
later was amplified or amended by the pro- 
vincial Judicature Acts or the Rules of the 
Courts. 


In labour disputes the court may grant 
an injunction when convinced that damage 
will be done to the plaintiff or his property 
if an injunction is not granted, and the 
damage is such as would not be easily com- 
pensated by a monetary award. An injunc- 
tion differs from the legal remedy of 
damages in that it orders not a money pay- 
ment but the positive redress of proscribed 
behaviour. 


There are various kinds of injunctions. 
A restrictive injunction orders a party to 
proceedings to refrain from doing specific 
acts, a mandatory injunction orders a party 
to proceedings to do specific acts. An injunc- 
tion is called interim or interloculory or 
temporary when it is granted temporarily 
before the right has been ascertained by the 
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court. Sometimes a distinction is made 
between “interim” and “interlocutory” in- 
junction, an “interim” injunction being for a 
definite period with a fixed beginning and 
ending, and an “interlocutory’ injunction 
being one granted for an indefinite period 
until the final disposition of the dispute by 
the court. An injunction is termed per- 
manent or perpetual or final when granted 
by the court after the right has been ascer- 
tained. An ex parte interim injunction is 
one granted for a short period before the 
trial and without notice to the opposing 
party. 

In labour disputes connected with strikes 
and picketing the conduct most often en- 
joined is that of intimidation, nuisance and 
trespass. Also a labour injunction may be 
applied against conspiracy to injure or to 
commit some unlawful act, and against 
inducing a breach of contract or interfering 
with contractual relations. 

In 1950, three provinces had legislation 
relating specifically to injunctions in labour 
disputes. The British Columbia Trade- 
unions Act, which dated back to 1902, 
protected unions from being enjoined or 
being liable for damages for injuries that 
might arise out of peaceful picketing or 
the giving out of information about a labour 
dispute. In Saskatchewan and in Ontario, 
the legislation setting out the general rules 
which the courts follow in issuing injunc- 
tions had been amended in 1949 in Saskat- 
chewan and in 1950 in Ontario, to limit 
the duration of an injunction in a labour 
dispute to four days if it was issued on the 
application of one party without a hearing 
of the other side (an ex parte injunction). 
During the period, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and On- 
tario passed legislation dealing with injunc- 
tions. 

A provision was added to the Judicature 
Act of New Brunswick in 1956, limiting ex 
parte injunctions in labour disputes to five 
days. 

When the British Columbia Trade-unions 
Act was passed in 1959, it repealed the 1902 
Act, and with respect to injunctions, pro- 
vided that an ex parte injunction in respect 
of any act relating to a strike or lockout 
that is not illegal under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act may only be granted to safeguard 
public order or to prevent substantial or 
irreparable damage to property. Further, 
when an ex parte injunction is granted 
under these conditions, it may not be for a 
period longer than four days. 


In the same year, in Saskatchewan, an 
amendment to the Queen’s Bench Act pro- 
hibited the making of ex parte injunctions 
in connection with a labour dispute, and 
set out the requirements with respect to 
notice to the party against whom the injunc- 
tion is sought. A notice of motion, along 
with a copy of the affidavit intended to be 
used in support of the application, may be 
served upon any officer of the trade union, 
or, if no such person resides in Saskat- 
chewan, upon a representative of the union 
employed by the applicant. If notice can- 
not be served upon any of these persons, 
the judge may prescribe other measures to 
be taken. 

In 1960, in Alberta, the Judicature Act 
was amended to provide that where a strike 
or lockout exists in a labour dispute to 
which the Alberta Labour Act applies, an 
ex parte injunction may not be issued to 
restrain any act in connection with the 
strike or lockout. A notice of motion is 
to be served in sufficient time before the 
hearing to enable the persons served to 
attend and in no case less than three hours 
before the hearings. Where members of a 
trade union are the defendants, the notice 
may be served upon any officer or member 
of the trade union or upon any person 
engaged in the activity to be restrained. 
Along with the notice of motion there must 
be served a copy of the affidavits filed in 
support of the application. Such an affidavit 
is to be confined to such facts as the 
deponent is able of his own knowledge to 
prove. 


In 1960 also, the Ontario Act, which had 
previously limited ex parte injunctions in 
labour disputes to four days, was amended 
to provide that any interim injunction is 
to be granted for four days only and 
normally following two days’ notice to the 
persons affected. Only where the court is 
satisfied that a breach of peace, injury to 
a person or damage to property has occurred 
or is likely to occur may the noticembe 
dispensed with and the injunction be granted 
ex parte. The two days’ notice of the 
application for an injunction, where the 
employees to be affected are union mem- 
bers, is deemed to have been given if served 
upon an officer or agent of the trade union 
concerned; where the employees to be 
affected are not union members, such notice 
should be posted up in a conspicuous place 
on the employer’s business premises; if 
some of the employees are and some are 
not union members, the notice should be 
served upon an Officer or agent of the union 
as well as being posted in a conspicuous 
place on the employer’s business premises. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Employed Women in Britain 


Women make up one third of the fotal labour force in Britain. More than half 
are 35 years of age and over and 52 per cent are married. Only one out of five 
women in the labour force is a member of a trade union affiliated with the TUC 


Since early in the nineteenth century it 
has been the custom in Britain for a high 
proportion of women to engage in paid 
employment. Work in the textile mills and 
in the potteries is traditional for married 
women. Today there are 8,197,000 women 
and girls working in almost all branches of 
industry, business, commerce and the pro- 
fessions. They make up one third of the 
total labour force of the country. 

There are several manufacturing indus- 
tries in which women either form the 
majority or a large minority of workers. 
These include tobacco products, food and 
drink, preserving, confectionery and_ bis- 
cuits, pharmaceutical and toilet goods, 
toys, boots and shoes, paper goods and 
leather goods. Similary in industries where 
light assembly work is required, as in the 
making of radio tubes and electric bulbs, 
there is a high proportion of women. In 
the engineering industry more than two 
thirds of workers engaged as assemblers, 
press workers and stampers are women. 

Although the numbers of workers em- 
ployed in the textile industry have de- 
clined since the Second World War, 65 
per cent of those still remaining in that 
industry are women. 

Ninety-eight per cent of all persons in 
domestic service are women, although this 
is a shrinking field of employment. 

In services such as laundries, catering 
and office cleaning about two thirds of 
those employed are women. Workers in 
retail stores are mainly women. 

Women make up 52 per cent of clerical 
and administrative workers and are by far 
the majority among stenographers, typists 
and office machine operators. However, 
only 10 per cent of those holding higher 
administrative posts in business are women. 

Among professional and technical work- 
ers, women comprise 43 per cent. The 
percentage is high chiefly because the great 
majority of nurses and a smaller majority 
of teachers are women. In other profes- 
sions women are in a decided minority. 

Their ages and marital status: The number 
of mature women with jobs is growing. In 
1960, 53 per cent of all women with jobs 
were 35 years of age and over. 

Married women make up 52 per cent of 
the female labour force, an increase of 11 
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per cent in 10 years. This is partly because 
the number of married women in the total 
population increased but it is also the 
result of the retention of married women 
or their attraction to the labour market by 
the very high demand for labour. The num- 
ber of married women in the labour force 
as a proportion of all married women has 
also grown. Even so, only about 3 out of 
10 married women in Britain have paid jobs. 


Part-time work: With the increase of 
married women in the labour force, part- 
time work for women has been expanding. 
In manufacturing, where about one third 
of all women part-time workers are em- 
ployed, one in eight of the female em- 
ployees works less than 30 hours a week. 
At least half of all part-time workers are 
married women below the age of 45, 

The main types of short shifts worked 
by women are (1) a morning or after- 
noon shift of four or five hours; (2) a 
short-day shift from about 10 a.m. to 4 
or 5 p.m., usually with an hour’s break 
for lunch; and (3) an evening shift from 
about 5:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., the latter 
two systems being the most popular. 


Equal pay for equal work: Unlike Canada 
and other countries where equal pay for 
equal work has been the subject of legis- 
lation, in Britain the implementation of 
the principle has been left to the collec- 
tive bargaining process. Women receive 
the same pay as men for the same work in 
teaching, the non-industrial civil service, 
medicine, dentistry, physiotherapy, jour- 
nalism, broadcasting and in professional 
and technical work in local governments. 
Proposals for progressive increases in the 
salary scales of women in the staffs of 
the National Health Service and of the 
electricity and gas authorities and of the 
British Transport Commission have been 
agreed to. The Trades Union Congress 
has long supported the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. Although the principle 
is written into some wage agreements it 
is not yet generally adopted in private 
industry. 


Women in trade unions: There are some 
1,500,000 women trade union members in 
unions affiliated with Trades Union Con- 
gress, but four women workers in five are 
still outside the labour movement. 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1911 


50 Years Ago This Month 


The Royal Commission inquiring into industrial training and technical 
education spends five months abroad. The price of milk increased to 7 
cents a quart in Stratford. Labourers paid 22 cents an hour in Otfawa 


The Royal Commission appointed in 
June 1910 (L.G., June 1960, p.595) to 
inquire into industrial training and tech- 
nical education spent the months of May, 
June, July, August and part of September 
1911 in investigating the methods of train- 
ing that were in force in the United 
Kingdom and in the principal countries of 
Europe. 

After completing this inquiry, the Com- 
mission, which was under the chairman- 
ship of James W. Robertson, CMG., 
LL.D., Montreal, and consisted of six 
members besides the chairman, was to 
reassemble in Canada to complete its in- 
quiry into conditions in Canada and the 
United States. The Lasour GAZETTE of 
September 1911 reported. The report of 
the commission was to be submitted to the 
Minister of Labour, and was expected to 
be presented at the next session of 
Parliament. . 

After holding meetings in England and 
Scotland during May, the commission, 
from May 22 to June 20, continued its in- 
quiries in Berlin, Munich, Zurich, Lyons, 
and Paris. “Individual members of the 
commission also visited other places be- 
tween these, including Dresden, Liepsic, 
Geneva, and Basle,” the GAZETTE said. 

“After June 20, at Paris, the members 
separated to carry on inquiries and in- 
vestigations in the particular departments 
which had been assigned to each.” They 
thus continued to carry on their investiga- 
tions individually in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Denmark. 

Several of the LaBour GaZzeETTE’s local 
correspondents in the Maritimes reported 
the departure of groups of young men and 
young women on harvest excursions to the 
Prairies. From Charlottetown it was re- 
ported that 700 young people had left 
during August, and the Moncton corre- 
spondent said that 200 men had left on 
the first excursion on August 5 and about 
70 more on August 25. Two excursions 
took away 125 from the Fredericton 
district. 

Even in September 1911 farmers in 
some parts of Canada were having dif- 
ficulty in obtaining labour. The GaZETTE’s 
correspondent from Amherst, N.S., re- 
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ported, “Farmers in this vicinity formerly 
paid helpers from $15 to $20 a month 
with their board. They are now offering 
a dollar a day and board, but even with 
the advance in wages, it is almost impos- 
sible for the farmers in this locality to 
secure help.” 

From Stratford, Ont., came the follow- 
ing: “The City Dairymen’s Association 
announced a raise of 1 cent per quart in 
the price of milk, which will sell for 7 
cents commencing September 1. Scarcity 
of milk and the high price of feed are 
given as the reason for the increase.” 

The Ottawa correspondent said: “The 
Ottawa Improvement Commission advanced 
the wages of the labourers employed in 
construction work to 22 cents per hour, the 
civic corporation scale. The men were for- 
merly paid on a scale of $1.75 to $1.85 per 
9-hour day. About 150 hands are affected.” 

“Tt is......expected that a train service 
on the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Com- 
pany from Edmonton to Montreal, via the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way from Cochrane to North Bay, and via 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company from 
North Bay to Montreal, will shortly be 
established,” the GAZETTE said. It also re- 
ported that grading on the new GTP line 
from Biggar, Sask., south to Calgary had 
been completed, that steel was being laid 
and that trains were expected to be run- 
ning between those two points before the 
end of the year. 

A strike of coal miners in Alberta and 
eastern British Columbia, which began on 
April ‘1, ~ 1994, continued throughout 
August. About 16 companies and 7,000 
men were involved in a dispute over the 
terms of a new contract. 

The GAZETTE reported that the output 
at the Springhill mines, which had practi- 
cally closed for 22 months owing to a 
strike (L.G., June, p.564), was steadily 
increasing. More than 1,200 men _ were 
at work and the company intimated that 
when certain repairs had been made the 
working force would be largely increased. 

A strike of carpenters in Montreal, 
which began on July 18, ended on August 
18. The strike arose out of the refusal of 
the employers to increase wages to 35 cents 
an hour. 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Ian Duke, recently appointed director of 
manufacturing for Canadian Mechanical 
Handling Systems, Ltd., Windsor, Ont., is 
not impressed with employers who try to 
“keep a distance” between themselves and 
their employees. “The closer labour and 
management can get together, the better for 
both of them,” he declared. “You can’t keep 
a distance between two groups of people 
who are responsible for running the same 
operation. It isn’t logical.” 

Mr. Duke indicated that a firm had a 
problem on its hands if just two employees 
couldn’t get along together—“but where 
union and management work under one roof 
and yet refuse to pull together, that’s serious 
trouble. Companies which don’t make an 
effort to get closer to their employees will 
have problems—and deserve them. If our 
LMC did nothing for production, we would 
retain it because of what it does for our 
plant morale.” 

Management’s attitude generally is that 
the cost involved in running an LMC is 
“money well spent”. The firm calculates the 
cost on the basis of 14 hours per month for 
each of six men, three from management 
and three from labour. “You can’t put a 
value on what we get out of joint con- 
sultation,” said Mr. Duke. “Our LMC has 
done more for this company in creating 
good feeling, co-operation, and interest in 
the work than any other factor I can name.” 

It was pointed out that some small firms 
(50 employees and under) refuse to adopt 
joint consultation on the grounds that they 
cannot spare either the money or the time 
“like the big companies can”. Mr. Duke 
waved the objection aside. “That isn’t valid. 
We're a small outfit in numbers. We can 
get pretty tied up and worried over pro- 
duction, too busy to bother about anything 
else. But it doesn’t pay off in the long run. 
You start letting important things go—like 
morale.” 

He explained that their committee helps 
to keep the company in touch with per- 
sonnel and aware of the state of plant 
morale. Management believes that as long 
as the committee exists, employee morale 
will not be a neglected factor. 

“Marvellous success” is the term used by 
C. W. Casgrain, vice-president and general 
manager of CMHS to describe the work of 
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the firm’s labour-management production 
committee. He stated that the committee 
contributed to amicable relations “not only 
by satisfying our employees from the stand- 
point of the particular problems of. their 
job or department, but also by keeping them 
informed of the functions of other depart- 
ments and the general picture of the com- 
pany as a whole.” 

Keeping morale up and relations on 
an even keel are the biggest contributions 
the committee is making to plant life, re- 
ported Orley Gibbons, president of United 
Steel Workers Local 5195 (AFL-CIO/ Che) 
which represents the shop employees. 

“Our committee is helpful to both the 
union and the company, he stated in a 
recent interview. “I don’t go along with 
people who say labour-management  co- 
operation can hurt one or the other. A 
union representative serving on an LMC is 
free to bring to meetings the feelings and 
thinking of his fellow-workers on a variety 
of subjects. There he can acquaint manage- 
ment with them. If this couldn’t happen, it 
wouldn’t be fair to either the union or the 
company,” he insisted. “What could they 
do if they didn’t know what was going on?” 

Mr. Gibbons reported that the LMC keps 
things running smoothly and receives lots 
of co-operation from both sides. Many im- 
provements have been achieved in morale, 
safety, health and recreation since the com- 
mittee was founded six years ago. “Every- 
one here goes along with the idea”, he said. 


3s * ok 


For the eighth consecutive time, a labour- 
management team in Winnipeg, Man. has 
worked a full year without one lost hour 
due to accidents. At Pelissier’s Brewery 
Limited, management representatives and 
members of Local 330, International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America, 
CLC, have been awarded the top Canadian 
safety award in its class by the Dominion 
Brewers Association. The award is made to 
the plant with the fewest man-hours lost due 
to accidents. Pellisier’s Brewery had no lost 
hours either during the past 12 months or 
during the past eight years. 








Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and _ assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Sery- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during July. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered four representation 
votes and rejected nine applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received ten applications for certification 
and one request under Section 61(2) of 
the Act for review of an earlier decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of first, second 
and third mates employed aboard the 
Charles Dick by the National Sand & 
Material Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(L.G., May, p. 469). The Seafarers’ In- 


ternational Union of North America, 
Canadian District, had intervened (see also 
Applications for Certification Rejected, 
below). 


2. Vancouver Harbour Employees’ As- 
sociation, on behalf of a unit of security 
men employed by the National Harbours 
Board at the Port of Vancouver, B.C. 
AUS... D410 01). 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of fueling service 
personnel employed by Consolidated Avia- 
tion Fueling and Services Limited at the 
Montreal International Airport, Dorval, 
ire, (b,Gr, AUG Dp: 170). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5197, on behalf of a unit of labour- 
ers employed by the Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd. in the loading and 
unloading of vessels at Port Cartier, Que. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 796). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of drivers and warehousemen employed by 
MacCosham Van Lines Limited, and work- 
ing in and out of Kingston, Ont. L.G., Aug., 
Dee 20). 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, the National Harbours Board, re- 
spondent, and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers, Inc., intervener (L.G., 
July, p.673). The Board directed that the 
names of both unions be placed on the 
ballot in the vote which affected a unit 
of marine engineers employed aboard the 
tugs Sir Hugh Allan and Glenkeen at the 
Port of Montreal, Que. (Returning Of- 
ficers, C.. Poirier); 


2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 


Inc., applicant, Redwood Enterprises 
Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 


Canada, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 796). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
unions be placed on the ballot in the vote 
which affected a unit of deck officers em- 
ployed by the company aboard the SS. 


Elmdale, Pinedale, and Sprucedale (Re- 
turning Officer: C. E. Poirier)(see also 
Applications for Certification - Received, 
below). 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., applicant, Winona Steamship Co. 
Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 796). The 
Board directed that the names of both 
unions be placed on the ballot in the vote 
which affected a unit of deck officers 
employed by the company aboard the 
S.S. Hillsdale (Returning Officer: C. E. 
Poirier)(see also Applications for Certi- 
fication Received, below). 


4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Local 938, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, Central Truck Lines 
Limited, Val d’Or, Que., respondent, and 
Local 15026, District 50, United Mine 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the 
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Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Workers of America, intervener (L.G., 
Aug., p. 796). The Board directed that the 
names of both unions be placed on the 
ballot in the vote which affected certain 
employees of the company operating in 
and out of Montreal, Val d’Or, Malartic, 
Cadillac and Rouyn-Noranda in Quebec 
and Kirkland Lake, North Bay, and 
Toronto in Ontario (Returning Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


International Union of 
Canadian District, ap- 
Lakes Shipping Ltd., 
respondent, and National 


1. Seafarers’ 
North America, 
plicant, Upper 
Toronto, Ont., 


Association of Marine Engineers of Can- 
20a, inc. 


(Great Lakes and Eastern Di- 





Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


strict), intervener (L.G., May, p. 469) 
(see Reasons for Judgment below). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, Scott Misener Steamships Ltd., 
Port Colborne, Ont., respondent, and Na- 
tional Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern 
District), intervener (L.G., May, p. 469) 
(see Reasons for Judgment below). 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited, 
Montreal, Que., respondent, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Can- 
ada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern Di- 
strict) intervener (L.G., May, p. 469) (see 
Reasons for Judgment below). 











































the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Montreal, Que., respondent, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Can- 
ada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern Di- 
strict), intervener (L.G., May, p. 469) 
(see Reasons for Judgment below). 


5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration (Dominion Shipping Division), 
Montreal, Que., respondent, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, intervener, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District), 


intervener (L.G., May, p. 470) (see 
Reasons for Judgment below). 
6. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, National Sand & Material Com- 
pany Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent, 
and the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., intervener (L.G., May, p. 469). The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by _ the 
Board (see also Applications for Certifica- 
tion Granted, above). 


7. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, National Sand & Material Company 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent, and 
the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), intervener (L.G., May, 
p. 470) (see Reasons for Judgment below). 


8. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
respondent, and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District), intervener 
(L.G., May, p. 470) See Reasons for Judg- 
ment below). 


9. Asbestos and Eastern Transport Ltd. 
Employees’ Association, applicant, Asbestos 
Transport Ltd. and Eastern Transport Ltd., 
Asbestos, Que., respondents, and Local 106 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, intervener (L.G., July, p. 
672). The application was rejected because 
the Board found that the operations of 
Eastern Transport Ltd. were confined en- 
tirely to the Province of Quebec and that it 
therefore lacked jurisdiction to deal with 
the application as submitted. 
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Applications for Certification Received 


1. Flat Lake and District Mine & Mill 
Workers’ Union Local 1031 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers (Canada), on behalf of a unit of 
strip miners employed by the Canada Tung- 
sten Mining Corporation Ltd. in the Flat 
Creek area of the Northwest Territories 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Cape Breton Projectionists Union of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada; Local Union No. 848, Sydney, 
Glace Bay and New Glasgow, N.S., on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Hector 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd., employed at Radio 
Station CKEC, New Glasgow, N.S. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 927 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers, 
packers, craters and helpers employed by 
North America Van Lines (Atlantic) 
Limited and operating in and out of Dart- 
mouth and Middleton, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the Wheat King and the Northern 
Venture by Island Shipping Limited (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
and marine engineers employed aboard the 
S.S. Elmdale, Pinedale and Sprucedale by 
Redwood Enterprises Limited, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(see Representation Votes Ordered, above). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
and marine engineers employed aboard the 
S.S. Hillsdale by the Winona Steamship 
Co. Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (see Representation 
Votes Ordered, above). 

7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local Union No. 979 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Atomic Transfer Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
(Investigating Officer: W. E. Sproule). 

8. The Radio and Television Employees’ 
Union (CKVL)-(CNTU), on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CKVL 
Ltd., Verdun, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

9. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of 
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employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany employed at CFCF-TV, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


10. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of planners em- 
ployed by Trans-Canada Air Lines at its 
Overhaul Base at the Montreal Interna- 
tional Airport, Dorval, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Review of Decision under Section 61 (2) of Act 


Joint request to have the name of the 
respondent changed from Upper Lakes 
Shipping Ltd. to Upper Lakes Forwarding 
Limited in the certificate issued by the 
Board on June 9, 1961, to the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Eh. GeAus ipmeeA: 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT 


in applications for certification affecting 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


and 


National Sand & Material Company, Limited 


*K ok 


Applicant and Intervener 


Applicant and Intervener 


Respondent 


* 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


and 


Applicant 


Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., Scott Misener Steamships Ltd., 
N.M. Paterson & Sons, Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada 
National Sand & Material Company, Limited, Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation (Dominion Shipping Division), The 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 


and 


Respondents 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


(Great Lakes and Eastern District) 


and 


Intervener 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 


Workers 


These applications for certification of 
bargaining agent first came before the Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board at a hearing held 
by the Board in the Confederation Building 
in the City of Ottawa, Ont., on the 15th and 
16th days of December 1960, the Board 
being unable to reach decisions in respect 
of them at that time. The applications were 
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further dealt with at a hearing of the Board 
on the 3rd day of March 1961, following 
which the Board ordered that, in respect of 
each company, supervised votes of the 
employees affected by the several applica- 
tions be taken, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the wishes of the said employees of 
each company as to which union should 
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represent them in respect of labour relations 
with their employing company. 

The several votes were taken but before 
the Board could consider the results, an 
application for a further hearing was made 
to the Board by National Association of 
Marine Engineers, alleging fraud on the 
part of the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, affecting 
all of the foregoing applications for certi- 
fication of bargaining agent. 


This request was granted and the hearing 
was held in the Confederation Building in 
Ottawa on Thursday, the 15th day of June 
1961, at 10 o’clock in the morning. In view 
of the serious character of the allegations 
made against the Seafarers’ International 
Union all witnesses were sworn before giv- 
ing evidence. 


The evidence in support of the allegations 
of fraud was given by John J. Wood and 
Michael J. Sheehan. Mr. Wood is a licensed 
engineer and from October 1958 till April 
1961 had been the Director of the Licensed 
Division of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(sometimes referred to herein as the SIU). 
Prior to that, from some time in the latter 
half of 1957 till October 1958, he had been 
an agent of the National Association of 
Marine Engineers (sometimes referred to 
herein as the N.A.M.E.). Mr. Sheehan had 
been employed by the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union from 1949 till November 1960 
as a patrolman and organizer. The evidence 
is not clear as to whether Mr. Wood quit his 
employment with the SIU or was dis- 
missed by Hal C. Banks, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of that union. Mr. Sheehan was 
apparently dismissed by Mr. Banks. In both 
cases there were differences between these 
men and Mr. Banks, who was referred to 
by both of them as a dictator. Mr. Wood 
was a witness on behalf of the SIU at the 
hearings of December 15 and 16, 1960 and 
March 3, 1961. At this hearing of June 15, 
1961 he swore that much of his evidence 
at the previous hearings had been false, 
that he had found it easy to lie because he 
thought he was helping the engineers, but 
that now, June 15, 1961, he was under oath 
and was telling the truth. 


The first matter involving alleged fraud 
about which Mr. Wood gave evidence on 
June 15, 1961 was the amalgamation of the 
National Association of Marine Engineers, 
East Coast District, with the SIU, which 
the Board had previously been told occurred 
in the autumn of 1958. 


Prior to September 1958 it appears that 
Mr. Wood, then an official of N.A.M.E., 
had been in touch with Mr. Banks. His 
evidence may be summarized as follows: On 
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The Board consisted of C. R. 
Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Com- 
plin, A. J. Hills, and A. C. Ross, members. 
The Judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 


Smith, 





the instructions of Mr. Banks, he and his 
assistant in N.A.M.E., Peter Scragge, called 
a meeting of engineer members of N.A.M.E., 
East Coast District, which was held on Sep- 
tember 29, 1958 at the N.A.M.E. office at 
484 McGill Street, Montreal. Not more than 
24 hours notice of the meeting had been 
given and the meeting was attended bys 
men, which number is confirmed by the 
minutes of the meeting (Exhibit 1), out of 
about 600 engineers in the East Coast Dis- 
trict of N.A.M.E. 

The minutes of the meeting further record 
a motion, as follows: “That a referendum 
ballot be taken by the engineers in the 
Eastern District of their desire in regard 
to amalgamation with the SIU. Carried 
unanimously.” 

The ballot was to be completed by and 
the votes counted on the 21st of October. 

Following the meeting, according to Mr. 
Wood’s evidence, a form was prepared by 
Leonard McLaughlin, an official of the SIU, 
consisting of a letter to the engineers with a 
ballot question at the bottom on which they 
could vote in favour of amalgamation or 
against it. A quantity of these ballot forms 
was run off in the office of the SIU, and 
were brought to Mr. Banks’ office, where 
Messrs. Banks, McLaughlin, Sheehan and 
Wood were present. Each of these four men 
marked a number of the ballots, about sixty 
in all, in favour of amalgamation with the 
SIU. Mr. Wood placed these sixty ballots in 
envelopes and sealed them, and then put 
the envelopes in a shoe box at the N.A.M.E. 
office at 484 McGill Street, Montreal. 

Mr. Wood then sent sufficient ballot 
forms to N.A.M.E. agents at the head of 
the Lakes and Thorold, Ont., with instruc- 
tions to have the engineers vote, place 
the ballots in envelopes and return them 
to Mr. Wood. Between 100 and 150 ballots 
were returned. According to Mr. Wood, the 
ballot was taken for show purposes, to give 
the impression that the vote was being 
taken democratically. No real effort was 
made to contact all of the engineers. Mr. 
Banks had directed what the outcome of 
the ballot should be. The ballots were in 
plain white envelopes, so that they could be 
taken out and rejected if not satisfactory, 
and a suitable number made up. They were 
in fact opened by Mr. Wood and Mr. 


Scragge. 
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Mr. Wood and Mr. Scragge then marked 
enough ballots to produce the desired 
result, including the 60 that had been 
marked in Mr. Banks’ office and those re- 
turned by the N.A.M.E. agents. The ballots 
were counted by a balloting committee of 
four, including Mr. Scragge, who was the 
only member of the committee who knew 
how they had been marked. 

The result was exactly as planned, 301 
in favour of amalgamation and 50 against 
amalgamation, with 7 spoiled ballots. 

Mr. Wood had never done this sort of 
thing before, and had to be instructed on 
the procedure. 

The balloting affected the engineers em- 
ployed by the companies involved in these 
applications, and by many other companies. 

The result of the vote secured in this 
way was then used to show both the en- 
gineers and the companies that an amal- 
gamation had taken place, to persuade the 
engineers to sign cards designating the 
SIU as the union to which the companies 
should pay dues by checkoff, and to try 
to induce the companies to sign collective 
bargaining agreements with the SIU affec- 
ting the engineers. 

Mr. Sheehan’s evidence confirmed that of 
Mr. Wood concerning the marking of ballots 
by Messrs. Banks, McLaughlin, Wood and 
himself in Mr. Banks’ office. On Mr. Banks’ 
instructions he showed Mr. Wood how to 
mark the ballots. He also stated that this 
sort of thing had been done many times 
when applying for certification or when 
taking a vote to accept or reject a recom- 
mendation made by a conciliation board. 

Mr. McLaughlin gave evidence denying 
that he had had anything to do with 
marking ballots, as alleged, in Mr. Banks’ 
office. He stated that he had helped to draw 
up the ballot and to revise a draft of it but 
had never seen it again. He also gave 
evidence to prove that he could not have 
had anything to do with this alleged episode. 
His evidence was that on the next day he 
went to Ottawa for a case before this Board 
on Thursday, that he stayed over for the 
Friday and went back to Montreal. He was 
ill during the trip and on the morning 
after his return to Montreal he was unable 
to get up. His wife calied a Dr. Dickinson, 
who told her to bring him right down to 
the hospital. He entered the hospital on 
either October 3 or 4, and was there until 
the second week in November. 

Following the hearing of June 15, 1961, 
counsel for the SIU forwarded to the Board 
copies of certain documents in support of 
Mr. McLaughlin’s evidence, as follows: 

1. A receipt dated September 30 for $3.50 
given by the Prescott Hotel, Ottawa, to Mr. 
McLaughlin “for room”. 
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2. A receipt dated October 4, 1958, for 
$8.00 given by Dr. Albert Day made out 
to Leonard McLaughlin for “office call”. 


3. Records showing that Mr. McLaughlin 
had been in the Montreal General Hospital 
from October 8, 1958 to some date in 
November. 


These documents show several discrepan- 
cies with Mr. McLaughlin’s oral evidence. 
September 30, 1958 was a Tuesday. The 
records of the Board show that Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin was present at a meeting on 
October 1. Mr. McLaughlin stated he 
arrived at the motel about 1 am., appar- 
ently on October 1, the same day as the 
meeting of the Board. The receipt appears 
to have been for a room on the night only, 
September 30-October 1. As October 1 was 
a Wednesday it seems that in fact Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin was mistaken about returning to 
Montreal on Friday and that he did return 
there on Wednesday or perhaps Thursday. 
Of greater significance is the documentary 
evidence submitted on his behalf, which does 
not relate to a telephone call to a Dr. Dickin- 
son, which indicates that Mr. McLaughlin 
did not enter hospital on the 3 or 4 of 
October, that he made an office call on Dr. 
Day on October 4 and did not enter hos- 
pital till October 8. The evidence of Mr. 
Sheehan was that the marking of ballots 
took place in Mr. Banks’ office during the 
first week of October. Mr. Wood did not 
specify the exact date but from his evidence 
it is clear he must have been referring to 
a period around the first of October. 


From the foregoing review of the evi- 
dence it is obvious that Mr. McLaughlin 
could have been present on the alleged 
occasion. His evidence tendered to prove 
he could not have been present breaks 
down completely. 


The second matter involving alleged fraud 
about which Mr. Wood gave evidence on 
June 15, 1961 has direct reference to the 
applications before the Board filed by the 
SIU. When these applications were filed 
in the latter half of 1960 the usual inves- 
tigation as to union membership of the 
affected employees was made in each case. 
The SIU records with respect to several 
of the companies contained no signed 
applications for membership, though during 
some periods dues had been received by the 
union by way of checkoff. The Board’s 
investigating officer was informed by the 
SIU that the union destroyed applications 
for membership after one year and that 
in these cases they had been destroyed. 
At the hearing of March 3, 1961, Mr. Wood 
and Mr. McLaughlin gave evidence that 
this was the fact and that in any event 
these engineers has become members of 
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the SIU by the amalgamation in October 
1958. The Board could not understand 
why the SIU, with long experience of the 
Board’s rules concerning membership, would 
destroy membership applications, and no 
satisfactory reason was given to the Board. 
At the June 15, 1961 hearing Mr. Wood 
swore that in these cases no applications for 
membership had ever been received. This 
was so in respect of Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway Company, Upper 
Lakes Shipping Ltd., Scott Misener Steam- 
ships Ltd., N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited 
and Hall Corporation of Canada. 


Mr. Wood, who during the period in 
question was Director of the Licensed 
Division of the SIU, was questioned further 
on June 15 concerning membership and 
the payment of union dues by engineers 
employed by the other two companies 
affected by these applications during the 
three-month period prior to the filing of 
the respective application as required by 
Rule 15 of the Board’s regulations. His 
evidence is summarized as follows: 


Re Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion—Out of nine men in the proposed 
bargaining unit only two had paid dues. 
As an alternative to payment of dues, Rule 
15 permits payment of the union’s initia- 
tion fee in an amount at least equal to 
one month’s dues, during the said three 
months. Mr. Wood said that Dosco’s 
engineers had signed applications for mem- 
bership and paid an initiation fee of $5.00 
fourteen or fifteen months prior to the 
application. Then in 1960, when it was 
decided to apply for certification, Mr. 
Wood, with the full permission of Mr. 
Banks, redated the applications of these 
men for union membership and caused 
new receipts for initiation fees to be 
issued to them in exchange for the old 
ones, all dated to show payment within 
the Board’s Rule. These altered application 
forms and receipts were the records on 
which union membership was claimed. 


Re National Sand & Material Company, 
Limited—In an application by the SIU 
for certification to represent the three mates 
employed by this company, the SIU pro- 
duced applications for membership signed 
by all three, one application being un- 
dated, the others bearing dates June 2 
1960 and June 28, 1960. Mr. Wood stated 
that these men had signed applications 
around two or two and a half years ago, 
but that to his knowledge no money had 
ever been received from any of them and 
that no applications from any of these 
men had come to his desk in over two 
and a half years. They would normally 
have come to his desk. He stated that in 
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the two and a half years two of these 
mates had become fed up waiting for the 
SIU and had steadfastly refused to sign 
with the SIU. He said it was the old 
applications for membership that Mr. 
Banks was using now, but he had no 
knowledge of how the dates in 1960 came 
to be on the two application forms. 


Mr. Sheehan’s evidence was that for a 
few days before the meeting of September 
29, 1958, and also subsequent to that 
date, he worked for the SIU on the or- 
ganization of engineers, mates and masters. 
With respect to the Scott Misener, Upper 
Lakes and Paterson companies’ engineers 
he asked Mr. Banks for membership ap- 
plication forms but that Mr. Banks told 
him: “You don’t need them, we will get 
it without them before the Labour Board.” 


No membership application forms were 
made out for engineers of these or other 
companies, but blue-colored designation 
cards for checkoff purposes were obtained 
by him from engineers (number unstated). 
During the period of three months or so 
prior to November 17, 1960, he was at- 
tempting to organize the engineers em- 
ployed by the Scott Misener, Upper Lakes 
and Paterson companies. The only thing 
any of these engineers signed was the blue 
designation card. He did not ask for nor 
obtain applications for membership from 
any of them, nor did he ever receive any 
initiation fees or membership dues from 
any of them. 


A third matter about which Mr. Wood 
gave evidence had to do with the hearing 
of March 3, 1961. At that meeting a large 
number of men were in attendance. The 
Board was told, on behalf of the SIU, that 
there were some 120 or 130 of them and 
that they were engineers supporting the 
SIU. A few of them were called as wit- 
nesses and gave evidence indicating support 
of the SIU. 


At the hearing of June 15, 1961, Mr. 
Wood’s evidence was that he knew per- 
sonally 80 to 85 per cent of the engineers 
employed by the companies involved in 
the applications before the Board. He said 
that it was planned by Mr. Banks to have 
a delegation at the March 3 hearing, that 
Mr. Banks instructed the SIU agents at 
the several port centres to round up what 
engineers they could to attend the hearing, 
at the expense of the SIU, that the agents 
were able to secure the attendance of about 
25 engineers only, of whom some 15 to 
18 were employed by the companies con- 
cerned, and that the balance of the 120 
or 130 were made up of unlicensed per- 
sonnel in the Montreal area, on Mr. Banks’ 
orders. He stated that those who gave 
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evidence on March 3 were called from a 
list of 10 names he had given to the SIU 
counsel, these 10 being names of engineers 
he knew were in favour of the SIU. 


Mr. Wood was cross-examined at great 
length but scarcely at all on the evidence 
described above. The only points in his 
evidence touched on in cross-examination 
were the matter of Mr. Banks’ and Mr. 
McLaughlin’s marking ballots in Mr. Banks’ 
office in 1958 in connection with the amal- 
gamation vote, and the matter of the 120 
to 130 men who were present at the 
hearing of March 3, 1961. He was ques- 
tioned briefly on these matters and_ his 
evidence was not shaken. 

Mr. Sheehan was also cross-examined at 
length but the cross-examination touched 
only one point in his evidence as described 


above, the point of Mr. McLaughlin’s 
marking ballots. His evidence was not 
shaken. 


For evidence relating to the amalgama- 
tion in 1958, and to membership and pay- 
ment of dues prior to these applications 
for certification, the SIU relied on the 
union records submitted to the Board and 
to the oral evidence given at the earlier 
hearings. As mentioned above, much of 
this evidence, both documentary and oral, 
was sworn by Mr. Wood to have been 
false. 


Counsel for the SIU cross-examined 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Sheehan at length for 
the purpose of discrediting their evidence 
and in an attempt to prove their evidence 
at this hearing of June 15 was motivated 
by a desire for revenge. Evidence was 
also introduced that Mr. Wood had stated 
on more than one occasion that he was 
going to fix the certification votes ordered 
by the Board and that he would commit 
perjury to do so. J. I. Newton gave three 
versions of what Mr. Wood said, all of 
which differed materially except for the 
words “even if I have to perjure myself.” 
G. Gauthier mentioned only one form of 
words as having been used by Mr. Wood, 
this being the last of the three versions 
given by Mr. Newton, who preceded him 
in the witness box. This evidence was 
repeatedly denied by Mr. Wood under 
cross-examination. Mr. Wood’s own version 
of what he said on one of the occasions 
referred to was: “I said I could possibly 
come before the Board and show the 
Board where perjury had been commit- 
bed ogc; 

There is no doubt from the evidence as 
a whole that by the date of ‘the hearing 
on June 15 1961 Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Sheehan were far from friendly to Mr. 
Banks and the SIU. The evidence indicates 
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that there was some justification for their 
attitude but the Board deems it unnecessary 
for the purpose of this decision to examine 
the evidence in that regard. There is also 
the fact that in giving evidence on June 15, 
Mr. Wood, who was the principal witness 
against the SIU, admitted that at the 
previous hearings much of his evidence had 
been false. 


The Board has given full and careful 
consideration to all the foregoing circum- 
stances and facts. The members of the 
Board, after observing the witnesses on 
the stand and examining the transcript of 
their evidence, have come to the conclusion 
that the evidence of Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Sheehan is to be preferred to that of the 
witnesses for the SIU. On none of the 
essential matters involving allegations of 
fraud was their evidence shaken. On many 
points they were not cross-examined nor 
was any new evidence tendered on behalf 
of the SIU. 


In the result the Board finds: 


1. That the so-called amalgamation vote 
in 1958 was conducted in a manner fraud- 
ulent to the engineers, and that both the 
engineers and their employing companies 
were almost certainly misled by the result 
of the vote so obtained. No claim by the 
SIU to engineer membership in the union 
based on this vote can be entertained by 
the Board. 


2. With respect to the employees of five 
of the companies, no applications for mem- 
bership in the SIU were ever obtained, 
though union dues were obtained by check- 
off from some of these companies by 
means Of designation cards signed by en- 
gineers. No union initiation fees were ever 
paid by the employees in question. Evidence 
as to the destruction of application for 
membership forms was false and was given 
for the purpose of misleading the Board, 
and the Board was in fact misled. With 
respect to the other two companies, appli- 
cations for membership were obtained more 
than a year before the applications for 
certification were filed. In the case of one 
of these companies initiation fees had been 
paid at that time but only two out of 
nine employees involved had paid union 
dues. When the application for certification 
was to be filed in the autumn of 1960, 
the application for membership forms were 
redated and new receipts for initiation fees 
were issued, in order to show membership 
in good standing under the Board’s rules. 
In the case of the second of these two 
companies, none of the employees (mates) 
affected had ever paid any money to the 
SIU. The facts set out in this paragraph 
constitute acts of fraud against the Board. 
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3. The great majority of the 120 to 130 
men who were brought by the SIU to the 
Board’s hearing of March 3, 1961 were 
unlicensed personnel, not engineers, as was 
represented to the Board at that hearing. 
The bringing of these men to the hearing 
was an attempt to prove to the Board that 
the SIU had the support of the great 
majority of the engineers employed by 
the companies affected by these applications 
for certification. It can only be interpreted 
as an attempt to mislead the Board, which 
was not discovered till the hearing of June 
ie 


If the Board had been aware of the 
true situation on March 3, 1961, it would 


not have ordered that votes be taken in any 
of these cases in which the SIU was an 
applicant for certification. All such applica- 
tions would have been rejected at that time. 
Under these circumstances and in view of 
the frauds committed by the SIU in con- 
nection with its applications, the Board’s 
decision cannot be affected by the result 
of the votes taken under the Board’s order. 
All the foregoing applications by the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Am- 
erica, Canadian District, are rejected. 


(Sgd.) C. RHODES SMITH, 
Chairman, for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, August, 1961. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Ltd., Dominion Shipping Division, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 


2. Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, 
N.S. and Local 76 and 927 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 


3. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Limited, 
Winnipeg, and United Packinghouse Food 
and Allied Workers, Local 520 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


4. East-West Transport Ltd., Vancouver, 
and Local 605 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 


SoBuntain Belly jandesCo: “Ltd.frJ. “A: 
Gormley (Stevedoring Service) and Horace 
B. Willis Ltd., and Labourers Protective 
Union No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


6. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (representing certain companies 
within federal jurisdiction) and Local 880 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, 
Yukon Territory, and Local 924 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., Aug., p. 796). 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
(AUS Do tod) 


3. K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, Mont- 
real, and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., Aug., p. 797). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Mountain and 
Prairie Regions, and including Newfound- 
land District) and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., Aug., 
Diets 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions, including Quebec Central Railway 
Company and Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Company) and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., Aug., 
Dat Po) 


3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (no Conciliation Officer pre- 
viously appointed). 
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Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (L.G., Aug., p. 797) was fully con- 
stituted in July with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Haileybury, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
Robinson was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, T. R. 
Meighen, Q.C., of Montreal and Honour- 
able A. W. Roebuck, Q.C., of Ottawa, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union, respec- 
tively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc. (Port of Montreal) and Local 375 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion’ (L.G., July pr.675):* The text or the 
report is reproduced below. 


2. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G.,, 
July p. 675). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached after Board Procedure 


1. Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited, 
M.V. Western Shell, Vancouver, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Aug., 
Dw 98)- 

2. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
Que., and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (L.G., July, p. 679). 


3. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc. (Port of Montreal) and Local 375 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (see above). 


Strike Action after Board Procedure 


1. Hamilton Shipping Company Ltd., 
Yorkwood Shipping & Trading Co. Ltd. and 
the Hamilton operations of Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Caledon Terminals Ltd., Pittston 
Stevedoring Corp. of Canada, and Local 
1654, Hamilton, of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (L.G., Aug., p. 
803). Stoppage of work occurred July 12. 


2. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon 
Terminals Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corp. 
of Canada, and Local 1869 and 1842, 
Toronto, of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (L.G., Aug., p. 809). 
Stoppage of work occurred July 10. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Port of Montreal 


and 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 375, 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed pursuant to the provisions 
of section 28 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1952, Ch. 
152, and which was composed of Mr. R. G. 
Chauvin, the companies’ nominee; Mr. 


During July, the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Port of Mont- 
real and Local 375 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice Roger 


Ouimet, Montreal. He was appointed by the 

Minister on the joint recommendation of 

the other two members R. G. Chauvin and 

Louis Laberge, both of Montreal, nominees 

of the Federation and union, respectively. 
The Report is reproduced here. 
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Louis Laberge, union’s nominee; and Mr. 
Justice Roger Ouimet, chairman and third 
member, hereby begs to submit its report 
and recommendations. 


1.—Mandate: 

The Board has been called upon to pro- 
nounce upon proposals submitted by both 
parties as set out in Exhibits U-2 and C-1 
“D” and “E”, in respect of the renewal and 
amending of a collective labour agreement 
made at Montreal as of the first day of 
January, 1959, a copy of which was filed 
as Exhibit U-3. 


2.—Preliminary Objection: 

The union, through its attorney, made a 
strenuous objection to the adducing, by the 
companies, of evidence in relation to con- 
ciliation proceedings which preceded the 
appointment of this Board. 
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However, the conciliator’s report having 
been forwarded to all the members of the 
Board by the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, they could hardly refrain from taking 
cognizance of its contents. 


Furthermore, the union’s attorney having 
informed the Board that a formal protest 
against such procedure had been forwarded 
to the Minister, it was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the members that due notice be 
taken of such objection and representations 
and that whatever evidence was presented 
by either side be considered as forming 
part of the record, subject to and under 
reserve of the said formal objection, the 
Board being convinced that it may not 
decide to divest itself of its powers of in- 
vestigation upon what might well be re- 
garded as a technicality. 


3.—The Parties’ Respective Positions: 
A—The Union’s: 

For a great many years, the parties and 
their representatives appear to have had 
quite stable and progressive contractual 
relationships. 

The term of the last Working Agreement 
between them expired at the end of De- 
cember, in the year 1960. 

Negotiations followed, based on _ pro- 
posals for amendments to the Working 
Agreement for an ensuing term. 

Unfortunately, while both parties were 
in good faith (Cf. Union’s Brief U-1), it 
was not possible to arrive at a settlement: 
hence the constitution of this Board. 

It would appear that although the local 
of the union has been in existance since 
1903, the last time the parties appealed to 
a conciliation board was around the year 
1940. 

Nevertheless, both parties admitted to a 
situation of unrest on the water-front. 

The union was emphatic in its representa- 
tion that the longshoremen covered by the 
Working Agreement are called upon to 
perform extraordinary tasks and operations 
in their daily work and that such work is 
not comparable to the performance of em- 
ployees in industry generally for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.—Danger to life and limb; 

2.—The strenuous nature of physical 

efforts; 

3.—Endurance and dexterity; 

4.—Productivity; 

5.—Climatological conditions; 

6.—Products handled. 


The union’s proposed amendments to the 
Working Agreement therefore may be 
divided into two (2) categories insofar as 
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the longshoremen are concerned, namely: 
Working Conditions and Monetary Re- 
muneration. 


B—The Companies: 


Stressing the fact that negotiations be- 
tween the employing companies represented 
by the Federation, and delegations repre- 
senting the I.L.A. locals at Montreal, Three 
Rivers, Quebec, Halifax, N.S. and Saint 
John, N.B., commenced in Halifax in De- 
cember Ist, and that on February 15, 1961, 
the delegations representing both parties 
had agreed to recommend package settle- 
ments as shown in a memorandum marked 
Exhibit C-1 “F”, the companies, referring 
to a further proposed revision, no less em- 
phatically stated that they considered they 
had “gone a long way to reach agreement 
with the Montreal longshoremen, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that their pro- 
posed package settlement went further with 
respect to working conditions than the 
package settlements agreed to by the Long- 
shoremen Locals at the other four (4) 
Ports”. (Exhbit “F”) (Exhibit C-1). 
C—The Board’s Position: 


At the outset of the very first public 
sitting, your Board endeavoured as force- 
fully and energetically as it could “to bring 
about agreement between the parties in 
relation to the matters referred to it.” 

Such efforts soon proved fruitless however 
when it became evident that the companies 
felt that they had gone far enough and 
that the Union’s representatives did not 
wish to revert to “concessions” which were 
unpalatable and unacceptable to the very 
large majority of their membership. 


Board’s Findings and Recommendations: 


The evidence disclosed that the ILA 
Local 375 have, for the past few years, 
negotiated and concluded agreements jointly 
with the longshoremen employed at the 
Ports of Quebec, Three Rivers, Saint John, 
N.B. and Halifax, N.S., notwithstanding 
differences in working conditions in all these 
ports. 

The majority of the Board were also con- 
vinced that the efficiency and productivity 
experienced in the Port of Montreal exceed 
those of all four (4) other ports enumer- 
ated above, the nearest approximation be- 
ing found at Saint John. The companies’ 
nominee dissents vigourously on this point. 

Moreover, the number of accidents—be 
they of a minor or a major nature—is far 
greater than elsewhere and appears to have 
increased of late in the Port of Montreal. 
(Exhibits U-5 and U-7.) 

This could be attributed to many causes 
including the greater number of men at 
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work, lack of adequate security measures, 
and, also, to a certain extent, lack of pre- 
cautions taken by the longshoremen them- 
Selves; etc. 

But these explanations were not entirely 
satisfactory and the majority of the Board— 
the companies’ nominee dissenting—feel 
that working conditions on the local water- 
front are evidently not all what they should 
be. 

However, before going into a detailed 
study of the parties’ respective submissions, 
the Board wish to state they are unanimous 
in recommending that a “Joint Committee 
on safety and accident prevention” be 
formed forthwith between the parties and 
sit all year long with a view to insuring 
permanent standards of security. 


The Board have noted the eargerness with 
which the companies accepted their verbal 
suggestions to this effect during the sittings, 
as well as the emphasis placed by the long- 
shoremen’s representatives on the para- 
mount importance of this vital question. 


On the other hand, the formation of such 
a committee does not appear, in the light 
of the evidence filed and submitted, to be 
the only solution to the problem. It may be 
added that the Board came to the con- 
clusions expressed in the present report on 
this subject after having visited three (3) 
different ships at their moorings in the 
Port of Montreal, and after having per- 
sonally witnessed loading and unloading 
operations of a great variety of slingloads, 
whether palletized or not. 


The ever present danger of the work in- 
volved could not escape even the most 
casual observer. Evidence was adduced that 
life insurers have acknowledged this fact 
by demanding an additional premium per 
thousand dollars from dock employees, and 
refusing both disability and double-indem- 
nity coverage for longshoremen, stevedores 
and dock labourers (U-6). 


However, the Board are of the opinion 
that a few occupations in the construction 
business, e.g. steel rectors, etc., could 
compare with those of the longshoremen 
where hazards are concerned. 


On the other hand, the variety of cargoes 
handled in Montreal certainly increases the 
incidence of accidents and this should be 
taken into consideration when examining 
the Union’s proposals. 

The companies’ nominee, dissenting, finds 
this point is not supported by the evidence 
presented. 

The Board will now proceed to consider 
the parties’ original propsals (Exhibits U-2 
and GG21 P47 
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Union’s Original Proposals 
I—Article 2 (a) to (1) inclusive: 
Wages and Fringe Benefits: 


The union demands an increase of fifty 
(50¢) cents across the board. The package 
deal of seven (7¢) cents for the first year 
and six (6¢) cents for the ensuing year, 
and in an agreement of two (2) years dura- 
tion, was twice rejected by the Montreal 
longshoremen, although it appears to have 
been accepted by longshoremen’s locals of 
the other four (4) ports. 

The union made comparisons with the 
Port of Vancouver, where an existing agree- 
ment, a copy of which was filed as Exhibit 
U-12, covers, among others, five (5) com- 
panies, members of the Shipping Federation 
of Canada Incorporated, who operate both 
in the Port of Montreal and in Vancouver 
as members of the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia. 

According to the union, these so-called 
“Big-Five” represent approximately seventy- 
five (75%) per cent of longshore or steve- 
doring work in both ports. Yet they have 
agreed to a differential amounting to ap- 
proximately eighty (80¢) cents an hour 
more in British Columbia than in Montreal. 

This differential is denied by the Com- 
panies, who point out that it is only of the 
order of thirty-five (35¢) cents, being $2.78 
in Vancouver, and $2.43 in Montreal, tak- 
ing into consideration the contribution of 
twenty-nine (29¢) cents by all companies 
to the Shipping Federation of Canada— 
ILA trust funds, to provide pension, wel- 
fare and vacation funds to eligible ILA 
employees as included in Article 6 of the 
Agreement U-3. 

It is the Board’s opinion that the Port of 
Montreal longshoremen could not expect at 
this stage to bridge the gap between rates 
prevailing in two (2) ports, which are 
different in many respects. 

It was pointed out, and rightly so, by the 
companies that differentials between Mont- 
real and Vancouver exist in eight (8) main 
trades, going as high as fifty-seven (57¢) 
cents, where carpenters are concerned, and 
not lower than forty-two (42¢) cents in 
the case of plumbers. (Exhibit C-2.) 


Incidentally, the Port of Toronto pays 
forty-five (45¢) cents less than Montreal for 
longshoremen’s services. 

The companies’ nominee and the chair- 
man are of the opinion that the fifty (S0¢) 
cents increase mentioned in the union de- 
mands is exaggerated. On the other hand, 
the chairman and the union’s nominee 
feel that in order to conciliate differences, 
and in view of the fact that the companies 
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have not denied their ability to pay, a gen- 
eral increase of nineteen (19¢) cents per 
hour, represented by ten (10¢) cents as 
from January Ist, 1961, and nine (9¢) 
cents as from January Ist, 1962, should be 
recommended. 


The companies’ nominee dissents and 
adds: The members of the union should 
receive an increase, because of the rise in 
the cost of living, etc., but that increase 
should be fair and not immoderate. It 
should have some bearing with productivity 
and also with overall economic conditions, 
particularly within the shipping industry. 
The employers brought evidence showing 
that of late, at least in some areas of the 
Montreal longshoremen’s work, production 
not only has not increased but has fallen 
back (Exhibit C-8). It should be noted, on 
the other hand, that the low levels of the 
prevailing freight rates (which still remain 
depressed after four years) are a heavy 
burden on the industry (Exhibit C-4). Com- 
parisons with longshoremen in far-away 
ports or with other occupations can be 
misleading, because the work performed, 
the skills required, etc., are not the same. 
The hourly rates already being paid the 
Union’s members compare very favorably 
with those being paid longshoremen in 
Toronto (Exhibit C-2). They are much 
superior again to the rates being paid on 
the spot, ic. in Montreal, to other long- 
shoremen, who are members of another 
union but perform the same work (al- 
though on coastal, rather than ocean-going, 
vessels). The recent rise in the cost of 
living would appear to warrant an increase 
of about four (4¢) cents in the basic hourly 
rate. The parties have gone quite beyond 
this and discussed an increase of seven (7¢) 
cents for 1961. That amount appears both 
fair and reasonable. A further increase of 
6¢ per hour, as discussed by the parties, 
should be recommended for the year 1962. 
Il—Article 2 (a): 


Saturday: Time and a Half Day. 


The union’s submissions and arguments 
did not succeed in convincing the majority 
of the Board that this amendment should 
be accepted. Mr. Laberge, the union’s nom- 
inee, energetically dissents. 


lI—Article 2—Section (k): 

In view of rapidly changing housing con- 
ditions in Montreal, and of the necessity 
for a large number of the members of the 
local to find homes in more or less distant 
suburbs, it appeared to the union’s nominee 
and the chairman, that the proposed amend- 
ment should be implemented so that Section 
2 (k) read as follows: 
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That men ordered out to work at 8:00 a.m., 
and 1:00 p.m., must be ordered out before 
1:00 p.m., the previous day, through the 
Union Hall Office, except for Monday, 8:00 
a.m., at which the Companies will have the 
right to call through the same channel, not 
later than Saturday, 1:00 p.m. If no work is 
available, a minimum of “not more than” 
two (2) hours shall be paid at prevailing rates 
of pay, “except where’ adverse weather con- 
ditions prevent working. “In no event. shall 
this call pay ever exceed a maximum of two 
(2) hours for a whole work day.’ In “the” 
event “a” holiday, mentioned in Article 2, Sec- 
tion (b), falls on a Monday this “said” Article 
shall apply. 


However, the union’s nominee feels very 
strongly that the following paragraph should 
be added: “If men start work a minimum 
of two (2) hours shall be paid.” 

The companies’ nominee 
follows: 

He agrees that the men should receive 
minimum time on the 8:00 a.m. and 1:00 
p.m. calls when work is not available and 
weather conditions do not prevent working. 
However, it appears to him minimum time 
of one (1) hour would be sufficient and 
should, in effect, deter from any misuse of 
the 8:00 a.m. call if, as was alleged by 
the union, there has ever been any such 
misuse by the companies in the past. 

On the other hand, the companies’ nom- 
inee believes the demand that the com- 
panies place their orders for the 8:00 a.m. 
and 1:00 p.m. calls by 1:00 p.m. the pre- 
vious day, is unrealistic. 

IV—Article 2—Section (1): 

Add at the end of clause: 

If men are required to work after mid- 
night, they must be notified between 5:00 
p.m. and 6:00 p.m. Those who are idle during 
the afternoon must be informed at 7:00 p.m. 

The Board unanimously recommends 
this amendment as it covers a situation of 
fact which is prevailing locally. 


V—Article 2—Section (q): 

Add to this Section the following sen- 
tence: “If men do not disembark the ship 
at meal hours, they shall be paid double 
time at prevailing rate for that hour.” 

The same remark applies as in the pre- 
ceding case. 

Vi—Article 2—Section (s): 

The Union’s proposal reads as follows: 

Not less than six (6) men to be employed 
for handling lines when docking, undocking 
or shifting ships, men to be paid from time 
ordered out, but not less than two (2) hours 
at single rate during week days at all times, 
and two (2) hours double time on Sundays 
and Holidays. If members of ILA Local 375 
are not available, ie. to be given to Local 
155201 LAS 


dissents as 
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There is no objection as to the principle 
expressed in the last sentence of this pro- 
posed amendment. But the Board feel that 
it would be clearer if worded as follows: 
“If members of ILA Local 375 are not 
available for work, preference is to be 
given to Local 1552 ILA.” 

On the other hand, no agreement could 
be reached between the members of the 
Board as to the advisability of amending 
otherwise the existing article. 

The companies’ nominee is of the opinion 
that the companies’ proposition on this 
point, which appears later in this report, 
should be recommended. 

The union’s nominee would favour the 
union’s proposal, but suggests that a com- 
promise should be reached by accepting 
“six (6)” and “four (4)” men, depending 
on the tonnage of the vessels. 

The evidence does not satisfy the chair- 
man that any change should be made in 
the existing article, one way or the other. 


VII General: 

Article 3—Section (c) of the Agreement, 
U-3, dated January 1st, 1959, between the 
companies and longshoremen, refers to a 
schedule of working conditions, which ap- 
pears under the heading “General” and 
contains clauses numbered from 1 to 26 
inclusive. 

The Union’s demands cover the following: 

(1) Article 2 to read—‘walking-bosses 
to be members of Local 375 ILA.”. 

The reasons given by the union for this 
proposed amendment are, in substance, the 
following: 

a) That all, except two (2) of the em- 
ployees, who act either temporarily or per- 
manently as walking-bosses, are members 
of more or less long standing of Local 375; 

b) The Foremen have to belong to the 
Union; 

c) Trouble will be avoided between the 
Union and Employers, such as arose on 
September 23rd, 1960, when there was a 
work stoppage; 

d) Should there be a grievance as be- 
tween the members of the union and com- 
panies in relation to walking-bosses, it would 
be much easier to discuss with the employ- 
ers and to settle arguments, than if ex- 
ceptions are maintained as to union mem- 
bership on the part of walking-bosses. 


The chairman and the union’s nominee, 
after having visited the ships, as mentioned 
earlier, and having spoken with a number of 
walking-bosses, are convinced that the 
Union’s requests are reasonable, especially 
seeing that, in the majority of cases, walk- 
ing-bosses revert to their basic functions in 
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rotation, which would normally make it 
awkward for non-members to work along- 
side companions who are members of the 
Local. 

The companies’ nominee dissents on the 
principle that walking-bosses, being above 
foremen, should be free to choose whether 
or not they will belong to the union. Also 
he believes the evidence presented was in- 
conclusive and unsatisfactory. 

(2) Unloading: 

a) Articles 13 to 16 inclusive provide 
for a 5 per cent margin to be permissible 
over and above maximum slingloads. 

The majority of the Board believe that, 
in this case, as well as in the case of load- 
ing, the union has not brought forth a 
sufficiently convincing argument to allow for 
a recommendation that this margin be 
eliminated. 

Incidentally, it was alleged by the union 
that Montreal was the only port where such 
margin existed, but Exhibits C-6( being the 
copy of the agreement effective at Saint 
John, N.B.) and C-7 (being the copy of the 
Quebec Agreement) rebutted their con- 
tention. 

The Board, as a majority, do not, there- 
fore, recommend the acceptance of this 
amendment. The union’s nominee is dis- 
senting as follows: 

The 5 per cent margin was accepted by 
the parties in order to resolve exceptional 
problems. But the Companies have abused 
this to the point that the slingload is at 
present not 2000 lbs but rather 2100 lbs, 
and, therefore, the union’s nominee recom- 
mends, if the 5 per cent margin is not 
eliminated, that words should at least be 
written into the Agreement to prevent fur- 
ther abuses in this connection. 

This remark applies to every article of 
exhibit U-3 in which he said 5 per cent 
margin is mentioned. 

b) As for the addition of one (1) man 
in the hold, in the opinion of the majority 
of the Board, the preponderance of the 
evidence submitted made a good case in 
favour of the Union’s contention, especially 
in view of the tremendous increase in pro- 
ductivity and in the volume of cargoes 
handled since after the introduction, in 
1936, of mechanization and power equip- 
ment on ships, on the wharves and in the 
sheds. 

The union’s demand is therefore recom- 
mended on this point, the companies’ 
nominee dissenting. 

On the other hand, the chairman and the 
companies’ nominee feel that no satisfactory 
evidence was adduced as to the unloading of 
imported automobiles. 
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The Board cannot agree on a recommen- 
dation on this point. 
(3) Article 16: 

The majority of the Board feel that the 
evidence has disclosed that, at the present 
time, a regular gang for the unloading of 
all cargoes overside into another vessel, 
comprises nineteen (19) men, and recom- 
mend that this may be increased by one 
(1) man, making it “twenty (20) for a 
slingload, which shall not exceed 2000 
pounds, net weight, of cargoes, 5 per cent 
margin, except in the case of a single piece 
and/or package and also except in the case 
of bagged cargo when the slingload shall 
not exceed 1800 Ibs.” The companies’ 
nominee dissents. 

(4) Article. 17: 

The union’s proposal is acceptable to the 
chairman and the union’s nominee with a 
slight amendment. 

The Article should therefore read as 
follows: 

The Companies and/or the _ contracting 
stevedores, “after consultation with the Union’s 
representative”, shall have the right, at any 
time, to increase the slingloads mentioned in 
Articles 13, 14, 15 and 16 herein, and in such 
event, they shall increase the number of men in 
the gang. 

The majority of the Board believes that 
such an increase should not be left to the 
sole judgment of the companies or contract- 
ing stevedores as it is now. 

The companies’ nominee refers to the 
original proposal made by the companies 
that increases in the number of men should 
be made on a fixed basis proportionate with 
increases in the slingloads. He would rec- 
ommend the Companies’ proposal (Exhibit 
Sl Dae) 

(5) Loading: 

Elimination of 5 per cent margin on all 
clauses. 

The same remarks apply here as were 
made concerning unloading, the wunion’s 
nominee dissenting. 

Concerning other items, the Board’s rec- 
ommendations are as follows: 

(6) Article 22: 

The chairman and the union’s nominee 
will agree to twenty (20) men for a regular 
gang and will add: “except in the case of 
bagged cargo when the slingload shall not 
exceed 1800 lbs”, the companies’ nominee 
dissenting. 

(7) Article 23: 

The Board, as a majority, the companies’ 
nominee dissenting, are of the opinion that 
this Article should be amended in the sense 
indicated by the union in keeping with the 
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amendment of Article 17 concerning un- 
loading, and seeing that cancellation of the 
S per cent margin has not been agreed to 
the slingloads, when trucks and trailers are 
used only in the shed, should not be in- 
creased to 1700. 

(8) Article 23 (a)—Palletizing: 

Note was taken of the union’s argument 
to the effect that the work of piling cargo 
in the shed for loading on board ship by 
their members should be work belonging to 
them exclusively. 

As a matter of fact, it is alleged that the 
piling of goods in the sheds is being done 
presently by employees, the majority of 
whom are members of Local 375, but who 
at times are paid fifty-seven (57¢) cents less 
per hour than other members when doing 
this work. 

Both the Board’s visit to the ships and 
the sheds and the series of photographs, 
filed as Exhibits U-18-A to U-18-M_ in- 
clusive, were enlightening on the subject of 
palletizing. 

The union’s submission was to the effect 
that palletizing was at all times the long- 
shoremen’s monopoly in the Port of Van- 
couver, because of the wording of Schedule 
“A” of Exhibit U-12 (being the “Agree- 
ment, Working Conditions, Wage Schedule 
and Despatching Regulations between the 
ILA and the SHIPPING FEDERATION 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA (p. 17)”). But 
the chairman and the companies’ nominee 
are of the opinion that this contention is 
not supported by the very wording of the 
said Agreement. 

Indeed “Dock Work” (as defined on page 
18) does not provide for palletizing by 
Longshoremen, “except when vessels are 
loading or unloading”. 

The majority of the Board do not recom- 
mend the union’s submission on _ this 
question. The union’s nominee dissents, 
stating that, in accordance with established 
practice in the majority of cases, ILA mem- 
bers piling in sheds should receive the same 
rates of pay as when working on ships. 

And now, the Board intends dealing with 
the companies’ proposals. 

Companies’ Proposals 

The companies’ proposals are contained 
in Exhibit C-1 “D” in relation to the fol- 
lowing articles of the Agreement: 

(1) irticles 2.57). Ueh tia i) tin) 

The companies would make these arti- 
cles subject to the provisions of Article 3 
(b), which reads as follows: 


That, subject to Article 2, Sections (k), (1), 
(m), mails, baggage, express to be handled on 
Sundays, week days at all times, and holidays 
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(except Labour Day) at the prevailing rate 
of wages, time to count from the time the 


men are ordered. 


As insufficient evidence was adduced on 
the part of the companies to clarify the 
import of such an amendment, it was 
deemed impossible, by the majority of the 
Board, to make any recommendations in 
this connection. 

The status quo is therefore recom- 
mended, the companies’ nominee dissent- 
ing. 


Cr yarATiiClems, «(S) = 

The companies’ 
follows: 

Not less than six (6) men to be employed 
for handling lines when docking or shifting 
ships of over 2500 net tons; not less than four 
(4) men for ships over 260’ in length and up 
to 2500 net tons, and not less than two (2) 
men for ships of 260’ in length and under. 

For undocking not less than four (4) men 
for ships over 260’ in length and not less than 
two (2) men for ships of 260’ in length and 
under; men to be paid from time ordered out, 
but not less than two (2) hours at $ 
per hour during weekdays at all times and 
$ per hour on Sundays and Holidays 
at all times. 


It is felt by the majority of the Board 
that it would be awkward for longshore- 
men to be carrying a measuring tape in 
order to find out a ship’s exact length... 
whereas it is easy to ascertain the tonnage. 


This question has already been dealt 
with in this report at page 10. 


proposal reads as 


(3) General Working Conditions: 
The companies the following 
amendment: 


Article 3. “Any man found smoking in the 
hold or “in the shed’, pilfering, “drinking in- 
toxicants’, or under the influence of liquor 
while at work, shall be discharged at any time. 


propose 


The Board are unanimous in feeling that 
Article 3, as it reads presently, is too 
stringent in that it would make it compul- 
sory that a man be discharged under any 
of the circumstances therein mentioned. 

The Board would therefore unanimously 
recommend the amending of the existing 
article by replacing the word “shall” by 
the word “may”, which leaves an opening 
for a grievance in case of wrongful dis- 
missal, and, under reserve of this sugges- 
tion, would recommend that the com- 
panies’ suggestion be adopted. 

The Article as amended would there- 
fore read: 


Article 3. Any man found smoking in the 
hold or in the shed, pilfering, drinking in- 
toxicants, or under the influence of liquor while 
at work, may be discharged at any time. 
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(4) Unloading of a Ship: 

Articles 14, 15 and 16 in the companies’ 
opinion should be amended by bringing 
the slingload up to 3,000 Ibs in the case 
of two pieces. 


No proof having been made as to the 
expediency of such a change, the Board 
do not accept the proposal. 

The same remark applies to demands of 
the companies in respect to Articles 19, 
20,921 *Cayande by and 22." relatineet3 
the loading of ships. 


(2). ATiCles |) (AON oe 


Articles 17 and 23 should be dealt with 
according to the recommendation made 
thereon in respect of the union’s proposals. 
(6) Article 18: 

As to Article 18, relating to “timber”, 
the Board are in no position to pass upon 
such a demand. 

The same remark applies to Article 24 
concerning “rolls of paper”. 


(7) Article 25: 

As to Article 25, it would seem that 
the so-called “unanimous award”, dated 
June 24th, 1953, of the Committee of 
Arbitration therein referred to, contained 
conditions which were quite divergent ac- 
cording to whether the said award is men- 
tioned in Exhibit U-3 or in Exhibit C-1 
“Ge 

Under the circumstances, the Board 
feels that it is in no position to make a 
recommendation. 


(8) Article 21 (c)—Palletizing: 
Article 21 (c), which is a new proposal, 


is not acceptable to the majority of the 
Board. 


Arbitration Clause: 


The Agreement at present contains an 
arbitration clause expressed in Section 12. 


Pursuant to Section 19 of the Act, the 
companies made a proposal for a reword- 
ing of this clause, and, after studying the 
same, the Board have come to the con- 
clusion, unanimously, that a combination 
of the companies’ proposals with the clause 
existing in the expired contract (U-3), 
with certain additions, should be recom- 
mended. The recommendation is therefore 
as follows: 

Article 12: Any dispute as to the interpreta- 
tion, application, administration or alleged 
violation of the Agreement and of the Working 
Conditions herein contained, may first be 
taken up as a grievance by the longshore- 
men’s representative on the wharves with the 
Companies’ Superintendent and/or Contracting 
Stevedore, but not with the men. 

In the event of failure to resolve the matter 
within a delay of three (3) days after the 
grievance has been thus taken up, a meeting of 
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the steamship Committee and of the Union’s 
representatives will immediately be held in an 
endeavour to have the matter rectified. Failing 
satisfactory settlement of the grievance within 
a further delay of eight (8) days, such dispute 
shall then be referred to a Board of Arbitration 
composed of three (3) members: one (1) 
selected by the companies, one (1) by the 
Local, and a Chairman selected jointly by the 
other two (2). If the two (2) members ap- 
pointed by the parties fail or neglect to make 
a nomination for a third member, who shall 
be Chairman of the Board, within five (5) 
days after the selection of the first such mem- 
ber, the Minister of Labour of Canada, upon 
notification, in writing or otherwise, by either 
parties, shall forthwith appoint, as Chairman 
of such Arbitration Board, a person whom he 
deems fit for such purpose and notify forth- 
with the parties of the name of the Chairman. 


Such Arbitration Board shall sit within eight 
(8) clear days from the notification of such 
appointment, and shall make a report of its 
findings and recommendations to the parties 
within. a further delay of fourteen (14) days, 
unless an extension has been mutually agreed 
upon by the parties. 

A majority decision of the said Arbitration 
Board shall be final and binding on both 
parties. 

Provided that the said Board shall not be 
empowered to make any decision inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Agreement, nor to 
alter, modify or amend. any part of this 
Agreement. 

Pending the disposal of any grievance fol- 
lowing the above procedure, the men _ shall 
continue to work without change in the condi- 
tions governing the work. 

No official of the Companies or of the 
longshoremen shall have the right to make any 
changes in the schedule of Working Conditions. 

The parties will jointly bear the fees and 
expenses of the Chairman of the Board of 
Arbitration and each of these parties will re- 
spectively bear the fees and expenses of any 
arbitrator representing it in any said Board. 


Conclusion 


This Board wishes to congratulate the 
representatives of both parties on the at- 
titude they maintained throughout the sit- 
tings as well as on the presentation of their 
respective arguments. 

This Board unanimously endorses the sug- 
gestion of the attorneys for both parties that 
the main question is to try and narrow down 
the differences which have arisen between 
the parties. 


Differences in working conditions coupled 
with local idiosyncrasies appear to indicate 
an intention not to adhere to a strict pattern 
from Montreal to Halifax inclusively but to 
establish a fluctuating and adaptable under- 
standing, mindful of such _ differences, 
especially on such important questions as 
working conditions and monetary remunera- 
tion. 

The recommendations in this Report are 
not intended to be, and should not be in- 
terpreted as precedents applicable to the 
other four (4) ports. 

It is the earnest hope of the members of 
the Board that this Report may serve its 
prime purpose, namely, “bringing about a 
meeting of the minds and a subsequent 
agreement between the parties in relation to 
the matters referred to the Board”. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, this 4th day of July, 1961. 
(Sgd.) ROGER OUIMET, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) Louis LABERGE, 
Member 
(Sgd.) ROLAND G. CHAUVIN, 
Member 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board met with representatives of 
the parties at Vancouver on June 29, 1961. 
Subsequent meetings of the Board were 
held on June 30, July 5, July 6 and July 
10; “19615 

The submission of the Union, supported 
by a brief, was presented by William Apps 
andes. J. RUSSELL. 

The submission of the Company, sup- 
ported by a brief, was presented by 
Gordon L. Best. 
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During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between B.C. Air Lines 
Limited, Vancouver and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 


of Reg Atherton, Vancouver. He was 

appointed by the Minister in the absence 

of a joint recommendation from the other 

two members C. Gordon Ballentine and 

H. B. Hodgins, both of Vancouver, nomin- 

ees of the company and union respectively. 
The Report is reproduced here. 
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The Union proposals, five in number, 
are as follows: 


1. (In amendment to Article 1.1 of the 
present agreement) 


The last sentence shall be amended as 
follows: 

It is understood that a Base Manager/Pilot’s 
time will be spent on administration and pro- 
motion excepting for emergencies when he will 
be allowed to act as a pilot but not to ac- 
cumulate more than 25 hours per month. 

2. (In amendment to Article 1.3 of the 
present agreement) 


The first sentence shall be amended as 
follows: 

During the term of this agreement, the Com- 
pany will deduct an amount equal to the 
Union membership dues from the wages of 
each employee. 

The last sentence shall be amended as 
follows: 

The Company agrees to put into effect any 
change in the amount of monthly union dues 
to be deducted upon receipt of notification in 
writing from the Union. 

3. (In amendment to Article 3.1 of the 
present agreement) 

Article 3.1 shall be amended as follows: 

Each employee shall be guaranteed two con- 
secutive days off duty each week. Fifty hours 
per week shall be recognized as the maximum 
number of hours of duty per week during the 
busy season and forty hours per week shall be 
recognized as the maximum number of hours 
during the slack season. Flying time shall be 
held as equal as possible at outside bases. 
Where it is not possible to provide two days 
off per week, a maximum of 60 days will be 


worked and then the accumulated rest days will 
be granted. 


4. (In amendment to Article 4.2 of the 
present agreement) 


The basic rate of pay shall be amended 
from $250.00 per month to $300.00 per month. 


5. (Jn amendment to Article 4.10 of 


the present agreement) 
A new clause shall be added as follows: 


Special types of flying such as fire-fighting 
or any other such assignments considered to 
be dangerous by flight personnel in comparison 
to normal routine flight are to be paid double 
the mileage rate. This will include any flying 
in fire-fighting or when external equipment is 
installed. 

The Company’s representative produced 
an audited balance sheet as of April 30, 
1960, with profit and loss statement for 
the fiscal year ended on that date and 
supporting schedules, and unaudited 
monthly comparative operating statements 
for the fiscal years ended April 30, 1960, 
and April 30, 1961. These reflected a 
fluctuation in the volume of business dur- 
ing each of the years and in monthly pro- 
fits or losses; indicated a peak business 
period in the late summer of each year; 
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and showed an over-all loss for each of 
the two years. Using these as its basis, the 
Company pleaded inability to accede to 
those proposals which would effect an in- 
crease in cost to the Company. 


In its brief the Company displayed a 
comparison of wages and benefits paid to 
its pilots, with those paid to West Coast 
Air Services, Pacific Western Airlines 
(Western Division VFR), Ontario Central 
Airlines, Ontario Forestry Department, 
Laurentian Air Services, Eastern Pro- 
vincial, Austin Airways and Wheeler Air- 
ways, and stated that “this increase in cost 
is unwarranted from competitive basic 
rates of pay, as shown at Exhibit 6, and 
also because of the Company’s financial 
position.” 

The Union in its brief stated: “We have 
been able to obtain rates for only one 
other airline employing pilots that operate 
similar equipment to B.C. Airlines and 
that do so under a similar set of operating 
conditions. The Saskatchewan Government 
Airlines employ roughly the same number 
of pilots as B.C. Airlines and perform a 
similar service.” The Union brief then dis- 
played a table of wages for Saskatchewan 
Government Airlines and a table showing 
those for B.C. Airlines. These showed a 
base pay for Saskatchewan Government 
Airlines of $260.00 per month, rising to 
$371.00 per month after four years, and 
for B.C. Airlines a base pay of $250.00 
per month subject to allowance for senior- 
ity of $20.00 per year of service, and 
other allowances for qualifications and type 
of craft flown, to a maximum of $385.00 
per month. 


Neither the Company nor the Union 
brief afforded a direct comparison between 
the additional hourly flying time pay in the 
case of Saskatchewan and the mileage pay 
in the case of B.C. Airlines. However, the 
Board did not consider this lack to be 
material as: only the basic rate is in dis- 
pute, apart from the submission of the 
Union in regard to special types of flying. 

The comparative tables furnished by the 
Company showed the maximum base pay 
for B.C. Airlines pilots to be in excess of 
the base pay for the pilots of the two 
other companies shown as operating in 
B:C, 

In regard to the Union’s proposal for 
a limitation of Base Manager/Pilot’s flying 
time, the Company’s representative sub- 
mitted that the Company must have con- 
siderable freedom of action in view of the 
size and dispersal of its operation and the 
small units at some of its bases, but in- 
dicated willingness to consider compromise. 
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The present agreement contains a provi- 
sion for voluntary check-off of union dues. 
In speaking to the Union’s proposal that 
the agreement be amended to provide for 
compulsory check-off, the Company’s rep- 
resentative indicated the Company’s wil- 
lingness to accede only in the absence of 
any and all items which would increase 
the Company’s cost of operation. 

The Company’s representative opposed 
the request for amendment of the agree- 
ment to provide for two consecutive days 
off duty as being a cost item to the Com- 
pany, stating that their operation is carried 
on at eight bases, five of which are one 
pilot bases. The Union representatives did 
not agree that this was a significant cost item. 
The Board was informed that at locations 
where several pilots are based, most pilots 
are, and for some time have been enjoying 
more than the one day off per week pro- 
vided in the current agreement. This has 
come about through co-operation between 
the Pilots and the Base Manager/Pilot in 
the scheduling of work. 


The Union Representatives in their pre- 
sentation of their proposal for payment of 
double the normal mileage rate for special 
types of flying submitted that as such 
special types of flying are charged at a 
special rate to the customer, and that such 
special types of flying are more hazardous 
than routine flying, the pilots should be paid 
a portion of the special rate charged. 


The Company’s representative stated that 
the Company is now paying 2¢ per mile 
additional to the rate scheduled in the cur- 
rent agreement for water-bombing flying, 
and would accede to 2¢ per mile being 
written into the agreement. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
Board that the Pilots are concerned by the 
possibility of the Company reducing the 
current route mileages on which mileage for 
pay purposes is calculated with a consequent 
reduction in pilots’ earnings. The Com- 
pany’s representative stated that the Com- 
pany had no intention of altering the 
mileage schedule during the life of this 
agreement. 

The Board considered the expiry date of 
the present agreement, August 31, 1960, and 
the contract period for the new agreement, 
and heard representations from both parties 
as to availability of representatives of each 
for negotiations. It also noted that this 
operation is subject to significant seasonal 
fluctuation, with the peak operation being in 
late summer, and annual vacations being 
taken in the off season. 
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The Board recommends as follows: 


Union proposal No. 1: (Limitation of 

Base Manager/Pilot’s flying time.) 

THAT the agreement be amended to 
provide that a Base Manager/Pilot be per- 
mitted to fly no more than 30 revenue flying 
hours per month except in case of emer- 
gency or by agreement with the Union Com- 
mittee. 


Union proposal No. 2: 

check-off of union dues.) 

THAT the agreement be amended to 
provide for compulsory check-off of union 
dues only. 


(Compulsory 


Union proposal No. 3: (Two consecutive 

days off duty per week.) 

THAT this request be not granted, but 
that the present practice of scheduling by 
co-operation between the Pilots and the 
Base Manager/Pilot, so as to effect two 
consecutive days off duty where possible, be 
continued as an alternative to a guarantee 
of two days off duty per week. 


Union proposal No. 4: (Basic pay in- 
crease.) 
THAT this request be not granted. 


Union proposal No. 5: (Double the 
normal mileage rate for special types of 
flying.) 

THAT the agreement be amended to 
provide that an additional 2¢ per mile 
above the schedule included in the present 
agreement be paid for water-bombing flying 
time. 


Calculation of route mileages for pay 

purposes: 

THAT the Company give assurance to the 
Union by way of a new clause in the 
agreement or by letter of understanding 
that there will be no reduction in current 
route mileages for pay purposes during the 
life of the agreement. 


While the term of the proposed new 
agreement was not referred to the Board 
as a matter in dispute, the Board is of the 
opinion that it should be extended beyond 
August 31, 1961 for the following reasons: 
(1) The Board is not recommending any 
change in pay rates at this time. (2) It 
seems unlikely that the position of the 
Company will have improved sufficiently 
by that date to change the Company’s at- 
titude or arguments in any degree, and 
therefore the most likely result would be 
that the two parties would open negotia- 
tions again with no more possibility of 
agreement than now exists. However, the 
Board feels also that extension of the 
contract for a full year from either this 
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date or from September 1, 1961, with some 
of the Union’s demands unsatisfied, might 
be considered as unfair to that party, 
particularly if substantial improvement in 
the Company’s financial position were to 
develop in the period. The Board according- 
ly recommends: 

THAT the termination date of the 
agreement be May 31, 1962. 


Mr. H. B. Hodgins, the nominee of the 
Union, dissents in part and has informed 
the Board that he will file a minority report. 

Dated this 11th day of July, 1961. 


(Sgd.) REG. ATHERTON, 
Chairman. 


(Segd.) C. G. BALLENTINE, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Board heard submissions by the two 
parties on June 29, 1961 and subsequent 
meetings of the Board Members only were 
held on June 30, July 5, July 6 and July 10, 
July elo r: 

In the initial meeting wherein the Board 
heard representation from the two parties 
it was agreed by the parties that only the 
following points submitted by the Union 
were in dispute. 

Points in Dispute are Union’s Requests 

Article I1.1—The last sentence shall be 
amended as follows: “It is understood that 
a Base Manager Pilot’s time will be spent 
on administration and promotion excepting 
for emergencies when he will be allowed to 
act as a Pilot but not to accumulate more 
than 25 hours per month.” 

Article 1.3—-The first sentence shall be 
amended as follows: “During the term of 
this agreement, the Company will deduct an 
amount equal to the union membership dues 
from the wages of each employee.” The last 
sentence shall be amended as follows: “The 
Company agrees to put into effect any 
change in the amount of monthly union 
dues to be deducted upon receipt of notifi- 
cation in writing from the Union.” 

Article 3.1—Shall be amended as follows: 
“Each employee will be guaranteed two con- 
secutive days off duty each week. Fifty 
hours per week shall be recognized as the 
maximum number of hours of duty per 
week during the busy season and forty 
hours per week shall be recognized as the 
maximum number of hours in the slack 
season. Flying time shall be held as equal 
as possible at outside bases. Where it is 
not possible to provide two days off per 
week, a maximum of 60 days will be 
worked and then the accumulated rest days 
will be granted.” 

Article 4.2—The basic rate of pay per 
month shall be amended from $250.00 per 
month to $300.00 per month. 

Article 4.10—-A new clause shall be added 
as follows: “Special types of flying such 
as fire fighting or any other such assign- 
ments considered to be dangerous by flight 
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personnel in comparision to normal routine 
flight are to be paid double the mileage 
rate. This will include any flying in fire 
fighting or when external equipment is 
installed.” 

The following therefore is my minority 
report in respect to the above matters. 

Article 1.I—I concur with my fellow 
Board Members in their recommendations 
and therefore recommend the following: 

That the Agreement be amended to pro- 
vide that a Base Manager Pilot be per- 
mitted to fly no more than 30 revenue 
flying hours per month except in the case of 
emergency or by agreement with the Union 
Committee. 

Article 1.3—Here again, I concur with my 
fellow Board Members and recommend the 
following: 

That the Agreement be amended to pro- 
vide for compulsory checkoff of union dues 
only. 

Article 3.1—I disagree with the recom- 
mendations contained in the majority report 
and recommend that Article 3.1 of the pres- 
ent agreement be amended to provide for 
the following: 

Each employee will be granted two con- 
secutive days off each week. Where it is 
not possible to provide two days off per 
week a maximum of sixty days will be 
worked and then the accumulated rest days 
will be guaranteed. The maximum period of 
sixty days worked may be extended by 
agreement between the Company and the 
Union Committee as established in Article 
ia. 

My reasons for recommending the above 
are as follows: Evidence submitted to the 
Board indicated that all other employees 
of the Company except pilots presently and 
have enjoyed for some period of time the 
five day, forty hour work week. It was 
also pointed out that the majority of pilots 
have enjoyed two days’ off per week by 
scheduling their days off through their Base 
Manager and in so doing have not dis- 
rupted the efficiency of the Company’s 
operations. It is generally known that some 
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of the other V.F.R. pilots employed by other 
firms also enjoy two consecutive days off at 
this time by a similar arrangement with 
their respective Companies. 

In support of my recommendation I 
would also like to draw to the attention of 
the pilots concerned that the eight hour day, 
forty hour week and five day work week is 
a common and almost universal condition 
throughout all industry in the Province of 
British Columbia and certainly exists on a 
similar basis as requested by the Union in 
other fields of transportation such as rail- 
ways, truck and water transportation sys- 
tems. Although the two consecutive days off 
is not stipulated in most of the other air 
transportation collective agreements it never- 
theless is practiced and in effect in some of 
the LF.R. operations. Maximum flying time 
of eighty-five (85) hours is normally 
reached within the first three weeks of the 
month and in these cases pilots working for 
LE.R. firms actually enjoy more time off 
than the two days requested herein by the 
Union. 

It is my firm conviction that if B. C. 
Airlines implemented this condition for their 
pilots the remaining firms in British Colum- 
bia operating in the V.F.R. field will im- 
mediately grant the same concession to their 
pilots where it is not now in effect. As Bic. 
Airlines is one of the major firms in this 
field, it is normal to expect the larger firms 
to provide these conditions and set a pre- 
cedent in the industry for smaller com- 
petitive firms to follow. The Union’s request 
for two days off per week is a fair and 
equitable request when one considers the 
fact that because of the nature of the in- 
dustry the pilots employed by the Company 
do not enjoy such common working con- 
ditions as paid statutory holidays at the time 
they occur; vacations with their families 
during the summer period; no overtime pay 
for hours worked beyond eight hours per 
day and forty-four hours per week as is 
normally required by law for other British 
Columbia industries. 

It must also be considered that with the 
improvement now being made in the air 
transportation field such as faster flying air- 
craft and better operational equipment that 
improves the efficiency of the Company‘s 
operations that a portion of the value of 
this improvement factor should go toward 
the employees who work in the industry in 
the way of better working conditions and 
wages. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
Union’s submission that adequate rest and 
relaxation for pilots away from the job 
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is necessary to provide the safety measures 
required in this particular type of flying. 

It appears that the skill, ability and 
awareness of I.F.R. pilots and the condi- 
tions of the aircraft are the two major 
safety factors involved to insure against 
serious accidents that in most instances 
would involve the loss of life. 

I felt it is the responsibility of the Com- 
pany to do everything practical and pos- 
sible to eliminate any and all unsafe 
working conditions, and in this particular 
instance the required two days’ off per 
week is a reasonable necessary safety re- 
quirement that can easily be implemented 
by the Company at a reasonable cost. 

Article 4.2—In respect to the Union’s re- 
quest that the present base rate of $250.00 
per month be increased to $300.00 per 
month, I make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The present base rate of $250.00 per 
month be increased by five (5) percent 
effective January 1, 1961. 

2. That effective December 1, 1961, the 
base rate be increased by an additional 
five (5) percent non-pyramiding. 


The above wage increase recommenda- 
tions are based primarily on the following 
reasons: 

During the Board’s proceedings the 
Union contended that the wages presently 
being paid were less than the wages paid 
pilots performing the same work during 
a two year period between 1954-1955. Re- 
muneration during this period was paid 
to the pilots on a guaranteed monthly 
salary basis and was in excess of the top 
average earnings of the pilots during the 
past year. This virtually means that the 
take home pay of the pilots is now con- 
siderably less than their former earnings 
even though the cost of living over the 
past five years has increased considerably 
and that the productivity of the pilot also 
increased during this period. 

In recommending a wage increase I have 
also considered the fact that the last col- 
lective agreement between the Company 
and the Union did not provide an across 
the board wage increase to the employees 
involved and_ that the Company should 
recognize and consider that the Jack of 
wage increases in the last agreement was 
an indirect subsidy by the employees to 
the Company’s benefit and that the Com- 
pany has had sufficient time and opportun- 
ity to re-organize its operational cost to 
provide a wage increase this year. 

Companies who normally find them- 
selves in a position of not enjoying @ 
healthy profit position must realize that 
the argument of inability does not solve 
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the employees’ problems of having to sup- 
port families in a reasonable manner with 
the cost of living increasing. 

Hereto it can be argued and properly so 
that wages are as much and as necessary 
an operating cost as equipment. During the 
Company’s submission, the Company Rep- 
resentative pointed out that the outlook 
for the Company was one of improvement 
and it was generally accepted that the 
general growth in air transportation would 
undoubtedly improve the position of this 
Company in the not too distant future. 


Article 4.10—I concur in the Union’s 
request that dangerous flying such as fire 
fighting be paid for at double the mileage 
rate. Evidence was introduced to the Board 
that the Company recognizes that special 
types of flying such as fire fighting is 
abnormal and contains a _ considerable 
degree of risk to their equipment and to 
pilot personnel involved. It is the present 
practice of the Company to charge an 
additional charter cost of $10.00 per hour 
for their equipment used during special 
types of flying. 

Evidence was submitted to the Board 
that the speed of the aircraft used by this 
Company would average 100 miles per 
hour and that the Company by charging 
$10.00 per hour extra charter fee are 
actually receiving an additional ten cents 
per mile for the use of their equipment. 


At the present time the Company provides 
pilots assigned to dangerous flying an ad- 
ditional two cents per mile, this would 
indicate that the pilots presently receive 
one-fifth (1/5) of the premium charged 
by the Company which I feel is not 
adequate compensation to the men who 
must take considerable risk in perform- 
ing these services for the Company. 

I therefore feel that the danger premium 
should be increased to at least fifty (50) 
percent which would amount to eight (8) 
cents per mile and if the Company’s 
charter costs increased for such types of 
flying then the men who work under these 
dangerous conditions should also enjoy 
a respective portion of the premium 
charged by the Company. 


Calculation and Route Mileage for Pay 

Purposes 

I concur with the recommendation of 
my fellow members on the Board that 
the present established methods of cal- 
culating mileage for pay purposes should 
not be changed for the duration of the 
life of this agreement. 


Termination Date 


I recommend that the termination date 
of the Agreement by May 31, 1962. 


Dated this 24th day of July 1961. 


(Sed.) H. B. Hopctns, 
Member 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Six Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1 has released its decisions 
in five cases heard on June 13 and in one 
case heard on June 28. 


The latter was heard in the presence of 
areferee, sProt. Bora “Laskin, ©.C. “and 
concerned a dispute over the payment of 
transfer fees and commissions for handling 
of express business, covered by a contract 
between a union and a company using the 
employees of another company for this 
operation. This case involved legal inter- 
pretation of the governing labour agreement 
and was the first instance in which the 
Board requested the Department of Labour 
to appoint a referee when it was unable 
to reach a majority decision. 

Other cases concerned claims of a con- 
ductor and crew for excess time when 
tied up; claims of three crews for a day’s 
pay in addition to mileage earned; a claim 
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of a conductor and crew for work in an 
industrial yard at yard rates, in addition 
to their turnaround service payments; and 
a fireman’s claim for an additional 200 
miles at yard rates for service affected by 
a changed schedule. 

Another case dealt with a conductor 
assessed demerit marks for insubordination. 

The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
tention in two cases but did not sustain it 
in three cases. In one case the Board re- 
duced the demerit marks assessed. 

Summaries of the six cases, Nos. 760 
to 765, are published below. 


Case No. 760—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over a claim by a conductor and crew for 
time in excess of eight hours when tied up. 

A conductor and crew were ordered for 
snow train service, to plow and spread 
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main track, sidings, and yard on the Soo 
Subdivision between Steelton and Frater. 
The distance between the two points is 
about 100 miles. 

The work started at 6:00 a.m. on the 
day when ordered, and continued until 
5:30 p.m., when the crew completed the 
clearing of sidings and yard tracks to 
Batchewana, on about 80 miles of the 
tracks. At that time, work was suspended 
for the day and the crew was run to 
Frater, plowing the main track only, where 
it tied up for the night at 7:00 p.m. 

The following day, the crew was ordered 
to resume plowing and spreading where it 
left off the previous day, and to continue 
from Frater to Hawk Junction. The work 
was completed at 6:50 p.m., when the crew 
tied up. 

Time on duty, including preparatory and 
tie-up time, was 13 hours and 30 minutes 
the first day, 12 hours and 50 minutes the 
second day, The total time for which the 
crew was tied up at Frater was 11 hours. 

The crew claimed pay for the three 
hours in excess of eight hours when tied 
up, but their claim was denied by the 
company. 

The employees’ contention was based on 
an article of the current agreement pro- 
viding an hour-for-hour payment to crewmen 
who tie up for more than eight hours at 
a point between the initial terminal and 
the point for which called. The article 
specifies that, when a crew is ordered for 
a turnaround trip, the turning point or 
any intermediate point will be considered 
as being between terminal points. 

In this case, the crew claimed, Frater 
is not a terminal in the Soo Subdivision, 
and since the crew was used to plow the 
entire subdivision, it was not in turnaround 
service and was entitled to payment after 
being held eight hours. 


The company contended that this crew 
was ordered to Frater the first day and, 
since they were run into Frater from Bat- 
chewana to tie up, they cannot claim 
being tied up between the initial terminal 
and the point for which called. Text of 
the original order was supplied by the 
company as evidence. 


The Board did not sustain the contention 
of the employees. 


Case No. 761 Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over claims of three crews for 
minimum day’s pay in addition to mileage 
earned, when schedule was changed without 
rebulletin for the assignment. 
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Freight service assignments in the North- 
ern Subdivision were advertised by two 
separate bulletins: one for three conductors 
and six brakemen to handle trains Nos. 5 
and 6 between Hawk Junction and Oba, 
home terminal Hawk Junction; and the 
other for one conductor and two brakemen 
to handle daily trains between Hearst and 
Oba, home terminal Hearst. 

Later, the company cancelled the second 
bulletin and the crews assigned to the posi- 
tions advertised in the first bulletin were 
used to fill the cancelled bulletin’s require- 
ments in addition to their own. 

The employees protested that, according 
to an article of the current agreement, the 
runs should have been rebulletined, but the 
company declined to re-advertise and to 
pay the crew’s claim for a minimum day’s 
pay in addition to mileage earned handling 
trains to which they had been assigned 
in accordance with the first bulletin. The 
crews were compensated as in continuous 
service. 

The employees contended that these jobs 
were changed, after the bulletins were 
closed, from a run of 80 miles each way 
to a run of 131 miles each way, and 
therefore should have been rebulletined. 

The company’s contention was that the 
article of the agreement cited by the em- 
ployees does not apply to crews in pool 
freight or unassigned service, but only to 
crews on regular runs. The first bulletin 
concerned pool freight service, and the 
company believed it had the right to 
operate the crews in continuous service 
over the entire subdivision. 

The Board pointed out that, after the 
second bulletin was withdrawn, rebulletin 
was neither required nor forbidden by the 
article cited, as it did not apply to pool 
freight service. Nevertheless, the employees’ 
request for rebulletin was reasonable. 

The contention of the employees for 
payment of a minimum day instead of con- 
tinuous service was sustained. 


Case No. 762—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over demerit marks assessed a conductor 
for insubordination. 

A conductor who had 48 cars of sintered 
ore sitting on the main line was instructed 
to give 20 cars to another conductor who 
had his van on the east end of the main 
line at the same time. Ten minutes after 
he received these instructions, the other 
conductor left with only the van. 

The employees contended that the con- 
ductor did not refuse to follow instructions 
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and that, if the other conductor was willing 
to take 20 cars of ore with him, all the 
yardmaster had to do was to tell him to 
take the first 20 cars off the main line. 

The company stated that the conductor’s 
failure to follow the yardmaster’s instruc- 
tions about switching movement resulted in 
unwarranted delay of his own train and, 
in consequence, involved the company in 
loss of tonnage to be handled by a second 
crew. 

The company contended that no em- 
ployee has a right to act otherwise than 
according to proper instructions by his 
supervisors, with the quickest possible 
despatch and subject to no arbitrary ar- 
gument. 

Upon receiving additional written and 
oral evidence, the Board decided that, under 
the circumstances, the assessed discipline 
of 30 demerit marks was too severe and 
should be reduced to 20 demerit marks. 


Case No. 763—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over a claim by a conductor and crew for 
eight hours at yard rates for placing cars 
from their train on an industrial siding 
while in turnaround service. 

A conductor and crew in turnaround 
service, were ordered to handle an extra 
train consisting of 26 cars, 15 of which 
were destined for an industrial siding at 
the turnaround point. On arrival, the crew 
was required to switch out these 15 cars, 
run with them approximately two miles, 
remove empty cars from the unloading 
track at the plant and place them on an- 
other track, and then spot the loads for 
unloading. The crew claimed payment of 
eight hours at yard rates for work at the 
siding, but their claim was not approved 
by the company. 

The employees cited articles in the cur- 
rent agreement that provided that yardmen 
were entitled to all switching, transfer and 
industrial work within recognized switching 
limits, and that trainmen performing yard- 
men’s work, at points where yardmen are 
employed, will be paid yardmen’s rates. 

The company emphasized the following 
clause in one of the articles cited by the 
employees: “but this is not intended to 
prevent trainmen from performing switching 
incidental to their own train or assign- 
ment.” 

The company contended that, as the work 
was done on a Saturday, when yardmen 
are not employed, and therefore cannot be 
considered work to which yardmen are 
entitled, and as it was a part of turnaround 
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service to accommodate a client’s urgent 
request, the rule cited by the employees 
did not apply. 

Including the switching work, they spent 
only 4 hours and forty-five minutes on duty, 
the company pointed out. They were paid 
105 miles at freight rates for 46 miles 
actually run. Furthermore, the switching 
was incidental to their own train and essen- 
tial to performance of the service. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 764—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen over a fireman’s claim for 
an additional 200 miles at yard rates when 
held back from his regular assignment. 

A fireman worked his regular 8.00 a.m. 
assignment until notified by telephone that 
he was being held back to man another 
assignment at 1.30 p.m. each day, made 
necessary when steam power had to be used 
because diesel power was not available. 

The first two days after he received his 
new assignment, the fireman worked on 
his regular assignment from 8.00 a.m. until 
about 2.00 p.m., when he was ordered to 
cover the assignment on the steam engine. 

On both dates, the fireman submitted 
claims for 100 miles yard service from 8.00 
a.m. until 2.00 p.m. and an additional 100 
miles for service on the new assignment. 
The company paid his claims for the new 
assignment only. 

The employees pointed to an article of 
the current agreement stating that eight 
hours or less shall constitute a day’s work, 
and contended that the fireman was en- 
titled to both claims because he was re- 
quired, after being on duty for six hours, 
to fire a steam engine on the transfer 
assignment for eight additional hours. 

The company contended that the fireman 
persisted on covering his regular assignment 
both days despite the instructions from 
the calling bureau that he was being held 
to protect the steam locomotive at 1.30 
p.m. each day. 

The company cited a memorandum of 
agreement with the Firemen that applies 
when a fireman (helper) in spare, pool, 
yard, transfer, or other assigned service is 
withheld to protect a locomotive in passen- 
ger service or a steam locomotive. In this 
case, holding the fireman back to protect 
the steam transfer assignment was justi- 
fied by the circumstances, and the fireman 
was fully aware of the reasons why he was 
being held back from his own regular yard 
assignment. If he still insisted, on his own 
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volition, to cover his regular assignment 
when he was not required to do so, he was 
entitled only to payment of the time in ex- 
cess of the four hours under this “hold 
back” agreement, that is, from 12 noon up 
until he took over the transfer assignment 
at 1.30 p.m., and from then on, payment 
for the full time on this assignment. 

When additional evidence was presented 
by both parties before the Board, it was 
found that the employees were unable to 
obtain the company’s assurance that the 
“hold-back” agreement was being imple- 
mented at that time. Although the Board 
considered unfortunate the company’s fail- 
ure to give such assurance, the correctness 
of applying this agreement in this case was 
upheld by the Board and the contention of 
the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 765—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Express Company and The Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers over the payment 
of express commissions and transfer fees 
to CPR station agents handling express 
business. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, rep- 
resenting CPR station agents, in 1947 signed 
an agreement with the Canadian Pacific 
Express Company, concerning commission 
payments and transfer fees for handling 
express _ traffic. 

The agreement provided for remuneration 
to CPR station agents for such service in 
the form of commissions and transfer fees. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company station 
agents were designed in this context as Joint 
CPR and Express Agents. 

The agreement was to remain in force 
subject to 30 days notice in writing from 
either party of its desire to revise, modify 
or terminate it. Without serving notice, in 
1959 the Express Company discontinued 
the payment of these fees to certain station 
agents on Vancouver Island. The next year 
it discontinued them to agents elsewhere 
in British Columbia. Since then, however, 
the handling of traffic previously classified 
as “express” remained among the duties 
of station agents. 

The ORT protested to the Express Com- 
pany on behalf of the agents that this 
practice was a violation of the terms of the 
1947 agreement, which, because the Com- 
pany did not serve notice on the ORT 
about its intention to modify it, remained 
valid and binding. 

When the dispute was placed before the 
Board, the employees contended that, as 
long as the Express Company continues 
to operate as a common carrier with its 
own corporate entity in the province, it 
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must continue to respect the terms of the 
1947 agreement and to pay all commissions 
and transfer fees to CPR employees entitled 
to them in compensation for handling the 
express business. As evidence of the con- 
tinuation of the Express Company’s entity, 
the ORT cited the continuous use of C.P. 
Express stationery and forms in transacting 
the express business. 


The company’s contention stressed the 
following points: 


—The repudiation of the express com- 
mission payments and transfer fees was 
brought about only in stations included 
in the Canadian Pacific Railway integrated 
territory, where all the traffic that would 
be handled elsewhere by the Express Com- 
pany was taken over by the CPR Mer- 
chandise Services Department. 


—The 1947 agreement covers services 
rendered to the Express Company by CPR 
station agents, but because the Express 
Company does not operate in the integrated 
territory, there are no Joint CPR and Ex- 
press Agents within this area. CPR station 
agents in the integrated territory do not 
therefore render their services to the Express 
Company, but to the Merchandise Services 
Department of their employer, the CPR, 
as part of their regular duties. 


—The name of the Express Company 
continues to be used on documents relating 
to this traffic because of transitional ac- 
counting problems involving traffic moving 
between the two territories and because 
of the necessity to preserve the corporate 
name. 


The Express Company further contended 
that an article of the current agreement be- 
tween the CPR and the ORT provides for 
adjustment of rates paid to the CPR em- 
ployees when they handle Express Com- 
pany’s business. These rates were discussed 
by meetings and correspondence between 
the CPR and the ORT from July 1959 
until March 1961, when the dispute between 
the Express Company and the union was 
placed before the Board. 


The Express Company denied any viola- 
tion of the 1947 agreement as the payments 
to Joint CPR and Express Agents have not 
been discontinued outside the integrated 
area, as no Joint Agents exist in the in- 
tegrated area, and as the Express Company 
is not the handler of express traffic in the 
territories served by the CPR Merchandise 
Services Department. 


The Board, unable to reach a majority 
decision at the first hearing in April, asked 
the Minister of Labour to appoint a referee. 
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This was the first case in which the Board 
found this step necessary since its establish- 
ment in 1918. 

The referee, Prof. Bora Laskin, Q.C., 
heard additional evidence by both parties 
at the second meeting of the Board and 
noted that there was no material difference 
between the contestants as to the relevant 
facts, the issue being rather a question of 
legal intepretation of the governing collec- 
tive agreement. 

In his award, Prof. Laskin discussed the 
question of “job ownership” as related to 
the employer’s status and identity; the na- 
ture of a collective agreement as a contract 
between an employer and a trade union, 
not an individual worker; and the relation- 
ship of employees to two employers under 
different collective agreements and covering 
different operations at the same time. 

He noted that, as long as an employer 
continues to conduct business of the same 
nature and as long as that work continues 
to be performed by the same employees, 
even if he has withdrawn from conducting 
it aS a primary employer and has contracted 
some other entity to act on his behalf, the 
business still belongs to the original em- 
ployer and not to the agency. Whether the 
former’s stationery is used or not is beside 
the point. 


An employer who enters into a collective 
agreement with a trade union cannot subvert 
that collective agreement by purporting to 
hire employees to do that work outside the 
terms of the collective agreement; neither 
can he subvert it by interposing a third 
party as operator of the business while he 
remains the principal on whose behalf the 
business is being conducted. However, the 
employer is not obliged to stay in business 
for the convenience of employees or trade 


union, and if he retires or sells his business, 
he cannot then be held in breach of a 
collective agreement on that account. 

A collective agreement is not a contract 
of employment of individual workers. They 
may be entitled to the work available, but 
they will not be guaranteed work for any 
prescribed period. However, where an em- 
ployer has a business in respect of which 
he has a collective agreement with an em- 
ployees’ organization, he cannot escape his 
obligations by contracting an agent to oper- 
ate the business on his behalf. The business 
remains the employer’s and the obligations 
of the collective agreement remain his as 
well. 

No members of the ORT are employed 
exclusively by the Express Company. A 
person employed by the CPR Company as 
a station agent becomes a Joint CPR and 
Express Agent for the purpose of the 1947 
agreement by being assigned and accepting 
duties in connection with the express busi- 
ness of the Express Company. 

While the CPR acts as the agent of the 
Express Company in carrying on express 
business in the CPR integrated territory, 
on behalf of, and at rates set by the Express 
Company, the express business still belongs 
to the Express Company because in none 
save in an Operating sense is the business 
in the hands of the CPR. 

The referee’s view, therefore, was that 
the Express Company cannot escape the 
obligations of its 1947 agreement with the 
ORT, is bound by it even in the CPR in- 
tegrated territory, and must continue to pay 
the commission and transfer fees to Joint 
Agents for handling of express business in 
British Columbia. 

The referee’s award constitutes the deci- 
sion of the Board. 





Technological adjustment pay (TAP) for workers displaced by technological change 


is provided for in a new three-year contract signed by Armour & Company and two 
unions in the United States representing a total of 15,000 workers. The contract is the 
outcome of ideas developed by the Armour Automation Committee, which was established 
two years ago by the Company and the two unions concerned—the United Packinghouse 
Workers and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 


The contract calls for a graduated scale of 26 to 39 weeks pay at $65 per week, 
including unemployment compensation and wages received on other jobs, for workers 
laid off through the closing of plants or departments. Employees with five years’ service 
are eligible for the payments for 26 weeks; those with 25 years or more seniority, for 
the maximum of 39 weeks pay. ' 

The company agrees to give three months notice before closing down any operations, 
and during that time employees may apply for transfer to other jobs. If a transfer cannot 
be arranged, TAP comes into effect. Workers eligible for pension or severance pay have 
the alternative of taking TAP instead. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada rules that peaceful picketing directed at causing 
a strike in violation of the Labour Relations Act is an actionable conspiracy 


On April 25, 1961, the Supreme Court of 
Canada affirmed a judgment of the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court, Appeal Division 
(L.G. June, 1960, p. 605) affirming with 
a variation the judgment of a trial judge 
granting damages and an injunction re- 
straining peaceful picketing. The Supreme 
Court held that where union organizers, 
with some other union members, combine to 
obtain union recognition from an employer 
by resorting to peaceful picketing and strike 
without prior compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Act respecting certification, 
they pursue a lawful object by concerted 
use of unlawful means and are liable at 
common law in damages for a tortious 
conspiracy. 

In July 1958, Foundation Maritime 
Limited, under contract with the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of Canada, was en- 
gaged in the construction of a wharf at 
Saint John, New Brunswick. Although their 
unions were not certified as bargaining 
agents, the representatives of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters; the In- 
ternational Hod Carriers’, Building and 
Common Labourers’ Union of America; and 
the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers requested the company to recognize 
them as representing the units of the 
company’s employees and to bargain col- 
lectively with a view to entering into col- 
lective agreements. The unions asked for 
recognition, claiming more than 50 per 
cent of the workers as their members. The 
company refused to recognize the unions 
until they had obtained certification under 
the Labour Relations Act. 


As a result, pickets were placed on the 
sites where the construction was in pro- 
gress and the placards which the workmen 
were carrying read; “Engineers, Teamsters 
and Labourers on strike against Foundation 
Maritime Limited”. The work stoppage that 
followed lasted 5 days until an injunction 


against picketing was issued and the work 
was resumed. 

The trial judge was of the opinion that 
the cessation of work was a strike which 
was unlawful as being contrary to the pro- 
visions of S. 22(1) of the’ Act; that to 
induce and persuade the employees not to 
report for work was a tortious interference 
with the contractual relations existing be- 
tween the company and its employees; that 
there was evidence of intimidation by the 
picket line and the picketing itself in support 
of an illegal strike was unlawful. He 
awarded damages in the sum of $22,712.39 
(.G. yung; 19597-p. 6167: 

On appeal, the court agreed that there 
was a strike within the meaning of the Act. 
However, the evidence did not support the 
charge of intimidation, but there was evi- 
dence that Gagnon and other defendants 
had conspired together to injure the com- 
pany in its trade or business. Also, the Court 
held that, as the strike itself was unlawful, 
the picketing was unlawful. But the dam- 
ages awarded were considered to be ex- 
cessive and were reduced to $12,500 (L.G. 
June, 1960, p. 605). 


Mr. Justice Locke of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, rendering his judgment, noted 
that the New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Act provides the means whereby a trade 
union may be certified as a bargaining agent 
on behalf of employees, negotiate with the 
employer and enter into a collective agree- 
ment. It was shown that none of the unions 
claimed to be represented by the defendants 
had been certified as bargaining agents for 
any of the employees concerned. He noted 
that the word “strike” is defined in the 
Act to include “a cessation of work or 
refusal to work or to continue to work by 
employees in combination or in concert 
or in accordance with a common under- 
standing”. And the expression “to strike” 
is defined to include “to cease work, or to 
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refuse to work or to continue to work, in 
combination or in concert or in accordance 
with a common understanding”. Section 
72(3) of the Act reads in part: “For the 
purposes of this Act, a “unit” means a group 
of employees.” 

Section 22(1) reads: 

No employee in a unit shall strike until a 
bargaining agent has become entitled on be- 


half of the unit of employees to require their 
employer by notice under this Act to com- 


mence collective bargaining with a view to 
the conclusion or renewal or revision of a 
collective agreement and the provisions of Sec- 
tion 20 (which provides for the appointment 
of a conciliation board), or as the case may 
be, have been complied with. 


Section 23 reads: 

A trade union that is not entitled to bargain 
collectively under this Act on behalf of a 
unit of employees shall not declare or author- 
ize a strike of employees in that unit. 


Section 39 provides, inter alia, that every 
trade union that declares or authorizes a 
strike contrary to the Act is guilty of an 
offence and liable to a penalty, and Sec- 
tion 40 provides, inter alia, that every per- 
son who does anything prohibited by the 
Act is liable to a fine. 

In Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, Gagnon 
and others, the defendants in the case under 
review, decided to ignore the provisions of 
the Act and to endeavour to compel the 
company to negotiate with their unions by 
bringing about a stoppage of work. The 
statement exhibited in the placards while 
the picketing was in progress that there was 
q strike was untrue, to the knowledge of 
all of the defendants who took part in the 
picketing. Also, there was no dispute be- 
tween the company and any of its em- 
ployees of the kind commonly known as a 
trade dispute. Mr. Justice Locke agreed 
with the trial judge and with Mr. Justice 
Bridges of the Appeal Court that the action 
of the defendants in causing or inducing 
the employees to cease work was a tortious 
act for which they were liable in damages. 
The purpose of setting up the picket line 
was to inflict injury upon the company by 
halting the work for the purpose of com- 
pelling it to contract with the unions which, 
as far as the evidence goes, represented no 
one. 

The company claimed that Gagnon and 
others wrongfully and maliciously con- 
spired and combined amongst themselves 
to procure and induce the company’s em- 
ployees to abstain from continuing in its 
employment. In Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, 
the evidence showed that the actions of 
the defendants, while not malicious, never- 
theless were carried on in combination for 
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the purpose of causing injury to the com- 
pany by unlawful means. The company, 
by virtue of its contract, was entitled and 
was required to enter upon the premises 
of the Crown for the purpose of carrying 
on the work of construction and to do so 
without interference by the defendants or 
anyone else with the entry of its employees 
upon the premises. The conduct of the 
defendants in this respect, according to Mr. 
Justice Locke, was a private nuisance and, 
as damage resulted, actionable. 


In Clerk & Lindsell on Torts, 11th ed., 
p. 560, “nuisance” is defined as: 

An Act or omission which is an interference 
with, disturbance of or annoyance to a person 
in the exercise of enjoyment of (a) a right be- 
longing to him as a member of the public, 
when it is a public nuisance, or (b) his 
ownership or occupation of land or of some 
easement, quasi-easement, or other right used 
or enjoyed in connection with land, when it 
is a private nuisance. 


The company, by virtue of its contractual 
relationship with the Crown, had an ease- 
ment in the nature of a right-of-way across 
the property of the Crown in order to carry 
on its work, and that right was interfered 
with. 

Further, Mr. Justice Locke referred to 
J. Lyons and Sons v. Wilkins (1899), 1 ch. 
255, where the headnote reads: 

Per Lindley M. R. and Chitty Ly Netitko 
watch or beset a man’s house, with the view 
to compel him to do or not to do that which 
it is lawful for him not to do or to do, is, 
unless some reasonable justification for it is 
consistent with the evidence, a wrongful act: 
(1) because it is an offence within S. 7 of 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875; and (2) because it is a nuisance at com- 
mon law for which an action on the case would 
be; for such conduct seriously interferes with 
the ordinary comfort of human existance and 
the ordinary enjoyment of the house beset. 


Section 7 of the Act referred to is to the 
same effect as Section 366 of the Criminal 
Gode.t953254e4.Can. pace aot There was 
in Section 7, an exception from the penal 
provisions dealing with watching or be- 
setting, which read: 

Attending at or near the house or place where 
a person resides, or works, or carries on busi- 
ness, or happens to be, or the approach to 
such house or place, in order merely to obtain 
or communicate information, shall not be 
deemed watching or besetting within the mean- 
ing of this section. 


To the same effect is the exception in 
Section 366 of the Criminal Code. In the 
Lyons case, it was held upon the facts 
that the conduct of the defendants did 
not fall within the exception. 
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In the Quinn v. Leathem, (1901) A.C. 
495 at p. 541, Lord Lindley said that “there 
are many ways short of violence, or the 
threat of it, of compelling persons to act 
in a way which they do not like. There are 
annoyances of all sorts and degrees: picket- 
ing is a distinct annoyance, and if damage 
results in an actionable nuisance at com- 
mon law, but if confined merely to obtain- 
ing or communicating information it 1s 
rendered lawful by the Act (S. 7)”. 


Referring to the Aristocratic Restaurant 
case (L.G. 1951, p. 1553), Mr. Justice 
Locke noted that the claim that the con- 
duct above mentioned was a private nuis- 
ance was rejected by the majority of the 
court by reason of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 3 of the Trade-unions Act, which pro- 
vided, inter alia, that no officer, agent or 
servant of a trade union or any other 
person should be liable in damages for 
persuading or endeavouring to persuade by 
fair or reasonable argument, without un- 
lawful threats, intimidation or other un- 
lawful acts, any person to refuse or become 
the employee or customer of any employer. 
As there is no such statutory provision in 
New Brunswick, Mr. Justice Locke con- 
cluded, the Aristocratic Restaurant case 
does not affect the matter under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that although the picket- 
ing itself was peaceful, it would be totally 
unrealistic to regard it as an exercise of 
any right of employees to peacefully in- 
form other persons that they were on strike. 
There was no evidence that there was any- 
thing in the nature of a strike in progress 
before the placards were paraded and the 
picket line established. In his opinion, the 
purpose of the picketing and parading of 
placards was not to inform other people 
that a strike existed, but rather to create 
a situation which would result in a cessa- 
tion of work, constituting a strike within 
the meaning of the Labour Relations Act, 
Section 1(p), and thus to achieve recog- 
nition for unions which were not prepared 
to comply with the provisions of the statute 
regarding certification. 

Further, Mr. Justice Ritchie noted that 
the judgment of the trial judge which 
declared the strike and picketing to have 
been unlawful, awarded damages in the sum 
of $22,712.39 and granted an injunction 
against picketing, was based on the grounds 
that the employees had been intimidated 
by the pickets, that there had been a tor- 
tious interference with the company’s con- 
tractual relations with its employees and 
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with the Department of Public Works, and 
that any picketing in furtherance of an 
illegal strike should be restrained. 


The Appeal Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick, in affirming the 
decision of the trial judge, subject to a 
reduction of the damages to the amount of 
$12,500, based its decision on the ground 
that Gagnon and others had brought about 
a strike in contravention of the Labour Re- 
lations Act and had thus employed unlaw- 
ful means to achieve their object so as to 
make them parties to an actionable con- 
spiracy and liable for the damages and 
subject to restraint by injunction from repe- 
tition of any acts in furtherance of such 
unlawful means. 


In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion, a con- 
spiracy consists not merely in the intention 
of two or more but in the agreement of 
two or more to do an unlawful act or to 
do a lawful act by unlawful means. The 
essence of the crime of conspiracy lies in 
the agreement itself, which may be punish- 
able, although no action has been taken in 
this respect, but the tort of conspiracy 
sounds in damages and is concerned only 
with the effect upon others of steps taken to 
carry out such an agreement. Gagnon and 
others had formed a common design to 
obtain recognition for the uncertified unions, 
which would not in itself have been unlaw- 
ful, but they had agreed to achieve this 
end by organizing and creating a stoppage 
of work at the company’s premises. In 
carrying out this design, they enlisted the 
aid of others who thus became parties to 
the agreement. In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s 
opinion, there could be no doubt that the 
means employed by them resulted in dam- 
ages to the company, but the question is 
whether or not these means were unlawful 
in such manner as to taint the whole agree- 
ment with the tortious quality necessary 
to give rise to liability. 

Both the trial judge and the Appeal Divi- 
sion were satisfied that the stoppage of work 
constituted a strike which was in con- 
travention of Section 22(1) of the Labour 
Relations Act and therefore unlawful, but 
there was a wide difference between the 
parties as to the true meaning to be at- 
tached to this subsection. The company con- 
tended that the purpose and effect of Sec- 
tion 22 (1) is to prohibit all employees 
from striking unless and until a bargaining 
agent has been certified to act on their be- 
half and until the collective bargaining and 
conciliation procedures established by the 


Act. failed. 
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On the other hand, Counsel for Gagnon 
and other defendants argued that the pro- 
hibition was only directed against employees 
who were members of a group on behalf 
of which application for certification had 
been made to the Board, and that it was 
only effective during the time those em- 
ployees were waiting for the Board’s deci- 
sion. In support of the latter contention, it 
was argued that the words “no employee in 
a unit shall strike. . .” as used in Section 
22(1) should be construed as meaning “no 
employee in a unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining shall strike”, and that a 
unit on whose behalf an application for 
certification had been made was to be 
regarded as a “unit appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining”. On this basis, it was 
further argued that the prohibition did not 
extend to the strike organized by the de- 
fendants because, at the time of the strike, 
no application for certification had been 
made on behalf of the employees concerned. 


In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion, when the 
Act is read as a whole, its language gives 
no support to the contention that the Legis- 
lature intended the word “unit”, as first 
used in Section 22 (1), to have the limited 
meaning of “a unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining”, nor, in his opinion, does 
“a group of employees” become “a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining” simply 
because a trade union claims that it has that 
character when making application for cer- 
tification under Section 6. A “unit” cannot 
have the status of one which is “appropriate 
for collective bargaining” until the Board 
has decided the question. Consequently, 
Mr. Justice Ritchie rejected the submission 
that the prohibition contained in Section 
22(1) only applies to employees on whose 
behalf an application for certification is 
pending before the Board. Further, he added 
that the Labour Relations Act is designed to 
secure a greater measure of industrial peace 
by encouraging collective bargaining and 
conciliation procedures rather than strikes 
as a method of resolving industrial disputes. 
This aim, in his opinion, would be gravely 
hampered if the effect of the language used 
in Section 22(1) was that the employees 
who ignored the Act could strike without 
offending its provisions. It was Mr. Justice 
Ritchie’s view that the regulation of a sys- 
tem whereby collective bargaining and con- 
ciliation procedures were to be exhausted 
before resorting to strikes was one of the 
chief functions which the Labour Relations 
Act intends to accomplish and, therefore, 
he could not agree that by using the phrase 
“No employee in a unit shall strike. . .” 
instead of “No employee shall strike. . .” 
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the Legislature intended Section 22(1) to 
have the effect of relieving employees who 
disregard the Act from any obligation to 
make use of those procedures for which 
such elaborate provision was made else- 
where in the Act. In conclusion, he held 
that Gagnon and other defendants organ- 
ized, directed and participated in a cessation 
of work constituting a “strike” within the 
meaning the Act on the part of a group 
of employees who were prohibited from 
striking by terms of Section 22(1). As they 
deliberately adopted this unlawful means 
of achieving their object, they must, together 
with those who were persuaded to join 
their enterprise, bear the responsibility for 
any damage which resulted to the company. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie referred also to Sec- 
tion 40 of the Act, which provides a penalty 
for breach of Section 22(1). A prosecu- 
tion in such instance depends on the consent, 
in writing, of the Board and the require- 
ment of such consent does not alter the 
fact that Section 22(1) constitutes a man- 
datory prohibition enforceable by penalty if 
the Board deems it appropriate to consent 
to such method of enforcement. 

In the case of Therien vy. International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard of the British Columbia Court of Ap- 
peal (L.G. 1959, p. 398), considered 
whether breaches of the Labour Relations 
Act of that Province constituted “illegal 
means” whereby the company in question 
was induced to cease doing business with the 
plaintiff. In this connection he said: 

In relying upon Ss. 4 and 6 of the statute 
the plaintiff is not to be taken as asserting a 
statutory course of action. The plaintiff is 
here founding upon a common law cause within 
Hodges v. Webb, (1920), 2 Ch. 70, which re- 
quires as one of the elements that an illegal 
means be used or threatened. To ascertain 
whether the means was illegal enquiry may be 
made both at common law and at statute law. 


When the Therien case reached the Su- 
preme Court of Canada (L.G. 1960, p. 
276), Mr. Justice Locke, speaking on behalf 
of the majority of the court, said: 


I agree with Sheppard, J.A. that in relying 
upon these sections of the Act the respondent 
is asserting, not a statutory cause of action, 
but a common law cause of action, and that 
to ascertain whether the means employed were 
illegal inquiry may be made both at common 
law and of the statute law. 


In the light of those observations, Mr. 
Justice Ritchie held that it was unnecessary 
to determine whether or not a breach of 
Section 22(1) of the Labour Relations Act 
gave rise to a statutory cause of action be- 
cause inquiry “made of the statute law” in 
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the case at bar disclosed that the means 
employed by the defendants were pro- 
hibited, and this of itself supplied the in- 
gredient necessary to change a lawful agree- 
ment which would not give rise to a cause 
of action into a tortious conspiracy, the 
carrying out of which exposed the conspira- 
tors to an action for damages. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie agreed with Mr. Jus- 
tice Bridges of the Appeal Court that it 
was not necessary for the company to prove 
that actual breaches of contract took place 
in order to sustain the plea of conspiracy 
because the evidence supported the allega- 
tion that Gagnon and other defendants 
wrongfully conspired to procure, cause and 
induce the employees of the company to 
abstain from work. 


In conclusion, Mr. Justice Ritchie, with 
whom the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Cartwright concurred, would dismiss the 
appeal. 


Mr. Justice Judson, dissenting, held that 
Section 22(1) of the Act applied to pro- 
hibit a strike only where an application for 
certification was pending, and there was 
no breach of the Act that would make the 
conduct of Gagnon and other defendants a 
tortious conspiracy. As the conduct of the 
defendants was neither tortious nor criminal, 
it was an unwarranted extension of civil 
conspiracy to make a strike for a proper 
purpose actionable in conspiracy merely 
because of a violation of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Gagnon et al. v. Foundation 
Maritime Ltd. (1961), 28 D.L.R. (2), Part 
3, ply 4; 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Alberta issues new regulations governing high altitude tests for certain gas 
appliances and revises its vacation order, changing the amount of vacation pay 


In Alberta, the vacation order, which was 
revised earlier this year to provide for a 
two-week vacation after a year’s service, 
was again revised to provide that an em- 
ployee must receive his regular pay for each 
week of his annual vacation. Amendments 
to the regulations under the Gas Protection 
Act set out high altitude tests for certain 
gas appliances. 

Other regulations deal with hours of 
work of beauty parlour employees in Sas- 
katoon, the coverage of the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and a seasonal 
exemption from the British Columbia Hours 
of Work Act. 


FEDERAL 
Territorial Lands Act 


Public Lands Grants Act 


New Canada Oil and Gas Land Regula- 
tions and Canada Oil and Gas Drilling 
and Production Regulations have been 
issued under the Territorial Lands Act 
and the Public Lands Grants Act. Gazetted 
June 28, the new regulations were approved 
by P.C. 1961-797. They replace the Can- 
ada Oil and Gas Regulations which were 
approved by P.C. 1960-474 (L.G. 1960, p. 
715). The safety provisions are almost en- 
tirely the same as previously. 
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PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Alberta has issued Alta. Reg. 169/61 
governing high altitude tests for certain gas 
appliances and Alta. Reg. 174/61 govern- 
ing temporary gas installations under the 
Gas Protection Act. They were gazetted 
June 30. 

Alta. Reg. 169/61, amending Alta. Reg. 
637/57, as amended (L.G. 1960, p. 76), 
becomes effective May 1, 1962. It provides 
that, before being used, sold, displayed, ad- 
vertised or offered for sale in Alberta, cer- 
tain gas appliances must be tested and 
listed as approved in accordance with the 
testing requirements for gas appliances for 
use at high altitudes authorized by the Inter- 
provincial Gas Approvals Council. These 
gas appliances are: central heating appli- 
ances, including steam and hot water boil- 
ers; room heaters and unit heaters, and 
water heaters. 

Other gas appliances will be subject to 
similar high altitude tests before acceptance 
if field operation indicates that their opera- 
tion at high altitudes would be unsafe. 

Gas appliances which carry an unex- 
pired high altitude rating from the 
Calgary Gas Approval Laboratory and are 
listed by the Canadian Gas Association 
for use at high altitudes will be exempted 
from these requirements until May 1, 1963. 
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Alta. Reg. 174/61 further amends Alta. 
Reg. 636/57 (L.G. 1958, p. 411). It em- 
powers the Gas Inspection Branch of the 
Department of Labour to give permission to 
a supplier to connect up to temporary or 
incompleted permanent gas installations 
without obtaining a temporary permit, as 
previously required. This permission will 
be valid for 90 days but may be extended 
for a further period of 90 days at the dis- 
cretion of the Inspection Branch. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The Alberta Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions has replaced the vacation order issued 
in May (L.G. July, p. 691) by another 
order which was gazetted on July 15 as 
Alta. Reg. 190/61 to take effect from date 
of publication. 

The length of the vacation is the same 
as that in the order issued earlier this 
year, two weeks after a year’s employment, 
but the amount of vacation pay has been 
changed. Instead of 4 per cent of regular 
pay for the vacation year, the new order 
provides that an employee must receive his 
regular pay for each week of his vacation 
and includes a definition in effect prior to 
June 1. The revised order also restores a 
qualifying period for vacation pay on 
termination of employment and makes some 
minor changes in the definition of one 
year’s service and in the provisions dealing 
with pro rated vacations and period in 
which employment must be given. 


The definition of a year’s employment is 
substantially the same and means 12 con- 
secutive months from the date employment 
actually began or from the date an em- 
ployee became entitled to an annual vaca- 
tion under any custom, agreement or con- 
tract of employment which ensures him 
vacation benefits comparable to those in 
the order and each subsequent period of 
12 consecutive months (previously each 
subsequent year thereafter). In addition, 
every employee, whether fuil-time or part- 
time, must have worked not less than 90 
per cent of the regular working days in the 
establishment or business of the employer in 
order to qualify for a vacation. As before, 
the order stipulates that an employee’s 
vacation period must be counted as days 
worked when calculating entitlement to 
vacation in the following year. 


Like the earlier order issued this year, the 
new order provides that an employee with 
a year or more service who has failed to 
meet the prescribed work requirements 
must be given a vacation calculated on a 
pro rata basis. It states that such an em- 
ployee must be given an annual vacation 
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with regular pay on a pro rata basis bear- 
ing the same relationship to two weeks 
with regular pay as the number of days 
worked bears to 90 per cent of the regular 
working days in the establishment or busi- 
ness. 

Under the revised order an employee 
must have worked at least 30 days in 
order to qualify for vacation pay on ter- 
mination of employment. This 30-day 
qualifying period had been in effect until 
June 1 this year but was dropped when 
the order was first revised this year. An 
employee whose services are terminated be- 
fore he becomes eligible for an annual vaca- 
tion must receive an amount equal to four 
per cent of his regular pay for the period 
of employment. An employee who is en- 
titled to a vacation but has not taken it 
must be paid his vacation pay plus an 
amount equal to four per cent of his regular 
pay since he last became entitled to an 
annual vacation. 

The definition of regular pay in effect 
prior to June 1 has been restored. If an 
employee is paid on a monthly basis, his 
vacation pay for each week of his annual 
vacation is to be determined by dividing 
his monthly wage by 43. Where wages are 
paid by the hour, day or week, vacation 
pay must be calculated on the basis of 
the actual rate of wages for the period 
immediately preceding the employee’s an- 
nual vacation. If an employee is_ paid 
wholly or partly on a commission or piece- 
work basis, his vacation pay must be based 
on his average wages for the term of em- 
ployment or for the last 12 months pre- 
ceding the vacation, whichever is the 
shorter period. As before, where an em- 
ployer makes deductions for board or lodg- 
ing or both from an employee’s wages, regu- 
lar pay must include the cash value of 
such deductions. These provisions apply 
whether a vacation is given during the year 
in which it accrues or is taken in the pre- 
scribed 12-month period after date of en- 
titlement. 

Under the revised order, an employee 
may, upon request, be granted his vaca- 
tion in two one-week periods, whereas the 
previous order required a vacation to be 
taken in one unbroken period. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


In Alberta, feed chopping mills were 
brought under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act by Alta. Reg. 176/61 gazetted 
June 30. 

(Continued on page 958) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance at end of June 22 per cent lower 
than month earlier and 10 per cent below year-earlier figure, statistics” show 


Number of initial claims filed during month 30 per cent smaller than in May 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 266,900 on June 30, a 
decrease of 22 per cent from 341,000 on 
May 31 and 10 per cent below the 296,400 
recorded on June 30, 1960. 


Male claimants, fewer by some 65,500, 
accounted for about 90 per cent of the 
month-to-month decline. 


Initial and renewal claims filed during 
June totalled 112,800. This represents a 30- 
per-cent decline from the 162,100 claims 
received during May and a 10-per-cent drop 
from June last year. 


The average weekly estimate of benefici- 
aries for June was 249,600, compared with 
536,500 for May and 275,900 for June 1960. 


Total payments amounted to $25.9 mil- 
lion for June as against $58.7 million for 
May and $26.8 million for June 1960. 


The average benefit payment per week 
compensated was $23.57 in June, $23.68 in 
May, and $22.11 in June 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
June showed that insurance books or con- 
tributions cards were issued to 4,172,581 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1961. 

At June 30, employers registered num- 
bered 332,010, a decrease of 332 since May 
SIS LOGT! 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 


+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. During the sea- 
sonal benefit period, claims in process are classed 
as regular until the computation of their contri- 
bution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


—— 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June, 10,782 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 7,562 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 132 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,088 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions* were begun in 317 cases, 
108 against employers and 209 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications* of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 2,164. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in June totalled $26,- 
108,825.20, compared with $26,021,228.93 
in May and $23,735,928.09 in June 1960. 

Benefits paid in June totalled $25,890,- 
433.13, compared with $58,704,100.43 in 
May and $26,841,962.03 in June 1960. 

The balance in the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund on June 30 was $110,270,- 
314.33; on May 31 it was $110,051,922.26 
and on June 30, 1960 it was $296,187,- 


ATT AO. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1850, June 30, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The question 
for decision by the Umpire is whether the 
claimant had good cause for failing to 
accept a situation notified to him on Decem- 
ber 16, 1960 (section 59 (1) (a) of the 
Act). 

The claimant, who resides in Peter- 
borough, Ont., filed a renewal application 
for benefit at the National Employment 
Office in that city on October 20, 1960, 
and was registered for employment as a 
portable grinder. He had worked as a 
labourer in Peterborough for the A............ 
Company from October 7, 1960 to October 
19, 1960, when he was laid off because 
of a shortage of work. His rate of pay was 
$1.35 an hour. Previous to this, he had 
been employed in the Receiving Department 
Of the 7 eae Company, Peterborough, 
from June 23, 1959 to March 11, 1960, 
when he was also laid off because of a 
work shortage. His rate of pay was $75 
a week. 

The renewal claim referred to above 
was allowed and he drew benefit until his 
benefit rights thereunder became exhausted. 
A seasonal benefit period was established 
beginning December 11, 1960. 

The claimant’s “Master Application for 
Employment” (Form UIC 701M) indicates 
the following: 

Dec.13/60: 

Interviewed applicant. Said he had to have 
any type of employment. Inquired about winter 


work projects. Said he was interested in this 
type of work. 


On December 16, 1960, the local office 
of the Commission notified the claimant of 
an offer of temporary employment of four 
weeks’ duration with the City of Peter- 
borough as a labourer on a winter work 
project at a wage of $1.47 an hour. The 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work was reported to be $1.00 
to $1.47 an hour. The hours of work were 
eight a day and 40 a week, day work. The 
place of work was seven blocks distant 
from his home. The claimant stated: “I 
did not accept the job on account of not 
having winter equipment such as winter 
boots, socks, underwear, gloves, caps—such 
articles would cost me around $15 which 
I did not have.” 

The local office commented: “Claimant 
stated he would have accepted job except 
that because of Xmas & New Years he 
would only be working 3 days first week 
and 4 the second & all told only 4 weeks.” 
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On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance Officer notified the claimant by letter 
on December 22, 1960 that he was dis- 
qualified and that benefit was suspended 
from December 11, 1960 to January 7, 1961 
(four weeks) because, in his opinion, the 
claimant had, without good cause, failed to 
accept a situation in suitable employment 
(section 59 (1) (a) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees in a letter dated January 31, 1961. 
Although the appeal was not received in 
the local office within the prescribed time 
limit of 30 days, it was allowed to proceed 
to the board. At the same time the insurance 
officer referred the board to relevant deci- 
sions of the Umpire, viz., CUBs 883 and 
1422. 


In support of the claimant’s appeal, Ray 
Peters, Co-Chairman, Peterborough General 
Union for Unemployed Workers, in a sub- 
mission to the board of referees dated Feb- 
ruary 22, 1961, stated: 

. . .In the early fall, the claimant had ap- 
plied for work on the Winter Works Projects. 

He was told by the Unemployment Insurance 
Official that his name would be listed. 

However, this was in a period during which 
the weather was considerably milder than in 
December, and the claimant hoped that he 
would be selected at an early date. 

The claimant was notified on December 16th, 
1960, that a job was available on a City 
Winter Works Project. 

He went to see the supervisor of the Project, 
and discussed the problem of adequate clothing. 


When [the claimant] explained his problem 
to [the project Supervisor] he was told that 
he [the Supervisor] did not think anything 
could be held against [the claimant] as he 
had to send a man home in the previous 
week who also did not have adequate 
clothing. 


[The claimant] reported to the local UIC 
office and explained his reason for non- 
acceptance. This was on a Friday afternoon 
and [the claimant] had been expected to 
take this job on the following Monday, 
December 19, 1960. 


[The claimant] knew of no way that he 
could obtain adequate clothing and we 
categorically deny that the reason was 
because of [the claimant’s] understanding 
of short work weeks over the Christmas and 
New Year’s week. 


[The claimant’s] reason was simply that 
he did not have adequate clothing to work 
outside during this period. 
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After December 16, 1960, [the claimant] 
asked a Civic Welfare Assistance Official if 
they would supply him with such clothing, 
but this request was denied. 


The general Welfare Assistance Act under 
which Welfare Administrators operate does 
not provide for a clothing allowance which 
would be necessary in this case. It is our 
strong position that by any standard of 
working conditions this offered situation in 
temporary employment was not suitable 
under the circumstances. 


[The claimant] for almost all of his work- 
ing periods during the past 13 years has 
been employed in industry at jobs performed 
in an industrial plant...We will quote a 
letter which appeared in the February 4, 
1961 issue of our local newspaper the 
Peterborough Examiner which outlines this 
problem and how employees regularly 
affected recognized the need to be properly 
clothed. 


Thanks for Clothing 


Sir: May we, the men on the Winter- 
works project at the Filtration plant, use 
your column to thank publicly Mr. James 
Harrison and all the regular employees, 
for the many articles of clothing given 
to us by him and his staff. Their gener- 
osity and personal concern in this very 
cold weather is more than very deeply 
appreciated. Again may we thank you 
and bless you. 


We believe that if [the claimant] had in 
fact taken this work there is a possibility 
that he could have been subjected to pneu- 
monia, and even possibly death due to the 
severe weather conditions which occur in 
Our-G@ountry <5: 


A board of referees heard the case in 
Oshawa, Ont., on February 22, 1961. The 
claimants and Mr. Peters attended the hear- 
ing. The unanimous decision of the board 
reads: 


... During the hearing the claimant and his 
representative repeatedly stated that the reason 
for not accepting the employment was lack of 
adequate clothing and did also stress the fact 
that the supervisor of the project had explained 
to the claimant a previous employee had been 
sent home for insufficient clothing the previous 
week. The claimant further explained that he 
had no means of purchasing clothing or ob- 
taining credit in order to get the clothing, also 
that he was notified about the job on the Fri- 
day and had to be at work the following 
Monday, which again did not give him suffi- 
cient time to try and obtain said clothing. 
The representative explained that this winter 
project was cleaning up along the shores of 
Little Lake and this was during the coldest 
time of the year that he had experienced. 


The Board noted that claimant had been 
mostly employed in industry and would hardly 
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be expected to have clothing suitable for the 
kind of job offered. The Board also noted the 
duration of the job which made it impractical 
to obtain clothing for such a short time. How- 
ever, after considering all evidence, the Board 
consider this employment unsuitable. 

The Insurance Officer’s decision is reversed 
and the claimant’s appeal is allowed. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and stated: 


Exhibits show that the claimant asked for 
work on winter work projects. However, con- 
trary to what is stated by the union representa- 
tive, the claimant indicated that he was in- 
terested in work on the winter work projects 
not only in the early fall, but specifically on 
13 December 1960, as evidenced by the record 
of the interview. . . 


The board of referees erred in finding that 
the employment was not suitable in the claim- 
ant’s case because he had been mostly em- 
ployed in industry and could hardly be ex- 
pected to have clothing suitable for the kind 
of job offered. The board failed to take into 
account that considerable time had elapsed 
since the claimant held regular employment 
in industry. His last period of employment as 
an assembler for the B-Company was termin- 
ated nearly 2 years before and his latest regu- 
lar employment of any duration was of an un- 
skilled nature in the Receiving Department of 
the Z-Company in Peterborough where he 
was laid off in March 1960. After that date, 
he only worked in a few jobs of short dura- 
tion, as a labourer, the last one being on con- 
struction work for 2 weeks. The board also 
failed to take into account the fact that the 
claimant had applied for work on the winter 
work projects as late as 13 December 1960. 


Under these circumstances, it is submitted 
that the work offered was clearly suitable em- 
ployment within the meaning of section 59(3) 
of the Act and the onus was on the claimant 
to prove good cause for his failure to accept it. 


The reason advanced by the claimant for his 
failure does not appear to be the action of a 
prudent individual, particularly as he had the 
weekend to prepare himself for the job. He 
refused the job without even attempting to 
borrow what clothing he lacked on a tempor- 
ary basis or as a last resort seek the assistance 
of a welfare agency. To be eligible for benefit 
under section 54(2)(a) of the Act, a claimant 
is required to be ready, willing and able to 
accept suitable employment immediately it is 
offered. This implies that he is equipped so 
far as clothing is concerned to meet all reason- 
able requirements. This applies particularly in 
a situation such as this, where all that was 
required was ordinary warm clothing which 
most people have. . . 


In a letter dated May 20, 1961, the 
claimant requested an oral hearing before 
the Umpire. His letter contained also the 
following observations for consideration by 
the Umpire: 

. In the statement “Grounds for the In- 
surance Officers Appeal” there appears the 
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siatement that all that was required was or- 
dinary warm work clothing which most people 
have—I would disagree that only ordinary 
warm work clothing was needed and would 
state that on the contrary exceptionally warm 
work clothing was needed. Secondly, I would 
disagree that most persons have what is called 
warm work clothing for working outside in the 
winter time. Particularly in the case of a person 
unemployed for a prolonged period of time 
there would be only a percentage so equipped. 

I maintain that to attempt to force a person 
to work outside under these conditions would 
not be the act of a good employer. In fact 
even a bad employer would have to consider 
the consequences of doing so. 

The Insurance Officer fails to take into ac- 
count the subject of my discussion with the 
Supervisor of the winter works project in 
Peterborough. 

In respect to the type of work I have either 
worked on or applied for since I was laid off 
at the B-Co.—I think that this proved I 
am capable of and available for work. 

In respect to the CUBs mentioned—I would 
respectfully submit that in the case of CUB 
883, I believe the dispute involved the rate of 
pay which I have not used as an argument in 
my case. In addition the work was work that 
she could have easily performed, while in my 
case it is precisely the opposite due to lack of 
winter work clothing. 

In respect to CUB 1422, again I interpret 
the problem as being one connected with the 
rate of pay and where the work was such that 
she could easily perform. 

The foregoing is not intended to be all of 
the argument that I may put forward but is 
simply some observations I have made for 
consideration by the Umpire. 


The hearing before the Umpire was held 
in Toronto, Ont., on June 16, 1961, and 
attended by the claimant and his represen- 
tative, Ray Peters. The Unemployment In- 
surance Commission was represented by 
John A. G. MacDonald, a solicitor of its 
Legal Branch. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that the employment that was 
notified to the claimant on December 16, 
1960 was suitable within the meaning of 
the applicable provisions of the Act. Con- 
sequently, the only question to be decided 
in this case is whether the claimant proved 
he had good cause for failing to accept 
such employment. 

In this connection, the unanimous deci- 
sion of the board of referees is clearly to 
the effect that the reasons the claimant gave 
for not accepting the temporary employ- 
ment of four weeks’ duration, viz., lack of 
adequate winter clothing and lack of money 
to buy any on such short notice, were 
valid reasons in his particular circumstances. 

As the facts before me are entirely the 
same as those which were before the board 
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of referees and as it is manifest that the 
members of the board reached their deci- 
sion after weighing the evidence and examin- 
ing it in the light of their knowledge of the 
local conditions, I decide to confirm the 
board’s decision and to dismiss the insur- 
ance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1863, July 21, 1961 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
at the local office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission at St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., on January 17, 1961 and registered 
for employment as a labourer. He stated on 
that occasion that he was taking part in the 
television program L’heure des Quilles 
shown on Sunday afternoons at 4 o'clock 
on the French language channel of the 
Ghee. 

In this respect, he added: “I do not have 
a contract of employment, the money I 
receive is only a gift and not a salary. I 
have been unemployed and available for 
work since January 11, 1961.” 

According to information provided by 
the insurance officer, this television pro- 
gram consists of a three-game match be- 
tween two bowlers. The players receive the 
following prizes. 


$50.00 to the winner of one game. 


$25.00 to the player who gets 200 points 
or more in one game 


$1,000.00 for a perfect game 
$75.00 for the winner of all three games 


$50.00 to the player who bowls a total 
of 600 or more 


$50.00 more to the player who bowls 
700 or more 


$25.00 as a consolation prize plus travel- 
ling expenses if the player resides out- 
side Montreal. 


On January 23, 1961, the claimant stated 
in writing the amounts he had won on two 
Sundays since the beginning of his claim. 
His statement reads as follows: 

I take part in the bowling hour on the C.B.C. 

I only have a verbal agreement according to 
which if I lose I shall receive $25.00 as a 
consolation prize plus $15.00 for my travelling 
expenses as I live outside Montreal (players 
who live in Montreal do not receive this 
amount of $15.00). 

If I win, I receive $50.00 per game, plus 
$25.00 for each game of over 200 points and 
$50.00 if the cross exceeds 600. 

On January 15, 1961, I received the following 
amount: $25.00 for winning over 200 points 
and $50.00 for each game won (75.00x3 = 
$225.00) plus $75.00 because my total exceeded 
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that of my opponent, plus $50.00 for having 
obtained a cross exceeding 600 points (amount 
won $350.00). 


On January 22nd, I received $50.00 for 
winning one game plus $75.00 for the match, 
plus $25.00 for having exceeded 200 in the 
third game (total $150.00). The money is paid 
me by the C.B.C. 


On February 3, 1961, the insurance officer 
sent the claimant the following notice: 


Under sections 172 and 173 of the Regula- 
tions, salaries earned by a claimant in respect of 
work accomplished for an employer are de- 
termined as earnings attributable to the period 
for which they are payable. 


Thus, according to the information provided, 
your earnings have been determined as $362.70 
and $162.70 for the weeks beginning the 15th 
and 22nd January, 1961, respectively. 


On February 13, 1961, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees. He stated: 

. . .| wish to appeal to a board of referees 
and to receive an explanation in writing as to 
why I cannot receive benefit for the three 
weeks in question. To my way of thinking, 
this is not a salary, as any salary is subject 
to income tax and this money is not, for the 
simple reason that it is not a salary. We do 
not earn a living by bowling, on the con- 
trary, it costs a lot of money to become a 
good enough player to take part in this bowl- 
ing program. 


On March 3, 1961, board of referees 
heard the appeal in the presence of the 
claimant at Drummondville, Que. The 
board unanimously granted the appeal and 
reversed the insurance officer’s decision. The 
board’s decision reads in part as follows: 


The claimant appeared before the board 
of referees. According to the facts appearing 
in the file and following the statements made 
by the claimant, the latter takes part in the 
CBC bowling program when his name is drawn 
by chance. When his name is drawn, he goes 
and bowls, and the agreement on the benefits 
he earns is explained in Exhibit No. 2. The 
claimant explained to us that he has signed no 
written contract with the CBC or with the 
company sponsoring the bowling hour program 
and that, moreover, there is no verbal agree- 
ment of the character of hiring of services. 


It is therefore correct to say that when the 
claimant bowls, he is not working for the 
X-Company or the CBC. He merely wins a 
certain sum of money as if he were taking 
part in a bingo or any other game of chance 
and skill. Section 172A clearly indicates in 
subsection A that the revenue must be de- 
rived from services rendered to a person. Such 
is not the case in this instance and the claimant 
even explained to us that he is entirely free 
to take part or not to take part in the bowling 
program, and that he is not penalized in any 
way if he fails to take part. Therefore, this is 
not a payment for services rendered but 
merely a gratuity he receives if he submits to 
certain conditions. The claimant is in no way 
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working independently, as he does not even 
know ahead of time if he will be playing on 
such or such date. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on April 28, 1961. His reasons for 
appeal contain the following remarks: 

We submit that the board of referees was 
in error when deciding that the revenues ob- 
tained by the claimant at L’heure Des Quilles 
were not earnings. Under Regulation 172, 
money does not necessarily have to be paid for 
services rendered nor does the claimant have to 
be engaged as an employee. All that is re- 
quired is that the revenues should be derived 
from services rendered on behalf of someone. 
In bowling for the CBC television program, the 
claimant was performing services for certain 
people. It would definitely seem that these 
services were rendered directly to the CBC 
who produces the program and pays those 
competing. 

However, it is not necessary that such be the 
case, nor that the services be rendered to the 
sponsor or to any particular person. 

There is no doubt that in taking part in 
the program as a competitor, the claimant 
provided viewers with pleasant entertainment 
through his efforts and skill. Without such 
active participation on his part, the claimant 
would not have obtained the income which he, 
in fact, received and thus this income is in- 
deed derived from services rendered by the 
claimant on behalf of some person, as provided 
under Regulation 172(1) (a). 

In a letter dated May 5, 1961, the claim- 
ant explained that he first had to take part 
in three matches to be placed among those 
who would take part in the television pro- 
gram and that to do so he had had to 
spend a certain sum of money. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The rele- 
vant part of Unemployment Insurance 
Regulation 172 reads as follows: 

(1) The earnings of a claimant to be taken 
into account for the purpose of determining, 
under section 56 of the Act, the amount of 
benefit payable to him and for all other pur- 
poses related to entitlement to benefit, except 
contributions payable, are as follows:— 

(a) all the claimant’s income arising out 
of his services for any person... 

(i) whether such services. . .are under a 
contract of service or any other 
contract. .. 


In the present case, the evidence estab- 
lishes that the claimant received $350 on 
January 15, 1961, and $150 on January 22. 
1961 for taking part in the program L’heure 
des Quilles. Thus, the questions now arising 
are as follows: 

1. Was such income derived from “serv- 
ices rendered by the claimant on 
behalf of some person”? 

2. In the affirmative, were these services 
services rendered “by virtue of a con- 
tract of service or any other contract”? 

(Continued on page 958) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 262 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 351 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

7 (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 





Department No of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production 155 $589,995.00 
Post Office 6 76,662.91 
RC MEP:! 1 4,071.60 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 


equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $1,879.47 was collected from five contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 39 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Lennoxville Que: Fabi & Fils Ltee, laying gravel road beds, asphalt paving of bull 
paddocks & construction of steel fencing, Dairy Cattle Centre, Experimental Farm. near 
Birch Hills Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, construction of community project. Vegreville 
Alta: Permasteel (Alberta) Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated steel extension to Soil 
Sub-Station. Whitehorse Y T: Ben Leveille, construction of farm cottage, Experimental 
Farm. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: Walter Mansveld, *painting interior of Bldg 508. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Peyton’s Flower Shop, *fertilizing & seeding lawns; Griffin Construction 
Co, *site improvement; Peyton’s Flower Shop, *landscaping; Sidney Burry & Son, exterior 
painting of 50 houses (CMHC 1/52) & 96 houses (CMHC 5/56). Saint John N B: 
Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of 100 housing units (FP 4/59). Nitro Que: 
Regional Construction, paving of streets; Home Alteration Co, repairs to six house founda- 
tions; Daniels & Mannard Ltd, exterior painting of 217 houses. Cornwall Ont: A Rose & 
Sons, site improvement & planting for 125 housing units (FP 3/57). Ottawa Ont: O’Leary’s 
(1956) Ltd, *re-paving, Strathcona Heights; Bailey Meter Co Ltd, *installation of damper 
controls, Strathcona Heights; Honeywell Controls Ltd, *installation of outside temperature 
controls, Strathcona Heights. Petawawa Ont: Minerva Construction Co & Bachetti & Sons 
Construction, site improvement & planting, Areas A & C (DND 13/58, phase 11); Thomas 
G Wilcox & Sons, site improvement & planting, Area B (DND 13/58, phase 11). Brandon 
Man: Froggett & Van Der Mout Painting, exterior painting of 43 housing units (VR 3/48). 
Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, *exterior painting of houses. Regina Sask: J H 
From, site improvement & planting for 110 housing units (FP 1/59). Vancouver BG 
Neil Meyer Ltd, exterior painting of 280 housing units (VR #6); Continental Painters 
& Decorators, exterior painting of apartment bldgs & housing units (AECL); Arli Con- 
tracting, *interior decorating of apartments, New Westminster, Fraserview & Renfrew 
Projects. Vernon B C: Hansen & Molder, *exterior painting of houses. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd, waterproofing & 
roof repairs, Shubenacadie IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Semans Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, plumbing & general renovations, Portage la Prairie IRS. Crooked Lake 
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Indian Agency Sask: Hancock Plumbing Ltd, installation of package heating boiler, 
Cowessess IRS. File Hills Ow Appelle Indian Agency Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, 
construction of foundations, basements, etc at Little Black Bear Reserve, moving of two 
bldgs from Key Reserve & installation of heating systems, etc. Meadow Lake Indian 
Agency Sask: Klawon Construction Ltd, moving & relocating one classroom school, Black 
Lake. Athabasca Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of two 
classrooms, Chipewyan IDS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, 
general alterations (Phase 3), Edmonton IRS. Bella Coola Indian Agency B C: Turner 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of two bedroom staff residence, Kitasso IR. Kamloops 
Indian Agency B C: Western Builders & Contractors Ltd, repairs & improvements to 
Kamloops IRS. 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Hi-Lite Electric Ltd, installation of aerodrome lighting, 
RCAF Station. Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of extension to 
cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, repairing 
& seal coating, asphalt paving, HMC Dockyard. Camp Gagetown N B: Phillips Contracting 
Ltd, gravel surfacing of roads, training area. Bagotville Que: Oliva Gauthier Ltee, erection 
& finishing of prefabricated steel bldg, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Marin & Plante Co 
Ltd, installation of 28 sirens. St Johns Que: Foster Wheeler Ltd, *supply & erection of 
two steam generating units, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: J O Lambert Inc, rebuilding 
of ash shilo. Shirley Bay (Ottawa) Ont: Landino Zuccarini, construction of biological 
evaluation bldg, DRB. Trenton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, aerodrome 
pavement repairs & slurry seal, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Carter Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of PT & Recreation bldg. Winnipeg Man: Inter-City Building Industries 
Ltd, extension to fire hall, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Engineering (1958) Ltd, 
extension of runway 03-21, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Arthur A Voice Construction Co 
Ltd, asphalt paving, RCAF Station. Kamloops B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of gravel road, RCNAD. Sea Island B C: Beaver Construction Co Ltd, replacement 
of taxiway, RCAF Station. various RCAF sites: Canadian Car Co Ltd, *supply & installa- 
tion of 345 contemporary dwelling units & 21 storage units. 


Building and Maintenance 


Gander Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoudland Ltd, reconstruction of 
roads & parking areas. Torbay Nfld: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing hangars 
3 & 4, RCAF Station. Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, replacement of con- 
crete aprons in front of 4 hangars, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: Alsco Montreal Inc, 
supply & installation of 928 metal windows, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Albert 
Pelletier, repointing & sandblasting of La Citadelle site, Covefields Bldg & Grande 
Allee Armoury. St Johns Que: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, re-roofing bldgs B47 & 
B129 & leanto of bldg B131, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: J O Lambert Inc, instal- 
lation of storm sash for 140 PMQs. Camp Borden Ont: Quinte Plumbing & Heating 
& Electrical Co Ltd, installation of ventilation system in Hangars 17 & 18. Clinton Ont: 
Lavis Contracting Co Ltd, repair of roadways, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont; Kingston 
Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 193 PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. Petawawa Ont: 
Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, repaving “M” area, parade square, Camp. Rockcliffe 
Ont: John Ter Haar, exterior painting of 151 PMOs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: 
Ontario Electrical Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of electrical de-icing 
system for hangar door tracks, RCAF Sation; The Tatham Co Ltd, construction of 
storm drainage diversion culvert in PMQs area, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Peter Boorberg, sand sealing of station & PMQ roads, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
H C Higgens & Sons Contractors Ltd, addition to connect bldgs M2 & M5, Camp. 
Saskatoon Sask: Grosvenor Dominion Decorating Co, exterior painting of 57 bldgs. 
Cold Lake Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, exterior painting of 215 PMQs, RCAF Station 
Edmonton Alta: W Kuypers & Sons, supply & installation of weeping tile in 48 PMQs, 
Namao Alta; Park & Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 150 PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Wainwright Alta; Alph’s Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 143 GP 
huts, Camp. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, asphalt paving of roads, Camp 
Takhini. 
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co 


Department of Defence Production 


Torbay Nfld: Sanitary Cleaners, painting approach lighting towers, RCAF Station. 
Chalottetown P E I: Berken Painting Co,* exterior painting of Brighton Compound. 
Beaverbank N S: James F Lahey Ltd, painting interior of recreation hall, RCAF 
Station; Gillis Co Ltd, *erection of school fencing, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying 
& Contracting Ltd, *paving of recreation hall roadway, RCAF Station; Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co Ltd, *erection of portable bleachers, RCAF Station. Bedford Basin N S: 
Chemi-Solvy Ltd, *chemical cleaning of three Vickers water tube boilers, Central 
Heating Plant; Dean’s Nursery Ltd, *brush control by spraying & cutting of grass 
in certain areas, RCN Magazine. Dartmouth N §S: Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of electrically operated vertical lift-type door, Bldg No 3A, RCN 
Armament Depot; A P Green Firebrick Co Ltd, *repair of brickwork in three boilers, 
Central Heating Plant, Shannon Park, PMQ; Webb Engineering Ltd, renewal of 
domestic hot water storage tank in operations bldg, Albro Lake W/T Station; Webb 
Engineering Ltd, *installation of division plates on coal bunker, Central Heating Plant, 
Shannon Park. Greenwood N S: Hazelwood Bros, interior maintenance painting otf 
PMQs (1961-Phase 2), RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of gravity type concrete retaining wall, HMC Dockyard; Webb Engineering 
Ltd, renewal of steam distribution system on South portion of Jetty #3, HMC Dockyard; 
Banfield & Miles, *exterior painting of three bldgs, HMCS Stadacona; T Donovon & 
Son Ltd, *chemical cleaning of three water tube boilers, South Central Heating Plant, 
HMC Dockyard; T Donovon & Son Ltd, *chemical cleaning of three B & W water 
tube boilers, Central Heating Plant, HMCS Stadacona; Webb Enginering Ltd, *renewal 
of Nuveyer air washer, South Central Heating Plant, HMC Dockyard. Sandy Point N S: 
LeHave Electrics Ltd, light & power installation, Bldg #23, HMCS Shelburne; E G 
MacCaul & Son, *installation of warm air heating system & renewal of piping in 
Recreation Bldg, #23, HMCS Shelburne, Shearwater N S: Chemi-Solv Ltd, *chemical 
cleaning of three water tube boilers & economizers, Central Heating Plant, RCN 
Air Station. Sydney N S: Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co, renewal of tar & gravel 
roof, Bldg #17-1, Point Edward Naval Base; Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, 
“installation of chain litk fence, Bulk Storage Compound, RCAF Station; Harriss & 
Harriss, *regrading reditching & regravelling of road, Rifle Range; M R Chappell Ltd, 
*renewal of tar & gravel roof, Bldg #40, Point Edward Naval Base. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Francis Hankin & Co Ltd, *repainting of water tower & tank (L1); Leonard 
Roofers & Sheet Metal Workers, *repair of roof section over kitchen, Bldg A-4; 
Leonard Roofers & Sheet Metal Workers, *repair of roofing & flashing on roof section, 
Bldg #D8; Stirling Electric Ltd, *replacement of luminaires in artificial ice rink bldg 
A-15; J E Wilson Roofing Co Ltd, *repair of roof of Bldg A-8. Moncton N B: 
Levitt-Safety Ltd, *installation of fire extinguishing & fire detecting equipment, #5 
Supply Depot, RCAF Station. Gaspe Que: Carter & Girard Ltd, “installation of drains, 
laying of gravel & erection of fence, Armoury. Montreal Que: Beauchemin Asphalt 
Paving Co, “resurfacting of roads in Barracks Area, Notre Dame St; Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co Ltd, “installation of four fire doors, HMCS Donnacona. Morin Heights 
Que: Aime Dagenais, exterior painting of ten duplexes & three PMQs, RCAF Station, 
Lac St Denis; Desjardins Asphalt Ltd, *application of hot mix asphalt, RCAF Station, 
Lac St Denis, Parent Que: Northern Plumbing Ltd, *installation of forced air heating 
system, RCAF Station; Northern Plumbing Ltd, *installation of hot air heating in FPS 
tower, RCAF Station; Paquin Construction Co Ltd, *paving of certain areas, RCAF 
Station; Paquin Construction Co Ltd, *repair of roads, RCAF Station. St. Hubert Que: 
Edgar Milot Inc, repainting exterior of 72 PMQs, RCAF Station; Allied Building Services 
Ltd, *repointing of brickwork on two bldgs, RCAF Station; F J Esson Co Ltd, *repair 
of two Lee boilers, #12 Hangar, RCAF Station. St Jean Que: Clerk Windows Ltd, *repair 
of aluminum windows, Bldg No 109, College Militaire Royal; Lucien Quesnel, *painting 
of three sheet metal roofs, College Militaire Royal; Fred Schultz Flooring Ltd, *installation 
of underlay & tile flooring, RCAF Station. Ste Therese Que: Common Construction Co 
Ltd, replacement of power line poles at #4 Works Coy RCE, Bouchard Detachment. 
Ste Therese de Blainville Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, *repair & repainting of elevated 
water tank, Bouchard Military Camp. St Sylvestre Que: Maurice Savoie, “exterior painting 
of sixteen PMQs, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: Cochrane Landscaping, Reg’d, *land- 
scaping of station areas, RCAF Station. Sept Iles Que: Couvreurs Sept-Hes Ltee, *reroofing 
of Combined Mess Bldg, RCAF Station, Moisie. Thetford Mines Que: Marcel Lacroix, 
*interior & exterior painting of Thetford Mines Armoury. Amherstburg Ont: Loaring 
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Construction Co Ltd, *installation of Attack Warning System siren. Byron Ont: Toten 
Construction Co Ltd, *installation of Attack Warning System siren. Cedar Springs Ont: 
T C Warwick & Sons Ltd, *general repairs & maintenance of Rifle Range. Clinton Ont: 
Barber-Colman of Canada Ltd, *reconditioning of Barber-Colman heating & climate 
controls in Bldgs, RCAF Station; Toten Construction Co Ltd, *repointing, repairing or 
rebuilding 80 chimneys, etc, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: National Painting & 
Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 44 PMQs, RCAF Station; Metallizing Co of Toronto 
Ltd, *reconditioning of water pressure tanks, RCAF Station. Edgar Ont: Moore Anderson 
Paving Ltd, *application of asphalt on tennis court area, RCAF Station. Grand Bend 
Ont: Imperial Insulation & Roofing Co, *repair of Hangar Bldg roof, RCAF Station. 
Kingston Ont; Kingston Painting & Decorating Service, plaster repairs & interior repaint- 
ing; McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, *road resurfacing, paving & concrete catch basins, HQ 
EOA; Will-Mac Construction Ltd, *repaving area at Armoury. Ingersoll Ont: Toten 
Construction Co Ltd, *installation of Attack Warning System siren. Lambeth Ont: 
Harrison & Green Construction Ltd, *installation of Attack Warning System siren. Listowel 
Ont: Len J McCarthy, *general maintenance & repair of Armoury. London Ont: Albion- 
Clarke Electric Ltd, alterations to lighting system, Warehouse #1, Bldg 39 at 27 COD, 
Highbury Ave; Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, painting exterior & interior of 
various bldgs, Wolseley Barracks. Madoc Ont: Arthur A Sills & Son Ltd, *reroofing, 
replacement of eavestrough & painting of Armoury. Niagara Falls Ont: Montgomery Bros, 
*repair of lawns & landscaping, Victoria Ave Armoury. North Bay Ont: Steds Ltd, 
replacing damaged concrete slabs, RCAF Station; Smith & Elston Co Ltd, reversal & 
repiping of steam blast heating coils in hangars No 1 & 2, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: 
National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, application of built-up roofing, RCAF Station, 
Victoria Island; Cameron & Turner Reg’d, *application of asbestos shingles, exterior & 
interior painting, etc, Bldg 293; J G Tompkins & Co, *replacement of concrete ramp, Bldg 
292 & part of floor in Bldg at ADE “A” (VBG). Port Arthur Ont: Bodnar Roofers Ltd, 
*roof repairs, Armoury. St Thomas Ont: Toten Construction Co Ltd, “general main- 
tenance, Armoury. Toronto Ont: Conrad-Rawlinson Ltd, *exterior painting of two bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Eponite Co, resurfacing of central heating plant with epoxy 
coating, RCAF Station; Walter F McCormack, repainting of runways & ramp markings, 
RCAF Station; H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of roads & new parking 
area, RCAF Station; Reynard Painting Co, interior repainting of No 5 Hangar,. RCAF 
Station. Uplands Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, reconstruction of section of First Ave, 
RCAF Station; I M Bower, *supply & install counter balance weight cables on cantilever 
doors, Hangar #12, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Brothan Painting Co Ltd, 
painting exterior of bldgs; Western Petroleum Construction, *maintenance of two petro- 
leum tanks, RCASC Tank Farm. Rivers Man: Zenith Paving Ltd, *surfacing of trailer 
court roads at Canadian Joint Air Training Centre, Camp. Shilo Man: G S Gray, *repaint- 
ing of chimneys on various bldgs, Military Camp; H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior 
painting of bldgs, Military Camp; Bev Burton Construction, “application of gravel on 
road to Sewage Plant & Magazine, Camp; Cumming & Dobbie Ltd, *repairs to Douglas 
Road, near Camp. Winnipeg Man: Twin Cities Painting & Building Cleaning, exterior 
painting of 48 PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks; Wallace & Wallace, *supply & installation 
of cement asbestos chalkboards in Bldg 84, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: P W Graham 
& Sons Ltd, removing existing sash & frames in North Wing, Armoury; Redi-Mix Con- 
crete Ltd, construction of two loop roads, RCAF Station; Asphalt Services Ltd, *resurfac- 
ing of parking lot, Bldg #57, RCAF Station; Bird Construction Co Ltd, *application of 
asphalt lift to Construction Engineering Compound, RCAF Station. Prince Albert Sask: 
B & R Construction Ltd, installation of new windows, Armoury. Calgary Alta: W J 
Kutasinski, *waterproofing of exterior walls & basement floors of PMQs, RCAF Station, 
Lincoln Park; Norwin Decorating Ltd, *repainting of water tower, Sarcee Barracks; 
Pioneer Paving Ltd, *repair of concrete surfaced area, Bldg #C-4, Currie Barracks; 
United Waterproofing Ltd, “waterproofing of exterior walls & basement floors of PMQs, 
RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Edmonton Alta: B & E Painting Decorating Ltd, exterior 
painting of various bldgs, Griesbach Barracks; Bond & Leitch Ltd, *installation of fire 
escape, Administration Bldg, HMCS Nonsuch; Economy Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, 
construction of by-pass in sanitary sewer, Griesbach Barracks. Belmont Park B C: K J 
Howe, *exterior & interior painting of RC & Protestant Chapels. Chilliwack B C: Ronal 
T V Electric, *installation of master TV antennae on Bldg 1048, Camp. Dawson Creek 
B C: Ernie Painting, *painting of PMQs & bldg. Esquimalt B C: Hartman & Guelich, 
painting interior & exterior of Bldgs No 22 & 22A, Royal Roads; Hartmann & Guelich, 
*repainting of perimeter fence, HMCS Naden; Hartmann & Guelich, *interior painting 
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of three bldgs, HMCS Venture; Stan Hayward Painting & Decorating, *repainting exterior 
of staff house No 3, HMCS Naden; Old Country Industrial Contractors Ltd, *interior 
painting & exterior trim of eleven bldgs, Seaward Defence Base; Old Country Industrial 
Contractors Ltd, *repainting exterior of twenty residences, HMCS Naden. Patricia Bay 
B C: Clark & Pattison Painting Contractors Ltd, *exterior painting of bldg; Old Country 
Industrial Contractors Ltd, *exterior painting of three bldgs; Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, 
*construction of Line Crew Shelter attached to Hangar 17. Rocky Point B C: Hartmann & 
Guelich, *painting of perimeter fence, RCN Ammunition Depot; Heal & McAllister, 
*repainting interior & exterior of ten bldgs; Murphy Electric Co Ltd, *installation of 
audio fire alarm & emergency warning system. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, 
steam cleaning & painting; Steve Bertelen Painting Contractor “exterior painting of four 
bldgs & interior of three bldgs; Steve Bertelen Painting Contractor, *interior painting of 
twelve bldgs, Blair Range; Canadian National Railways, *renewal of approximately 250 
track ties, Naval Stores Depot, Lynn Creek; Mack Kirk Roofing Co Ltd, *application 
of asbestos shingles to walls of three bldgs, RCAF Station; Pearson Construction Co 
Ltd, *construction of POL concrete block bldg, RCAF Station, Sea Island. Vernon B C: 
R E Postill & Sons Ltd, *repair of roads, Military Camp; Flor-lay Services Ltd, *installa- 
tion of underlay & linoleum flooring in lavatory rooms of eight bldgs, Military Camp; 
Flor-lay Services Ltd, *installation of asphalt tile at bldg C-4, Military Camp. Victoria 
B C: Old Country Decorators Ltd, exterior painting of 24 PMQs at Work Point Barracks. 


Department of Fisheries 


Alberton P E 1: Alberton Industries Ltd, *construction of wooden patrol boat. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Tolhurst Construction Ltd, extension of service lines, 
Leclerc Institution; J R Robillard Ltd, interior completion, Industrial Shops Bldg 
C-23, St Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. Prince Albert Sask; Shoquist Construction Ltd, 
construction of farm camp type “A” Bldg No F-25, Saskatchewan Penitentiary. 


National Capital Commission 


Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of Riverside 
Drive from George Dunbar Bridge to Heron Road. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving roadway around new Central 
Stores Bldg. 


Post Office Depariment 


Ottawa Ont: G B F Filing Systems Ltd, supply & installation of mobile steel 
shelving in Financial Bldg, Post Office Department, Riverside Drive. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Langham Sask: N S Pawliuk & Son Contracting Ltd, construction of sewage 
pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. Tugaske Sask: 
Conacher Construction Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure 
main & sewage disposal lagoon. Whitewood Sask: Conacher Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. 


Department of Public Works 


Burlington Nfld: Allan T White, wharf repairs. Dark Cove Nfld: Spracklin & 
Reid Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Phillips Head Nfld: Guy Eveleigh, construction 
of landing wharf. St John’s Nfid: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, 
harbour improvements, Transit Sheds Nos 1 & 2. South Dildo Nfld: H Drover & Co 
Ltd, wharf acquisition & extension. Darnley Bridge P E I; Edmond A Arsenault, wharf 
repairs. Marble Mountain N S: Campbell & Mclsaac, wharf reconstruction. Upper 
Prospect N S: Cyril J Feeney, breakwater improvements. Anse du Cap Que: McMullen 
& Gagnon Inc, wharf repairs. Etang des Caps Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, 
construction of fishing harbour. Grande Vallee Que: Robert Lebreux, construction of 
protection works. Havre St Pierre Que: Oswald Richard, construction of concrete 
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pavement enlargement. Portneuf Que: Lucien Gauthier, construction of protection 
works. Malbaie Que: Ralph Hotton, construction of protection works. Quebec Que: 
Maurice Laverdiere Inc, alterations & repairs, Customs Bldg; Roger Vezina, alterations 
to terrace, Governor General’s Quarters. Riviere au Renard Que: Hector Blouin, 
repairs to Commercial Wharf. St Charles Sur Richelieu Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils 
Ltee, construction of retaining wall. St Denis Sur Richelieu Que: Pavages Maska Inc, 
construction of retaining wall. St Vallier Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt 
Enrg, construction of protection works. Three Rivers Que: Laurent Bourassa, altera- 
tions, Customs Division, federal bldg. Cornwall Ont: McNamara Marine Ltd, wharf 
construction. Fort Erie Ont: Barratt & Sons, alterations to federal bldg. Harwood 
(Rice Lake) Ont: Barway Marine, wharf reconstruction. Kemptville Ont: Angus L 
MacDonald Construction Ltd, construction of WSAC Bldg. London Ont: Mathews 
Conveyor Co Ltd, supply & installation of mail handling equipment, Post Office. 
Oshawa Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, harbour improvements (East Harbour 
Wharf). Ottawa Ont: Leslie Stratford Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, exterior 
alterations, repairs & boiler installation, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Tippet-Richard- 
son (Ottawa) Ltd, moving furniture, equipment, etc, from various locations to new 
Post Office Department Bldgs, Riverside Drive; Federal Plumbing & Heating, repairs to 
heating system, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
redecoration of certain areas throughout Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Canarctic 
Refrigeration Ltd, supply & installation of air conditioning unit, Privy Council Com- 
mittee Room, East Block, Parliament Bldgs. Wheatley Ont: George L Dillon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (west training wall reconstruction). Carberry 
Man: Rivers Cabinet & Builders Supplies Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Surety Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
two 3-bedroom staff units, Guy IRS. Kerrobert Sask: J & G & J Wolfe Construction 
Ltd, construction of Post Office bldg. Calgary Alta: Cardic Construction Ltd, alterations 
for Dept of National Health & Welfare, third floor, Customs Bldg. Jasper National 
Park Alta: W C Arnett & Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & seal coat, Mile 0 
to Mile 11 & construction of Snoring River Bridge, Mile 8.8, Jasper-Edmonton Highway. 
Peigan Indian Agency Alta; Northgate Construction (Calgary) Ltd, construction of six 
classroom school & triplex. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & double seal coat, Chief Mountain 
Highway. Haysport B C: Skeena River Pile Driving Co, approach & ice shield recon- 
struction Kincolith B C: Skeena River Pile Driving Co, float construction. Northwest 
Bay B C: Harbour Piledriving Co, breakwater renewal. Victoria B C: Otis Elevator 
Co Ltd, conversion of one passenger & one freight elevator to automatic operation, 
federal bldg. Hay River N W T:; St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Ross River Y T: Proctor Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
approximately 30 miles of Development Road. near Watson Lake Y T: Paul Braun’s 
Construction Co, construction of approximately 80 miles of Nahanni Development 
Road. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Petty Harbour Nfld: Avalon Construction & Equipment Ltd, dredging. St John’s 
Nfld: CNR Nfld Dockyard, construction & supply of spud for Drillboat 401 & repair 
of broken spud. Lower Sandy Point N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, construction 
of rock talus. Port Caledonia N S: Municipal Ready Mix, skidway reconstruction. 
South Side N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, construction of beach protection. Boyne’s 
Cove N B: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Saint John (Courtenay Bay) N B: 
Harbour Development Ltd, dredging. St Leonard N B: Coronet Paving Co Ltd, paving 
of parking area, Customs & Immigration Bldg. Asbestos Que: Leo Nadeau, replacement 
of doors & frames, federal bldg. Nicolet River Que: St Maurice River Dredging Reg’d, 
dredging. Riviere au Tonnerre Que: Keays Construction Inc, dredging. Cedar Springs 
Ont: Dean Construction Co, sea wall repairs. Cobourg Ont: Cobourg Construction, 
waling repairs. Goula’s Mission Ont: G Crowe Construction, wharf repairs. Gore's 
Landing Ont: G Crowe Construction, wharf repairs. McLean’s Lake Ont: Atkinson 
Machine & Marine, wharf extension. Mill Lake Ont: Macklaim Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of float. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 601 
Booth St; St Jacques Bros, roof maintenance, War Museum; Coleman Cinkent & Son 
Ltd, exterior painting, Postal Terminal; A P Green Firebrick Co, refractory work to 
various bldgs; Canarctic Refrigeration Ltd, installation of air conditioning, Trade & 
Commerce Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, repairs to freight elevator, Daly 
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Bldg; Standard Plumbing & Heating, installation of gas mains, Horticulture Bldg, 
CEF; A G Reed, installation of buzzer system, Teron Bldg; Campbell Steel & Iron 
Works Ltd, plumbing repairs, #5 Temporary Bldg; M W Parent Construction, general 
alterations to Insectory Bldg, CEF; Standard Plumbing & Heating, installation of gas 
line, Animal Nutrition Bldg, CEF; Geo Higman & Son Ltd, exterior redecoration, 
“A” Bldg; The B Phillips Co Ltd, repairs to Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Trudel 
& McAdam Ltd, installation of fire escape, Neatby Bldg, CEF; J R Statham Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Bank & Cole Ltd, plumbing 
repairs, Sir Charles Tupper Bldg; Geo Higman & Son Ltd, exterior redecoration, 
“C” Bldg; John M McQueen, repairs to Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Roland 
Lariviere, alterations to 1st floor, Trade & Commerce Bldg; McTeer Agencies Reg’d, 
installation of air conditioning system, Garland Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, in- 
stallation of metal partitioning, Finance Bldg Annex, Tunney’s Pasture; Peter Verobej, 
installation of water service, Small Animal Labratory, CEF; J H Meilleur, repairs to 
Confederation Bldg; Conrad Menard, improved plumbing, Hunter Bldg; The B Phillips 
Co Ltd, modifications to Jackson Bldg; A Bruce Benson Ltd, installation of under- 
ground water service, Agriculture Research Ground; Standard Plumbing & Heating, 
replacement of gas piping, Animal Laboratory, CEF; Roger Lafleur, installation of 
steel smokestack, Citizenship Bldg; Irving-Harding Ltd, installation of mechanical 
ventilation, 588 Booth St; J R Statham Construction, alterations to Citizenship Bldg. 
Sturgeon Falls Ont: T A Haig, repairs to ancillary structures. Peterborough Ont: 
Frank Ephgrave, installation of drive-in-mail receiver, federal bldg. Toronto Ont: 
H C Barker & Son, installation of wood shelving, DPW Bldg; R W H Binnie Ltd, 
removal of skylights, Postal Terminal “A”; R W H Binnie Ltd, replacing steel sash, 
DPW Bldg; Ainsworth Electric Ltd, improvement to lighting system, Arthur Meighen 
Bldg. Windsor Ont: Bartlet MacDonald & Gow Ltd, installation of venetian blinds, 
tederal bldg. Winnipeg Man: B F Klassen Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Baldry 
Bldg; Building Mechanics Ltd, alterations to Postal Station “B”. Prince Albert Sask: 
B & R Construction Ltd, replacement of second fioor windows, federal bldg. Saskatoon 
Sask: MacCosham Van Lines, moving postal equipment, federal bldg. Heriot Bay B C: 
D C D Piledriving, installation of booster logs. Stuart Island B C: DC D Piledriving, 
float improvement. Vancouver B C: Security Storage Co Ltd, moving furniture & 
equipment, federal bldg. London England: M Andrews, redecorating of basement, Sir 
John A Macdonald Bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, painting of Bridge No 7, Lachine 
Canal. Ville St Pierre Que: Berwil Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, relocation of sidewalks 
on Bridge No 7. St Catharines Ont: M & T Barr of Canada, pressure grouting at 
Lock 8, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Camperdown N S: Dynamic Construction Ltd, construction of emergency power 
house & plant. Cape Forchu N S: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of reinforced 
concrete light tower & concrete fog alarm bldg & demolition of existing tower & fog 
alarm bldg. Flint Island N S: Insul-Lite Builders Ltd, construction of three single 
dwellings & concrete light tower & demolition of duplex dwelling, wooden light tower 
& old concrete light tower. Moncton N B: Rayner Construction Ltd, strengthening 
runway 11-29 & aircraft parking apron & connecting taxiways, Airport. Saint John N Be 
Sterling Electric Service, lighting of new taxiway from apron to button of Runway 
32. Shippegan Island N B: Atlantic Construction Ltd, construction of double dwelling, 
Decca Station. Montreal Que: The Highway Paving Goel td, installation of water 
supply mains, meter chamber, valve chambers & associated work, International Airport; 
E R Chagnon & Sons Ltd, construction of street lighting facilities, Airport. between 
Pointe L’llet & St Fulgence Que: Marine Industries Ltd. *dredging in Saguenay River. 
Sherbrooke Que: Accurate Electrical Contractor, installation of airport lighting facilities. 
Downsview Ont: Dynamic Construction Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities, 
RCAF Station. Kenora Ont: E R Norman, construction of remote transmitter bldg & 
related work, Airport. Lonely Island Ont: Sheppard-McDermid Construction, con- 
struction of single dwelling & fog alarm bldg. North Bay Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of water supply & distribution mains, sewage disposal line & associated 
work, Airport. Peterborough Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, reconstruction of 
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west entrance wall, Lock 19, Trent Canal. Sault Ste Marie Ont: The Foundation Co 
of Canada Ltd, construction of combined maintenance garage & airport services bldg; 
H D Short Ltd, construction of electrical power facilities, Airport. Winnipeg Man: 
Plains City Electric, installation of LI lighting, Approach No 25, & MI lighting to 
replace taxiway lighting to Runway #36, International Airport. Edmonton Alta: 
Arthur A Voice Construction Co Ltd, development of drainage system in Terminal 
Area, International Airport. Peace River Alta: Northwest Electric, construction of 
airport lighting facilities including MI runway & taxiway lighting & LI lighting on two 
approaches. Rocky Mountain House Alta: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of single dwelling & double garage & related work. Langara Island B C: 
J H Todd & Sons Ltd, construction of two single dwellings & demolition of existing 
duplex dwelling & woodshed. Penticton B C: Kenyon & Co Ltd, renewal of water 
system, Airport. Prince Rupert B C: Granby Construction & Equipment Ltd, develop- 
ment of instrument exposure site & construction of hydrogen storage & balloon filling 


shed, Airport. 
related services, Airport. 


Whitehorse Y T: General Enterprises Ltd, relocating nine dwellings & 





Recent Regulations (Continued from page 944) 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has granted the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry its usual seasonal 
exemption from the operation of the Hours 
of Work Act, thereby permitting employees 
in this industry to work longer hours during 
the period June 1 to November 30, in- 
clusive. 

The regulation was gazetted July 13 as 
B.C. Reg. 100/61. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act and 
Weekly Half-Holiday Act 


In Saskatchewan, a conditional exemp- 
tion from the Hours of Work Act for em- 
ployees in the beauty culture trade in the 
city of Saskatoon and a five-mile radius 
was approved by O.C. 1211/61 and 
gazetted July 7. It provides that no em- 


ployer in this area may require or permit 
a beauty parlour employee to work more 
than nine hours in a day, five days in any 
week or forty-four hours in any week in 
which no public holiday mentioned in the 
Minimum Wage Act occurs unless he pays 
him time and one-half his regular rate. The 
order further provides that in a week 
in which one of the eight public holidays 
mentioned in the Minimum Wage Act 
occurs, an employee must be paid the over- 
time rate after nine hours in a day, four 
days in the week, or 36 hours in the week. 

In line with this change, another order 
was issued under the Weekly Half-Holiday 
Act (O.C. 1212/61) exempting beauty par- 
lours in Saskatoon and a five-mile radius 
from the provision requiring shops in 
cities with a population of 7,000 or more 
to close every Wednesday afternoon during 
the period April 1 to August 31 each year. 





Decisions of Umpire (Continued from page 949) 


By using his ability and skill as a bowler 
to provide the main attraction in a spon- 
sored program, the claimant, needless to 
say, could but render services to someone 
and this is all the more true that he under- 
took to bowl during the program in question 
by virtue of a contract. 


By agreeing to bowl, when he was asked 
to do so, under conditions he was perfectly 
aware of in advance, the claimant at the 
same time became party to a contract under 
which he undertook to use his skill and 
ability as a bowler to the advantage and 
benefit that the other party expected to 
derive from this kind of activity on his 
part. In addition, the other party undertook 
to give him a definite remuneration of 
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at least $25.00 for his services, apart from 
the travelling expenses. The additional 
amounts he received may, in reality, have 
been gratuities, but the conditions under 
which they were to be paid the claimant 
were clearly and indubitably part of his 
contract and, as the said gratuities did not 
come under the category of those for 
which exception is made under paragraph 
(f) of subsection (2) of section 72 of the 
Act, they must, in my opinion, be con- 
sidered, in the same way as the definite 
remuneration of $25.00, as earnings within 
the meaning of the Act and Regulations. 


For all these reasons, I decide to reverse 
the decision of the board of referees and 
to allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, August 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased a fractional 0.1 per cent, to 129.1 
from 129.0, between the beginning of July 
and August. Increases in the food, trans- 
portation, recreation and reading, and 
tobacco and alcohol components more than 
balanced decreases in the clothing, and 
health and personal care components. The 
housing component was unchanged. 


It was the first increase since March, 
when the index rose to 129.1 from 128.9. 
It was unchanged in April, dropped to 129.0 
in May, and stayed there until the latest 
rise. In August 1960 it stood at 128.6.* 


The food index rose 0.3 per cent to 
125.3 from 124.9, as a result of price 
increases for bread combined with higher 
prices, some seasonally, for eggs, some 
fresh and canned fruits, coffee, powdered 
skim milk, pork and some beef cuts. Lower 
prices were reported for most fresh veget- 
ables, particularly potatoes and tomatoes, 
and for oranges, bananas, weiners, turkey 
and some cuts of beef. 


The housing index was unchanged at 
132.9. A_ fractional upward movement 
occurred in the household operation com- 
ponent but the shelter component was 
unchanged. In household operation, higher 
prices for fuel, floor coverings, textiles and 
household supplies offset sale prices for 
furniture and power lawnmowers. In shel- 
ter, the rent index declined as a result of 
lower prices for tenant repairs, while the 
home-ownership index increased because 
of higher property taxes. 


The slight decline of 0.1 per cent in 
the clothing index, to 112.1 from 112.2, 
resulted largely from sale prices in women’s 
wear, notably cotton street dresses. Scattered 
price movements were offsetting in men’s 
and children’s wear. Footwear prices were 
unchanged, piece goods declined fractionally. 


The transportation index increased 0.2 
per cent to 139.0 from 138.7 as a result 
of higher gasoline prices in the automobile 
operation component. 

The health and personal care index 
declined 0.3 per cent to 154.6 from 155.1 
as a result of a decrease in the health care 
component. Lower prices for prescriptions 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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and vitamins in the pharmaceutical index 
outweighed price increases for other items 
in this group. The personal care component 
was unchanged, as higher prices for shaving 
cream, toothbrushes and face powder were 
balanced by lower prices for toothpaste and 
cleaning tissues. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.3 per cent to 145.4 from 145.0. The read- 
ing index was unchanged, but the recreation 
index rose as a result of higher prices for 
admissions to professional football games 
in eastern and western Canada. 

The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.3 
per cent to 116.1 from 115.8, with higher 
prices in both components. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
between June and July 1961 rose in six 
of the ten regional cities, declined slightly 
in two, and remained steady in two.* In- 
creases ranged from 0.1 per cent in Ottawa 
to 0.4 per cent in Saskatoon-Regina. The 
St. John’s and Vancouver indexes declined 
0.1 per cent and 0.2 per cent respectively. 

Food indexes for two cities remained 
constant but rose in all others; increases 
ranged from 0.2 per cent in Halifax to 1.7 
per cent in Saskatoon-Regina. Shelter in- 
dexes were unchanged in four cities, higher 
in three and lower in three. Clothing indexes 
declined in seven of the regional cities and 
remained steady in the other three. House- 
hold operation indexes rose in two cities 
and declined in the other eight. Other com- 
modities and services indexes were down in 
nine of the cities and unchanged in the 
other one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were as 
follows: Saskatoon-Regina +0.5 to 125.2; 
Toronto +0.3 to 130.5; Montreal +0.2 to 
128.5; Winnipeg +0.2 to 126.9; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.2 to 124.4; Ottawa +0.1 to 
129.1; Vancouver —0.2 to 128.2; St. John’s 
—0.1 to 116.97. Halifax and Saint John 
remained unchanged at 127.8 and 129.7 
respectively. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
4On base June 1951=—100. 
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Wholesale Price Index, June 1961 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) stood at 231.4 in June, 
practically unchanged from the May index 
of 231.3, and 0.4 per cent lower than the 
June 1960 index of 232.4. Four major group 
indexes increased in June, while three 
declined. The non-metallic minerals group 
index remained unchanged at 183.8. 


The non-ferrous metals group index 
advanced 0.4 per cent in June to 179.0; the 
animal products index rose 0.3 per cent to 
251.5; the wood products group edged 
upwards to 302.4; and the iron products 
group index reached 259.3. 


The three major group indexes that de- 
creased in the month were: textile products, 
from 234.4 to 234.1; vegetable products, 
from 200.2 to 200.1; and chemical products, 
from 187.8 to 187.6. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.4 per cent in July, 
from 127.6 to 128.1, reaching an all-time 
high for the second successive month. Prin- 
cipal cause of the rise was higher food 
prices. 

The index has remained virtually steady 
since last autumn, fluctuating between 127.3 
and 127.5 from October 1960 to May 1961. 
In July 1960 it was 126.6. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, June 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose one full 
point between May and June, from 113.6 
to 114.6, an all-time high. In June 1960 the 
index was 110.9, and the average for all 
1960 was 110.7. 


a ee 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making applications to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABourR 
GAZETTE. 

List No. 155 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION. 
A Study of Compulsory Arbitration in Six 
Foreign Countries, with Implications for 
the United States. New York, 1960. Pp. 27. 

A brief look at compulsory arbitration, in 
Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. 


2. UPDEGRAFF, CLARENCE MILTON. Arbi- 
tration of Labor Disputes, by Clarence M. 
Updegraff and Whitley P. McCoy. 2d ed., 
by Clarence M. Updegraff. Washington, 
BNA. iC. .Ci 961. bps. 324. 

Partial Contents: General Nature of Arbi- 
tration—Backgrounds. Summary of Labor 
Laws and Policy. Selection of Arbitrators— 
their Qualifications, Jurisdictions, and Com- 
pensation. The Agreement to arbitrate and 
the Submission. Arbitration and Various Areas 
of Employment. The Legal Rules of Evidence— 
Their Function in Relation to Arbitration. Pro- 
cedure. Awards and their Enforcement. Obser- 
vations concerning Several of the Types of 
Disputes Commonly arbitrated. Enforcement of 
Contracts to arbitrate. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following five talks were sponsored 
and published by the Federal Department 
of Labour in Ottawa in 1961. 

3. BisHop, HAZELDINE. What does old age 
mean to you? Pp. 4. 

The Speaker is Executive Assistant, Older 
Persons Section of the Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies. She talked about some of the 
problems facing older people. 

4, BLACKBURN, GEORGE G. Common- 
wealth Technical Training Week in Can- 
ada. Pp. 4. 

The Director of the Information Branch of 
the Federal Department of Labour spoke on 
the purpose of having a Commonwealth Tech- 
nical Training Week held from May 29 to 
June 4 this year. 
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5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Don’t burn Our Forests. Pp. 4. 
A talk about the dangers of forest fires. 


6. CARVER, Humpurey. Housing for 
Older People. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is with the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation in Ottawa. He talked 
about housing and community planning for 
older people. 


7. GORMLEY, PauLt. Highway Safety. 
Pp. 4. 

The speaker is Director of Public Relations, 
Canadian Highway Safety Council in Ottawa. 
He suggests some ways of keeping cars in good 
condition. 


Employment Management 


8. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE Society. Legal 
Problems of Employment. [3d ed.] London, 
1960. Pp. 92. 

The book consists of 204 questions and 
answers on British industrial establishment 
problems of a legal nature. Some of the topics 
covered include: absenteeism, accidents can- 
teens, deductions from pay, employment con- 
ditions, employer’s liability, medical and health 
services, search of employees, termination of 
employment, wages, and work rules. 

9. LoEN, ErRNesT L. Personnel Manage- 
ment Guides for Small Business. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 196 Pp 52. 

Tells “(1) how to recruit potential em- 
ployees, (2) how to train selected recruits to do 
their jobs efficiently, (3) how to pay them for 
the work that they perform, (4) how to set up 
a workplace environment that will keep them 
happy in their work, and (5) how to deal with 
them as a gtoup if they are unionized.” 

10. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Following up Attitude Survey Find- 
ings, by Stephen Habbe. New York, 1961. 
Bp2 75% 

Points out that an attitude survey is “the 
only medium that enables all the employees to 
express themselves on many. subjects at approx- 
imately the same time.” Discusses the reasons 
for working an attitude survey and the follow- 
up, and presents several case studies. 

11. ONTARIO. LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PoRTABLE PEN- 
sions. [Meeting of the Special Committee 
of the Whole House on Portable Pensions 
held in. . .Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 
Ontario, Wednesday, February 15th, 1961] 
Toronto, Angus, Stonehouse & Co. Eid: 
Official Reporters, 1961. Pp. 127. 

R. J. Boyer, chairman. 

A discussion of the report of the Committee 
on Portable Pensions set up by the Government 
of Ontario. One of the consultants appearing 
was Dr. Robert M. Clark. 
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Industrial Disputes 


12. ANTON, FRANK ROBERT. Government 
Supervised Strike Votes. A Study prepared 
for the Department of Labour, Ottawa 
under the University Research Program. 
Toronto. CCH Canadian Itd., 1961. Pp. 190. 

Partical Contents: Federal Strike Vote Ex- 
perience in Canada and the United States dur- 
ing World War II. Labour Legislation in Al- 
berta. Supervised Voting Provisions in the 
Alberta Labour Act. Supervised Strike Voting 
in British Columbia. Strike Vote Procedures of 
Local Unions. Compulsory Strike Vote Legis- 
lation. General Issues involved in Supervised 
Strike Voting. 


13. INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
GRESsS. Central Government Employees 
Strike in Retrospect. New Delhi, 1960. Pp. 
Nd 

A report of a general strike by a section of 
the employees of the Central Government of 
India in July 1960, allegedly sponsored by the 
the Communists. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


14. CITRINE, NORMAN ARTHUR. Trade 
Union Law. 2d ed. With a foreword by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Kilmuir. London, 
Stevens and Sons Itd., 1960. Pp. 656. 

Contains a brief history of trade union law in 
Great Britain with a discussion on two legal 
doctrines: restraint of trade and conspiracy, 
but the major part of the book consists of a 
commentary on the trade union acts. The 
author attempts to deal with every facet of the 
law relating to trade unions in Great Britain. 


15. CULLEN DONALD EUGENE. Minimum 
Wage Laws. Ithaca, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University 1961. Pp. 58. 

A review of the conflicting points of view on 
the minimum wage issue in the U.S., including 
an examination of Federal and state legislation. 
Also studies the New York State law which 
combines the features characteristic of most 
other state laws. 


16. SHAFI, MOHAMMAD, Ed. Labour 
Law Cases, 1959-60. Citation: L.L.C.1959- 
60. §.C., 25; etc. Karachi, Bureau of Labour 
Publications, 1961. Pp. 344. 

“Decisions of the Supreme Court, High 
Courts, and Industrial Courts in Pakistan dur- 
ing 1959 and 1960 under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Ordinance, Payment of Wages Act, Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, etc.” 


17. SyKESs, Epwarp Irvinc. The Em- 
ployer, the Employee and the Law. Syd- 
ney, Law Book Co. of Australasia Pty Itd., 
1960. Pp. 136. 

Partial Contents: The Reception of English 
Law in Australia and the Federal System. The 
Sources of Industrial Law in Australia. The 
Australian System—State and Federal. The 
Topics of Industrial Law and the Courts Avail- 
able. Contracts and the Contract of Service. 
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The Employment Relationship and the Crim- 
inal Law. Certain Facts about Torts. Equity and 
the Injunction. Trade Unions. 

16. SYKES EpwarpD IrvING. Strike Law in 
Australia. Sydney, Law Book Co. of Austra- 
lasia Pty ltd., 1960. Pp. 289. 

Partial Contents: The Nature of the Pres- 
sures employed. The Legal Meaning of “Strike” 
and “Lock-Out”. The Controls of the Crim- 
inal Law. The Controls of the Civil Law—the 
Tort Action for Damages and the Equity In- 
junction. The Controls of the Arbitration Tri- 
bunals. Liability of Trade Unions. 


Labour Organization 


19. CLEGG, HUGH ARMSTRONG. Trade 
Union Officers; a Study of Full-Time 
Officers, Branch Secretaries and Shop Stew- 
ards in British Trade Unions, by H. A. 
Clegg, A. J. Killick and Rex Adams. Ox- 
ford, Basil Blackwell, 1961. Pp. 273. 

This study is based on a survey of 18 na- 
tional unions, on local inquiries, and on re- 
turns from a questionnaire distributed nation- 
ally. The book points out some problems which 
face trade union officers in the administration of 
their unions and suggests that “it is possible 
to seek for solutions [to the problems] by 
comparing the practices, rules and experience 
of one union with another.” 

20. GALENSON, WALTER. Trade Union 
Democracy in Western Europe. Berkeley, 
University of California Press 1961. Pp. [97] 

Provides a summary survey of the trade union 
situation in Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Austria, Great Britain, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. 

21. GLAss BOTTLE BLOWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Flame 
and Heart; A History of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada [by] Lee W. Minton [interna- 
tional president. Washington, Merkle Press, 
1961] Pp. 151. 


22. TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMER- 
1cA.. ‘Almost unbelievable’. The Story of an 
Industy, a Union and a Law. New York, 
1h Tey a og oa WA A 

The story of the attempts of the Textile 
Workers Union of America to organize textile 
workers in the Southern United States. 

23. ULMAN, LiLoyp. American Trade 
Unionism—Past and Present: 1. The De- 
velopment of Trades and Labor Unions. 2. 
Unionism and Collective Bargaining in the 
Modern Period. Berkeley, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of California, 
1961. Pp. 366-482. 


Labouring Classes 


24. BERNSTEIN, IRVING. The Lean Years; 
a History of the American Worker, 1920- 
1933. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1960. 
Phiwoia. 
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“| .This book is about the worker in 
American society at a particular stage of its 
development.” The author deals with the con- 
dition of organized and unorganized workers; 
the policies of employers and the courts; un- 
employment in the depression; the activities of 
the Hoover Administration during the period of 
mass unemployment; the beginning of a na- 
tional relief program; the antiinjunction legis- 
lation; and, the emergence of a social reform 
movement culminating in the New Deal. 


25. KENNEDY, VAN DusEN. Labour and 
Indian . Development. Berkeley, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1960. Pp. 7. 


A brief discussion of industrial relations in 
India. 


26. POLLARD, SWMNEY. A History of 
Labour in Sheffield. Liverpool, Liverpool 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 372. 


A history of labouring classes in Sheffield, 
England, from 1850 to 1939. 


Older Workers 


27. BUREAU OF NATIONAL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Retirement 
Washington, c1960. Pp. 13. 

Partial Contents: Pension & Profit-Sharing 
Plans. Retirement Age. Preparing Employees 
for Retirement. Services & Benefits for Retired 
Employees. 


28. U.S. Civit SERVICE COMMISSION. 
The Older Worker in the Federal Service. 
Prepared for the White House Conference 
on Aging. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 19. 


Publication of this report sponsored by U.S. 
Federal Council on Aging. 


AFFAIRS, 
Policies. 


Productivity 


29. CONFERENCE ON 
COME AND WEALTH. Output, Input, and 
Productivity Measurement. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 506. 

30. SALTER, WILFRED EDWARD GRAHAM. 
Productivity and Technical Change. Cam- 
bridge [Eng.] University Press, 1960. Pp. 
198. 

Contains a “theoretical analysis of the rela- 
tionships between movements of productivity, 
prices, costs, wages and investment in indus- 
tries experiencing a continuous flow of new 
techniques.” Also examines the relationships 
between movements of productivity, prices, 
costs, etc. in a number of British and American 
industries. 


RESEARCH IN IN- 


Unemployment 


31. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATON. A 
Joint Statement on the Rise of Chronic Un- 
employment. Washington, 1961. Pp. 4S. 


States that chronic unemployment “results 
from inadequate growth, technological develop- 
ments, changes in locational factors of pro- 
duction, changes in the international economic 
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structure, and from discrimination against age 
and racial groups practised by some employers 
and in some cases by unions.” 


32. U.S. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LoaisTIcs). Defense 
Procurement in Labor Surplus Areas; In- 
formation on the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Programs on Behalf of Labor Surplus 
Areas as related to Military Procurement, 
and Steps that should be taken by Business 
Concerns in Areas of Substantial Labor 
Surplus in seeking to participate in Defense 
Procurement either as Prime Contractors 
or Subcontractors. Washington, GPO, 
1958. Pp. 18. 


33. U.S. LipRARY OF CONGRESS. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. Federal Assistance 
to Labor Surplus Areas; a Report prepared 
at the Request of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States House of Representatives, 
85th Congress, Ist Session, by Sar A. 
Levitan. Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. Washington, GPO, 
1957. Pp. 89. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


34, ALBERTA. 'WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BoarD. Forty-third Annual Report for 
the Year ended December 31, 1960. Edmon- 
ton, 1961. Pp. 39. 


35. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Annual Report, 1960. Toronto, 
Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 106. 


Miscellaneous 


36. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Better Buying through Consumer Informa- 
tion [by] Jean Meynaud. Project 6/03G. 
[Paris] OEEC [1961] Pp. 136. 


37. LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 
Who owns the Press? After the Shut Downs 
and Mergers. London, 1961. Pp. 19. 


A brief look at the large newspaper chains in 
Great Britain. 


38. MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. COUNCIL ON REHABILITA- 
TION. Report. [Project No. 73] Washington, 
1960. Pp. 226. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Rehabilitation. Washington 
Metropolitan Area, Present Pattern—Problems 
and Needs, A Frame of Reference for Com- 
munity Planning. Pt. 2. Physician Survey. Physi- 
cians in the Washington Metropolitan Area in- 
dicate their Views on Community Needs and 
Resources in Patient Care and Rehabilitation. 


39. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boar. Pricing: Policies and Practices, by 
Jules Backman. New York, 1961. Pp. 143. 


“Examines. . .the pricing techniques of 
companies in many different industries.” 
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40. NortTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION. The North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 9th ed. Paris, 1961. Pp. 96. 

Contains a brief history of NATO, its struc- 
ture, activities and achievements. 


41. SIMLER, NORMAN JAMES. The Impact 
of Unionism on Wage-Income Ratios in the 


Manufacturing Sector of the Economy. Min- 
neapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
TOT Dee is 

“The principal aim of this study is to ex- 
amine the assertion that the growth of union- 
ism since the 1930’s has been associated with 
an increase in the relative income share of 
labor.” 





New Dates for Broadcast Series on Older Workers 


Since the announcement in last month’s 
issue (p. 826) of the six-week series of 
radio broadcasts on various aspects of the 
older worker problem, it has become 
necessary to delay the series one week. Some 
changes have also been made in the order 
of appearance of the participants. 


The series is now scheduled to run from 
the week beginning October 1 to the end 
of the week beginning November 5. 


The opening broadcast will now be a 
talk by Miss Marion Royce, Director, 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Her subject will be “The Older 
Woman and the Working World.” It is 
expected that Miss Royce will describe some 
of the problems that mature women 
encounter in trying to enter or re-enter the 
working world. This talk should be of 
particular interest to women, but will also 
contain many items of value to male 
employers and employees. 


On the broadcast during the week begin- 
ning October 8, A. Andras, Director of 
Legislation, Canadian Labour Congress, will 
speak on “Retirement Practices and Their 
Implications.” It is expected that Mr. Andras 
will help to bring wider understanding of 
the complex problems that arise in con- 
nection with the establishment of retire- 
ment policies. 

The broadcast during the week beginning 
October 15 will be by James L. Clare, until 
recently a Professor of Actuarial Mathe- 
matics at the University of Manitoba and 


now an Actuarial Consultant, who will 
discuss the perplexities of pension plans. 
He will deal with the question: “Do you 
support your pension plan—or does your 
pension plan work for you?” 


On the program during the week begin- 
ning Octobert22 avi. ke Grant eenl.D.. 
Director of Medical Services, Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Toronto, 
will discuss “Occupational Medicine and the 
Older Worker.” It is expected that Dr. 
Grant will describe some of the methods 
that can be used in industry to maintain the 
health of its workers, with particular refer- 
ence to the effects of occupational medicine 
on mature workers. 

The broadcast scheduled for the week 
beginning October 29 will be by A. F. 
MacArthur, Commissioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, who will talk on 
the subject of “Finding Jobs for Older 
Workers.” It is expected that Mr. MacArthur 
will describe the role of the National Em- 
ployment Service in assisting mature job 
applicants to overcome age barriers. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, will close the series during the week 
beginning November 5 by discussing “The 
Older Worker and the Community”. 


Coming issues of the LABOUR GAZETTE 
will summarize some of the points brought 
out by the various speakers. 

A list of the radio stations carrying the 
series may be obtained from the Informa- 
tion Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-2—Labour Force...... 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices. . 


Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 





A——Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 22, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcz: DBS Labour Force Survey 























Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
crate, Sissi RES NAC ee ee ore. ae SSE] i as (ae ne oe 
The Labour Force........s-s+2+-sseeees 6,743 629 1,855 2,457 1,195 607 
With kas Seep eee Women coo e ax noaeoar 4,972 474 1,395 sites 879 452 
Mikewaatert, «45 soc eNO aod aos ROD or cman. Ne fea 155 460 685 316 155 
T4=VO Wears. «cece ce 9 cele iui Fe oln = = 823 98 254 259 152 60 
QO—24 years........cee sees eee eecees 855 90 275 280 145 65 
itil eee ga cag ao aon Jon boOnoe Onno 2,951 246 818 1,107 504 276 
A= OL VeaRSseaes nee siieele mens aren 1,888 171 460 726 344 187 
65 years and OVEr......---+++++++0+ 226 24 48 85 50 19 
TA PLOVEU etrsatect ec ce= thin acca = canine 6,389 586 gees! 2,345 1,158 567 
ni Feva Deas & eter AG Ore DeeIoIGe ae Cee Ss tear aoe 4,681 437 1,295 1,681 849 419 
Wail Glin tone ee emer ete ieaiace esis 1,708 149 438 664 309 148 
Agricultural. ........2.5+ss+e+e+20%: 792 67 157 200 335 33 
Non-Agricultural........---++++++++- 5,597 519 1,576 2,145 823 534 
Paice Workelrsaeecenccit ssciic = 5, 130 461 1,428 2,000 762 479 
WEY word age eOOONn ao TOC ODE oars 3,612 329 1,030 1,393 514 346 
A ioyate Sasa As Abin oclo SoCo oe doom 1,518 132 398 607 248 133 
Unemployed.........s00cccecrserseccres 354 43 122 112 37 40 
Mens cee inten Cees see cles 291 37 100 91 30 33 
Wen jeeocnod aks caunouns conmdds 63 - 22 21 * * 
Persons Not in the Labour Force 5, 280 582 1,568 1,762 859 509 
IY Fait oa te Vm Rocco Orca On Soar OR 1,015 130 295 310 165 115 
Wiorilenleete ten era iersieereeiciener=s'= > 4,265 452 1,273 1,452 694 394 
* Less than 10,009. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





July June July 

cael 1961 1961 1960 

Total unemployed; s...co5. sss rose Be tee eee Ont Cae eee 354 370 330 
On'temporary layott up) to s0ida yanenee eee eae eee 21 16 19 
Without work and seelcing workcrp ete an erent ere ert 333 354 shlil 
Seeking full-time work?.. s..u.och oe eee ee ae 310 332 290 
Seeking part-time: work: = yin a ee ee ee ee eee 23 22 21 
neokingunder-4-mOntih. sacsmacei ere eee Creer vee nee 104 86 110 
Seeking 1—3:months,ui.0. 0 fae ae ee A AOR ck eee 100 101 102 
Seeking" 4—6 months: 5a. son. tee ee ere tee ee ek ee 49 72 42 
Seeking more than.6 months2¢ <3ee eee, ee te ee 80 95 57 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Ss—SSsSsSsoas9ama9S9amSsaS9330.0.0.0.S9aSSSS 


Monthly Total Quarterly Totals) 
eS Se er es SE ea ee a, a els 





Year and Trans- : 
Month + portation, < =ap ‘eae poe eee iter 
Bae anu- torage onstruc- ublic : A ota 
Mining facturing ect Forestry an TElities Trade Gheluding Pie (3) 
Conan overn- | Labour 
aon ment) | income 

1956—Total....] 498 4,586 1, 560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....} 535 4,838 1,661 336 ISL 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4, 828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16, 524 
1959—Total....} 552 5, 103 Lane 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5, 200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960— 

June. eee 46.7 443.3 152 As | ioas scattods |. sty aces pete ace ee Tee a ne eee eee 1,590.2 

sully zoe 46.3 435.3 POO%'O ° | Re Soe areal acc Bhicntncters Laake cee tr ee ae [> |e 1,578.9 

August....... 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 6632 55/15 282.07, le 2822 9lele 592838 

September...} 46.9 442.0 LS oie (Scag PM cai Ihe Das = ml inlet ee ed ane ew Ol nto. 1,620.7 

October...... 45.7 437.5 LoL 2 hl ikeecaiae< (C8 ees opal teh MOEN Eee ee eek eee 599.8 

November...} 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 | 1,319.2 | 235.5 | 1,573.7 

December....| 44.3 422.6 ABET Ot FREES ink | soles OPT oe ee en SnD aE hoeRenenEE , 529.4 
1961— 

January...... 44,2 420.0 14020 it. Soe eee lah oe ee ae ae ae. See ee eee 1,494.3 

February.. 44.4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 | 1,327.4 | 235.7 | 1,502.3 

March ee etre 44.5 427.1 TAQED ~ |b, ceca areata c's delle eae |e a tye eee ae 1h ae ea ee Pa ae 1,510.1 

Aprilees ees 43.2 431.5 Ne A Rs cies 5 el eects AN OMe: etn a IRON goat See Mh Gag 1,536.2 

Nays eee 45.7 443.1 151.2 62.4 354.9 84.5 679.2 1,381.1 242.3 | 1,592.7 

JUNE [sees | 46.2 457.9 LOST ds xccrg scat oan lates Pree ato tees et a 1,656.6 
Se ee i SS eee 


®) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining col- 
umns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
*Revised. 


tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at June 1961 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,867,729. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





Se oooeaeaaaa®«oaaaaaaeeaeaeaeaeaeeeeowoeeeeee eee SSS 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949=100)@ Index Numbers (1949=100) 
Average| =O, = hee erage 
Year and Month oe Weekly oe corage Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate Wares Wages | Employ- |Aggregate WwW y Wages 
ment Payrolls ed and ment Payrolls eee and 
Salaries Salaries Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
1 OSD cate ates wivarrkoeorictoare 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
ROB Gee nate sbsxesates ateegoy sronk ol 2 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
ICV Ge Sek Sot tis ate Gaooo ne 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
MOBS re ccrt tae eles ereteas Geeks ousto ais 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.48 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
AO 9 ee et Sete actos dha cenesye 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1960 
Ui se Aaa cee tins Aeon cane 122.8 PANT Se 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
LU IN AR See Gn depo cece Geared 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
PAU SUS siete ena rl cieks eskeinisaies 123.1 291.0 176.8 75.94 111.7 199.7 176.5 77.62 
Septem ben. smencctirar afar er 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 TASC 201.6 178.2 78.37 
October we seacliase cise tine. 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
November peas ccmceee als « « 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
IDYNesya0l of he “ne oer aoe eee 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 177.2 77.92 
1961 
Januarvetoune cette tie 111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
Me brUAT View ticcl-tsici tetera 6 111.0 202.5 181.1 77.80 104.6 193.5 182.5 80.24 
IMS TCH yes cols ciovens.o Sehove as soc 111.1 202.3 180.7 77.64 104.9 194.4 182.8 80.36 
PADEL Le pereteteneledersreieieiovtets sic) 112.6 206.3 181.8 78.12 105.4 196.7 184.1 80.95 
IWAN 5 oo sdlyo Seine Sue ae om 117.2 214.6 181.6 78.00 108.4 201.8 183.6 80.72 
ASTI baa c ne GOD Gar Oateoders 121.0 223.2 182.9 78.59 111.0 208.0 184.8 81,27 





(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ee So estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Average Weekly Wages 
Bhan diovesi cian Lele Nig and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area FS | 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newloundland sc s..a-cclce cena enone rte 117.0 107.0 121.8 71.76 70.69 66. 42 
Prince Wdwardtisland=;. mance ics c cee ae veecrrs ee 131.9 111.2 13178 56.39 59.29 55.65 
INOVaiSCOtla cee oe once © te claw sbers oineieietere: «le Paces tae che 96.0 86.4 97.4 64.03 63.97 62.21 
INewsBrunswichkes ew aeteae a ttis <araecevas saisre ee eteemeiorene 99.1 88.7 99.1 61.45 64.55 61.18 
Quebeee ee ese | seksinteuetole spedts s ci ousnsfaeeve'tel aie scallagsuarstpens 116.4 (33 117.8 dDe2e 75.60 72.39 
Ontario... tis rete os ola teeta ttdtacanl sialic atoeratten @ eictsleteretee ots VSS 1 115.1 119.9 81.19 80.80 78.37 
MEST OWE Sic, cote e sarc a svelt bie cod dat dhe areles ietarec orator natnCOn: 109.8 105.1 133 72.86 72.78 (bier at 
Saskatchewan cot cates o)ocide es ditrcisinre se einem pamiiemeee 232 116.8 128.8 73.68 73.38 71.41 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 153.4 143.9 154.0 79.73 79.41 76.76 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 120 108.8 116.4 85.33 86.03 82.86 
Canada. 2) seen ae ee ee eee 116.9 112.6 118.9 77.99 78.12 75.36 
Urban Areas 
Sto biis 2S reete stale can rte cee an ee Ee 127.0 en 133.0 59.29 57.09 54.45 
SVANCV Ih. Sa ee eos ace eee ne ACE E Sin Lain eee ee 88.7 74.2 85.7 76.51 75.10 76.36 
gS EDIE) eth eRe, Beeline op Syctia voor oan an sor Oe VANE 113.3 115.2 63.56 64.12 61.62 
Moncton sence ior ice Sado cele cee eer eee 102.5 99.2 97.8 60.23 60.06 60.11 
Daintelohiecieres cc. s dos ee ee tee aie ee eee 101.5 95.4 NOTA 60.60 62.47 60.15 
Chicoutimi—Jonguleres=..ce. se ct ee tee ote ee 110.4 107.9 118.8 95.10 97.78 86.33 
Quebeert treme ee ee ee eee oc Eee eee. 113.3 108.5 HSA 67.51 66.74 63.06 
Sherbrooke 830 ...ny.c 1 eee coe eee 98.6 97.3 100.5 64.97 64,21 60.85 
Shawinigan: Meri wi.idaoh canes te oe eee Ree ee 104.5 101.5 105.2 85.01 86.06 81.58 
"ERTGGER VOT St arte ccs atesc ee teeters Acc bee ee ee eee ae VLE YE 108.5 TANG 72.89 73.28 68.20 
Drummond villewts cc. canon. cote sheen ce eee 74.9 75.0 74.8 63.10 63.49 59.99 
Montreal the ien oh Sa ae clare ee art ten mie pape ae 122.8 121.7 1230 Cite 76.85 74.53 
Ottawea— Bally. ae ecole eae eee 127.2 1227.1 WS 9 daeoo 72.87 69.49 
Kaos ton yt oass 5 ee ae nied ae ee 121.2 Gey Bees) 76.91 76.74 75.15 
PeberbOrougie wets ccs ceeee btn eens on ELSE 90.4 88.7 98.2 86.88 85.01 83.65 
Osha wae: da. has sno ae oe ee eee 175.3 172.2 186.7 90.43 90.44 91.01 
"TOrOntO’s 63 Sees te eee Oe ee 130.4 128.7 129.9 81.69 81.41 78.76 
Hamilton seeped seas: 108.2 105.9 114.5 86.66 86.77 83.07 
St. Catharines 106.7 105.1 110.4 89.05 88.96 83.95 
Niagara, Halls <tr aint see certain ar ee eee 98.9 92.3 100.6 81.02 83.24 77.30 
Brantiord /t-aotacen osc ao ee en oe eee 82.4 82.2 Bom 74.99 75. 11 71292 
Guelph anak 5. len tee ek rere eee 119.6 115.8 121.6 72.41 71.29 69.52 
Galthsee 13). Gene «15 beeen) We 105.4 105.2 115.8 70.52 69.65 67.16 
Kitchener: ements tasty ca cea Sea eEReeee 121.1 117.0 121.0 73.82 Ura 71.90 
DUGOUT yise vena cite ic trees etic to aac nes re ee 146.5 146.1 144.7 90.82 91.55 88.44 
EITiing eee tetera aie een eee Sa eee e ee 91.5 90.5 94.1 70.90 71.18 68.89 
London ret SeaeetsL lie Mca he, ocx sO Bo kate fps dvara aPaitore as ohn Serene: ERE 128.1 12551 124.6 74.09 74.03 71.86 
Sarnia YN eeearscpeteta cistelsyotmiitrains oie ccialnis Gime eerie eee 126.2 123.0 126.1 92.04 100.26 95.91 
Win dSOrtoe nae cen. ck eee ee ota ee 74.4 ont 79.1 88.32 87.17 87.39 
Sault Ste. MST IG Re ts; cece eres en te 140.0 135.2 143.2 104.49 99.46 93.14 
Bt William Art hui. to tors conta eka eee eee 110.2 105.0 109.2 80.47 80.93 CY | 
Winnipeg dsatayerslesermtahens io euarp ie tereibi sve lola cxoncl neal aitvatete ie Cree 110.7 107.4 NB Ee 70.14 70.23 68.21 
GPa. hea eee eee ete oie, ee ee 132.7 129.6 133.8 (2.28 72.00 68.63 
Sasketoon' sacar eee eee ee 143.4 134.3 139.4 69.18 69.68 67.52 
H Gin Ontonl rae cee enteiter oe ect eee ee 187.0 177.9 186.4 74.5 74.07 71.83 
Calzary eat ieee ee ee ee, ae Pam 166.7 170.8 ADR T HE 75.86 72.97 
Vancouver aasPoRne nelle ahaa ss aban e ON OI erarcia Ricial RENEE ee ee 111.0 109.3 115.0 83.75 84.35 81.23 
VICEOLIA Mie ice ti tak ae ec era ee 107.0 104.8 ital 76.85 78.07 74.11 
io oe eee eee wa le ee I Oe a 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 











Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 





(CERO: Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
May Apr May May Apr Ma 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

AVA VT 2 oe 88 4a on ting Shnce oadoe oO Cone Lewacennigaaoe-dc 117.3 : 
ALetey lerna inn oerpccses rraape eters seslore oat octison4 aes re teTa eres ‘ or The Talo os 2 dee 5 ec 
NB ie Since eee SAS Se een 8 70.7 74.0 | 79.51 | 77.56 | 76.65 
Ser ipa MN oes ac hiwdene cece Matec ose 9 185.9 197.5 | 104.98 | 103.01 | 102.29 
Ee es ancenee codec es oles oe abe 7 76.5 81.8 | 95.38 | 96.54 | 95.59 
eR Nt ariacks thes sok 8 37.5 40.9 74,22 71.35 | 74.34 
no RUE tal pai Me cecal eso acmes ons Be 4 244.7 258.1 | 111.60 | 113.14 | 110.08 
‘. Saapciae eM aye cue ci Pittecheve rei cies. saforosn aievei side's me 131.0 133.9 85.87 87.46 82.41 

ATR UL EAC CULE LIDS eer ate ie heletede haps ore fate 2le (ole el eles fm > 108.3 105.4 

ID ra lets oo cs erereta arate ee lelaleleielere ier rere ice -1-t= 110.8 107.5 11611 88 38 36.00 He 17 
Nsatelee eVole ads frecck ss sacs gan siehs +s <asun oo oe 106.1 103.6 106.0 75.29 75.77 72.57 
Pocdiand Woverices es res ORT Ales. a ee 7 104.5 ripen 72.00 72,79 70.21 
Meat prodtictarie cee stile «clusters sive ass fle spare leis ois) 134.8 128.7 137.2 82.55 80.97 79.37 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 82.2 (beds 84.8 64.47 68.55 62.63 
(avatnteen Wipro ducted. i: guar Sas whale en ek - 102.0 98.9 103.7 79.05 78.37 75.38 
Bread and other bakery products..............-. 110.1 107.6 112.2 68.14 66.59 67.07 
Distilled and malt liquors............0-.20e000: 100.9 97.0 103.8 | 96.37 96.09 94.18 
Tobacco and tobacco products............+02eeeee- 78.7 77.9 78.0 82.27 80.87 78.49 
athe pe em Mee eae areas eet Be. 96.9 96.0 102.5 82.29 82.27 79.30 
Taino qraodcie ey Se iPr eectaws sche vie ce 86.2 85.6 80.5 3.85 53.89 48.83 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........-...++++- 92.7 91.9 86.9 51.00 50.95 46,34 
Textile products (except clothing).............+..+- (ile 76.7 et 3.82 64.14 61.88 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............- 10).2 69.8 70.2 59.57 60.81 57.91 
TSAI Corn eo rae ae ea er are 60.9 59.5 61.0 | 60.89 60.43 | 58.23 
Synthetic textiles and silk..........--..0e eee eeee 82.4 81.8 83.5 71.20 70.11 68.78 
Clothing Wextileand fur), Gvs.cc ens. css eee eee 88.4 89.1 88.0 49.25 50.25 46.96 
WMierareh ie tod otiarses AA occa ad nada OO DoD oe OO OCe ocean 90.4 90.2 90.4 47.90 49.01 45.63 
Wiemann iC LO UII y eteleieteneterefoeterele/oteloleisis\efe¥e'e)sis)are.- 95.1 98.5 92.7 50.41 52,20 48.36 
HAART OO US ee eetere iste slslele eseletets siotsoleit'e's sles eielereis a= 70.1 69.4 69.8 49,23 49.70 47.01 
WiOOG DLOGUCUS eee er cles iel. oleioietereiels clare l-ii- eles/e woe wine 103.9 97.2 106.1 69.35 70,33 66.10 
Saw and planing mills... 4... 00-20 es es eee eee 106.9 97.4 108.4 71.638 73.56 68.09 
TeOveeALSaERes s 6a onto aac. cde DOU CO OR OO UN OOo rd Otion 108.1 105.9 110.3 66.53 66.09 63.90 
Other wood productSasnu calle cl-jstiele e+ a> 81.2 79.1 Sie 62.04 61.98 59.82 
PPADEL PLOGUCES occ sae. ./o <'o lenin eloleie'eivin la Via eielele on elei eines 123.8 120.9 123.8 94.25 96.23 89.73 
Pulp and paper mills.............-eeee scene eees 124.8 121.9 124.9 101.72 104.45 96.46 
Other paper products.........--ssceeceeeeeeeeeee 121.4 118.7 121.1 76.26 76.45 (eeu 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..........- 123.8 123.2 124.3 87.32 87.14 84.79 
Tron and steel products.............sseeeereceeeees 103.1 101.9 109.0 92.07 91.50 87.69 
Agricultural implements...........-.0ses+seeeee> 67.0 69.9 76.5 92.42 93.02 90.23 
Fabricated and structural steel................-: 146.9 142.0 161.8 93.66 92.72 87.57 
Hardware and tools. .....02.0..s ccs weececenee 100.2 98.3 102.7 81.44 82.03 79.82 
Heating and cooking appliances...........+-++++- 92.1 92.1 95.4 78.16 77.62 76.97 
Thon werent en noooctlines G00000cn OS sod eoUDOGCoUNOG 88.5 87.3 92.3 86.41 86.67 82.49 
Machinery, Industrial..............+.+-sseeeee: WS. 7 113.0 119.5 88.10 88.23 84.98 
Primary iron and steel...........--+eseeeeeeeee 117.4 115.4 123.4 107.89 105.30 98.47 
Sheetmmetal products. . as.ccci cena sie wns eens 105.1 103.6 110.1 90.54 89.97 87.56 
Wire and wire products............+eeeeeeeeeeees 110.8 108.4 119.8 91.75 92.09 88.72 
Transportation equipment........-.---2seseeeeeeee 106.9 103.3 T1258 90.87 91.30 89.03 
I Nintenenin Gva(el ey V eo qoooe doo Cow OD DRE OOO UDUGOOG 258.4 257.0 242.9 95.40 95.44 92.59 
IMhouxere vigelouCGllES 4 KeonocnoncuesGo bnaos mUCuOU OOD DOr 105.6 103.3 115.0 100.18 98.87 100.03 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories......-..---- 104.0 101.9 110.0 90.95 90.85 87.00 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.........--- 53.8 53.0 64.5 81.02 81.08 80.21 
Shipbuilding and repairing............-++++++++++> 130.4 Wiley eh ieee 81.56 85.39 81.01 
Non-ferrous metal products.........--..-sessseee8> 12307 122.4 130.4 OBr13 92.42 87.91 
Aluminum products.............eseeeee eee reecee 136.9 135.3 144.0 90.04 90.58 85.52 
Brass and copper products......---+-seeeeeeseees 101.3 100.6 103.7 87.57 86.72 83.55 
Smelting and refining.............-+-+eseeereeee 144.2 142.2 153.8 101.20 99.89 94.53 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.........--.++++++- 129.6 129722 134.7 87.64 87.58 84.23 
Heavy electrical machinery..........++-+++++++ OF b 96.1 108.0 94,91 95.19 91.68 
Telecommunication equipment.......-.-.-++++:> 220.0 210.4 214.8 86.71 87.82 82.07 
Non-metallic mineral products..........--+++s++9: 138.9 130.4 144.7 85.31 83.30 80.90 
Cav productes iis scc dade faced He seve eetinende 6 88. 4 78.8 93.6 77.75 77.56 75.86 
Glass and glass products..........++seeseeereees 154.0 149.5 151.5 80.98 80.07 76.71 
Products of petroleum and coal.........-.--++++++: 137.9 13500 139.8 117.39 116.26 116.72 
Petroleum refining and products..........---++-: 140.5 138.5 142.5 118.18 116.95 117.79 
Chetniical products: s <0. cic etc cc Pele wards ne cee eee 133.0 130.9 134.3 94,85 93.96 90.37 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 119.4 118.8 118.6 82.81 83.15 79.76 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............+seeeeseeeees 156.6 153.4 153.9 107.52 105.10 102.13 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.........-+-- 135.8 132.6 130.0 71.45 72,28 69.20 
CONS ERUCTIONE ere ae eee aise sera 121.7 106.6 130.4 80.99 82.72 717.58 
Building and general engineering........--++-+++++- 116.8 105.1 123.9 87.80 89.82 84.28 
Highways, bridges and streets..........0+++2+++++ 130.0 109.1 141.1 70.79 71.34 67.93 
Electric and motor transportation..........-..--+ 135.3 to3a! 132.7 82.71 81.80 80.15 
SOrvice eee ee eee isin siotetelctelelelereleisisislewies’s 147.8 143.0 143.8 55.21 55.91 52.96 
Hotels and restaurants...........s2seeeeeeeeeeeees 129.1 124.8 130.7 42,20 42.45 41.15 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..........--+-++++ 122.3 119.6 116.5 48.37 48.79 46.88 
Industrial composite. ...........-ccsesssseseeesers 116.9 112.6 118.9 77.99 78.12 75.36 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3{relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

a Ma April May May April May 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

Newioundland)) c2cy. ns cee Sees ots eee 40.7 41.0 41.6 rn 1°78 1.58 
NOVA SCOLIA Ste atekis sie ete eissle ss teeter 40.1 40.7 41,1 1.60 1.61 1.55 
New. Brunswitk iis. ccc riies « neenecen: 38.8 42.3 41.5 1.56 1.63 1,54 
Quebec .sisssrra tite actor eles ta aaa 41.4 41.5 40.5 1.65 1.64 1.61 
Ontario, (Fic cpta site fps teeny. o aeciare eee 40.5 40.3 40.2 1.94 1.94 1.88 
Manitoba. (ote sttecs Odean «ate laser: 39.8 39.8 39.7 1.73 1,72 1.69 
Saskatchewanteasnc oct + ars ciate sclerosant 39.5 39.4 39.5 1.99 1.99 1.89 
Alberta (yi. 26 wie os nore Hrs oMbole a ee bys ates « 39.9 39.8 39.7 1.96 1.95 1.90 
British: Columbia). f.. scy.<eeis.gs anon 37.8 38.4 37.5 2.28 2.24 2.16 





@) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics.) 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















Average Weekly 

















Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Hours Harnin 
Industry 7 = bis Wages 
ay | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | Ma 
1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 196i | 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ 
MUmIng..........00c cece cence reece ese meeneees 42.1) 41.4] 41.9] 2.12) 2.13 | 2.09 | 89.13 | 88.04 87.41 
MGER ring eci06 5) 255 c ahaa tas sg 42.4] 41.5| 42.0] 2.20] 2.20] 2.16 | 93.24 | 91.35 | 91.00 

Aiki ly, RR a RC ee 43.6] 41.5 | 43.1] 1.71| 1.71 | 1.66 | 74.45 | 71.00 | 71.55 

PST Bade tes re 41.9| 41.6] 41.6] 2.39 | 2.39] 2.36 |100.38| 99.17] 98.44 
reel er, See Ee eee oe 40.4] 39.9] 40.4] 1.96] 1.96] 1.98 | 79.48 | 77.97 | 80.02 
eal Mie RAMA, chs babs s8ess cesses 41:0 1©.40.6 | 40.7-| 1.77 | .1,72:| 1.78-| Te 79ree0,0b | orated 
Oil and natural gas...........00.e00e sees ees 39.3 | 38.7] 39.9] 2.35 | 2.37] 2.32 | 92.26 | 91.49 | 92.56 
Ni oheieta Ne Ger A PE eos cask eas 42.7| 42.6] 42.9] 1.95] 1.97] 1.85 | 83.38 | 84.10 | 79.55 
Mia nititaetitinih ie eicre sei celig atacsabi sts sses 40.5| 40.6] 40.1] 1.84] 1.84] 1.79 | 74.38 | 74.56| 171.69 
Dideiblswoodsee ls. ois cc Meshes seme snceee! 40.8| 40.8| 40.5] 1.99] 1.99| 1.93 | 81.24] 81.26] 78.18 
INon-durs DlemZOoOdSu.ceee sees: ce ek «oe cle este 40.1 |)" 40.49/' 39.7 |} 1.70) 2.70 |) 1565 | 68.03 168243") 65.29 
HoodtanG DEVCLALCS meres cn cece cs ce ihe orate 40.8} 40.6] 40.9 1.64 | 1.65 | 1.259 | 66.89 | 67510 | 65.038 
Meat nrudtctisrl aces i ote fs aac ek tu' 41.4| 40.2| 40.7] 1.91] 1.91 | 1.86 | 79.20 | 76.64 | 75.79 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.) 38.5 | 39.5] 38.3} 1.41} 1.48} 1.39 | 54.79 | 58.55 | 53.34 
Grain mill products................-..2005- AOelieed2.2 |) 42.9: ) Leto V4 1709875. COnleieeon |) 9 Cl.09 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.61) 41.8] 42.8] 1.48] 1.46 | 1.46 | 63.01 | 61.29 | 62.56 
DW istilleghiguorss cesses cle sc sss os ne ees sles « 40.0 40.3 40.6 2.09 2.09 2.00 | 83.84 | 84.22 81.18 
Maliliquorsctc ssc atisme oe 1s Soper ces sain apolar 39.4 39.4 39.8 2.34 2.33 2.25 | 92.13 | 91.58 89.43 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........-.+.: 40.4] 39.9] 40.2 1.90 1.90 | 1.82 | 76.95 | 75.67 | 72.97 
Rubber products... ...... 0... cece sees eect ees 40.6 41.1 40.1 1.87 1.86 1.83 | 75.79 | 76.34 73.29 
heather productSec.e csc: selec: Woes sve aacies oes 39.4 39.7 35.4 1,25 1,24 1,22 | 49.01 | 49.10 43.10 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.1] 39.2} 34.6] 1.19] 1.18] 1.18 | 46.64 | 46.41 | 40.85 
Other leathemproductst cece. sec cens cece 39.8 | 40.8} 37.3 | 1.86) 1.35 | 1.29 | 54.34 | 55.05 | 48.17 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.6] 41.9] 41.3 om on 1.34 | 57.06 | 57.45 | 55.30 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ SOOT 4054 leon | leooml inl. 408 edecon | ote S20 tD0s4o. me oocos 
Woollenteoods: acess see selene eos oe rie 43.4 43.1 42.3 1.28 1.28 1.25 | 55.49 | 55.24 52.78 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............+-. 43.4 43.1 42.4 1.47 1,44 1.44 | 68.60 | 62.25 61.16 
Clothing (textileand’fur)¥--...-se+ 4-22 37.4 38.2 36.4 alr 1.18 1.14 | 43.82 | 45.03 41.28 
iW esas eral oy AlnutVas 655.080 CoO 0000 Homa DOO emOd 36.7 37.6 36.0 ie ly 1.18 1.14 | 48.00 | 44.29 41.01 
Women Ss Clothing ea. ce ecietsiciecleisis caren alels) 36.3 37.4 35.3 1.23 1,26 1.20 | 44.79 | 46.97 42.24 
IV SAOLOLO eh wren anoonoadeos a0 Deeoon > 76n0 NODS 40.1 40.6 38.8 1.09 1,10 1.07 | 48.83 | 44.49 41,38 
FWood Productsemacrert etter lel lets emo laratons alr ello" 40.8 41.3 40.1 1.61 163 1.57 | 65.79 | 67.21 63.00 
Saw and planing:mills,....5........--.-.... AQ owl eal. 0) Woe On | edema vo) (melo smGOlel Ds lagen saimOn os 
UR Gii nt ALR), o-cb 5 diddidoo Cnn GOOG Godoumsngm oO 41.8 41.7 41.1 1.46 1.46 Eee tebe ly( |). CXUALE | 59.02 
Other wood products..........0.....620--5++- Ale Gal) 42.0)" 41.3 ol 536r |) 1-85 et e8 a 56.46) P5670) po. ls 
Paper productSa..sc-5-s nates ss cleen 40.9 41.6 40.9 2.15 2.17 2.05 | 88.11 | 90.28 83.94 
Pulp'and paper mills,.............5...-.+-- 40.9} 41.8] 41.1 | 2.82 | 2.84) 2.19 | 95.04 | 98.05 | 90.138 
Other paper products...............----+++. AION eal O Ne A0l oe ka Zn 69) ee lGon OO ss4a N09 soreimmOOsd L 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... S87 ilasal lleoO.gnle Qaconiy Ve2k | ke2el7 85. 99a Soa Oe|* 84087 
*Tronand steeleprocucusasmaes «loca. = aunsiaiei 40.9. |, 40.6... 4023.1, 22504.) 2.13.) 2506.87. 54,1086. 70. 83.15 
Agricultural implements..........-....+.++. 40.0 | 40.3 | 40.5] 2.17] 2.19 | 2.09 | 86.64 | 88.20 | 84.59 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.6 | 40.3 | 40.1] 2.11 | 2.08 |) 2.03 | 85.54 | 84.06 | 81.44 
Hardware aud GOOlsse sess ceils stlsteree es - ALON *42ico. (meals bad 1.78 | 1.78 | 74.85 | 75.45 | 74.56 
Heating and cooking appliances............- AVLOd) 39634) 4020 1578) 2 SOnlS Leas S70. Cou eile 1G 
Prom cCasthingseeees |e te ccs ss cece es © elele wes 40.7 40.9 39.4 2.00 2.00 1.97 | 81.50 | 81.92 77.61 
Machineryaindustrialyemctticlesc esis ci el: 41.5} 41.4] 41.3] 1.98] 1.99] 1.92 | 82.05 | 82.29 | 79.40 
Primary iron’and:steelios. «20. - sees e es 41.0 39.9 39.3 2.54 2.53 2.40 1104.28 {100.88 94.39 
Sheet metal products. -2.........:-+:.++.--- 40.8 | 40.7 | 41.0] 2.12} 2.10] 2.08 | 84.49 | 85.64 | 83.42 
Wire and wire products............-++s++e0: AIG Al. Gr 41 0 22079) 2.08 2. Ola! 86. L0n|ES0504 i o2e00 
*Transportation equipment..........-.-.++++- 40.3} 40.6] 40.9} 2.11 Dri 2204 1 So n02n nooner soon OS 
ATT CrALCHATLC SATUS tote clcintetste ciels otsietsia(elslnin\sl~ < 42.1 | 42.1] 41.9] 2.10] 2.10 | 2.02 | 88.62 | 88.42 | 84.49 
Motor VEHICLES mee sca '- clelbetdista's.< Jefe io 0 sforeis si 40.2 39.6 41.7 2.30 2.30 2.26 | 92.68 | 91.24 94.12 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... A056 (40060) 4027 | 2510 | etl We 201 86.28) 285 O20 slags 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........ 80-101 39.88 3928. | 2e00nF A597 ah 9G 78.85 EL8.00 | eineoo 
Shipbuilding and repairing............-...-> 39.1 |) 40.7 1) 40:4) 2.03 | 2505 (7 1.959) 79.36) 83.025 1a 7o00 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........+++++++> 40.5 | 40.5 ADO Beko Helos 2505) Beto ON COL ODmmE Sale 
Aliant Procuctseeee teem cai. + sere. inci ook 41.7 HNO) |), les 1.93 1.92 1.82 | 80.41 | 80.77 | 76.49 
Brass and copper products.........---.++++> 40.9} 40.4) 40.0} 2.01 1599) 1593 282.1) S05 5Gslen ae. Le 
Smelime and retming: s-cqq tes. ~ «6 ori 40.2 40.0 39.4 2.30 2.36 2.26 | 95.45 | 94.39 88.88 
*Plectrical apparatus and supplies.........-.-- 40.5 | 40.7 | 40.1] 1.89} 1.87 | 1.84 | 76.32 | 76.24 | 73.87 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.| 40.7 | 40.7 | 40.3 | 2.08] 2.08 2.04 | 84.39 | 84.83 | 82.30 
Telecommunication equipment...........-. ADO 4OLG eeSOES Ne davool dacOrl le Gd sleiOnole|e7is 2OnlmoO.2e 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ELTUG OSs Mey etrpse raenee ae oa anys oi ece ote adie eyes 39.8 40.6 39.1 1,92 1.90 1.89 | 76.29 | 77.03 73.96 
Wirerandica blots netic cere ecce oe osl<l stele lek 42.0 41.3 41.3 2.08 2.038 2.01 | 87.27 | 84.01 82.99 
Miscellaneous electrical products..........-- 40.3 | 40.2) 40.3 178) 176 74 ee SON |e Os coulOeo0 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. ABS mead. 9 }) 42n8 0 1.86) Tesbe| WalS jeS0 lel Cac oulaen 24 
la Vv PEOGCUCUS Hamers sei eieiele corer eicleinisr a0 42.7 42.2 42.9 Ba Al) 1.69 1.65 | 72.82 | 71.17 70.82 
Glass and glass products...........02+++++ AIP2a\5 40.6) | lad 1.86 1.85 | 1.76 | 76.76 | 75.25). 72.41 

Products of petroleum and coal.............-. 41.6 | 40.9] 41.4 | 2.58 | 2.54] 2.55 |107.13 {103.99 | 105.53 

Chemical DEOUUCbGm aye aes omni semie = es reiek pols 41.4 40.7 40.7 2.04 2.02 1.96 | 84.46 | 82.22 79.66 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.4 | 40.0) 40.1 1.55 | 1.56 | 1.50 | 62.83 | 62.25 | 60.01 
AGIs) alkalis ANGISAltS padese pees oe e+ ter -tore 41.0 40.5 41,2 2.39 2.33 2.24 | 97.94 | 94.20 92.36 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ AD Soleeal 7b 4054 es Lsb2e aloo 1.48 | 61.98 | 62.82 | 59.89 

Wonsteu ction sass es ae se le Pete GK 39.5 | 39.3 | 39.1 | 1.97 | 2.02 | 1.91 | 77.85 | 79.58 | 74.84 

Building and general engineering............-- 39.31 39.4] 38.4} 2.14] 2.20) 2.10 | 84.13 | 86.81} 80.79 

Highways, bridges and streets............--- 39.8| 39.1 | 40.2] 1.68| 1.69] 1.61 | 66.74 | 66.18 | 64.80 

Electric and motor transportation...........- 43.4 | 43.0] 43.4] 1.90] 1.89 | 1.83 | 82.35 | 81.08 | 79.24 

MCL VICG pee ee eee ie cicais wie cus etene aves 38.8 | 39.0] 39.3] 1.07 | 1.07 | 1.04 | 41.52 | 41.66 | 40.89 

Hotels and restaurants .o5.¢ sie. iss seicls e's laa 38.7 38.5 39.2 1.04 1.04 1.02 | 40.22 | 40.19 39.88 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........- 40.1 41.0 | 40.4 1.03 | 1.03 | 1.00 | 41.41 | 42.17 1 40.50 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Index Number of 
Average Weekly 





Hours Average Average = 
Period Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Wages (1949=100) 
Per week Earnings Wages Clarpent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 
fonthly A Ctl 955. fhe Bene ba Bek ook ee eee 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Mon ie 1056.0. ath ox eee been eo rae 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Monthly AveracenhOo 7 aaactue-1- 4c -olvaena seri tetarnete 40.4 1.61 64.96 165.6 127.4 
MonthilyeAwversizerlObS: jeWs care. actoe ce -ottetacist obser mters 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly, AtversiconlQaQ ye .js1s ovcloke cle olf cnerrate letersi ota 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Pay Period in: 
Pa ees wih htbea ot Restos Bake, do » Eta "shots phe atatote thors 40.4 1.79 (AG) 173.0 3 5e6 
Cia oee oes ae ost ein RIS Chie Sones techs Ge eo Bice 40.6 eg 72.01f ino 134.9 
August:< 64. A0. Gaede as eee bie ek. totes 40.5 LF 71.46 1.2 13353 
September. steaks fhe eek seh peewee tee 40.9 Waa 12.370 173.4 134.0 
Octoberart: has Biehes dae ateatreetn eto tke 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
INovemberay, bathe dca anicehiaee che amen 40.6 1.79 72,82 174.5 134.6 
Mecemnb er. Fae chs Abies oss 5 de leeh ote che Taleteeeieys 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 
AGG A Tan uary.s es. ee bo ie reshese rr eit Oho ae ate nee ie 40.1 1.81 SOTRTAS 174.3 135.2 
HODEUAR Via G5... Phe ke oven oo teen ee aeeerciione 40.4 1,82 73.40 175.9 136.2 
March tee, &e Aad. cies are aloe nets ers 40.3 1.838 73.64 176.4 136.7 
Aprile... adh ont. Jo0e. 2. eee ee ae eee 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 
LES AS SB a Gey ce PI See rie cry oe Aap Otioe 40.5 1.84 74,44 178.3 138.3 
Smee Aas tak tokio bccn eee ee eee 41.1 1.83 15.22 180.2 139.7 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page li. 


tRevised. 
{Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on two statistical reports of the National Employment 
Service. These reports serve different operational purposes and, therefore, the data are 
not necessarily identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcz: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








ed Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio OT | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
August DSL 955.4: eee eee oe 18,363 16,665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
August 1956 eee ieee Le 38,195 19,636 57, 881 105, 417 69, 272 174,689 
August LOD eee hee Ste eras es 20, 837 14,060 34,897 171,765 84,581 256,346 
August TODS fete arene eee come 11,505 11,858 23 , 363 252, 853 ORS 7 372,010 
August 1950 6 Beene. pea ae 14, 235 14,317 28, 552 185, 527 106, 965 292,492 
August 1 LOCO Fae ee arene 14,673 12,594 27,267 242,582 128, 062 370, 644 
Septemiber 915196002. os. dota. 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
October L960 be ee. comer 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115,358 343 , 990 
November Oh) sree re eae 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281,484 124, 255 405 , 739 
Decentber s16 1960.2 eece eeeee 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144, 123 537,979 
January LPOG Tse een. tase eeerse 9, 859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
February 6 8, 866 8,377 17, 248 668, 766 185,972 854,738 

arch 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878 , 342 

April 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180, 982 864,016 
May 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594, 904 172, 884 767,788 
June 17,078 17,208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July 15,103 16, 445 31,548 268 , 284 125, 447 393,731 
August 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 





ee ee ee ee ee el ree Ce 
©) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 
1961 (1) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Change from 


Industry Male Female Total May st | eo 

















1961 1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping........ sete eee ee ees 895 929 1,824 | + 1,084) — 422 
EOP ERUIY PCa ce irtere oot ER ee Sc ee 1,639 5 1,644 | + 49 | — 3,126 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 444 56 500 | e325 |) eed 
Wlesan beh Btawiate 5 LSS eric, 33 Sets ieee ac eee a 309 20 329 - 34 = 42 
Ta soe, cond Ot ROR ra bIO nn GS RICcIG GeLu one ern ae 89 20 ¢ 2 _ 

Non-Metal Mining... .........-....0sseeeseereees 25 1 6 - "tT — He 
Quarrying, Clay ANGUSANGSELUS ie sols cieislete avals aleyere 9 3 —- ¥ + 3 
NETO SEG LD ae tele weiss tetans otSl ciclo fe) o Sieheferetorsioielerele = a, 12 — 69 = 13 
MATIUILACCULIMD Oe heen sti tees aie Salterclersre ices 3,236 2,432 5,708 | — 189 $78 
erated Beveraved: <6)... ...clcisisses.ooes. °378 "658 jase bene w34 + 388 
Tobacco. and Tobacco Products.....:..........05- 11 4 — 7) + 4 
PTD DeLMe LO CUCKB ree Coee Mielec in cctiels o ReRuehe le alae’ 22 15 + 8] + 15 
eat MGM TOCUC TS seem eit cet «cc sitteestcle: ois. se shave 49 111 — 9 + 5 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 79 103 + 6 — 29 
Wiouhanpu(toxiile and 4UI ee scl ie l< elec ea scree s 132 740 “+ 120); + 219 
Vilfovorel J Bizoye h(i ieks egestas, ASO Me OOe Ses Deo e Oe 385 86 _ 55) + 191 
Paper PrOOUGUS. © ioc a ckettc erie veins wiclble «le olee wale s 150 75 — 76) — 68 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 116 98 - 52 8 

A ONEAT CeSUCel Ee TOCUCUSREMe c cre cnc ciate. ete.cie os o:cleferato 576 106 + 32) + 84 
Ban SPOE pA vlOM) Lr GMINA e Mateos /aay-te <falets ole olela clei « 524 61 + 95 + 13 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................0000 108 36 _ 51 _ 39 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 219 122 — 22 + 13 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................- 170 31 + 5 +. 79 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 29 18 _ 25); + 9 
(Clivamatiion Ele Roe hitch ic 3.0 Rectare hace San OOO bop Ge 187 85 _ 89 _ 9 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 141 83 ~ 35 + 71 
OTIS CUULCELO NI Sere eine iran eis se, shelehets ss 1,283 92 1,375 | — 202 |) — 510 
roneraleContnaAccOLlrse uae tette sears ec eretterver seer ele. « 876 59 — 133 _ 399 
Special Trade Contractors..........5.s.cceeeeees 407 33 — 69 | — iB 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 857 263 1,120; — 425) + 36 
AMET UERHOM nods bouv Goo Udoo0bo0 donc Od0doun or 737 133 _ 253 = 108 
StOrage....633. cece es cece eee e reese ee tee cence sees: 14 15 - 4 - 10 
Communi cationeeesene sce tet eee eee eae s aries 106 115 - 168 | — 62 
Public Utility Operation..................-.....-:- 70 45 — 73) — 46 
ERA ee ee ere ore cle ciety cietcicisinve ct creiarsie Sie. stein’) a alles 1,972 25240 4,247 _ 425 + 42 
Wholesale ts: Sie SE IC OMIA CC CEI te 13d 478 1,215 — 96 + 84 

ERE LL eee tetera Mot ete tulad ate eit estian coc. cvarcl tevevaiia ve suaTanele\ 1,235 1,797 3,032 — 329 = 42 
Finance, Insurance and Real Hstate............... 747 529 1,276); — 94) — 55 
Sat ea es abn. coats an Goo OS OO SB eee Tomo cmecto s aor 4,458 10,055 14,513 — 1,116 + 2,340 
Community or PubliciServices.-.-..6-0.0.+- se 893 2,542 3,400 ~ 9 be 708 
Govern Cubase Lvl Cems cpre seers cites oie ale siarerereieteete 2,146 868 3,014} — 267 | + 1,081 
VEcreationn selva Commectasitenstheci era ieiseiele/elernetetelei- 221 119 ote 123 alt 168 
BUSINESS SERV CC Meee ei eae calcitic |s cisisisheletie 481 418 - 141 — 89 
iBlaegomall Saini eosad bb on boubaasoue oauaodnocn ado 717 6,108 6, 825 ~ 740 | + 72 
CALAIS “CH UN es oad cponemdpecepas Soom 15,641 16,681 Bp pve) || ce ilsrAse | 938 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1961 () 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Unfilled Vacancies ®) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group ee ee 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 2,469 2,297 4,766 noun 2,033 9,410 
Glerical Workers: ¢c.con<tecion eet ete 1, 420 3,109 4,529 17,526 47,112 64, 638 
Sales: Workersy.sc.ccmcosc tetemwene tee iee 1,552 1,234 2,786 7,333 15,623 22,956 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. Iolo 6,740 8,055 27,297 INL PST 48,534 
Sea Men ades toch sociale cre «ce Meveinss sce cracls tet | ome eastater erotic aie evemmerete cecil scarce oreo oe 956 11 967 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).. 903 810 1,713 3,609 855 4,464 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 5,778 1,346 7,124 115, 294 17, 803 133,097 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

TODACCO) soon come eetten cere 65 17 82 1,073 472 1,545 
Mextilesviclothingsetc.enes ese seer 129 921 1,050 2,797 11,588 14,385 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,603 5 1,608 11,698 93 11,791 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 70 8 78 1,096 450 1,546 
Leather and leather products........ 69 70 139 805 822 1,627 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 14 1 15 301 43 344 
Metalworking .ncmea pinta ces 715 24 739 13,634 742 14,376 
Hlectricalieae-nrs re tee certo cetera cee 137 22 159 3,272 807 4,079 
Transportation equipment........... 1 1 2 601 46 647 
Mining oe eeac.c eee. seer ae OTe Bistiox sesee to: 97 1, B23 RHA Eee eee: 1,823 
Construction a... heeer or cee ee O04 aie erethice ctor 904 24,390 1 24,391 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 464 10 474 21,418 126 21,544 
Communications and public utility... Pho el hy oR RCRA 28 917 Z 919 
“Ara dG an GIServiGes.copcnises icone 191 218 409 4,807 1,544 6,351 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,103 26 1,129 18,753 787 19,540 
HOreMen serene cee: pecan are ile 23 100 2,595 270 2,865 
PA DDLEMLICES en scerceetemerrte tte  erecierre eee Bel 5,314 10 5,324 

Unskilled, Workers: j-chine sealer 1,666 909 2,010 88, 892 20,773 109, 665 
Hoodsand tobacco... sean ence ete 135 510 645 2,857 5,215 8,072 
Lumber and lumber products........ 155 20 175 8,057 266 8,323 
Metalworking 5 ease ec ias sant 41 12 53 5,243 519 5,762 
Constructions scare. eee on eee eee 508 6 514 AD O81 ce wer eee 40,081 
Other unskilled workers............. 827 361 1,188 32,654 14,773 47,427 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 15,103 16,445 31,548 268, 284 125,447 393,731 





@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
©) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TAB - 
LE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Unfilled ies (2 : 
Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office @) Previous a) Neen 8 Laeenceanena 
revious Previous 
June 30, i mea J Month Year 
1961 1960 ’ Be eye June 30, 
Reroundian’ Oo Pee oe 529 983 | 8.486 a ae os 
ee feet nne ene : 8, 486 5 
aL Baal Ta. oA) ae aes Rp eee ES a 2, 534 1950 2373 
Selah ae iene 493 oe 683 1,739 "632 
a | Elvan Aslan diay. qe race = 225 Fe ee papa oer 
PFinticitent tba nee eed 1,345 3,1 
SS TUITITI CSI CO stems orcreretotaven etags rere? bere sae“ 64 302 695 ; 820 si 70 
ne aes TA 1.6 SAO ee cn een 985 oa ios asi Ae 
m Geet DAN 5 cre sc he $5,908 ae ea 
Reairaaicee ed RH. 2 34 a "987 = i00 
Hala bee kod sca de. 536 eo) ea 810 
ee ee ie 466 | 4,425 | 6,150 | 4,382 
Tc A feel aaa we Cane oe 232 849 "995 
Epson he te ce ks 26 fr oe aks 10% 
ic omeT TEE on Been ean Sat Raa! 70 as a 609 "285 
ncinghll MO eo ewes. ede 12 a eee 3,208 1,205 
Se AWE ok. pe, Ge ae ae ZH Me We 368 
ByeneyMineats) ot M,.....ss-- a oh 3,578 3,005 
Te A te ies ea) ead, ey 2,005 
SURESH a igs: ce re 44 44 802 L772 aes oe 735 
New Brunswick................... 979 i ie et ee 
CST AERO ES SR, lee 23 ae phe: Ed aa 
CORSET co ene ee aaa te 119 ; aE ee “19 
TO Aer datinha We cy bya bias oe: 39 ai eee 35078 1, 126 
TASTE RS aa ne Sm 197 ee ee gh ‘641 
ERR ICE Tt ies Sed oa 57 ia Ags 2 3e. Da 
WOH Get RE cocoa dso devon cs saebes 314 1M 5u ee “544 
(ES WS 4 SS ea al on pr ae 5,558 3,014 
Cee uke acwsaelss ier {. 2(O18D ; Hee ae 1, 129 
BS cohoneheccel chan. oe aieae 48 a gh os 2,394 
a a Rs JO aa 12 A oe 1902? “630 
nLSE 4c ae 4 562 mM We 
1,714 
CUE EC ce tions cect na toys 7,510 9,818 E 
A Tim aeeee et eieisaie ais satis eras. © 0 “ set: LIBS a 
Mahe ee eae 3 ' 20 1,509 2° 551 17128 
SCPE ORE ee le 9 ie 210 : an ie ee 
Decuharic@e) Meck 6 gs oe ee au 
Hackinchee isle. cee. a oe ieee aD 
bony» Bae Ge ee 325 ip 3 ene fo 
Soadig eee Bic... ae na ae ae 
RESET aetna ee : a Hee a 
EGR IL ee a ee 8 et ae aioe ee 
Docent on eee de 250 Pe an ee a 
Pnisecnilis cc sae 890 1,933 732 
Te NOL a ee tees ae 110 " Lee AG mee) 
Searle Ae: ie ad a pel 
SEG ee Tie. Sa OS a “ we oe 
Seb ee ee .. ; ee ae got 
Stes Ue eats eat ane re se At Ne 
PATOL tek aes eta 207 ag gar So oer 
Tedpuieres Rie ects ae es: se eno 
AR SR ae eae ie gate agit Bae 
To latbaiecccccvaceeeetssose 9 seo | 1,681 405 
a , 
Tee ae eee 24 38 oa | 388i 5 
PPT ce Wenen ee Se Rae : ate eo ee 
Pane er aye 16 732 1,043 703 
Magog. p-seseceeceesscessereceezitfeesenee 10 333 525 460 
Maniwaki.......+-++s+sevcreereeree 69 518 1,170 355 
{ae eae 6 aa *3 ital eee A 
Maik aries. PEAS 9 a teh a 
Ea ee aes aan ee i ct a a 
IM Guitrents. Oats, oes Mea ack dae 3,415 3 016 0°33 mal ae 
New Richmond... ctcrerete sey oe Ae not 
Port Adftodiitahs cn keeled cs. com. ef 330 17301 335 
webec.s.cees: ee el. ; re 
wished ees it eeae Clie 85 oa eee rm memes rere 
RR Gherd dalioun ....) thas... 65 ae oe ea 
Riobervaleeeeeee sae. : ot at He rae 
ae Ta) ae Sea 101 1,061 1,705 906 
Ste.Agathe-des-Monts....... Bye are re er poe eg 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue..............- 102 57 sod acd : 
St Ge MID ETCSE tate cee ce © tote helo) sieheieiors 39 seo oe oe 
Ste kl yacinthes - 5... i Wem eile -1-1t-)- 48 ane es as 
Bi bleanl aaah irc csl gee « etd: 51 502 ie wes 
NOTE | REE Ri NRE 98 10g a7 1°35 
SETTLERS Reet etcs ink ote 275 aoe aie ot 
Sar yalnren ohoce cosse osu oaueT : 1th a a eace 
TIS SAE 7 Lebar ao Reger MO oH rage ate 
dase gas wT me a 186 3,900 4,250 3, 607 
GOT EL ees ee LO ea tate. peng 
Teche Wieeee i eee ko ae 126 iat 17749 438 
5 pee oro oy acres Ce 3, 147 4,749 3,428 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office a) Previous Previous a) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
June 30, May 31, June 30, June 30, May 31, June 30, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
AYES hie IO) OSA cre Grecian Hamcln.c Gamay ae 23 37 36 1,590 3,017 1,616 
Valley fieldieinos.sc vec meres aes 25 28 21 1,489 2,046 DOD 
Wictoria Ville ncn clearence acts 37 44 33 1,265 1,699 1,510 
WalleiStaGeorges. @. essere ec ee 89 376 617 1,209 2,750 1,285 
Ontarios. ose ees ca eee ee 10,141 11,053 9,235 137,531 176,751 145,445 
VATNDTIOL es aemseere eek cles eateries 15 112 17 206 249 192 
BALTIC, ae eee ee os elo ck ce en cate 15 35 14 875 1,246 Ori? 
Belleville. Se ne oc. ee tee a 56 87 46 1,692 1,943 1,835 
IBracebrid peters «cu. ot ee 243 220 187 407 658 446 
Bramptonseeeanie. cca meek meee 31 55 21 1,068 1,060 1,394 
IBrantiOLnd: mete ct eee ree 85 72 65 2,071 2,494 3,178 
Brock villeseaenn terse ea eee 31 39 19 483 491 422 
Carleton? Place. Seaee ie 20 22 1 179 295 137 
Chat hank weemer ats ever: Gace 74 188 62 2,164 ART eM 1,966 
Coboureee Peete oe ee nee 33 45 93 800 840 731 
Wollingwoodkene sc. ete eek ae 27 15} 21 498 596 438 
Cornwall Sess erat Aer. i ee 105 157 119 2,288 3,108 2,430 
Hiltot Lakeywee. oi... see or eee 37 44 74 aoe 412 364 
Hort Hries ater eee e eee eo ee 10 4 23 343 570 327 
MOG PAR COBH. de ay etait «cn ate 33 62 24 376 601 307 
JEG AWW aoosaone hd aba mee eoe 119 205 93 1,497 2,350 1,328 
Galt hPa re eee re es che 93 116 122 1,650 2,034 1,134 
GananoqQuexsee: «hc eee 4 21 20 197 266 168 
(Goderichicten se cc ee S33) Zi 35 372 394 379 
Guelph: Fee Sere ee ee 20 49 56 1,396 2,243 1,939 
Hamilton: Sere oe ee ee 692 749 840 11,356 14,528 11,620 
Hawkesbury. cess ceee eee aan 14 14 16 331 586 752 
Kapuskasing er 2 cea eee 3D 190 127 1, 243 1,992 926 
eNOS. eee a at ea aoe 37 87 37 392 617 329 
TEIN GS HOM alee een caste eae RS 107 98 111 1,578 1,943 1,619 
Karklan dita kee.) nero) cee cance Bi 58 60 984 1,516 896 
Kitchener na. «ees fee ane 167 178 110 2,300 3,163 2,060 
AieAMINChOUM eee eee 31 28 52 803 1,360 1,094 
Lindsay feet eee ei eee tens 14 13 10 523 508 399 
NIST O Wels wer ee eck, TM Ee eee 25 14 PA 194 287 218 
Bondo: Pees. cc ee oe ee 467 539 524 3,910 Dalap 4,250 
Wong Brane lie. yee ee ee efor 244 276 272 2,841 3, 854 3,602 
Midian de. therm %12 ROS a ee he 10 23 30 308 a7 379 
IN paneer yet te eee SR lakhs 9 5 14 319 565 254 
INewinarke te = | 05 ow ere oe ee 121 66 38 960 1,341 1,187 
Niagaragadls. ay. aren oe oe 456 213 53 1,790 2,468 1, 406 
North (Bayes. or ee eee. 44 45 27 STA? ATie 1,755 1,386 
Oalcvilless aaaey. cers ee ae 119 123 106 660 812 1,235 
Orillia. Feeere.) sce ee ee Oh 23 21 715 1,016 726 
Oshawa Pe eeei . 4. cen ei ecbean ct. 94 83 110 3,816 4,111 4,494 
Gy ELA Wiese ies cise bo RC eee 1,067 1,173 792 4,203 6,125 4,696 
Owen ‘Sounds... 5 eee ee ee 30 55 878 1,374 916 
Parry Soundee Ff, ..<.i: ba eee ce ree eee ge fis bo israel 192 292 223 
Pembroke Me ee nc cck Fe cee 125 120 85 1,221 1,939 1,162 
Perth... 27s a. rae er te 32 30 Se 384 461 3852 
Peterborough 6. \a.,5 aoe ae os eon 36 75 94 2,977 8,546 2,973 
PICTON, oc SPE ie. se eee en 6 4 4 150 213 186 
Port Art hres. eee eee ee 188 219 182 2,178 3,746 2,320 
Port @olborness acc eee eee 24 24 12 592 817 472 
Prescott: eee oaks SS ee 36 33 48 635 746 672 
Renfrew. . sietefelogereie « aya\eeratetere| tetsversievter 12 10 21 286 422 359 
St. Cathariness..0 + eee oe ee 369 248 163 3,674 8,953 3,481 
St. Thomas iG OCI CE coat! CRE Se EES es 87 43 36 811 1,232 871 
Sarnia, Vo Wetec eee ne 106 131 198 2,178 2,615 1,920 
Sault StenMarie... 0.2 ae ese. iW7fll 181 218 2,234 2,897 2,744 
Simcoe nD SHEERS is Reales rane ee a ee ore eee in? 86 102 703 930 661 
Sioux Lookout, +), 208s sae 11 8 1 110 311 124 
Smiths Falls, 25. cce oe oad 5 3 29 380 492 293 
Strationd:...¢G<s och ee eee ey 26 38 24 641 665 652 
Sturgeon alls'2 2. 2n 1 eee oe eee 11 14 20 439 703 479 
Sudbury MES COC TCE SENT Sts. CIA OOMOHO:, aie 139 286 102 3,025 4,529 3,042 
Alison Durgene Ges. h. deen eh nate: 29 31 8 274 559 269 
LETTS eter, e: S162 oe ee 67 76 213 1,812 2,539 1,668 
(LOTOntO Ss) .Sae We. (ee eee ea) Uebel 2,672 2,910 2,360 36, 429 44,124 40,702 
ErentOns: Meee «2 cih Pee Bor ree 83 98 46 687 715 731 
Walkerton Aer ssc: of octets Bee ek 64 66 85 468 679 453 
Wallsceburoe.t) a..cbn ee ee ee 2 a PAN 592 881 464 
PEMANG. 0.2... e cece ceceeeseseccees 100 164 87 1,784 2,070 1,825 
Weston RISD oi SR TOOTS An SOR Gna an fs 318 267 167 3,301 3,671 3,041 
Windsor s -peees 25. oe 338 220 280 7,966 9,638 8,057 
re Woodstock Sete ...d0 Suet a 38 47 52 841 1132 it alis} 
eo  Mamitoba 2). Rieti cc ch eee ole. 2,501 3,013 2,983 15,583 23,508 12,463 
Drandons. Sete nw eee sobs 296 214 191 1,140 1,695 1,008 
Dauphine: Beeson. sc-ccke eee eae. 28 70 27 713 1,195 511 
Blin Flon. eeees. «5 eee oe as 37 61 49 140 186 158 
Rortagellanicrairic seem ene 25 32 86 514 925 528 
The: Past.@eeet eh we 53 71 99 203 363 194 
Wioniper, Wee. te ee 2,062 2,565 2,001 12,873 19,144 10,064 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Cffice (1) ao oe (1) Frege Previous 
ar on ear 
pone 30, ok June 30, June 30, May 31, June 30, 
| 1960 1961 1961 19 

Saskatchewalt=es. <oc.. 00s. deers cancess 1,432 2,044 
Pee meet: if ileal boa item) Ieee 
Pil wa MINS CSP s.cesr- 95 seas ess see a 70 44 31 219 378 211 
Meum Ce ee ae 72 85 135 825 1,029 976 
North Battleford................06. 31 50 24 448 "872 487 
Prince A Deri eee ae ool Cara oe 67 146 71 1,124 77. 907 
Ropina ee: mee 796 969 708 2' 430 2/947 2,366 
SEG SAN: Ste at ee cee 218 825 206 2 885 5.708 2,934 
ETP hres Le oe ee ee ae 54 44 68 "262 "412 "240 
Govan POO Scie sci = ckreiers sicjemse arate 9 26 23 194 346 156 
erictouh OS. er. cease ces 80 119 96 1,362 2,222 1,076 

PNY Sd BY Bs ete hn coos aeRO Ce eee 4,184 4,925 
IBlasemorecs sewn «ot eck ee ea wie oe : 23 ; il eee ete cae ts a 
Calear yee. Oe. we. Seek oe ee 1,320 1,540 804 6,649 9, 806 7,065 
Dridiheller. ts. ees. ee 32 107 29 378 "592 "338 
Edmonton I Riot ecet  S 2,206 2, 463 1,725 9,057 16, 142 10,213 
cha hae se ean 142 192 23 361 1,194 1,024 
Tech brides tee te eo ere. 104 99 415 1,226 1) 885 1) 150 
Medicue tite ee he. Hes oe ee 107 135 116 913 "853 "660 
Bediicor re ieee 194 208 105 815 1,303 803 
British Columbia..................2.5: 3,062 2,660 3,298 50,037 64,631 49,900 
Chileon Bae) te hy oe res 187 69 "207 1,510 1,360 1,090 
Pee ea 35 17 ‘4 508 1,331 144 
Dawsoni@peck. Sod ee es 21 20 6 897 1,395 709 
DRUM CART ae ee ors ee ostinato 38 37 30 1,025 "667 548 
Rel one Mee a a 35 42 ” "999 1,226 845 
elowuas eects. ce. -gesa eet es 25 20 76 593 1,102 599 
LATTA, 9 on ae ees Een aes 9 6 36 1,111 "141 220 
Mistion Cibycet ss at tuce vice s: 621 57 983 953 994 864 
Nanaia nenebnian Maar acy eh a C, 16 20 29 1, 325 1,145 810 
Nalagu... Menten oe Ree IR Es 30 16 180 "708 "891 550 
INGwa Westminster. accession chee or 275 259 184 6, 867 8,510 7,575 
Dani lores Wen eitec eee ices 22 22 20 "73 1,404 "755 
PorecAlboriti .60 «ne 8008 scant 65 34 49 602 "640 538 
PrintesGeonce ec aseeeme tact tae erst 65 38 45 1 630 2,702 2,019 
Pinte Wager ogo ccia. aise. 43 25 12 841 1,453 "713 
IPTINCE GOIN eI cee a ole sot eke aon eee ee 11 12 23 278 462 194 
Quesnel Cod 5, Sea, | ARR Rg 30 30 1 8 943 1,386 1,142 
PT ra I a, ee ae 779 905 586 
oes Gaisorairet err aean! Ly ee 1,541 oe ei ; ae 29,136 22,650 
CINON....... ss eee eee e eee eseeeceee , 0! 1,905 1,065 
ipl, heise cies tanks 243 192 148 3,746 4.490 4.599 
Miia hOLSOLeM RP rear citing biomes sities 65 57 77 430 568 290 
or TTT, fay Ae Soe eae one a 31,548 34, 286 33,102 393, 731 569,829 390, 655 
LN TE elt Re ee aaa 15, 103 17,078 17,227 268, 284 418,218 258,719 
Piorticce ae. thas esc 16, 445 17, 208 15, 875 125,447 151,611 131,936 





Q) Preliminary subject to revision. 
) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Atlantic Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 





Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
ORG rs Stee es oe sacar § 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
TOR TEE 8 oUh RS Sra sie are Sa ereralat ene = 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
TOMS ace a is Sain a he Sale Hr 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116, 474 
ORO SF Petite oe ste chad cate toa aia t 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127, 812 
LOCI erie mane eagetoe 4 ata atetaes 958,300 | 641,872 | 316,428 86,848 | 252,019 | 302,048 | 198,474 118,911 
1960 ‘8 MONGHA), vec sees canes 431,779 | 292,752 139,027 38,822 | 117,322 140,139 90, 684 44,812 
TGR (G@ months). s. ns cost: » 477,279 | 328,079 | 154,200 40,528 | 132,089 } 153,614 | 100,359 50,689 


Wee ee ee ee es oh eet St 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JUNE 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Estimated 
fear | eel oe 
, umber o ee 
Province Beneficiaries Paid eee 
Per Week - 
(in thousands) 
(ite 34,528 922 542 
1.2 5,344 VUSe215 
12.4 54,598 1,279,394 
1TS9 52,531 1,201,301 
73.9 325,174 7,573,391 
86.0 378, 193 8,872,112 
10.6 46, 603 1,083, 403 
6.1 26,778 601,754 
1335 59,370 1, 432,708 
26.2 115, 137 2,810,614 
‘Total, ‘Canada; June.l961a.7. aes certo oe ieee eres 249.6 1,098, 256 25, 890, 434 
otal; Canaday Mayal 96 le eememcecrtieice eee ners ceils 563.5 2,479,275 58,704,099 
otal, Canada sune O60 pir eee eee eae 275.9 1,214, 155 26, 841,961 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND 
PERCENTAGE POSTAL JUNE 30, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


mS Number of weeks on claim - Sy sen 
; tal © _——$—$A@ | Percent- 
Province and Sex e ; 
Claimants] 2 or x fe Over age Total 
Less 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal | claimants 
Canada wascnce cscs acces 266,876 | 70,370 | 26,365 | 37,142 | 32,029 | 24,073 | 18,594 | 58,303 27.6 296, 445 
Males. cesses. ccateoe 177,195 | 49,102 | 17,446 | 24,013 | 21,722 | 16,275 | 11,995 | 36,642 30.1 196, 066 
emele wens tee 89,681 | 21,268 8,919 | 138,129 | 10,307 7,798 6,599 | 21,661 Doe. 100,379 
Newfoundland............ 6, 427 838 374 708 850 828 646 2,183 66.3 6,147 
Males, ofan. eee 5,435 676 303 597 735 748 564 1,812 68.9 5,089 
Femalecectenssccc sce 992 162 71 111 115 80 82 371 52.1 1,058 
Prince Edward Island.... 808 151 68 147 103 66 54 219 56.8 876 
WS Ber picectc OR eMneN AS tee 516 105 45 102 69 39 33 123 63.2 566 
Pemaliace ge oe sero 292 46 23 45 34 Pat DL 96 45.5 310 
Nova Scotia............- 12, 842 3,494 alsa 1,362 1,699 1,067 791 3,298 35.8 14,570 
Malone rate a ee 10, 242 3,012 927 1,022 1,380 804 578 2,519 35.0 11,926 
Hemalesecmnaeen cee 2,600 482 204 340 319 263 213 779 38.7 2,644 
New Brunswick.......... 9,625 1,621 792 1,220 1,783 1,030 633 2,546 52.6 9,437 
OCH Kone geet eter Se le 6,980 1,145 bad 886 1, 485 771 461 1,695 Fa) 3 6, 808 
Heniale ewer cee 2,645 476 255 334 298 259 172 851 45.3 2,629 
Quebec age eee 82,611 | 21,432 9,175 | 11,978 9,569 7,797 5,990 | 16,670 28.5 91,831 
Male a4: 928 1< eee ee 54,861 | 14,177 6,019 7,730 6,513 5,619 4,205 | 10,598 31.1 60,361 
Kemalow cating ele 27,750 7,255 3,156 4,248 3,056 2,178 1,785 6,072 23.2 31,470 
Ontariossseaeeeee eee eee 93,959 | 26,126 9,478 | 13,255 | 10,808 7,832 6,157 | 20,303 20.0 111,104 
Mi gles eee ae ieee 59,060 | 17,577 6,037 8,216 6, 707 4,861 3,565 | 12,097 20.6 70, 284 
Hemales See nccseee 34, 899 8,549 3,441 5,039 4,101 2,971 2,592 8,206 18.9 40, 820 
Manitobaayeeererene er 10,695 2,298 884 1,730 1,482 1,227 930 2,194 20.6 8,907 
Malekne™ rete cee 6,647 1,535 520 1,069 883 733 550 1,357 24.9 5,072 
Hemales. eee eee 4,048 763 364 661 549 494 380 837 15a) 3, 835 
Saskatchewan............ 5,652 1,166 461 816 774 551 424 1, 460 43.2 5,635 
Mig lege Says Se are 3,336 735 267 462 514 334 214 810 47.0 3,267 
Hemale eee: 2,316 431 194 354 260 217 210 650 Shed 2,368 
Albertans cee ones 12,219 oN Ou 908 1,858 1,676 230 975 2,492 Oa: 14,173 
Maley nna eea. Soe 8,081 2, las 584 1,203 1,137 801 604 1,639 36.7 9,759 
IRemailes sco cen 4,138 964 324 655 539 432 371 853 24.0 4,414 
British Columbia........ 32,038 | 10,167 3,094 4,068 DFoou 2,442 1,994 6,938 26.2 33, 765 
Male Nid ate oroleiie Sereiersinte 22,037 8,027 2,207 2,726 2,299 1,565 1,221 3,992 28.6 22,934 
Female oeccc cack 10,001 2,140 887 1,342 1,036 877 773 2,946 20.9 10, 831 


a aaa ae aes 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, JUNE, 
1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices 








Renewal 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


Total 
Disposed 
off 


End of Month 
5 Hiniitled 
Benefit Benefit 
1,128 1,002 
165 88 
4,431 1,249 
2,428 1,056 


2,574 LO 
1,413 692 
3,444 1,531 
11,050 4,261 


Entitled Not 


Pending 


Province 

Total* Initial 

INewioundlandasesiiss sa etree. as 6 1,708 1,323 
Prince Edward Island............. 236 156 
INGValSCOUlSarae micas corse caer 0% 5,649 2,920 
IN@ Wa BrunsWICKes. code srcttercisisi slo 2,978 1, 969 
QuebeGas sessile. acuss etalon sees 34, 837 21,284 
Ontario mete ae teelenivaated eine cies » 41,900 24,954 
Manitobaeme acne: ones ee selec miiee.s 3,550 2,291 
Saskatchewaltoyccces cece re 1,980 1,310 
AID Ertas ect ste ce level cates ees. 4,635 2,878 
British Columbia. cede see occ 15,372 8, 885 
Total, Canada, June 1961...... 112,845 67,970 
Total, Canada, May 1961...... 162,059 109, 152 
Total, Canada, June 1960...... 128, 465 76,949 


44,875 
52,907 
51,516 


118, 433 
172,745 
133,641 


84,615 33,818 
140, 623 32, 122 
99,789 33, 852 


i 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 35,491. 


+ In addition, 36,720 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,346 were special requests not granted and 1,410 
were appeals by claimants. There were 8,214 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


On SS eee 
ooo ooeoeoeweD*aoeoyw_e_eoeeaeaeaes=eeo=>=q=S=S=S=S=S=S=S$$000 SS \<m—m 


End of: 





ee reoes 


se eceee 


Total 


4,109,580 


Employed 


3,557,000 
3,412,900 
3,372,000 
3,374, 200 
3,393, 100 


3,496, 900 
3,624, 800 
3,671, 800 
3,718,500 
3,722, 800 
3,690, 900 
3,717, 600 
3,591,520 


Claimants 


341,000 
713, 100 
838, 000 
872 , 800 
846, 900 


754, 100 
485, 200 
330, 200 
279,500 
280, 200 
294, 1C0 
296, 400 
518,060 


(*) 


* The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For 


other months, the claimants are as shown in Table E-2. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


‘ Tobacco 
Total | Food | Housing | Clothing |T7@msPor-) |, and |) ation apd 
cono. 


Care Reading 





O72 VAT). Sic cies ors s clare er cttiers 122. 


6 2 : apt 

LOSSES Gar vcnteriee' « ciale'o ey eteters 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1OS9=SVear ie tee crcl «tore sialetere 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
VG GUS Geir rtreterstelsisterareis aicietel= 128.4 122.6 132.9 hae 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
TODO ly IS watetar tole ss ecte ceo 128.3 122.6 132.9 ie 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 
“VER UIbo is Scaipnclo Aapicie c 128.6 123.3 183.1 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 
PEPtOMDEL. 1. seceeesele 128.2 122.5 133.2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 

WGbo better acti csat-viie se 128.7 123.5 133.3 111.3 138.7 155.7 145.8 115.8 
November. «2 .'- maa 129,1 123.5 133.3 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
WWecember ants cere! 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 

196] January. v.35. cones er 129.2 124.4 133.2 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
TE ohn AUS Sorte oaneounidbc 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
EWE cor oggenaoocn 00S 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
WATT cies, ct cnge os ore ES 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 

MBS 0e oka deeds acer 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 

UNE pGagon oe anocoodesde 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 

UU a osterectetatersversroreteetetate 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
GALIFUIBU ios trance ces teeta 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1961 


(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

, House- |Commod- 
—- Taly Tone thee Food Shelter | Clothing 6 mye ee 

1960 1961 1961 P cee 
QStalohnisyiNitld.. vee mene 116.5 117.0 116.9 112.0 114.2 110.7 111.9 132.9 
Habitat iinet. cee eee 126.4 127.8 127.8 116.4 136.3 122.9 130.8 140.3 
SaimbtiJobnweetee eee eee 128.6 129.7 129.7 125 140.8 121.0 124.6 144.2 
Montreal? <...s 25. Seen ete. 127.2 128.3 128.5 126.2 146.7 107.8 118.0 139.6 
Ottawa. cece octet ee ee 128.2 129.0 129.1 121.9 149.5 113.9 121.1 140.4 
‘EP OrOntOne cots bien eee ee ee. 130.1 130.2 130.5 1228, Vo2e0 114.6 ‘Papyl 139.7 
Winnipers. scien. cone ee 125.4 126.7 126.9 12255 136.1 116.6 120.0 Suen 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 124.0 124.7 125.2 120.5 124.4 124.1 126.2 131.2 
Edmonton—Calgary......... 123.6 124.2 124.4 aly? 125.2 120.6 127.9 133.4 
Vian COUV Cetera ererace 127.5 128.4 128.2 120.4 I3ico 115.8 132.7 137.5 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


®St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 








j Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and |_—--—--A 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Danes Month ae and Workers Pe Conint 
or Year ockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

15S AA Be sielsts BA cect: MONO nC ieee ROR Caer ME aR 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
LO emecctavcesienn hie atin, oraiet olatale levave sole lelsvacesrarecahe 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
DOS Btererevatare tern or arenens oe rie ovengiceg! aya ofa sreie teveneuers 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
41959 PER oarerate te eheth a aiorerttorni azn aweverercrs. chars 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
TOGO cet eee re Scie ote: aidhthecte, nae 272 278 48,812 747, 120 0.06 
P1SG0s July: oo... tte oorieie + aicieel ies 22 37 5,186 39, 100 0.03 
PATISUS UH ter ca ere Sra sak te ote anenete cance 32 43 10, 856 127,560 0.11 

De nLOML Olam amacrine. we biesie cece « 33 57 13,072 115, 280 0.10 

OCEO WOR arm eck nce race fete 34 59 9,242 92,640 0.09 
INOETE DEL permet carcisintetersncloieters et 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 

AB Ystelsyaot 8{2) Selena. octet RIOR OC OR eS 12 29 1,891 30, 160 0.03 

TOG Le eSAMUST Vie ers accel ace anos status. a oakeraet- 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
Webra ry dane b esisivee jviecsiere behets 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
March PRE A chew Ce ars Oita é Siaie Tid RTRs 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 

NY ile castes aii ohie.is' ste iene Heese 18 30 6, 265 59, 240 0.06 

IM avait y ect satanic: fas cine’ sero reral 33 50 12,001 107, 480 0.10 

UUNG Ue ee tac tere atieielatt ace feiateicsstes ahs 21 38 12,323 128,020 0.12 

JUL Vircaanrertseca sonia em einamerenss 28 Al 8,826 94,560 0.09 





*Preliminary,. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 

















JULY 1961, BY INDUSTRY JULY 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- reeyeya Workers Man- 
Industry and Jurisdiction and 

i elouts Involved| Days Porkouts Involved | Days 

MSO BIN Pasa erste areca 1 400 2,000 Newfoundland.......... 2 17 110 
IDnelobnl gas cots nao 0010 a OAD ee be Deel CoGgIe onon! aetme coar PrincevHdwardelslandicnleesceemrictae estas a leraciisienterr 

My hiibhi? 3 0dsaa oouien Sandan Gobeenodadl |bsoceenoeH lomoaomeood Nova Scotia.........--- 1 96 100 
Manufacturing........... 12 434 3,900 IN ey Al Be nhhch el eean sapped! a ancagaarallaqcanssesbllsonoodn uc 

@onstruction®.... +s 40.0: 14 5,528 47,090 QUCHEC TD Seoreeniae ccicisr ys 5 650 4,050 

Transportation, ete...... 4 1,301 19, 230 OntariO.25.scemoonde ees 22 6,576 70,230 
EU LL CLALIT TCS eee eee |e eors ar etencre: «| |falets slave Tore *)|levaleiscecee sels IW Cte ts ot SiC One doe lonaseteodd cuotemseealoadndipost 

PAGGs sateistiaas Gaia gis e 8 186 2,210 Saskatchewan.........-- 1 20 100 

DOLVICE! cote sar < wineels 2 977 20, 130 PAlIbD er tsetse a ecctstre renee 2 457 6,410 

$$ |__| ——. British Columbia....... 6 229 2,120 

All industries,...... 41 8, 826 94,560 Moderaliih. ccticcmsncrccie 2 781 11,440 

All jurisdictions..... 4} 8, 826 94,560 





nn nn eee EEEEEESEEEEEE EERE 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JULY 1961 


(Preliminary) 


eee 55858 OE———————E—EEEE 
ee oe OO Oaw—>———a« —\—<—<———m—s 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





LoGGInG 


Canadian International Paper, 


Sanmaur, Que. 


MANUFACTURING 
Clothing 

Taran Furs, 
Montreal, Que. 


CoNSTRUCTION 
Building contractors, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Betchel Co., 
Sarnia, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION Etc. 
Transportation 
Eastern Stevedoring, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Union 


Carpenters Loc. 2817 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen Loe. 400 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building trades unions 
(Toronto Council AFL- 
CIO) 


Plumbers Loc. 663 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.L.A. Loe. 1842 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


City of Calgary Transit System,|Street Railway Employees 


Calgary, Alta. 


Various shipping companies, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


SERVICE 

Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Loc. 583 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.L.A. Loc. 1654 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Employees Loc. 299 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


110 


5, 000 


250 


585 


445 


196 


933 


Duration in 


Man-Days 
Accu 

July mulated 
2,000 | 2,000 
220 220 
44,800 141,000 
1,500 |} 1,500 
8,780 | 8,780 
6,360 | 6,360 
2,660 | 2,660 
19,190 | 70,540 


Starting 
Date 


eeccee 


Major Issues 


Result 


Application of new mini- 
mum wage ordinance~ 
Camps closed. 


Alleged violation of exist- 
ing agreement~ Return of 
workers without loss of pay 


Union wages~Agreement 
on wages; acceptance of 
emergency arbitration 
board. 

Jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween unions~Agreement 
reached. 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 
“ $1.00 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Per 





Subscription 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


v 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


(A form is provided overleaf) 


Vv 
Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 


Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment and Unemployment, September 


Employment decreased seasonally by 146,000 between August and Sep- 
tember. The decline was largely among teen-agers who were leaving summer 
jobs to return to school. Employment of adult men dropped slightly, but the 
loss was more than offset by an increase in the number of employed women, 
mainly married women. Many of these were returning to teaching and other 
occupations after having left the labour market during the school holidays. 

Unemployment declined by an estimated 15,000 to 308,000, which was 
19,000 lower than a year earlier. 

The labour force decreased by an estimated 161,000 during the month, 
somewhat more than employment. At 6,543,000, the labour force in September 
was 69,000 or just over 1 per cent higher than a year earlier, the smallest 
margin in more than two years. 


Employment 


Agriculture and trade showed sizable employment declines, as is usual 
for this period. Employment in the service industry rose seasonally, reflecting, 
in part, the return of married women to teaching and other occupations at the 
end of the school holidays; the number of employed married women 20 to 64 
years of age increased by an estimated 29,000. Manufacturing employment 
showed a further moderate increase during the month, reaching a level sub- 
stantially higher than a year earlier. 

All of the employment decline between August and September was among 
men and largely in the 14-19 year age group. Women’s employment was 
unchanged, as the increase in the number of working women 20 years of age 
and over made up for the employment losses among teen-age girls. 

Between the second and third quarter of 1961, manufacturing employment 
increased by 79,000. This increase, considerably more than might be expected 
for seasonal reasons, mainly reflects an upturn in durable goods production. 
During the third quarter, employment in the service industry increased more 
slowly than it did earlier in the year. 

Employment in the third quarter was, on average, close -to*2' per cent 
higher than a year earlier. The main gains were in service (74,000) and 
manufacturing (68,000). Smaller increases took place in trade and finance. 
Employment was down slightly over the year in construction, agriculture and 
other primary industries. 

In September women’s employment was 54,000 higher than a year earlier; 
men’s employment was 34,000 higher. Non-agricultural industries provided 
121,000 additional jobs, while farm employment declined by 33,000. 


Unemployment 


Total unemployment dropped by an estimated 15,000 between August 
and September, a somewhat smaller decline than in most recent years. How- 
ever, the decrease of 46,000 between July and September was considerably 
greater than seasonal. 
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Of the 308,000 unemployed in September, 270,000 were looking for 
full-time work, 22,000 were looking for part-time work and 16,000 were on 
temporary layoff. An estimated 104,000 persons had been unemployed for less 
than one month; 63,000 had been jobless for seven months or more, a con- 
siderably greater number than a year ago. 

An estimated 250,000 men were unemployed in September. Of these, 
133,000, or 53 per cent, were married. The unemployed men were divided 
fairly evenly among the age group 14-24 years, 25-44 years and 45 years 
or over. 

Unemployed women numbered 58,000 in September. Of these, more than 
one half were under 25 years and more than one third under 20. An estimated 
18,000 were married. 

In the third quarter, unemployment averaged 4.9 per cent of the labour 
force, down seasonally from the previous quarter and also lower than a year 
earlier. The unemployment rate was lowest among office and professional 
workers. It was above the national average among labourers and in construction 
and transportation occupations. The sharpest drop from the second quarter 
was in the latter group, because of their highly seasonal employment pattern. 
Despite this decline, one of every eight labourers was jobless. 


Employment, Unemployment Trends in Canada and U.S. 


The pace of economic activity has quickened noticeably in Canada and 
the United States during recent months after faltering in the last half of 1960 
and the opening quarter of this year. In Canada, the seasonally adjusted index 
of industrial production increased steadily from March through June and dipped 
very slightly in July as a result of reduced activity in mining. The advances 
since March brought the index back to its earlier peak reached in January 1960. 
In the United States, the index of industrial production increased during July 
for the fifth consecutive month; in July the index was two points above the 
level of May 1960, immediately before the downturn started. The rebound 
in industrial production was more rapid in the United States than in Canada; 
the advances since March amounted to 9.8 per cent and 3.9 per cent respec- 
tively. This disparity is not surprising, since the earlier decline was considerably 
steeper in the United States. 

In both countries recent advances in output have been accompanied by 
increases in employment. Employment in the United States followed a steady 
upward trend from March through August, after declining fairly consistently 
for about eight months. Sizable gains occurred in durable goods industries and 
in construction, trade and service. The upward trend was interrupted in Septem- 
ber, mostly because farm work was curtailed by the hurricane, although the 
General Motors strike was a contributing factor. At 53.4 million, employment 
in non-agricultural establishments in August (seasonally adjusted) was 1.2 
million above the March low and up slightly from the peak reached a year 
earlier. In Canada, employment has been moving ahead in an uneven fashion. 
Between March and September, non-farm employment in Canada (seasonally 
adjusted) rose by 2.1 per cent and in September was 2.2 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. Employment strengthened in service, trade and in the manufac- 
turing of both durable and non-durable goods. 

The length of the work week has risen more rapidly in the United States 
than in Canada. In the United States, 1.4 hours (seasonally adjusted) were 
added to the work week in manufacturing between December and July. At mid- 
summer, factory hours on the average were back to the normal 40-hour week. 
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In Canada, the work week in manufacturing has shown remarkable stability since 
the beginning of 1960. Last year, the average was 40.4 hours and it has varied 
very little so far this year. 

Labour income, seasonally adjusted, increased by just over 1 per cent in 
Canada since the turn of the year, mainly reflecting the increase in employment. 
In the United States, the increase during this period was almost 2 per cent, 
reflecting the longer work week together with an upturn in employment. Average 
hourly earnings have changed very little in either country since the turn of 
the year. 

Unemployment in Canada has shown a greater than seasonal decline during 
recent months. As a result, the September unemployment rate was a little lower 
than a year ago, 4.7 per cent compared with 5.1 per cent. In the United States, 
unemployment has remained steady since the beginning of the year, except for 
seasonal movements. The unemployed in September represented 5-7 per cent 
of the labour force, compared with 4.8 per cent a year earlier. 


Regional Summaries 


Employment in the Atlantic region declined by an estimated 15,000 
between August and September, a little more than is usual for this period. 
Agriculture and non-agricultural industries shared equally in the decrease. 

Seasonal employment declines took place in fishing and fish processing 
plants. Employment developments in heavy manufacturing were mixed; further 
rehiring took place in shipbuilding, but iron and steel plants operated at reduced 
levels owing to a shortage of orders. Construction workers continued in strong 
demand in most parts of the region. Forestry employment increased somewhat 
during the month after declining in August as a result of the forest fire situation 
in Newfoundland. 

Unemployment was 4,000 higher than a month earlier and 8,000 higher 
than a year earlier. Unemployment in September was 7.6 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 6.8 per cent in August and 6.5 per cent a year before. 

Employment in non-farm industries, at 504,000, was about 24,000 higher 
than a year earlier; farm employment declined by 16,000 to 55,000. All major 
industries except forestry and mining showed some improvement over the year. 

In the week ended September 16, the labour force in the Atlantic region 
was estimated at 605,000, employment at 559,000 and unemployment at 
46,000. The labour force was down 11,000 from August but up 16,000 from 
September 1960. 

Employment in the Quebec region declined by 17,000 between August and 
September, less than usual for this time of year. About half of this decline took 
place in agriculture. The demand for labour was strong in many areas; in a few 
instances, local shortages in skilled occupations were reported. Employment 
in forestry was approaching a seasonal peak. Employment in manufacturing 
resumed an upward movement after a slight dip the previous month. The gain 
was concentrated in the non-durable goods industries, including textiles. Employ- 
ment in the durable goods industries also advanced, with the notable exception 
of shipbuilding. Residential construction activity continued at a high level, but 
any employment gains were outweighed by declines in the non-residential 
sector. 

Unemployment in September, at an estimated 114,000, was down from 
both a month and year earlier. It represented 6.3 per cent of the labour force, 
the same percentage as August but lower than the 6.4 per cent a year earlier. 
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In a year-to-year comparison, employment was unchanged as a result of 
offsetting movements among various industries. Forestry employment continued 
below last year’s level, partly as a result of increased mechanization and changes 
in the pattern of operations, but manufacturing employment increased notice- 
ably; the non-durable goods industries accounted for the bulk of the increase. 
Construction employment remained below the level of a year earlier, and the 
service-producing industries showed a slight drop, owing mainly to a decline in 
trade. 

In the week ended September 16, the labour force in the Quebec region 
was estimated at 1,813,000; this was slightly lower than a year earlier and 
19,000 lower than in August. Employment was estimated at 1,699,000—the 
September 1960 estimate was identical—compared with 1,716,000 in August. 

Employment in the Ontario region declined by an estimated 61,000 between 
August and September, a normal decrease for this time of year, but was an 
estimated 39,000 higher than a year ago. A little less than half the decrease in 
the month was in agriculture. 

As usual, the greater part of the decrease in non-farm employment took 
place in trade. Most reports indicate a further strengthening in manufacturing 
activity, particularly in canning plants, steel mills and electrical goods plants. 
Skilled machine shop workers were in strong demand in many areas. Seasonal 
layoffs occurred in the agricultural implements industry. Employment in the 
construction industry held fairly steady during the month, with continuing 
strong demands for skilled tradesmen. 


Unemployment, at an estimated 83,000, was 12,000 lower than the August 
estimate and 26,000 lower than the estimate a year earlier. In September, 
unemployment represented 3.5 per cent of the labour force, compared with 
3.9 per cent in August and 4.6 per cent in September 1960. 


Employment in non-farm industries was 55,000 higher than a year earlier; 
farm employment was 16,000 lower. Much of the gain in non-farm employment 
was in manufacturing. Strong advances took place in many of the durable goods 
industries that were operating at relatively low levels last year. Employment in 
the service-producing industries was moderately higher than last year, mining 
employment was lower. 

In the week ended September 16, the labour force in the Ontario region 
was estimated at 2,384,000, employment at 2,301,000, and unemployment at 
83,000. Comparable estimates in August were 2,457,000 for the labour force, 
2,362,000 for employment, and 95,000 for unemployment. September 1960 
estimates were: labour force, 2,371,000; employment, 2,262,000; and unem- 
ployment, 109,000. 

Employment in the Prairie region decreased by 40,000 between August 
and September, somewhat more than usual for the month. It fell to an estimated 
1,122,000. This was still higher than the estimated 1,104,000 in September 
1960. 

Dry weather advanced the grain harvest in many areas and also enabled 
contractors to complete pipeline and other construction projects ahead of 
schedule. Despite a generally ample supply of workers, many areas reported 
seasonal shortages in construction, transportation and food processing. 

Unemployment, at 34,000, was only slightly higher in September than in 
August but 11,000 higher than in September last year. It was 2.9 per cent of 
the labour force in September, 2.7 per cent in August and 2.0 per cent in 
September 1960. 
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Employment in September was 18,000, or 1.6 per cent, higher than a 
year earlier. More than half of this increase was in agriculture, and service 
accounted for most of the remainder. There was a marked increase in metal 
mining employment, a result of the nickel mining development in northern 
Manitoba, but total mining employment showed no increase over the year 
owing to lower employment in oil and gas exploration and a continued decline 
in coal mining. In construction, employment was down over the year, although 
the value of construction contracts awarded has recently been considerably 
higher than last year. 

In the week ended September 16, the Prairie labour force was estimated 
at 1,156,000, a figure 38,000 lower than the August estimate but 29,000 higher 
than the September 1960 estimate. 


Employment in the Pacific region declined seasonally between August and 
September; most of the decrease occurred in agriculture. The lifting of fire 
restrictions resulted in the resumption of forestry operations and in the recall 
of many forestry workers. Total manufacturing employment was somewhat 
lower than in the previous month, the result in part of the release of holiday 
replacements and in part of a decline in orders for iron and steel products. Most 
manufacturing industries, particularly the canning, wood products and ship- 
building industries, were operating at high levels of production and employment. 
Construction was a little more active than the previous month. 

Unemployment declined, from an estimated 38,000 in August, to an 
estimated 31,000; the September 1960 estimate was 41,000. September unem- 
ployment represented 5.3 per cent of the labour force, compared with 6.3 per 
cent in August and 7.2 per cent in September last year. 

Employment in September, at an estimated 554,000, was 23,000, or 4 per 
cent, higher than a year earlier. The rise in non-farm employment amounted 
to 30,000. This increase was fairly widespread, extending to all industrial 
divisions except transportation and construction. 

In the week ended September 16, the labour force in the Pacific region was 
estimated at 585,000; this was 20,000 lower than the August estimate but 
13,000 higher than the September 1960 estimate. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Approximate 




















Labour Surplus Ha lance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
September | September | September September | September | September 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 
IMGEROPOlITATIS + 2s ceeds cwcerehi stacy. ++ 3 — 1 3 6 9 5 
Major industrial sec vce seers se. ss: 2 1 16 21 8 4 
MalonAcricultural.)semeriad site eres. - — — 1 2 13 ite 
Manone er Reta mean esc EIEN «ic ~- — 15 22 43 36 
EOUaL Gk meee oe einer ee aa c= Ye 2 35 51 73 57 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—SEPTEMBER 











METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


ee 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agricul- 
tural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 


<— _|Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
MONCTON 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 


YORKTON 


Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

Central Vancouver Island 

Chilliwack 

Fredericton 

GASPE 

Lindsay 

PEMBROKE 

PRINCE GEORGE- 
QUESNEL 

Quebec North Shore 

Rimouski 

STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 

ST. JEAN 

ST. STEPHEN 


Sorel 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Hamilton Calgary 
Vancouver— Edmonton 
New Westminster Halifax 
Windsor Montreal 


Ottawa-Hull 
—>QUEBEC-LEVIS 
—->ST. JOHN’S 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 


—->FARNHAM-GRANBY 
Fort William- 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Kingston 
Se Kitchener 
London 
—»>SARNIA 
Sudbury 





<— Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
—->CHATHAM 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
—»>RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 
Thetford-Lae Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
—- Kentville 
—»>KITIMAT 
Lachute-St. Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Stratford 
Simcoe 
—>SUMMERSIDE 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


(ae a ot 


AA 





-——~>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 624, July issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at October 13, 1961) 














Principal Items Date 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)...............--- Sept. 16 
PABIDIOWVEN ve Pewee eta. G2 tie coeur b 0% She ohiao dank is Sept. 16 
TNT Teh Geese. oan $5 par thy Se ee eR ae coe en Sept. 16 
IN OUD AOTICUN DUCE serokiyae: toasts Sule on, haha oles Sept. 16 
Paste OL KGLStte cer ee eee ee ee tate ees wales Sept. 16 
At work 35 hours or more.............. Sept. 16 
At work less than 35 hours............. Sept. 16 
Employed but not at work............. Sept. 16 
TIME DOV CCl ste eri at ieee Fac ok Gr ae eae. Sept. 16 
PAM LATICICEE <o oh alc et eth De etna d Ss ctoleksk isinteee Sept. 16 
Ole beanie as ee iets Pane hs Sacks Sept. 16 
CATION atta EEN elie wake crave ok Sept. 16 
{Ere ihe Chr coed ep Re Be oe See eres eee eee Sept. 16 
ers Sk a ie BoP Pecan betta phy <5) arent Sept. 16 
Without work and seeking work................ Sept. 16 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. Sept. 16 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)................ July 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100) July 
rOIO Pa ROWe er eee Ta cig kar oes oases Na» yes ist 6 Mths. 
1961 
Destined. toahe. labour force)... 5. socif) +. assis: ist 6 Mths. 
1961 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes ONC 1OGROUWUSS suit. fag otto i Gata « = A araiRiatem soynbiniaye September 
INO Of WOrkers INVOIVEG |... 56. ees cece e ee tee nes Septem ber 
Durahion Wd Mam day sss aca se as wales wh o.s Bieetiale soles September 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| July 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).......---++++++++-5> July 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........-.--- July 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).......-.--+-++eereree> July 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100)..........-.--++:- Sept. 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
C1040 mest OQ et eter tig tae sighs eels coisas eerie: July 
Ota) IGDOUL INCOUICh  o5a. 55 on6 ns 2 + cee secs $000,000} July 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100)........--+-e-seeeee eres August 
Manufacturing...........-.20ee cece cree eeeeeeee August 
HP nrailes eee geht g eerie tice pase ge sve 28 August 
IN OMHCLUPADICS Hither «coerce haute © oes ee eo August 


Amount 


36, 782 


18,485 


171.2 
153.1 
141.5 
163.0 


Percentage Change 





From 

Previous |} Previous 

Month Year 
— 2.4 ob ileal 
— 2.3 + 1.4 
— 9.8 — 4.4 
— 1.2 + 2.2 
— 1.4 Se yas 
+ 3.6 — 0.7 
+ 19.1 + 18.0 
— 66.7 + 14.1 
— 4.7 — 5.8 
+ 9.5 + 21.1 
— 1.7 =a ey 
— 12.6 — 23.9 
+ 6.3 + 47.8 
— 18.4 — 24.4 
— 3.0 —- 4.3 
= 2723 — 27.3 
+ 0.9 + 0.4 
— 0.4 + 0.5 
—_ — 36.6 
co — 40.1 
+ 12.8 =f- 6. 1.9 
+ 32.2 — 10.2 
+ 29.9 — 26.8 
— 0.3 + 2.6 
— 0.6 + 2.8 
— 1.0 0.0 
— 1.4 + 2.7 
0.0 + 0.5 
— 1.4 + 1.8 
— 0.9 + 4.2 
+ 2.5 + 5.3 
-. 2.5 + 6.3 
— 1.1 + 65.0 
+ 5.2 + 5.4 


et ae AeA Le a ea 
(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, 2 monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 624, July issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During September, negotiations were in progress for the renewal of 164 
major collective agreements covering more than 400,000 workers in various 
industries across Canada. These negotiations resulted in the settlement of 17 
major contracts that gave wage increases to approximately 32,000 workers. 
The volume of collective bargaining is expected to remain high for the rest of 
the year, as another 68 major agreements will terminate during the last quarter. 
Most of the 218,000 workers affected by these agreements are covered by 53 
contracts scheduled to expire in December. 

A highlight of the industrial relations scene in eastern Canada during 
September was the conclusion of the prolonged negotiations between the 
United Mine Workers of America and Dominion Coal, Old Sydney Collieries, 
and Acadian Coal. A new collective agreement signed during the month ended 
a series of extensions of the previous contract that expired in December 1959. 


The settlement gave approximately 8,000 Maritime coal miners increased 
wages and some improvements in working conditions. In September 1960, the 
company had offered to renew the previous agreement with no change in 
wage rates, but with certain modifications in work rules. This offer was accepted 
by the union negotiating committee but rejected by the miners in a referendum 
vote. The union then called a district convention at which a new bargaining 
policy was formulated. At this time the situation was further complicated by the 
announced intention of Dosco to close three of its mines. Bargaining was 
resumed in July 1961, by which time two of the mines had been closed. 
In the new negotiations the union asked for a general wage increase of 30 cents 
an hour, adoption of a revised pension plan, union shop, eight paid statutory 
holidays, and three instead of two weeks annual vacation with pay. 


The final agreement gave the miners a general wage increase of 46 cents 
a day effective October 1, 1961, to bring the basic rate up to $12 daily; an 
extra holiday for a total of five annually; changed work rules and a change 
in the method of payment of the incentive bonus. The union executive recom- 
mended acceptance of these terms on the grounds that they were the best that 
could be hoped for in view of the difficulties faced by the coal industry, and 
in a referendum vote conducted at the end of September the members voted to 
accept the agreement. | 


In Canada’s pulp and paper industry, collective bargaining on the West 
Coast was completed during August. In eastern Canada, however, a number 
of expired agreements remained to be negotiated. Six of these contracts were 
settled in September, providing wage increases and other benefits for approx- 
imately 10,800 pulp and paper workers. At Abitibi Power and Paper, the 
Paper Makers, the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers and other unions representing 
5,000 workers employed at Port Arthur, Fort William, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Iroquois Falls and Sturgeon Falls in Ontario, Pine Falls in Manitoba and 
Beaupre in Quebec signed a new one-year agreement providing a general wage 
increase of 5 cents an hour. Shift premiums were increased by 1 cent an hour, 
raising the differentials to 6 cents an hour for the afternoon and 9 cents for 
the evening shifts. The company also agreed to contribute an additional 25 
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cents a month for each employee toward the cost of the medical, surgical and 
hospital plan, and to grant an additional floating holiday for a total of eight 
paid holidays annually. 

One-year agreements providing for increases of 5 cents in hourly rates 
and 1 cent in shift differentials were also reached at Price Bros., Kenogami 
and Riverbend, Que., and at Ontario Paper Company and Provincial Paper in 
Thorold, Ont. Two settlements in the industry provided smaller wage increases; 
at K.V.P. in Espanola, Ont., the new agreement called for a general wage 
increase of 3 cents an hour and 1 cent in shift differentials, and at Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development, in Grand Falls, Nfid., the one-year agreement 
gave 1,600 employees an additional 2 cents an hour in wages and 2 cents an 
hour in shift differentials. 

These settlements brought the number of new agreements reached with 
eastern Canada mills to 15. Negotiations continued at the end of the month 
with a number of other companies, including Spruce Falls and Kimberley-Clark, 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper, Great Lakes Paper, Consolidated Paper, 
Canadian International Paper, and Bowater’s Newfoundland. In Newfoundland, 
the negotiating committee of the Paper Makers, the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
and other unions representing 2,000 employees of Bowater’s Newfoundland 
Paper applied for a conciliation board to assist in the negotiations. The company 
reportedly agreed to increased wages and welfare payments patterned after those 
granted by Abitibi and Ontario Paper. But disagreement arose over the com- 
pany’s proposals to give management the right to change shifts at its discretion, 
and to change the vacation clause so as to permit the introduction of continuous 
operation. 

During September, negotiations continued between the Steel Company of 
Canada and the United Steelworkers of America, representing approximately 
8,000 employees at the company’s two plants in Hamilton. The union announced 
that agreement had been reached on most non-monetary items dealing primarily 
with the administrative sections of the contract, such as grievance procedures, 
seniority, etc., but that the economic issues, including wages, health and welfare 
provisions and pensions, were still unresolved. With respect to wages, Stelco 
offered a total of 8 cents an hour in two equal steps over the life of a three-year 
agreement, with the first increment of 4 cents an hour on August 1, 1962 and 
the second on August 1, 1963. The union request for a comprehensive medical 
plan was countered by a company offer to extend coverage of the current plan 
to include in-hospital medical care up to $3 a day, with surgical plan to 
cover employees, dependents and both present and future pensioners. On 
pensions, the union demanded vesting rights after 10 years of service and a 
reduction in the pensionable age to 60; the company proposed a change in 
the current pension formula that would raise the maximum pension from $110 
to $120 a month. At the end of September the union applied for the services 
of a conciliation officer to assist in the negotiations on these and other items 
that still remained outstanding after nearly four months of bargaining. In 
addition to the 8,000 Stelco employees, another 7,500 workers in Canada’s 
basic steel industry were affected by the concurrent negotiations between the 
Steelworkers and Algoma Steel in Sault Ste. Marie and the Notre Dame Works 
of the Steel Company of Canada in Montreal. 

In a new development in the five-month-old strike at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, the Ontario Labour Relations Board granted the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union permission to prosecute the hotel for alleged 
breaches of the Ontario Labour Relations Act. The complaint arose when 
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the hotel, some 10 weeks after the strike began, gave the employees the option 
of a return to work on the company’s terms by July 16 or dismissal. The union 
contended that the hotel management had violated the Act on two counts: 
first, that the employees were threatened with dismissal if they did not return 
to work, and second, that the management refused to employ or to continue 
to employ some of its employees engaged in a lawful strike. After hearing the 
arguments of both parties, the Board decided that the issues involved were 
questions of law that could only be settled by the courts, and therefore granted 
the union leave to prosecute. 

Collective bargaining in Canada’s automobile industry began in September 
when bargaining teams from General Motors and the United Automobile 
Workers met to discuss a new agreement to replace the existing three-year 
contract expiring on October 31. It is reported that the union negotiators, 
representing 18,000 GM employees in Oshawa, Scarborough, Windsor, St. 
Catharines and London, will seek, among other things, to narrow the difference 
in the wages earned by the company’s Canadian and United States employees. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During October, November and December 


(except those under negotiation in September) 


Company and Location Union 

Asbestos Corporation, Thetford Mines, Que. ... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 

hospitals), Drummondville & others, Que. ...... Service Emp!. Federation (CNTU) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 
B.C... Blectric, “provinceswidG= fais. ea eee Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bell relephone, Oue."“& Ont eee Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Bell: Telephone, Que. »&- Ont: s.52-5 ee eee ee Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (equip. salesmen) 
Bell. Telephone,. Que. & Ont. ci.555.c a cee yaa Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
Bell-Telephone; ‘Que!"& Ont ee oe eee Traffic Empl. (Ind.) (traffic) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 

Valleys BIC. ©. SAE Ae ee eet eee ees Teamsters (Ind.) 
G:B;Cs acompatiy-wide..«ar.- ose. cee ae Pdoving Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 

LC) 

C.N.R., C.P.R., other railways, system-wide ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ........ccc0:-cs000 Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Canadian Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ............ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que. ............0......... Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Kelowna & 

ASHCTOIt, BiG, eect bite Lee oe Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. ..........0......6 Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cockshutt Farm Equip., Brantford, Ont. .............. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. .................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & other 

logations:6 Onts is oe ee ee ees eae Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N‘S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper, ’Dryden. Ont... @ en ee ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 

Mil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Cellulose Wkrs. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. .............. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City, “Alta-3 Sy. ee ee eee eae I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining, Eldorado, Sask. ..........ccccccscse Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Fisheries Assn B:C. eh «0? ) 5 ere eee United Fishermen (Ind.) (herring fishermen) 
Ford Motor, Windsor, Oakville & North York, 

Ontie Be eee eee. Seassshieedsarvagand Rha eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ()...02.:..:: Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. oo... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (6), Montreal & District, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. ...........c0.00.. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 


Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ............ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
rey Co reas te nate ere? adr de go Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
annesmann Tube, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .......... Steelworkers FL- 
Sane dee & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- Cause eta 
PSU YW LLC Me RRR oe ardec bncntrereazseregsnorsspas ovacapes'sa I.B.E.W. (AFL-CI 
ey te son Toronto, Brantford & Wood- Cate 
oe ET etn Mears k Secs Dugagetanseeet ssanceourssesscosebe Auto Wkrs. (AFL-C 5 g . 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, peerage Soe 
PP TPATHICUOV OL US Nid ee ea tere areas okssccecesy threeacene Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (north. 
/Tefthe ei bea Hy hed Ny og Oia Spreertay cept te iar eee eee eS Teamsters (Ind.) 
Motor Trans. Labour Relations Council, B.C. .... Teamsters (Ind.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. .......... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, Nidite Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Northwestern Utilities & Cdn. West Natural Gas, Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) & Empl. Welfare 
NIG bye deheats ie eet me opel cheerecgstcasensecsoageoosssecncsenonssosaerscaves Assn. (Ind.) 
North York Township, Ont. 0.1.0.0... sss Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Notre Dame Hospital, Montreal, Que. ................ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
“Oi Se itd Crt 70 a ot AE oe i ce ee er ee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. 0.0.00... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ont. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ..........c.cecseee Be Cind,) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. .....,.....cs.:..0+00 I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines, (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
(FB Se Tye Py a2 Gc act Rope cS A ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines, (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 
COTTE eee ee Pe tre vc ce Grate ibonse re etloecteenc Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree Cos LOrontO, Ont. 2.0 sccsker horse. taedsoon. en Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scarborough Township, Ont. ..............::cceeeeeees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Shawinigan Power, company-wide, Que. ................ Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Brel SPNCUSTTICS. © SOLEIL) CQUCs fe t:.6ccccscsectt ss dendduvecs sss. Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Toronto Transit Commission, Ont. ..................00. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask. .................. Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BTC OLY CLR ALY Aeterna citlcnetice.cntiiaans cos sareneetiensaeden Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
BO rePRE CIT VEINS 110i ose oct nag ies vise eke tndotsorvtsscdovecweset snes Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Vactora Hospitalyondom, Ont. 0.8 20....rct....-.... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MATIC EL CIty VLAN. oh ofesdasse--a0.0> ope tebecarecscncactescerees Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During September 
Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ............:0+ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .............-++ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Alta. Govt. Telephones (Plant Dept.) company- 
CEES ea goes Secs Seas ecoacesaedeqapeehsses LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ............... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. ...........::00 LU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric, COMpPaMy-Wide ............seereserrsenreerees I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ..............2.+ Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- ‘ ; 
COLiavVille ©, OUC Hees Ak mlites sk loecka cc seetbaeatealeaecaa Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. .... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crane Limited, Montreal, Que. .........:::esseseereees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillers Corp., Ville LaSalle, Que. ............0:0+ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. .............. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Donahue Bros., Clermont, QUE. .......:::cssseereereres Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
dmontons Cibyrihl taste tite k tense ace h seenees Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Fry-Cadbury, Montreal, Que. .....)).:..:.cs0.neeci ices Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, 
St. Catharines, Scarborough & London, Ont. .... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Montreal Trans. Commission, Que. ...........::000008 Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) | 

Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont. «00.0.0... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Province of Saskatchewan ............:::ccccssseeeneeserrerenes Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (classified services) 
Provincial Transport, Que. ............::cseeeeeseesteeeee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Que. Natural Gas, company-Wide ..........:ee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 


Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Vancouver 

& New Westminster, B.C 
Sask. Power Corp., province-wide 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.) Ont., 

Sask, :&) B.C. 4n.cop ery eee oe ee ee ee 
Shell Oil, Montreal (Bast, sOuG aera eee 
Smith Transport, Montreal, Que. <-..ci 202. scoot 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. ........ 
Stelco, (Montreal); Que; coe oe eee. 
Towboat Owners “Assn:.\B:C.0 32) eee 
Trucking Assn. of Que., province-wide 
Winnipeg Transit? Dept. Mam. pst 


Union 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) 

Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 

mentaires),, Quebec sOue. Lee eee ee, 
Calgary: City? Alta.vs ace eee, eee 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 


Riversh Ques :..c:i ck Rots Rea ee oe 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. 


Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. 


Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. .................... 
E. B.. Eddy, sHullsQues ie eee ee 


Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ............ 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 
& Trenton, Ont. 


eee ee ee eeeeeesseeee 


Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. 


Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. 
Noranda Mimes"Noranda:; Oue,....3 0 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Francis & Kenora .... 
pps Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, 

nt. 


<ivieicleioisiaie\siseie.n\e|siv/e\6sini9.e.0 i066 Selelajpaisa\s eee he vines en danie(ain Salpaia naciiirietsind a’ eee 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Sales Empl. (Ind.) 


Conciliation Board 


BAS Oil}: Clarksons}Onttins ae eee 
Bowater’s Nfid. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ........ 


Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta. 
C.N.R., system-wide 
C.N.R., system-wide 


Ree eee meme ew reese sees esses ores essere eese® 


PRR e emer e ener erases nee ee sees seeseees se eeeeee® 


THEM Ree mee w eae e reese eee Oe TEESE Heese eeseees 


C.N.R., system-wide 
C.P.R., system-wide 
C.P.R., system-wide 


PRR n een remem een mene e eee e esse eeseeseeeereseons 


Neen teem meee reer esses eee eseeeeeeeereeeeees 


Cee cece cece eee sn ensessssesecsvecssacececseeseecce 


W)Si¢'80/0'sie:4:6\6/0'6 U6 0 \n\n\6 «iv 0 6/96 widis\e aisivio\vielmiecisieioe bislenaleleel eisiels eens 


clsjelsicleja'gin's ewjeiaisiais) | |alaln piv cipivivlelelaje(e/bie elke, 


Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

EGG Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 

) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

ae Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
LG 


) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Public Emp]. (CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 


Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. 


Soe rrr nis 


U.E. (Ind.) 


Arbitration 


Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 


Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. 
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Part Il|—Settlements Reached During September 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER, QUE., ONT. & MAN.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP & 
& PaPpER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1l-yr. agreement covering 5,000 empl.—a general wage 
increase of 5¢ an hr.; 1¢ an hr. increase in shift premium increasing the afternoon shift differential 
to 6¢ an hr. and the evening to 9¢ an hr.; 1 additional floating holiday for a total of 8 paid 
holidays annually; company contribution to medical, surgical and hospital plan increased by 25¢ 
a mo. for each employee. 

ANGLO-NFLD. DEVELOPMENT, GRAND FALLS, NFLD.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP & 
Paper Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,600 empl. a general wage 
increase of 2¢ an hr.; shift differentials increased by 2¢ an hr. 

ASSN. PATRONALE DU COMMERCE, (HARDWARE), QUEBEC, QUE.—COMMERCE EMPL. FEDERATION 
(CNTU): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.— $2 a wk. increase retroactive to May 1, 1961; 
a further $2 a wk. eff. Mar. 16, 1962 and a final $2 a wk. increase eff. Mar. 16, 1963; increases 
not applicable to empl. eligible for regular increments of at least $2 during the yr. 

ASSN. PATRONALE DES MERS. DE CHAUSSURES, QUEBEC, QUE.—LEATHER & SHOE WKEKRS. 
FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl—a general wage increase of 3% 
retroactive to June 1, 1961; an additional 3% increase eff. Feb. 1, 1962 plus 6% increase eff. 
Sept. 1, 1962; starting June 1, 1962 there will be no Saturday work for the three summer months; 
all new empl. to become union members after 30 days; eff. Jan. 1, 1963 the work week will 
be reduced from 48 to 45 hrs. 

ASSN. PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS, QUEBEC, QUE.—SERVICES FEDERATION (CNTU) 
(MALE): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—$5 a wk. wage increase retroactive to June 15, 1961; 
an additional $2 a wk. increase eff. July 1, 1962; work week to be reduced from 44 to 40 hrs. 
with no loss in pay, eff. Oct. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. continuous service (previously 
3 wks. after 10 yrs.); 1 additional paid holiday annually for a total of 10. 

ASSN. PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS, QUEBEC, QUE.—SERVICES FEDERATION (CNTU) 
(FEMALE): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,600 empl.—an increase of $4 a wk. retroactive to June 15, 
1961; an additional $2 a wk. eff. June 1, 1962; work week reduced from 44 to 40 hrs. without 
loss in pay eff. Oct. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. continuous service (previously 3 wks. 
after 10 yrs.); 1 additional paid holiday for a total of 10 paid holidays annually. 

DoMINION CoAL, SYDNEY, N.S.—MINE WKRs. (IND.): Z-yr. agreement covermg 7,000 empl.— 
general increase of 46¢ a day for an 8-hr. day eff. Oct. 1, 1961; 1 additional paid holiday; a 
change in the method of payment of incentive bonus. 

EDMONTON City, ALTA.—PusBLic EmpL. (CLC) (OUTSIDE WKRS.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,500 empl.—general wage increase of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; an additional 4¢ an 
hr. eff. Sept. 3, 1961. 

Foop STORES (VARIOUS), WINNIPEG, MAN.—RETAIL CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl—food clerks to receive wage increases of 9¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 11, 1961, an 
additional 5¢ an hr. eff. June 11, 1962, a further 5¢ on Jan. 7, 1963 and final 34¢ an hr. eff. 
June 3, 1963; food clerks to receive $60 retroactive pay; probationary empl. will receive 3¢ an 
hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; after final increase new base rates for food clerks with 2 yrs. 
seniority will be $1.804 an hr. for male empl. and $1.574 for female; eff. in 1963 empl. to receive 
3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. continuous service (previously 3 wks. after 12 yrs.). 

HoLLINGER MINES, TIMMINS, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,100 empl.—4¢ an hr. increase for all empl. during the first year of the agreement and 
3¢ an hr. general increase during the second year. 

K.V.P. Company, ESPANOLA, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLp & PAPER MILL 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.— 
general wage increase of 3¢ an hr.; shift differentials increased by 1¢ an hr. 

MINER RUBBER, GRANBY, QUE.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
725 empl.—general wage increase of 2¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; an additional 2¢ 
an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and a final 3¢ an hr. increase eff. April 1, 1963; 4 wks. annual vacation 
after 25 yrs. continuous service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation); bereavement leave 
introduced into the agreement. 

OKANAGAN SHIPPERS’ ASSN., OKANAGAN VALLEY, B.C.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 1-yr. agreement 
covering 4,000 empl.—3% increase to all hourly and piece-work rates; an additional 5¢ an hr. 
to mechanics who use their own tools; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. continuous service for all 
permanent empl. (previously no provision for 3 wks. vacation); changes in seniority clause; 
provision made for leave of absence; reduction in probationary and qualifying periods. 

O_p SypNEY COLLIERIES, SYDNEY MINES, N.S.—MINE WkRS. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—general increase of 46¢ a day for an 8-hr. day eff. Oct. 1, 1961; 1 additional 
paid holiday; a change in the method of payment of incentive bonus. 

ONTARIO PAPER, THOROLD, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), Purp & PAPER MILL 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—general wage increase 
of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1961; shift premiums increased by 1¢ an hr. raising differentials 
for afternoon shifts to 6¢ and evening shifts to 9¢ an hr.; 1 additional floating holiday annually; 
company to contribute an additional 25¢ per employee per month toward the cost of the Ontario 
hospital services to a total of $4.50 per month per employee; establishment of a joint union- 
prapapepent committee to study improvements in the company’s group insurance and pension 
plans. 

Price Bros., KENOGAMI & RIVERBEND, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (CNTU): 
1-yr. agreement covering 1,800 empl.—general wage increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 
1961; shift premiums increased by 1¢ an hr. raising the differentials to 6¢ an hr. for the 
afternoon and 9¢ for the evening shifts; 1 additional floating holiday. 

PROVINCIAL PAPER, THOROLD, ONT.—PULP & PaPER Mitt WKRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 1-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—general increase of 5¢ an hr.; shift premiums increased by 1¢ 
an hr. raising differentials to 6¢ an hr. for afternoon and 9¢ an hr. for evening shifts. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





National Productivity Council Formulates Objectives 


One early misinterpretation held by some persons was that the National 
Productivity Council Act established an economic planning council with advisory 
or executive powers, said H. George De Young, Chairman of the National 
Productivity Council, at a press conference after the latest meeting of the 
Council, in Ottawa on September 26. 

“This is not the case,” he continued. “The Council is concerned with the 
productivity and competitiveness of the Canadian economy.” 

At its September 26 meeting, the Council unanimously agreed on a 
statement of objectives (see box, facing page). 

At his press conference, Mr. De Young reported that several working 
parties had been established to work toward achievement of the Council’s 
objectives, and staff recruited to assist in implementing the Council’s program. 

Five major projects are being implemented by the Council, Mr. De Young 
said. They are: 

1. Research—Dr. John Convey, Director, Mines Branch, Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, and Dr. H. Zimmerman, Chairman, Defence 
Research Board, head the Research Committee, which will assist in improving 
means of disseminating research information to industry. Also, this Committee 
will work to foster greater industrial research in Canada, particularly for the 
benefit of small businesses. 

2. Labour-Management Co-operation—The Council will be working 
through the labour movement, management and the Department of Labour to 
expedite the formation of “on the job” labour-management committees. Com- 
mittees are being formed to deal with problems of production, safety, etc., 
which are outside the area of collective bargaining. 

3. Training and Retraining—A program is being implemented to stimulate 
greater training and retraining of the labour force with the assistance of 
governments. Such a program is being established to help in the orderly transi- 
tion of workers who may be displaced through market shifts, product replace- 
ment, technological changes or other economic factors. Miss Anna Speers and 
Claude Jodoin of the Council are assisting in this program. 

4. Provincial and Regional Councils or Committees are being established, 
with the support of provincial governments, to co-operate in the work of the 
National Council and to bring to its attention the problems affecting produc- 
tivity within provinces. The provincial committees will be supported by local 
area committees. All provincial governments have pledged support. (On 
September 25, Premier Stanfield announced the appointment of a Productivity 
Committee for Nova Scotia.*) 


*The members: Chairman, A. Russell Harrington, Nova Scotia Light and Power 
Company Ltd.; C. M. Anson, Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd.; J. B. Cox, Agriculturist; 
William D. Hagen, Hobb Engineering Works, Ltd.; Lawrence S. Mushkat, Cosmos 
Imperial Mills, Ltd.; Clarence Porter, D. Porter and Sons, Ltd.; Ronald G. Smith, National 
Sea Products, Ltd.; C. A. Webber, Vice-President, Nova Scotia Federation of Labour; 
William H. Marsh, President, District 26, United Mine Workers of America; V. Michael 
Knight, provincial Deputy Minister of Trade and Industry; and R. E. Anderson, provincial 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL 
Statement of Objectives 


In interpreting its objectives under the Act of Parliament establishing 
it, the National Productivity Council agreed unanimously at its meeting 
on September 26, 1961, on the following: 

The standard of living of everyone in Canada depends primarily on 
the productive efficiency of its industries and services, and on the effective 
use of the country’s human and material resources. 

The task of the National Productivity Council is to promote a national 
unified effort to stimulate the productive efficiency of all Canadian 
industries and services. 

The Council recognizes that improvements in productivity ultimately 
must be carried out in the factories, farms, forests, fisheries, mines, trans- 
portation services, offices, stores and other workplaces. This means that 
every Canadian has an opportunity to participate in this effort and has a 
personal stake in its success. 

The Council recognizes that Canada has come to be regarded as one 
of the industrial nations of the world. To maintain this position requires 
that industries in all parts of the country strengthen their competitive 
position in export and domestic markets and thus create new and expanding 
employment opportunities for Canadian workers. 

The Council recognizes that increased productivity depends on the 
most efficient use of all our resources, of human effort, materials, scientific 
knowledge, production techniques and of management and labour organiza- 
tions. It also depends on a continuous strengthening of these resources and 
their efficient adaptation to the changing requirements of the economy. 

Realizing that there are already many national, provincial and local 
efforts which contribute to reaching these objectives, the Council will 
direct its work primarily to: 

(a) Co-ordinating and improving these present efforts directed 
toward increasing productivity and by supporting these unified efforts 
through working with provincial productivity councils or committees, 
organized labour, local committees, universities and other educational 
organizations, national organizations, and all other interested groups; 

(b) Stimulating the development of new activities to improve pro- 
duction and distribution methods, to extend and apply more effectively 
research to industry, to develop better human and industrial relations, 
to widen the application of progressive management practices and to 
strengthen the skill of the work force through training and re-training. 












5. Work Study and Method Improvement—A committee of the Council, 
consisting of George C. Metcalf, Marcel Pepin and B. G. Barrow, has prepared 
a program to assist all types of business and industry in realizing the most 
effective utilization of all their resources. Already a pilot program has been 
established in Nova Scotia to develop and train instructors in the techniques 
of method improvement. These instructors will carry out training throughout 
industry and other organizations in the Atlantic Provinces. 

John Dickinson, Executive Director of the Council, has been working in 
all of these fields. On October 1, G. Keith Cowan, at present administrator of 
communications and training in the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, would 
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join the Council staff as Program Director, Mr. De Young announced. After 
Mr. Cowan’s appointment, regional offices of the Council will be established, 


under his direction, in various provinces. 

The first regional appointment is expected to take place soon in the Atlantic 
Provinces, where the Council’s representative will work with the Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council and other organizations. 

The Council met September 25 with the Minister of Justice and some of his staff, 
Mr. De Young said. Indicating the willingness of his department to work with industry 
in improving productivity for the national good, the Minister said his department was 
prepared to study proposed plans put forth by industry for the “ratification of productive 


facilities and to advise on their position with respect to combines legislation.” 

The implementation of the Council’s programs now underway will assist the Canadian 
economy in the fuller utilization of Canada’s resources, human and material, and in 
fostering increased job opportunities, Mr. De Young said. 


Dr. W.R. Dymond Appointed 


Assistant Deputy Minister 


The appointment of Dr. William R. 
Dymond, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, as an 
Assistant Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Labour was announced on Septem- 
berets, 

He succeeds George V. Haythorne, whose 
appointment as Deputy Minister of Labour 
Was announced in February. 

The Department has two Assistant Deputy 
Ministers. The other is Gordon Cushing, 
former Executive Vice-President of the 


Canadian Labour Congress. 

Dr. Dymond holds a Master of Arts 
degree in Economics from the University 
of Toronto and a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree, also in Economics, from Cornell 
University. During the past several years 


Dr. W.R. Dymond 
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Dr. Dymond has been a sessional lecturer 
in labour economics at Carleton University, 
Ottawa. 


Dr. Dymond joined the Department of 
Labour in the Economics and Research 
Branch in 1951, having previously been on 
the staff of the Department of Economics 
at the University of Massachusetts. Shortly 
after his entry into the service, he was 
appointed Head of the Manpower Division 
of the Branch. On January 1, 1957, he 
took over the Directorship of the Branch. 





Quebec Enters Technical and 


Vocational Training Agreement 


The federal Government and the Prov- 
ince of Quebec last month entered into an 
agreement whereby both governments will 
co-operate in providing technical and voca- 
tional Training Agreement, was signed by 
Quebec. 


The agreement, the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Agreement, was signed by 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
on behalf of the federal Government and 
by Hon. Paul Gérin-Lajoie, Minister of 
Youth, on behalf of the Government of 
Quebec. 


Under the agreement, the Province agrees 
to establish and operate those programs 
necessary to develop fully the manpower 
resources of the province. The federal 
Government agrees to contribute financially 
on the following basis: 75 per cent of 
provincial expenditures on buildings and 
equipment up to March 31, 1963; 75 per 
cent of provincial operating expenditures on 
the training of unemployed persons; 50 per 
cent of provincial operating expenditures 
on technician training, trade and other 
occupational training, training in co-opera- 
tion with industry, training for disabled 
persons, training of technical and vocational 
teachers; up to 50 per cent, on an _allot- 
ment basis, for vocational high school pro- 
grams. ii) 
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Bank of Nova Scotia Appoints 
Canada’s First Women Managers 


The first women managers of branch 
banks in Canada were appointed last month 
by the Bank of Nova Scotia. They are: 
Miss G. Marcellus, in Ottawa, and Mrs. 
Shirley D. Giles, in Toronto. 


J. D. Gibson, General Manager of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, called the appoint- 
ments “a logical development of the bank- 
ing business,” adding “we will continue to 
appoint qualified women to senior posts as 
appropriate openings arise.” 

The employment of large numbers of 
women in banks came about during the war 
years; at the present time about 55 per 
cent of the staff of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia across Canada are women. They are 
engaged not only as secretaries, steno- 
graphers, machine operators and tellers but 
as accountants and branch department 
heads; one woman is an assistant supervisor 
of staff. Three of the six economists in the 
head office are women; the late Dr. Lucy 
Morgan was supervisor of the economics 
department of the bank. 





Administrators of Labour 
Legislation Hold 20th Meeting 


The Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation held its 20th 
annual conference in Halifax from July 25 
to 28. The deputy ministers and about 50 
senior officers of the federal and provincial 
departments of labour took part in the 
sessions. Also in attendance were the 
Ministers of Labour of Nova _ Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and 
representatives of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, the Northwest Terri- 
tories Administration, the International 
Association of Governmental Labor Offi- 
cials, the Association of State Mediation 
Agencies in the United States, and the 
Canada Branch of the International Labour 
Office. 

The program included a general review of 
recent legislative and administrative develop- 
ments in all provinces and the federal field, 
two sectional meetings on various aspects 
of labour relations and labour standards 
legislation, and a general session on the 
“Training of Skilled Manpower”. 


The labour relations sessions were devoted 
to a discussion of bargaining units and 
related matters, and problems arising out 
of the termination of bargaining rights. 
Methods of determining minimum wages 
in Canada and in other countries, wage 
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protection, vacation pay and fair employ- 
ment practices legislation were among the 
topics discussed by the labour standards 
Officers. 


The delegates were welcomed by Hon. 
Stephen T. Pyke, Minister of Labour of 
Nova Scotia. The guest speaker at the 
annual dinner was Dr. W. R. Bird, Chair- 
man of the Historic Sites Committee of 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 


The officers of the Association for 1961- 
1962 are: W. Elliott Wilson, Q.C., Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Manitoba, President; 
K. A. Pugh, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Alberta, Past President; R. E. Anderson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Nova Scotia, 
IstenVice-President-onG: 21: ebyereiDeputy 
Minister of Labour, Newfoundland, 2nd 
Vice-President; and Evelyn Best, federal 
Department of Labour, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Costs Decrease, Revenue Rises 
For Canadian Coal Mines 


Operating costs in 1960 for the Canadian 
coal-mining industry as a whole, based on 
marketable coal output, decreased by 3 
cents or 0.4 per cent to a total of $7.50 
per net ton. Revenue from coal sales, based 
on the tonnage of coal solid, at an average 
of $7.54 per ton is an increase of 4 cents, 
or 0.5 per cent, the Dominion Coal Board 
reported last month. 

Five of the cost components showed in- 
creases, ranging from 1 cent to 18 cents 
per ton, the greatest increases being for 
maintenance, repairs and supplies, and 
labour. Eight of the cost components showed 
decreases, ranging from 1 cent to 20 cents 
per ton, the greatest decrease being for 
distribution. Two of the cost components 
showed no change. 

Total expenditures for the industry as 
a whole for labour and workmen’s com- 
pensation were $38,782,000, an average 
of $3.46 or an increase of 9 cents per ton. 
Maintenance, repairs and supplies at $1.33 
per ton increased by 18 cents, the total 
expenditure for 1960 being $14,861,000. 

Increases in per man-day production were 
reported for four areas, ranging as follows: 
New Brunswick, 24.6 per cent; Alberta 
Domestic (underground), 18.3 per cent; 
Saskatchewan, 15.6 per cent; British Colum- 
bia and Yukon, 12.6 per cent. Decreases 
were reported for three areas: Alberta 
Mountain, 22.4 per cent; Alberta Domestic 
(stripping) 1.3 per cent; Nova Scotia, 1.1 
per cent. The industry as a whole showed 
a 1.8-per-cent decrease. 
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Collective Bargaining Developing 
New Lines as World Changes 


If collective bargaining is to preserve its 
meaning it must in the future take a larger 
account of the responsibilities that the new 
forces loose in the world have thrust upon 
the nation, said W. Willard Wirtz, United 
States Under Secretary of Labor, in a 
recent address. 

“The procedures of collective bargaining 
are already developing along new lines... 
an essential part of this development will 
be a converging and a co-ordination of 
public and private decision-making in the 
whole area of labour relations,” he said. 

He went on to say that he saw “a prospect 
of more reliance in collective bargaining 
on the principles of government, more use 
in government of the resources and pro- 
cedures of collective bargaining, and that 
co-ordination of the two processes which 
will enhance the effectiveness of both.” 

Two developments in labour relations 
stemming from changes in the world were 
examined by the speaker. 

One of these was the existence of 5,000,- 
000 unemployed in the United States, 
amounting to 6.9 per cent of the working 
force—‘“the cold, statistical profile of the 
effect of the technological revolution on 
the American work force, of men being 
replaced by machines and being unable to 
find new jobs.” 

The other was the expansion of cotton 
textile industries that was one of the first 
results of the industrialization of the coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. These new indus- 
tries were selling textiles to the United 
States at prices that American mills could 
not match. Partly as a result of the sharp 
rise in such imports into the United States 
during the past five years, employment in 
American textile mills had “dropped omin- 
ously.” 

This experience raised the dilemma of 
how the high living standards of American 
workers was to be maintained in the face 
of such competition, Mr. Wirtz remarked. 

One answer to such developments was 
that they had nothing to do with collective 
bargaining. The implications of such an 
answer, however, must be made clear, he 
said. 

When a company representative at the 
bargaining table refused to discuss what 
happened to people laid off when the com- 
pany brought in new equipment, he was “in 
effect asking the Government to take over 
a responsibility, the discharge of which he 
will then later condemn, probably as 
‘socialism’. 
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“When a union representative meets the 
same problem by insisting that permanent 
sinecures be arranged for men who are 
no longer actually needed in the plant, he 
weakens collective bargaining by using it 
to produce a wrong answer, which won’t 
stand up—for an economy that must achieve 
its full growth to survive cannot afford a 
manpower waste,” the speaker said. 

He went on to argue that when a com- 
pany and a union agree to a wage increase 
that will require a price increase that makes 
the product unable to compete with foreign 
goods, “and then put ‘Buy American’ stickers 
on their automobiles and go to Washington 
to demand higher tariffs or import quotas, 
they are using collective bargaining to sap 
the national economy of its strength.” 


What collective bargaining can do to 
meet these problems is a question that 
remains to be answered. But unless it suc- 
ceeds in meeting them, “it will be relegated 
in the future to matters of house-keeping 
in the plant, to administering procedures 
for handling discharge cases, establishing 
safety programs, devising seniority systems 
that don’t cover the crucial cases, dividing 
up pies whose size is determined some place 
else,’ the speaker predicted. 


As a first proposition, he asserted that in 
a world that has shrunk overnight and 
in a national economy in which each part 
depends on every other part, “the con- 
tinuation of private collective bargaining 
as the important force in the future it has 
been in the past depends on the decision of 
the bargainers to exercise, or not to exer- 
cise, responsibility for the concerns that 
affect the whole economy.” 


One significant and encouraging develop- 
ment had to do with the use of economic 
force. Collective bargaining. had grown up 
“on the theory that its essential motive 
power is the right of either side to say ‘No,’ 
regardless of justification or lack of it, and 
to back this up by shutting down the oper- 
ation.” 


But, the speaker thought, “the destructive 
power of the available force has become too 
great for it to be used freely and fully.” 
Although the strike and the lockout might 
continue to be used in small disputes, in 
large and vital industries the use of such 
weapons was coming to occupy the same 
position as the atom bomb in war. 

Mr. Wirtz made it clear that there was 
no prospect that the right to strike or to 
lockout would be taken away. It was simply 
that the deadly effects of shutting down 
an essential industry, and the refusal of 
the public to tolerate it, were now so 
generally recognized that those responsible 
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for administering collective bargaining were 
working to find substitutes. 

“A perhaps more widespread development 
involves the increasing use of neutrals, 
independent third parties, ‘public members,’ 
as integral agencies of the collective bar- 
gaining process; not just as arbitrators called 
in after the parties are set on a collision 
course, but as participants in the negotiation 
process itself, or even in the pre-negotiation 
phases of the private deliberations.” 

The evidence suggests, Mr. Wirtz said, 
that these private parties are being brought 
in as something more than mere agreement 
brokers, and that “these procedures are 
resulting in the development of factual data 
from which more rational bargaining can 
proceed; that points of view are being pre- 
sented to the parties which are based not 
just on compromise, but on more respon- 
sible reason; that the parties are being 
given in advance a clearer picture of what 
they may expect in terms of public reaction 


to their positions, which will ultimately 
be so influential on any disputed settle- 
ment.” 

Turning to the question of how far, if 
at all, collective bargaining between a 
particular employer and his employees can 
solve on a national scale “such problems 
as technological displacement, or the recon- 
ciliation of high standards of living and 
free trade as co-ordinate national objec- 
tives,” the speaker thought that it could 
do so only in part. In the matter of tech- 
nological displacement, for example, private 
collective bargaining could provide sever- 
ance pay. “It is clear that the brunt of the 
retraining job must fall upon the Govern- 
ment,” he declared. 

The heart of the whole problem of tech- 
nological displacement, however, was that 
“there must be more jobs to be filled— 
which is obviously beyond the competence 
of any particular team of collective bar- 
gainors.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard | 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 
September 7—Session resumes. 
September 8—Regular leave—vacation, 

sick and special—is granted to civil servants 
regularly employed on a part-time basis 
in proportion to the number of hours 
worked, the Secretary of State says in reply 
to a question. For example, a person work- 
ing half-time would receive half the normal 
leave credits. Persons employed sporadically, 
or on a casual basis, are not granted leave, 
the Minister explains (p. 8110). 

September 11—Regulations re shipbuild- 
ing (how Canadian shipowners can qualify 
for subsidies on Canadian-built ships) will 
be printed in Votes and Proceedings this 
date, the House agrees (p. 8153). 

September 12—Debate resumed on second 
reading of Bill C-9, to amend the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act to extend 
its application to the Civil Service (p. 
8253). Time allotted to private members’ 
bills expires before question put (p. 8259). 

September 13—Only reason for recruit- 
ment by Loblaw Groceterias Co. of 500 
Canadians to work in Great Britain is that 
the company is opening up 40 new stores 
in Great Britain in the immediate future 
and, it finds, there is a great lack of 
experience in the supermarket business there, 
the Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question as to whether this event reflects 
the proposals of the National Productivity 
Council for lessening unemployment in 
Canada (p. 8287). 
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September 18—Resolution preceding in- 
troduction of a measure to amend the 
National Housing Act moved by the Minis- 
ter of Public Works. The measure would 
increase: the maximum available for direct 
loans by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000; the maximum allotted to housing 
research and community planning from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000; the maximum 
available for loans for university housing 
projects from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000; 
and the maximum allotted for loans for 
municipal sewage treatment projects from 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000 (p. 8482). 
After debate, the motion is agreed to and 
Bill C-128 is read the first time (p. 8499). 


September 19—Second reading of Bill 
C-128, to amend the National Housing Act, 
is moved (p. 8539). During the debate, the 
Minister of Public Works says that “when 
a company wants to gamble on developing 
a mine in the north country one can 
naturally expect that the company and not 
the Canadian people should bear the risk 
involved in building houses. Hence, after 
our experience in Elliot Lake... we are now 
seeing to it that any houses that are built 
in that area [Thompson, Man.] are guaran- 
teed by the International Nickel Company, 
if they are for their employees.” (p. 8553). 
Motion agreed to, bill read the second time 
and House goes into committee (p. 8551). 
Bill read the third time and passed (p. 
8555). 
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September 20—Housing loans for new 
mining towns have not been ended, the 
Minister of Public Works explains in answer 
to a question, but the Government wants 
“the mining company to guarantee the loan 
so that if there is any default and the mine 
does go out of business, it will not be the 
employee who will suffer...” (p. 8592). 


Question of changes in the Railway Act 
to clarify the meaning of Section 182, 
which requires a railway in certain circum- 
stances to compensate employees for ex- 
penses of moving, will be referred to a 
standing committee at the next session, the 
Minister of Transport replies to a question 
(p. 8595). 

Department of Labour estimates con- 
sidered by House in committee of supply 
(paSGip. 


Appointment of a committee to go into 
the whole question of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
after the Government had announced in the 
Speech from the Throne that legislation 
would be brought forward at this session 
to provide amendments to the Act, is “a 
device by which [the Government] hopes to 
remove from this House not only the 
responsibility for formulating a policy °but 
for discussing the measure prior to the 
formulation of that policy,” Hon. Paul 
Martin says during the debate on the 
Department of Labour estimates (p. 8607). 


The wage rate at HMC Dockyard, Hali- 
fax, was $2.05 an hour on July 5, while 
“the prevailing rate for comparable work 
in Nova Scotia ran as high as $2.80 an 
hour,” Frank Howard (Skeena) asserts, 
during the debate on the Department of 
Labour estimates (p. 8610). 

September 21—The winter works pro- 
gram “reduces the number of unemployed 
for a specific period and makes the unem- 
ployment picture look better, but I feel 
that very often this is done at the expense 
of using up jobs which would become 
available later in the year in the normal 
course of events, when the work could be 
done more effectively and at lower cost to 
the taxpayer,” C. W. Carter (Burin-Burgeo) 
says during the debate on the Department 
of Labour estimates (p. 8636). 

“Prevailing rates employees in HMC 
Dockyard, Halifax, are identified with com- 
parable shipyards trades...in the past they 
found this in their interest. Now they do 
not; therefore they want to move away 
from it... What they are asking for is a 
fundamental change in Government policy,” 
says E. L. Morris, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
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and Member for Halifax, in defending the 
Government’s policy during the debate on 
the Department of Labour estimates (p. 
8638). 

The municipal winter works program, 
during the three winters it has been in 
operation, has provided an estimated 214,- 
440 jobs; the number of man-days of work 
provided is estimated at 8,812,394, the 
Minister of Labour says during the debate 
on his Department’s estimates (p. 8653). 
He outlines other measures put into effect 
by the Government to relieve unemploy- 
ment. 

Tables showing the federal Government's 
share of the capital and operating costs of 
various vocational training programs since 
and including 1957 are presented by the 
Minister of Labour, and printed in Hansard 
(p. 8683). 

Tables showing payments to the provinces 
by the federal Government in connection 
with municipal winter works incentive pro- 
grams during the years 1958 to 1961, inclu- 
sive, are presented by the Minister of 
Labour, and printed in Hansard (p. 8690). 

Tables showing the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons given training in various 
trades from April 1, 1960 to March 51; 
1961, in the cost of which the federal 
Government shared, are given by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, and printed in Hansard (p. 
8693). 

Department of Labour estimates com- 
pleted (p. 8706). (For details of items 
passed in committee of supply see p. 8711). 


September 26—Federal payments to pro- 
vincial governments under the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act during each year from 
the inception of the Act in 1956 to 1961, 
inclusive, given in a table presented by the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
and printed in Hansard (p. 8974). The 
total amounts paid were: 1956-57—$7,875,- 
568; 1957-58—$8,233,125; 1958-59—$23.,- 
933,534; 1959-60—$40,166,426; and 1960- 
61—$51,520,085. 

September 27—“Holiday pay for Dom- 
inion Coal employees will be allocated on 
the basis of normal earnings for six-day 
work week.” This was the answer sent on 
August 24 to an inquiry from the Phalen 
local of the United Mine Workers in Nova 
Scotia, regarding the reduction in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits during the week 
following the vacation period in the coal 
mines, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Labour says in reply to a ques- 
tion (p. 8976). 


September 28—The fourth session of the 
24th Parliament of Canada is prorogued 
(p. 9106). 
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20 Years of Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance has been in operation since July 1, 1941. In the 20 
years since, payments from the Unemployment Insurance Fund have totalled more 
than $3,250,000,000. Payments now total more than $400,000,000 each year 


Unemployment insurance has been in 
operation in Canada since July 1, 1941. 
During the 20 years since the inception of 
the 1940 Act, cumulative payments from 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund have 
exceeded $3,250,000,000. Annual payments 
now total more than $400,000,000. 

To mark the 20th anniversary of the 
insurance plan, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics included a special feature, “Twenty 
Years of Unemployment Insurance,” in the 
Statistical Report on the Operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act for July. The 
LABOUR GAZETTE has published a monthly 
summary of the operation of the Act since 
the Act’s inception. 


During the 20 years, the insured popula- 
tion has almost doubled; the yearly total 
of initial and renewal claims has increased 
100 times, the annual average of claimants 
at month-end 50 times, and total benefits 
paid in a year almost 1,300 times. Helped 
by the trend to higher earnings together 
with increases in benefit rates the average 
weekly benefit payment has more than 
doubled in the 20-year period. 


Net revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund has risen from 
$28,500,000 in 1941 to $157,400,000 in 
1950 and to $331,600,000 in 1960. The 
balance in the Fund reached $921,200,000 
at the end of 1953, dropped to $896,600,000 
at the end of 1954 and to $890,900,000 at 
the end of 1955, then rose to $926,800,000 
at the end of 1956. Since then it has 
dropped to $320,900,000 at the end of 1960 
(see following story). 


Insured Population 

The insured population has risen from 
a total of 2,302,500 in 1942 to 2,618,600 in 
1950 and to 4,109,600 in 1960. The num- 
ber of claims per 1,000 insured workers has 
risen from 11.7 in 1942 to 439.2 in 1950, 
and to 657.1 in 1960.* During four of the 
ten years 1951-60 the claim rate has been 





*The number of claims filed is not synonymous 
with the number of persons filing claims. In general, 
a claim is filed each time an insured person, con- 
fronted with a new period of unemployment, decides 
to apply for benefit. If he has benefit rights, a 
renewal claim will be taken; otherwise, it will be 
an initial claim. One person may therefore file sev- 
eral claims during the course of the year. Hence, 
the total number of claims would exceed the num- 
ber of persons. 
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well above 600 per 1,000, and for two other 
years it was just short of 600. 


Despite the increases in coveraget over 
the years, the insured population in 1960 
accounted for roughly the same proportion 
of the non-agricultural paid worker segment 
of the labour force as in 1942 (80 per 
cent). This would indicate that increases 
in coverage have been offset by the growth 
of the numbers of non-insured workers. For 
example, marked expansion in employment 
has occurred in certain segments of the 
service industry, such as education and 
hospitals, where coverage is low. With the 
continuing trend to higher earnings, it is 
quite probable that a higher proportion of 
Wage-earners is excluded because of the 
earnings ceiling, even though the ceiling 
has been raised to $5,460. Another reason 
for the widening gap is the high unemploy- 
ment rate for teenagers, for whom a low 
claim rate due to insufficient credits lessen 
the chance of their being included within 
the concept of the insured population. The 
annual total of initial and renewal claims, 
which was 26,900 in 1942, had risen to 
1,150,200 in 1950 and to 2,700,400 in 1960. 


Among the factors that have contributed 
to the continuing growth over the years in 
the claim rate are: 


—The marked expansion in construction 
and trade, industries in which there is con- 
siderable seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment, compared with the more moderate 
rate of growth in manufacturing, in which 
employment is more stable. 

—The substantial increase in the num- 
ber of women employed, especially married 
women, along with the expansion of the 
service industries, married women comprise 
a little more than half the female insured 
population, but in 1959, for example, mar- 
ried women accounted for 61 per cent of 
the regular benefit periods terminated, and 
67 per cent of the weeks paid in respect of 
females. They are also on the average, 
employed for shorter periods than other 
women. 





tSeveral of the groups to which coverage has been 
extended, such as seamen, longshoremen and fisher- 
men, although of some significance from the claims 
standpoint, are small in relation to the total insured 
population. Even the loggers, the largest group 
brought into the scheme, hardly account for 2 per 
cent of the paid workers. 
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—The extension of coverage to persons 
engaged in seasonal industries such as log- 
ging, fishing and inland water transporta- 
tion. 


—The introduction of seasonal benefit. 


Claimants at Month-end 


The yearly average of the number of 
claimants reporting to local offices of the 
National Employment Service on the last 
working day of each month has risen from 
a monthly average of 10,000 in 1944 to an 
average of 149,000 in 1949, to 188,000 in 
1950—the year in which supplementary or 
seasonal benefit was first paid—and to 518,- 
000 in 1960. The movement in the number 
of claimants has been influenced partly by 
economic factors, but also by the terms of 
the Act and its regulations. 


The markedly seasonal character of the 
claim intake is reflected in the sharp rise 
that occurs during the fall and winter 
months each year. The contracting phases 
of the business cycles, 1948-49, 1953-54, 
1957-58 and 1960, were reflected in a sub- 
stantial rise in the claim load. Beginning 
with the winter 1957-58, the peak claim 
load has occurred in December; prior to 
that winter, it was in January. To. some 
extent this is associated with the beginning 
of the payment of seasonal benefit in 
December rather than in January, as it was 
prior to 1957-58. The month of lowest 
claim fluctuates between July and August. 


The total amount of benefit paid per 
year has increased from $370,000 in 1942 
to $98,980,000 in 1950 and to $481,840,- 
000 in 1960. 


During the period, the average weekly 
benefit payment has risen from $10.82 in 
1942 to $14.18 in 1950 and to $22.32 in 
1960. 


Increases in benefit payments over the 
years are a function of several influences. 
These include: higher claim loads; increases 
in benefit rates, together with the trend to 
higher earnings; amendments to the Act, 
such as an extension of the period during 
Which seasonal benefit is paid; and the 
inclusion of new groups whose claim rate 


is likely to be high, e.g., loggers and fisher- 
men. 


Owing to seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment, chiefly of males, many of whom draw 
at the higher rates, the number of claim- 
ants and the total amount of benefit paid 
vary widely from one month to another 
within the same year. 


In 1944, the first year for which there 
is a complete record, the number of claim- 
ants ranged from 4,000 in July to 19,000 
in December. In 1948, the minimum number 
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was 47,000 in September, and the maximum 
was 153,000 in February. In 1950, with sea- 
sonal benefit in effect, the minimum was 
89,000 in September, and the maximum 
368,000 in March. By 1960 the minimum 
and maximum had risen from 280,000 in 
August and September to 823,000 in March 
respectively. 


During 1942, the total benefit paid each 
month varied from $30,000 in March and 
in several other months, to a maximum 
of $50,000 in May. During 1948 it ranged 
from $1,690,000 in September to a maxi- 
mum of $6,630,000 in March. During 1950, 
with seasonal benefit in effect, it varied from 
a minimum of $3,570,000 in October to a 
maximum of $16,640,000 in March. In 1960, 
the minimum was $19,700,000 in July, and 
the maximum $74,850,000 in March. 


These figures should be considered in 
the light of the main amendments to the 
Act. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


The original Unemployment Insurance 
Act, given Royal Assent on August 7, 1940, 
was fundamentally revised effective October 
2, 1955. The Act is compulsory, and until 
April 1, 1957, applied only to persons 
engaged under a contract of service. The 
extension of coverage to the fishing indus- 
try on April 1, 1957, however, brought 
under the Act not only fishermen who 
worked under a contract of service, but also 
those who worked as “lone workers” or 
“self-employed.” Coverage within the fishing 
industry is thus more comprehensive than 
in any other industry. 

A complete list of the occupations ex- 
cluded from coverage is contained in the 
Act. These include such employments as 
agriculture, domestic service, school teach- 
ing and employment on other than an 
hourly, daily, piecework or mileage basis 
with annual earnings exceeding $5,460. 
Persons employed on an hourly, daily, piece- 
work or mileage basis are insured regardless 
of the level of their earnings. 

Equal contributions are required from 
employers and employees, the specific 
amount varying with the employee’s weekly 
earnings. The federal Government con- 
tributes an additional one fifth of this total 
and pays administration costs. 


ie The weekly benefit rate is related to the 
Ww 


eekly contribution, which varies between 
defined earnings classes. In this way, the 
insurance payment is related to the loss 
incurred by the insured person. Weekly 
contributions for employees range from 10 
cents where weekly earnings are under $9 
to 94 cents in respect of earnings of $69 
and over. Maximum weekly benefit rates 
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are $27 to individuals claiming at the single 
person rate and $36 for those with a 
dependent. The duration formula allows 
one week of benefit for every two contribu- 
tion weeks within the two years previous 
except where a second claim follows within 
two years, in which case the duration is 
somewhat reduced. An allowable earnings 
feature provides that where earnings in a 
week exceed 50 per cent of the claimant’s 
benefit rate, his weekly benefit payment is 
reduced by this excess. 


Under the seasonal benefit provisions of 
the Act, the regular contribution require- 
ments are relaxed somewhat during a 53- 
month period, beginning with the first week 
of December each year. This permits work- 
ers unable to fulfil the normal requirements 
for benefit to draw seasonal benefit if they 
have at least 15 weeks in insured employ- 
ment during the fiscal year, or have ter- 
minated benefit since the previous mid-May. 
A claimant who draws the maximum dura- 
tion in December on regular benefit (52 
weeks) and then qualifies for seasonal bene- 
fit at the opening of the period may have 
benefit extended for another 24 (or 25) 
weeks, or an over-all 76 (or 77) weeks, pro- 
vided, of course, he fulfils the other condi- 
tions for the receipt of benefit. 


Amendments 
Since the Act was passed the following 
amendments to the Act and changes in the 
regulations have been made:* 


—Coverage extended to employment in 
transportation by air, by order-in-council 
dated August 1, 1945. 


—Coverage extended to professional nur- 
ses, other than those employed on private 
duty, by order-in-council dated August 21, 
1945, with effect September 3, 1945. 


—Coverage extended to employment in 
lumbering and logging in British Columbia, 
by order-in-council dated May 28, 1946, 
with effect August 1, 1946. 


—Coverage extended to employment in 
transportation by water, by amendment to 
the Act in 1946, with effect October 1, 
1946 (L.G. 1946, p. 1468). 


—Employees paid on a weekly basis ex- 
cluded if earnings more than $3,120, by 
amendment to the Act, October 1, 1946 
(L.G. 1946, p. 1469). 

—Ceiling for employees paid on a 
monthly basis raised from $2,400 to 3,120 
by order-in-council dated December 3, 1947, 
with effect January 1, 1948 (L.G. 1947, p. 
1813)? 





*The Lasour GazeTTe references in parentheses are 
to reports of the changes published at the time of 
the change. 
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United States unemployment 
benefits are inadequate to meet the objec- 
tives of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg has said in a letter to the Chair- 


insurance 


man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


Enclosing a copy of a study of unemploy- 
ment benefit adequacy made in six states 
between 1954 and 1958, the Secretary 
pointed out that the surveys found that 
“the average weekly benefit of the claimant 
who was head of a family of four amounted 
to no more than 78 per cent, and some- 
times as little as 56 per cent” of the money 
needed for such absolute necessities as food, 
shelter, clothing, utilities, and medical care. 

“In none of the surveys made did the 
average weekly benefit cover as much as 
half of the average weekly outlay for all 
expenses on the part of such families,” 
Secretary Goldberg wrote. 


—Coverage extended to stevedores by 
order-in-council dated February 24, 1948, 
effective April 1, 1948 (L.G. 1948, p. 416). 

—Amendments to Act provide new con- 
tribution and benefit rates and establish a 
new class of insured persons, effective 
October 4, 1948 (L.G. 1948, p. 1140). 

—Unemployment insurance and the serv- 
ices of the National Employment Service 
automatically become available to the people 
of Newfoundland when the new province 
entered the Confederation on March 31, 
1949 (L.G. 1949, p. 394). 

—Coverage extended to skilled tradesmen 
employed on farms at their own trade and 
to construction tradesmen temporarily em- 
ployed by hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions, by order-in-council dated December 
13, 1949, effective December 28, 1949 (L.G. 
1950, p. 230). 

—cCoverage extended to employees in 
lumbering and logging other than in British 
Columbia, by a Special Order gazetted 
March 22, 1950, with effect April 1, 1950. 

—cContribution and benefit rates amended, 
and ceiling for salaried employees raised 
from $3,120 to $4,800 a year, by amend- 
ments to the Act passed by Parliament on 
February 28, 1950, to come into effect on 
July 3 of the same year (L.G. 1950, p. 791). 

—Benefit rates increased by amendment 
to the Act that received the Royal Assent 
on July 4, 1952, with effect on that date 
(Ls Gel952,4p. $4195)) 

—Coverage extended to printing trades- 
men on weekly rate, regardless of earnings, 
by order-in-council dated July 16, 1953, 
effective August 1, 1953. 

Benefit made payable during illness, 
injury or quarantine for persons unemployed 
at time disability occurred, by amendment 
to the Act, with effect August 3, 1953 
(eGnl953spi16). 
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—Coverage extended to landscape gar- 
deners, unless employed mainly in nurseries, 
by order-in-council dated December 29, 
1953, effective March 1, 1954. 

—Act revised October 2, 1955. Maximum 
duration of benefit reduced from 52 to 36 
weeks: (3G. 1955p. 1029): 

—Act amended on August 8, 1956, to 
enable coverage to be extended to fishermen, 
and Section 45 (2) amended to provide that 
only 24 of the required 30 contribution 
weeks need be in the past 50 weeks, or 
since the beginning of the last benefit period, 
whichever period is longer (L.G. 1956, p. 
1120). 

—Contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund by commercial fishermen to 


begin on April 1, 1957, and consideration 
of applications for benefit to begin on 
January 1, 1958; changes approved by order- 
in-council dated March 28, 1957 (L.G. 
1957, p. 608). 

—Married women’s regulations (Section 
161 of the Act) rescinded by order-in-coun- 
cil, *efiective’ November 17 °(L.G. 1957. 1. 
1503). 

—Ceiling for salaried employees raised 
from $4,800 to $5,460, contribution rates 
increased, and maximum duration of regular 
benefits raised again from 36 to 52 weeks, 
by amendment to the Act on July 8, with 
effect “Septem berw27;1'11959 7G 959s, 
899). 





Report of Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee for Year Ended March 31, 1961 


Committee quotes Actuary’s forecast of a further severe drop in Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in 1961-62. Fund likely fo be exhausted sometime early in 1962 


There will probably be a further severe 
drop in the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
in 1961-62, and the Fund is likely to be 
exhausted by early in 1962—at the latest 
by the end of the next seasonal benefit 
period, May 15, 1962. This statement, taken 
from the report of the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and Senior Actuary, 
is repeated by the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee in its annual report 
for the year ended March 31, 1961, which 
was tabled in the House of Commons on 
September 7. 


The Committee reports that the balance 
in the Fund at March 31, 1961 was $184,- 
685,000, compared with a balance of 
$365,892,000 at the end of the 1960 fiscal 
year, $499,811,000 at the end of 1959, and 
$744,200,000 at the end of the 1958 year. 


The report quotes the Actuary’s estimate 
that the increase in revenue that will be 
required to maintain the Fund balance, if 
the unemployment insurance plan is un- 
changed and assuming that the experience 
of the period 1957-61 is typical of what 
may be expected in the next two or three 
years, will be between 50 and 60 per cent. 


The Committee recommends that until 
such time as amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act designed to restore the 
Fund to a sound basis are put into effect, 
the Government should guarantee the sol- 
vency of the Fund, and that “whatever sums 
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are required for this purpose be provided 
by way of grants.” 

The Committee again takes the Actuary’s 
authority for the statement that most of 
the changes in the coverage, contribution 
and benefit provisions made since the Act 
was revised in 1955 have tended to increase 
the costs to the Fund. The increase in 
revenue provided by the 1959 amendments 
that raised the contribution rates and the 
wage ceiling “would have more than offset 
the cost of these changes had unemploy- 
ment remained at the level which was used 
in the calculations relating to the 1955 
revision,” the report says. “However, changes 
in the level of unemployment have so in- 
creased the benefit load that there is now a 
large shortfall between average annual 
revenue and average annual benefit pay- 
ments. 

“The necessity for a careful review of the 
seasonal benefit provisions of the Act in 
connection with the proposed amendments 
thereto is underlined by the discussion on 
seasonal employment and seasonal benefits 
contained in the (Actuary’s) report.” 

The Actuary points out the difficulty of 
maintaining the unemployment insurance 
plan on a sound basis as long as seasonal 
benefit is integrated with the scheme. He 
advises the financing of these special bene- 
fits, if they are to be continued, from some 
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source other than the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund, since their nature is more that 
of unemployment assistance than that of 
unemployment insurance. 


The Advisory Committee’s report refers 
to the announcement by the Minister of 
Finance, in his budget statement to the 
House of Commons on June 20, of the 
Government’s intention of arranging for the 
taking over by the Treasury at book values 
of the entire portfolio of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund.* In exchange, the 


Fund would acquire interest-bearing, but 
non-marketable bonds that would be re- 
deemable by the Government as required, 
on 30 days’ notice. 

This course of action should save the 
Fund the loss of several million dollars 
through the sale of bonds during the present 
fiscal year, the Committee remarks. It goes 
on to suggest that the Government should 
consider establishing a minimum rate of 
interest on these non-marketable bonds. 

The report is reprinted in full below. 


REPORT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1961 


To His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council: 


The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee has the honour to report as follows: 


Section 89 (1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act requires the Committee to report not 
later than July 31, each year, on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
as at the preceding March 31. 


The Committee met on July 18, 1961, and 
received and considered the following reports: 


(a) from the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, financial and statistical statements for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1961 


(b) from the Assistant Superintendent and 
Senior Actuary, Department of Insurance, a 
report on the prospective state of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund; 


(c) from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
a tabulation of 1960 benefit statistics; 


The Committee reports that the balance in 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund as at 
March 31, 1961, was $184,685,000. 


This compares with the balance in the Fund 
at the end of each of the three preceding 
fiscal years as follows: 


TOG 1 ccas-cteanpeceseree ree $184,685,000 
TOGO ee cca saves ener $365,892,000 
LIL’ Fa Sperry Wee oe SA ON SRE $499,811,000 
LOS Nao ancah eeneee $744,200,000 


The following additional statistics provided 
in the financial statements of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission are of particular 
interests (See Table below): 


The speech from the Throne delivered at the 
opening of the most recent session of Parlia- 
ment on November 17, 1960 included an 
announcement of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to place before Parliament for approval, 
amendments to the Unemployment Insurance 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 











(1) Balance at Credit of Unemployment Insurance Fund. . 
(2) Increase or decrease in balance from previous year.... 
Contributions from employers and employees.......----:- 


Contributions for Armed Service Personnel.........---+++-|+eeeeesserese: 


Contributions from the Government of Canada..........-- 
Amounts collected— 


CTs Grar cl NN I ERS PEE, tet wine cdereletete | 8 +o ectislniatniein sie | wloisueininil oleae Si 


ina (STAGES MSP ye: ma CO Oe on dna CaS cer ead namo re on Oct 
Tmterestionm-wnyCstlmenm tease raceieeees tic = eels soe els ais wel o wiele 
Profit or loss on sale of securities.........-..2-:ee eee eees 
InperestapaLdtonslOansacees cays cute ce «le sete +/-ci-)e cle erin os 6 


SOLA MeHITe Venues es teri: os: ee sn sieisle =a 01 


Ordinary benefit payments............-0.e sees renner eees 
Seasonal benefit payments............060 essere ee enone 
Excess of Revenue over expenditure.........-.6++-e5ee08: 
Fishing Coverage— 

Contributions from employers and employees.....-.-- 
Contributions from Govt. of Canada.......--.+---++ee0ee 
Benefit payments. ...iscs- scene ce eect ee ec cece eecececeees 


1959 | 























1961 1960 1958 
ieee, heen ee ee SE ee ee 
(in thousands of doliars) 
184,685 365, 892 499,811 744, 200 
—181, 207 —133,919 —244, 389 —134, 241 
275,273 228,616 185,438 188,714 
svar sbsiekaeee oe tenner 49 465 
55,055 45, 723 37,097 37, 836 
35 6 
63 52 47 46 
9,980 16, 855 21,725 23; 716 
L— 7,269 L— 8,414 Te TS A Die lhagestare takeyete ve state ails 
403 Ss fe Sod Hoeeee onal ioc Sau bes 
332,698 281,315 234, 242 250, 837 
406, 728 320,970 362, 156 327, 841 
107,178 94,264 116,475 57,207 
—181, 207 —133, 919 — 244,389 —134, 241 
1,122 907 775 718 
224 181 155 144 
11,785 11,024 10, 235 5, 438 





Ry ee ee) ee ae 


OTHER STATISTICS 


Suna ete Wei ee i 


aS SS 


No. of initial claims for Unemployment Insurance received 
Average No. of benefit weeks paid.......-.-++++++eeereees 
Average weekly TALC). 2.1... cece eee c nce c weet nenesseeees 











*Announcement that the Government had taken this action was made on October 2. 
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1961 1960 1959 1958 
1,814,000 1,742,000 1,791,000 1,683,000 
16.4 16.0 17.3 15.5 
$ 23.12 $ 21.43 $ 21.28 $ 21.21 
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Act to safeguard the basic purpose of the 
Act, to strengthen the Fund and to correct 
abuses which have developed in practice. 

In furtherance of the above, the Prime 
Minister announced on July 17 the appointment 
of a special Committee of four members under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. E. C. Gill, President 
of the Canada Life Assurance Company, to 
review the operations of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and to study and report on 
measures needed to deal with seasonal winter 
unemployment and to correct any abuses or 
deficiencies it may find in the insurance plan. 

In the circumstances, the Advisory Com- 
mittee does not consider it appropriate to 
make recommendations in relation thereto. 

The Committee recommends, however, that 
the Government guarantee the solvency of 
the Fund until such time as amendments are 
made, and given effect to, for restoring it to 
a sound basis, and that whatever sums are 
required for this purpose be provided by way 
of grants. The urgency for such action is 
made apparent from statements contained in 
paragraphs numbered 26 and 27 of the Report 
of the Assistant Superintendent of Insurance 
and Senior Actuary. In these paragraphs it is 
pointed out that there will probably be a 
further severe drop in the Fund in 1961/62 
and that the Fund is likely to be exhausted by 
early in 1962—at the latest by the end of the 
next seasonal benefit period, May 15, 1962. 

In paragraph 29 the Actuary indicates his 
estimate of the increase of revenue that would 
be needed to maintain the Fund in balance 
on the basis of the existing plan, if it be 
assumed that the experience of the period 
1957/61 is typical of what can be expected 
in the next two or three years. This estimate 
of the revenue increase thus required would 
be between 50 and 60 per cent. 

Paragraphs 13 and 14 of the report contain 
a summary of the principal changes in the 
coverage, contribution and benefit provisions 
which have been made since the Act was 
revised in 1955. In paragraph 15 the Actuary 
points out that most of these changes have 
tended to increase the costs. The increase in 
revenue provided by the 1959 amendments in 
contribution rates and in the raising of the 
wage ceiling would have more than offset the 
cost of these changes had unemployment re- 
mained at the level which was used in the 
calculations relating to the 1955 revision. How- 
ever, changes in the level of unemployment 
have so increased the benefit load that there is 
now a large shortfall between average annual 
revenue and average annual benefit payments. 

The necessity for a careful review of the 
seasonal benefit provisions of the Act in 
connection with the proposed amendments 
thereto is underlined by the discussion on 
seasonal employment and seasonal benefits con- 
tained in the same report (see Appendix 
thereto). It will be noted that in the Appendix 
the Actuary analyses the specific nature of 
the seasonal benefit provisions, classes A and 
B; the impact of both classes on the Fund; 


the reasons for this; and the probable results 
of withdrawing either class A or class B type 
of seasonal benefit. He indicates the difficulty 
of maintaining the unemployment insurance 
plan on a sound basis so long as seasonal bene- 
fit is integrated with the scheme, because of the 
incompatibility of seasonal benefit with the 
regular insurance scheme. He comments par- 
ticularly on the high cost of these benefits 
and their growing importance relative to regular 
benefits. He also draws attention to the desir- 
ability of financing these special benefits, if 
they are to be continued, from some source 
other than the Unemployment Insurance Fund, 
as their nature is more that of unemployment 
assistance than that of unemployment insurance. 

The Report of the Senate Committee on 
Manpower and Employment, as to recent trends 
and developments of the Canadian economy 
as they affect manpower and employment, 
including the research studies prepared for that 
Committee on the Canadian labour market in 
the 1950’s and years ahead, on employment 
trends and changes, and concerning the charac- 
teristics of the unemployed, provides a fund 
of knowledge in relation to the labour force 
of a nature which in breadth and depth has 
not been available for use in the shaping of 
earlier revisions of the insurance scheme. 

The Minister of Finance in his budget 
statement to the House of Commons, June 20, 
1961, announced that “the entire portfolio of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund will, in 
due course, be taken over by the Treasury at 
book values and in exchange the fund will 
acquire interest bearing but non-marketable 
bonds which may be redeemed by the Govern- 
ment as required on 30 days’ notice. The direct 
Government of Canada bonds presently held 
by the Fund will then be cancelled, and the 
Government guaranteed bonds will, in due 
course, be traded to the Bank of Canada in 
exchange for equivalent Government bonds 
which will thereupon be cancelled.’ 

The course of action so proposed should, 
inter alia, avert the loss of several million 
dollars to the Fund during the current fiscal 
year which would otherwise be incurred by 
reason of the necessity of selling securities 
owned by the Fund to meet the obligations of 
the Fund in that period. 

The Committee would respectfully suggest 
that the Government consider establishing a 
minimum rate of interest on these non-market- 
able bonds. 

The Committee wishes to express its deep 
appreciation to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, to Mr. Humphrys, Assistant 
Superintendent of Insurance, and Mr. J. 
Kroeker, Senior Actuary, Department of Insur- 
ance, and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for the full reports provided and other assist- 
ance accorded to the Committee in its work. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman. 


July 18, 1961. 
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Changes in 1961 in Provincial Laws 
Affecting Wages, Hours and Vacations 


Two new laws affecting wages enacted and three existing statutes amended. New 


Brunswick adopts equal pay law. 


During the 1961 sessions of the provin- 
cial legislatures two new laws affecting 
wages were enacted and three existing 
statutes were amended. New Brunswick 
adopted an equal pay law and amended its 
Fair Wage and Hours of Labour Act. 
Saskatchewan enacted a comprehensive new 
wage protection law, the Employees’ Wage 
Act, 1961, and strengthened the enforcement 
provisions of its Wages Recovery Act. 


Other 1961 enactments in the labour 
standards field were an amendment to the 
Newfoundland Exploits Valley (Closing 
Hours) Shop Act and the British Columbia 
Annual Holidays Act. 


N.B. Equal Pay Law 


The New Brunswick Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act, which came into 
force on September 1, has the same basic 
purpose as the seven other provincial equal 
pay statutes: to prevent discrimination in 
rates of pay solely on the basis of sex. The 
Act prohibits an employer or his agent from 
paying a female employee at a rate of pay 
less than the rate paid to a male employee 
“for the same work done in the same estab- 
lishment.” A difference in rates of pay based 
on any factor other than sex does not 
constitute a failare to comply with the 
legislation. 

It is specifically stated that the provisions 
of the Act supersede the provisions of a 
collective agreement that are inconsistent 
with those in the Act. 

Like other provincial Acts, the New 
Brunswick equal pay legislation has a broad 
coverage, applying to all types of employ- 
ment. Like the Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
Acts, it binds the Crown in right of the 
the Province. 

The enforcement procedures are similar to 
those in the other provinces, with the em- 
phasis on investigation, conciliation and 
persuasion. An aggrieved person may initiate 
action by filing a written complaint with 
the Minister of Labour, who may assign a 
conciliation officer to investigate the com- 
plaint. If the officer is unable to effect a 
settlement, the Minister is authorized to 
appoint a commission to conduct an inquiry 
and make recommendations. On receipt of 
the commission’s report, the Minister is 
empowered to issue whatever order he 
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Saskatchewan enacts a new wage protection law 


deems necessary to carry out the commis- 
sion’s recommendations. Any person who 
fails to comply with the Act or with any 
order made under the Act is guilty of an 
offence and, on summary conviction, is 
liable to a fine of up to $100. 


N.B. Fair Wages Act 


The New Brunswick Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, which formerly re- 
quired contractors engaged in provincial 
government construction work to observe 
an eight-hour day and a 44-hour week 
except where hours were extended with the 
permission of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council or where the Minister of Labour 
declared an emergency, was amended to 
remove the daily limit on hours. As a result, 
such contractors may now require their 
employees to work longer daily hours pro- 
vided the 44-hour weekly limit is not 
exceeded. 


Saskatchewan’s New Act 

The Saskatchewan Employees’ Wage Act, 
1961, which went into force on July 1, 
replaced the Workmen’s Wage Act, a statute 
dating back to 1913. 

The new Act incorporates, with some 
changes, some of the provisions of the 
former Act, such as those relating to 
method of payment, deductions and wage 
recovery. It also introduces a number of 
important new features, among which are 
provisions providing for the bonding of 
contractors who have been convicted of 
failure to pay wages and making prime 
contractors responsible for ensuring that 
wages owed by their subcontractors have 
been paid in full. 

The new Act permits payment of wages 
by cheque but makes it an offence for an 
employer to issue a cheque in payment of 
wages that is not honoured by the bank 
upon which it is drawn. It lays down rules 
regarding inspection, records and penalties 
similar to those contained in other recent 
labour statutes, enabling the Department 
of Labour to investigate wage claims and 
endeavour to collect the wages due. 

The Employees’ Wage Act has a broader 
coverage than the former legislation, apply- 
ing to all employees subject to an order 
of the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board. 
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This means that it covers almost all em- 
ployees except farm workers, domestic ser- 
vants and persons employed in a managerial 
capacity. The Act also states that it applies 
to contracts and agreements made outside 
Saskatchewan in respect of service or labour 
performed in the province. The Workmen’s 
Wage Act did not apply to salaried workers 
paid on a monthly basis, and excluded 
municipal corporations. 

Under the new legislation, an employee, 
when hired or at any time during his 
employment, may request his employer to 
give him a written statement showing the 
name and address of the employer, the name 
of the employee, full details respecting 
the basis of calculation of the employee’s 
wages, and the date of commencement of 
employment. 

The original Bill would have required 
employees hired on an hourly, daily or 
weekly basis to be paid every seven days. 
Because of the objections raised, however, 
the provisions respecting frequency of pay- 
ment were amended in passage to permit 
existing Wage payment practices to be 
continued, subject to certain exceptions. 

The Act stipulates that unless authorized 
by the Minister, an employer may not pay 
wages less frequently or later in relation 
to the period in which wages are earned 
than he paid wages immediately before 
March 1, 1961. It further provides that, 
upon the request of a majority of employees 
hired on an hourly, daily or weekly basis 
in a designated unit, the employer must 
adopt a weekly pay period and, every 
seven days, pay all wages owing up to 
within six days of such earning period. In 
case of dispute, the Minister has exclusive 
authority to determine whether a request is 
valid or a unit is appropriate. In addition, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is em- 
powered to exempt employers in any speci- 
fied class or classes of employment from 
these provisions. 

New employers, that is employers who 
began to employ workers after March 13 
1961, must pay their employees at least 
semi-monthly or every 14 days. The Minister 
may exempt individual employers from this 
provision or from the provisions respecting 
payment on termination described below, 
or the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
issue an order exempting employers in a 
specified class of employment. 

Hourly or daily rated employees whose 
services are terminated because of work 
shortage must be paid in full on the date of 
termination. All other employees must re- 
ceive all wages owing to them within five 
regular working days after the date of 
termination. 
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The Act provides that, at the employer’s 
discretion, wages must be paid during work- 
ing hours or delivered or mailed to the 
employee’s residence. An employee who is 
absent from work on pay day is entitled to 
payment at any reasonable time on demand. 


Like the earlier legislation, the Employee’s 
Wage Act stipulates that all wages must be 
paid in Canadian currency or by cheque 
drawn upon a chartered bank or credit 
union. The original bill provided for a 
certified cheque but this provision was 
deleted in passage and a new provision sub- 
stituted making it an offence to issue a 
cheque in payment of wages that cannot be 
honoured. As a result, an employer who 
issues a NSF cheque as wage payment may 
be prosecuted and fined. 


In case of a dispute over wages, the 
employer is required to give the employee a 
written notice setting out the amount ad- 
mitted to be due and to pay that amount 
to the employee unconditionally. The Act 
makes it clear, however, that acceptance by 
an employee of such a payment does not 
constitute a waiver of the remainder of 
the amount claimed by him. 

The new Act provides that, in the event 
of a work stoppage, the employer must 
pay any wages owing on the regular pay 
day. A provision introduced during passage, 
however, gave the Minister authority to 
waive this rule in cases where the employer 
is unable to comply for reasons beyond 
his control. 

An important new provision makes a 
prime contractor engaged, in construction 
and demolition responsible for ensuring that 
the wages owed by subcontractors have been 
paid in full. A prime contractor is re- 
quired to include in any contract with a 
subcontractor a provision to the effect that 
employees of the subcontractor are to be 
paid the wages to which they are entitled. 
If the subcontractor defaults, the prime 
contractor is liable for payment of wages 
to the extent of the work or services per- 
formed. A provision added during passage, 
however, gave the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council authority to exempt any specified 
class or classes of employment from this 
provision or to extend its application. 

Another significant provision not in the 
earlier legislation was designed to give 
employees additional protection against de- 
faulting employers. It states that, at the 
request of the Minister, an employer who 
has been convicted under this Act or any 
other legislation of failure to pay wages 
must post a guarantee bond or other equi- 
valent security acceptable to the Minister. 
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No amount is stipulated but the bond or 
security must be maintained for the period 
specified by the Minister. 


The provisions respecting recovery of 
wages and deductions are similar to those 
in the Workmen’s Wage Act. An employee 
is entitled to recover any unpaid wages in 
the manner provided for by law or by any 
other lawful means. At the same time, the 
Act stipulates that, in any proceedings for 
the recovery of wages, the employer may 
not claim any reduction of the employee’s 
demand by reason of any goods delivered to 
him on account of wages. He is also pro- 
hibited from bringing an action against an 
employee in respect of goods sold, delivered 
or supplied to the employee while in his 
employment on account of wages. 


In the case of voluntary purchases, an 
employer is again permitted to make deduc- 
tions for goods purchased, to claim a reduc- 
tion in any wage claim or to bring an 
action for amounts owing on such purchases. 


The new Act also makes it clear that all 
lawful deductions are permitted. 


The Act contains several new provisions 
designed to ensure an employee of his 
rights. One states that an agreement to 
deprive an employee of any right or benefit 
under the Act is void; another forbids an 
employer to ask for or to accept a rebate 
of any wages paid under a contract of 
employment or under this legislation. 


An employer is also prohibited from dis- 
charging, threatening to discharge or in any 
way discriminating against an employee for 
testifying in any investigation or for giving 
any information to the Minister or his 
authorized representative. 


Unlike the Workmen’s Wage Act, which 
was not enforced except on complaint, the 
new Act sets out positive enforcement pro- 
cedures similar to those in other recent 
labour statutes of the Province. Every em- 
ployer must keep in each place of business 
in the province records showing particulars 
of every unwritten contract of employment, 
a copy of every written contract of em- 
ployment, collective agreement or other 
document dealing with wages, and the fol- 
lowing information in respect of each em- 
ployee: (1) the date and particulars of 
any change in the contract of employment; 
(2) the total wages paid for each week or 
other pay period; (3) the total number of 
hours at the disposal of the employer each 
day and each week; (4) deductions from 
wages, giving particulars, (5) the date of 
each payment of wages. These records may 
be incorporated in any record required 
under any other provincial law unless the 
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Minister prescribes a special form. Records 
are to be kept for at least two years and 
must be made available for inspection upon 
request. 

The Act empowers the Minister or his 
authorized representative to enter premises; 
to inspect contracts of employment and 
all payrolls, or other records relating to 
contracts of employment; to take extracts; 
to require an employer to verify entries by 
statutory declaration or otherwise; and to 
order any person to furnish, within a speci- 
fied time and in an acceptable form, infor- 
mation that in any way relates to a contract 
of employment. 

Any person who contravenes the legisla- 
tion, who deliberately falsifies statements or 
who obstructs an inspector in the course of 
his duties is guilty of an offence and, on 
summary conviction, is liable to the penal- 
ties provided. For a first offence the penalty 
is a fine of from $25 to $100 or, in default 
of payment, 10 to 30 days imprisonment; 
for each subsequent offence, a fine of from 
$50 to $200 or, in case of non-payment, 30 
to 90 days imprisonment. 

In addition to the fine, an employer who 
has been convicted of failure to pay wages 
must pay any unpaid wages to the convicting 
magistrate who, in turn, must pay this 
amount to the employee. If the employer 
fails to pay the money ordered, he is guilty 
of a violation of the Act. 

The time limit for prosecutions is one 
year from the commission of the alleged 
offence. 

Provision is also made for the collection 
of wages by Department of Labour inspec- 
tors. If in the course of his regular duties 
an inspector finds that an employer has 
failed to pay proper wages, he may deter- 
mine the amount owing and, if the em- 
ployer and the employee agree as to the 
amount, the employer must pay that sum 
within two days to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, who, in turn, will pay the amount 
to the employee. An employer who com- 
plies with such an assessment order is not 
liable to prosecution. 

If an employee cannot be located, the 
sum collected is placed in a special account 
and, if not claimed within two years, 
becomes part of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 

The Act also makes it clear that no civil 
or other remedy for the collection of wages 
that employees have against their employers 
is in any way abridged by the provisions 
of the Act, except in so far as a complaint 
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has been dealt with by an order under the 
Act or except where an employer has made 
voluntary restitution. 


Wages Recovery Act 


Another Saskatchewan law dealing with 
wages, the Wages Recovery Act, which 
provides a summary procedure for the 
recovery of unpaid wages, was amended. 


Under this Act an employee may file ae 


claim with a magistrate, who, if he finds 
the claim a valid one, may order the 
employer to pay the wages owing, together 
with costs. Previously the Act authorized 
the magistrate to issue a distress warrant 
but did not specify how such an order was 
to be enforced. This provision was dropped 
and a new one substituted which states that, 
in case of non-compliance, the magistrate 
may, upon the request of the complainant, 
file a certified copy of the order in the 
district court at the judicial centre nearest 
to the employer’s place of residence, follow- 
ing which the order becomes enforceable as 
an order of the court. This means that goods 
may be seized for non-payment of wages 
in accordance with the rules of the court. 


Newfoundland Hours Law 


In Newfoundland, the Exploits Valley 
(Closing Hours) Shop Act, which fixes open- 
ing and closing hours of shops in the 
Exploits Valley and, subject to certain 
exceptions, limits hours of shop employees 
to 40 in the week, was amended to restore, 
with some changes, a provision repealed 
last year that authorized the Minister to 
vary closing hours. 


Under the new provisions, the Minister 
may again vary opening and closing hours 
provided certain other provisions of the Act 
are complied with, namely, the prescribed 
holidays are observed, no deliveries are 
made after 10 p.m., and employees are not 
required to be on duty for more than five 
consecutive hours at a stretch nor more than 
40 hours in a week except in accordance 
with the exceptions provided in the Act. 


B.C. Holidays Act 


An amendment to the British Columbia 
Annual Holidays Act made it clear that 
holiday pay is to be included in the wages 
for a year and must be taken into account 
when calculating holiday pay or pay in lieu 
of holidays. 





Ontario Draft Bill on Portable Pensions 
Bill would make if compulsory for employers of 15 or more persons to establish 
pension plan meeting minimum standards, make membership mandatory for all their 
employees 30 years old and over, and require vesting of employer contributions 


The Ontario Government has made public 
a draft bill on portable pensions. | 


Issued on August 14, the bill would 
make it compulsory for employers in 
Ontario of 15 or more persons to establish, 
by 1965, a pension plan meeting certain 
minimum standards. Membership in such 
plans would be mandatory for all of their 
employees 30 years old and over. 


The bill, prepared by the Ontario Com- 
mittee on Portable Pensions, also would 
make provision for preserving pension 
benefits when employees change jobs. 


The bill represents the results of more 
than a year’s study by a six-member Com- 
mittee appointed by Premier Frost on April 
7, 1960 “to study and make recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the existing program 
of pensions and removing impediments to 
the employment of the older worker.” 

The special Committee on Portable Pen- 
sions consisted of R. M. Clark, Professor 
of Economics, University of British Colum- 
bia; R. E. G. Davis, Executive Director 
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of. the Canadian Welfare Council; C. E. 
Hendry, Director of the School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto; J. A. Tuck, 
General Counsel of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers’ Association; D. C. Mac- 
Gregor, Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto, and G. E. Gather- 
cole, Ontario Deputy Minister of Economics. 
The last two acted as Joint Chairmen. 

The first result of its work, the Summary 
Report on Portable Pensions, was sub- 
mitted to the Government on February 10, 
1961, and set out a number of methods by 
which pension plans for employees could be 
improved. 

The Committee’s conclusion was that the 
usefulness of employee pension plans would 
be increased by greater preservation of pen- 
sion benefits as a worker moves from job 
to job, and that such portability could be 
achieved if, when an employee leaves his job, 
the employer’s contribution were required 
to be vested in him, and if restrictions were 
placed on refunding the employee’s contri- 
butions to him in cash. 
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The Committee also stressed the need for 
government supervision of pension plans 
to ensure that they are adequately financed 
and effectively administered, recommending 
as a minimum that basic information on a 
plan should be filed in a government office 
and made available to employees seeking 
information, and that an actuarial certificate 
of the status of the plan should be required 
every few years. 

On February 15, 1961, the Committee 
appeared before a Special Committee of the 
Ontario Legislature and presented further 
explanations and information on the subject 
of portable pensions. 

On February 17, Premier Frost announced 
in the provincial Legislature that he had 
directed the Committee to prepare a draft 
bill “designed to increase portability and 
to improve and extend the benefits of 
pension plans and the security of sums sup- 
porting them.” He added that the Govern- 
ment had engaged the services of John T. 
Macdonald, the lawyer who had acted as 
legal counsel in the drafting of the Ontario 
Hospital Services Act, and that he, together 
with legal counsel from the Attorney 
General’s Department, would work in close 
collaboration with the technical Committee 
on Portable Pensions. 

The Premier said also that while the draft 
bill was being prepared, discussions would 
be carried on with the federal Government, 
in particular the federal Departments of 
Finance and National Revenue, as well as 
with the other provinces, with a view to 
informing them of the progress made and 
the objective of the Committee. 


As soon as the draft bill was drawn up, 
it would be made available to members of 
the Legislature, other governments, and all 
interested organizations and individuals, the 
Premier said. Every effort would be made to 
ensure the fullest possible discussion of the 
implications, the costs and the benefits of 
the proposed legislation. The draft bill was 
accordingly distributed in August. 

The draft bill submitted by the Committee 
on Portable Pensions is entitled “An Act 
to provide for the Extension, Improvement 
and Solvency of Pension Plans and the 
Portability of Pension Benefits” or, in short, 
“The Pension Benefits Act.” 

The bill provides for the establishment 
of a regulatory body to be known as the 
Pension Commission of Ontario and also 
proposes that a Central Pension Agency be 
set up to deal with small pension credits. It 
sets forth a timetable for the filing of 
information returns concerning all pension 
plans in operation in Ontario, and for the 
registration of qualified registered pension 
plans for the provision by January 1, 1965 
of pension benefits for all covered employees 
of mandatory groups in Ontario. 

Under the proposed bill, all registered 
pension plans would be required to provide 
for vesting of employer contributions on a 
graduated basis beginning at age 30 and 
for parallel restrictions on cash withdrawals 
of employee contributions. Also, member- 
ship in such plans would be compulsory at 
age 30. 

Penalties would be imposed for violations 
of the legislation and appeals to the Supreme 
Court of Ontario would be permitted where 
registration was refused. 


¢ 


COVERAGE 


The draft bill would require the pro- 
vision of pension coverage for all covered 
employees of a mandatory group. “Man- 
datory group” is defined in the bill as a 
group of 15 or more resident employees 
employed by the same employer or by two 
or more employers not dealing with each 
other at arm’s length under the Corpora- 
tions Tax Act. 


To be entitled to coverage, employees 
would not only be required to be members 
of a group of 15 or more employees of all 
ages but would also have to meet certain 
residence and age requirements. Employees 
(the term includes an officer of a corpora- 
tion as well as apprentices and persons 
engaged on a full-time or part-time basis) 
would have to be residents of Ontario or 
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residents of a province with similar pension 
legislation. Ontario residents posted to 
foreign duty would be included, however, 
but transient labour, temporary visitors and 
tourists would be excluded. Employees would 
also be required to be 30 years of age 
or over. 

The term “employer” covers any person, 
partnership, firm, association, institution or 
other organization carrying on business in 
Ontario and includes the Crown in Right 
of Canada and in Right of Ontario and 
any agent of Her Majesty. 

Provision is also made in the bill for 
coverage of non-mandatory groups, that is, 
groups with fewer than 15 employees, if 
the employer elects to register his plan. 
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PENSION COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 


The draft bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a regulatory body, the Pension 
Commission of Ontario, which would be 
responsible for the administration and en- 
forcement of the legislation. The Commis- 
sion would be comprised of from five to 
nine members appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, one of whom would 
be designated chairman and another vice- 
chairman. Members would hold office dur- 
ing pleasure. 

As well as being responsible for the 
registration of pension plans, the Pension 
Commission would be empowered to with- 
draw certificates of registration where the 
pension plans failed to meet such solvency 
tests as may be prescribed in the regula- 
tions or otherwise ceased to qualify for 
registration. It would also be authorized 
to promote the establishment, extension and 
improvement of pension plans throughout 
Ontario; to conduct surveys and research 
programs and to obtain statistics for pur- 
poses of the Commission; to impose fees 
for registration and supervision of pension 
plans, and, with the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, to enter into 
agreements with the authorized representa- 
tives of other Provinces and of the Govern- 
ment of Canada to provide for the reciprocal 
payment and receipt of pension benefit 
credits and for the reciprocal audit and 
inspection of pension plans. 

The chief administrative officer would be 
the Superintendent of Pensions, who would 


be appointed by the Commission. Every 
person entrusted by the Commission with 
the custody or control of money would be 
required to post security as provided in the 
Public Officers Act. 


The Commission would be required to 
submit an annual report to the responsible 
Minister, who, in turn, would have to file 
a copy with the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council and another with the Legislative 
Assembly. 


The books and records of the Commission 
would be examined annually by the Provin- 
cial Auditor or other auditor designated by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, the Commission would 
be given authority to make regulations, 
which could include regulations: (1) re- 
specting methods of computing pension 
benefit credits and resulting pension benefits; 
(2) prohibiting or restricting the making of 
pension plan contracts that provide for less 
favourable pension benefits than those pro- 
vided by a pension plan qualified for regis- 
tration under the proposed Act; (3) defining 
the circumstances under which an employer 
may be required to pay credits to the Cen- 
tral Pension Agency; (4) prescribing the 
conditions under which pension benefit cre- 
dits may be retained by the administrator 
or trustee or transferred to another pension 
plan upon termination of employment of a 
covered employee. 


CENTRAL PENSION AGENCY 


The draft bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a Central Pension Agency incor- 
porated by a special Act of Parliament but 
does not define its functions. However, in 
its Report, the Committee recommended 
that small pension credits accruing to 
workers who move from job to job be 
transferred to a Central Pension Agency. If 
such a body were incorporated under federal 
law, its operations could become country- 
wide, the Report stated. 

The Committee believed that if a Central 
Pension Agency were established it could 
invest the amounts received and, when a 


worker reached retirement age, the Agency 
could either pay him a pension directly or 
use the money accumulated to buy him an 
annuity. 

The corporation operating the Pension 
Agency could be a private corporation with 
broad investment powers so that the funds 
transferred to it would remain available for 
private investment. Its directors could be 
representatives of pension plan adminis- 
trators, employers, employees, and govern- 
ments. It should be subject to government 
supervision. 


TIMETABLE FOR FILING RETURNS AND FOR REGISTERING 


In its Report the Committee observed that 
in view of the costs of implementing the 
proposed standards, the plan should not 
be put into effect for two or three years. 
“This would give employers and employees 
the opportunity to obtain estimates of the 
additional costs, if any, of the proposal, 
to adjust their affairs to the new costs and 
to complete any alterations required in their 
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collective bargaining agreements. It would 
also provide an opportunity to work out 
arrangements with other governments,” the 
Committee stated. 

Implementing this suggestion, the bill sets 
out a timetable for the filing of information 
returns by employers of both mandatory 
and non-mandatory groups and the registra- 
tion of qualified registered pension plans. 
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Mandatory Groups 


The bill would require every employer 
of a mandatory group to file, by March 1, 
1963 and annually thereafter, an informa- 
tion return in respect of every pension plan 
administered by or on behalf of the em- 
ployer or mandatory group at any time after 
December 31, 1960. A copy of each plan 
would have to be included with the initial 
return. 

If a pension plan was in force on March 
31, 1963, the plan would, if necessary, have 
to be amended to comply with the legisla- 
tion and filed for registration before July 1, 
1964, or as soon afterwards as required 
to become operative before January 1, 
1965. 

If no pension plan was in force on March 
31, 1963 (and continuously thereafter) an 
employer with 15 or more employees would 
be required to establish one before January 
1, 1965, and, before July 1, 1964 or as 
soon after as the Commission might require, 
file it with the Pension Commission for 
registration and certification as a _ regis- 
tered pension plan. 

After December 31, 1964, every employer 
of a mandatory group would be required 
to make it a condition of employment that 
every employee 30 years of age and over 
participate in the registered pension plan 
established for his group. 

The bill further provides that after 
December 31, 1964, every employer of a 
mandatory group must maintain the regis- 
tered pension plan in force as a plan quali- 
fied for registration. 

The Committee recognized that com- 
pliance with the minimum standards for 
registered pension plans would impose addi- 
tional costs upon some employers, who 
might try to reduce the impact by reducing 
the dollar amounts of benefits closer to the 
minimum pension benefits prescribed in the 
legislation. Accordingly, the bill provides 
that if pension benefits are reduced, the 
reduction must be proportionally allocated 
to pension benefits of all employees without 
discrimination. It states that if a pension 
plan submitted for registration provides for 
annual pension benefits of lesser aggregate 
value than that provided under the plan 
in 1961, the employer must maintain the 


MINIMUM STANDARDS 


To be accepted for registration every 
pension plan would have to meet the mini- 
mum standards prescribed. These standards 
would apply to any superannuation or pen- 
sion fund or plan organized and adminis- 
tered to provide a pension benefit for 
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proportion that the cost of providing pen- 
sion benefits to all employees who earn less 
than $4,800 in 1961 is to the cost of provid- 
ing pension benefits to all employees in 
that year. 


Non-Mandatory Groups 


The draft bill would also require the 
filing of certain information regarding pen- 
sion plans for non-mandatory groups, that 
is, groups of fewer than 15 employees, and 
supplementary plans for mandatory groups. 


Every employer of a non-mandatory 
group covered by a pension plan and every 
employer of a mandatory group covered by 
a supplementary plan would be obliged to 
file by March 1, 1963 an information return 
in respect of every pension plan administered 
by or on behalf of the employer or non- 
mandatory group after December 1, 1960. 
Employers would have to maintain the 
solvency of all such pension plans as 
required by the regulations. They would 
also have to provide employees with the 
same information regarding their rights and 
obligations as would be required in the case 
of a registered plan. 


If the number of employees dropped 
below 15, the provisions applicable to man- 
datory groups would not apply to the 
pension plan of the smaller group the year 
after the group ceased to be a mandatory 
group. 

The proposed bill would also permit an 
employer with fewer than 15 employees 
to elect to register his pension plan, in 
which case the mandatory provisions would 
apply to the pension plan of the smaller 
group. Such an election could be revoked 
after two years and would take effect one 
year from the date of revocation. 

Recognizing that an employer might be 
maintaining two or -more pension plans, 
which if taken together would meet the 
minimum standards «prescribed, the bill 
would permit two or more pension plans 
concurrently applicable to a mandatory 
group to be registered as a single plan. It 
further provides that where any additional 
or supplementary plan is in existence in 
addition to one or more plans registered 
as a single plan, the additional plan is not 
required to. be registered. 


FOR REGISTERED PLANS 


employees, including the following com- 
mon types of pension plans: (1) unit benefit 
plan under which pension benefits are deter- 
mined with reference to the salary or wages 
of an employee for each year of service, 
or for a selected number of years of service; 
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(2) a money purchase plan under which 
pension benefits are based upon the accu- 
mulated amount of the aggregate contribu- 
tions paid by or for the credit of the 
employee; and (3) a flat benefit plan under 
which the pension benefits are expressed 
either as a fixed amount in respect of each 
year of employment or as a fixed periodic 
amount. 


Participation 


In its Report the Committee stated that 
one of the factors which at present militated 
against an adequate pension for the worker 
who moved from job to job was that some 
contributory plans gave the employees the 
option of remaining outside the plan. This 
freedom might be cherished at the time by 
some employees, the Report said, but its 
consequences might be a source of distress 
in old age. The Committee therefore recom- 
mended that membership in pension plans 
be made compulsory for new employees 
from age 30. 


This suggestion has been embodied in 
the draft bill, which would make participa- 
tion in pension plans mandatory for all 
covered employees, that is, employees who 
have attained the age of 30 years and are 
members of a mandatory group. 


The portability provisions of the bill 
are contained in the standards laid down 
for vesting and cash withdrawal. In its 
Report the Committee suggested that the 
desired preservation of pension benefits 
could be achieved if two conditions were 
met: (1) if the part of the pension that 
was purchased by the employer’s contribu- 
tions was vested in the worker at the time 
he left his job, ie, the worker at that 
time acquired a contractual claim upon 
the pension benefits arising from his em- 
ployer’s contributions and (2) if there were 
restrictions on cash withdrawals of the 
employee’s contributions. 


Waiting Period 

The draft bill provides for vesting after 
a waiting period of not more than two years 
in the case of an employee under 34 years 
and not more than one year in the case of 
an employee aged 34 years and over. The 
bill would also require every covered em- 
ployee to accept a corresponding “looking 
in” of his own contributions to the group 
pension plan of which he was a member. 


Vesting 


In its Report the Committee recom- 
mended a scale of vesting of pension benefits 
on a graduated basis related to the age of 
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the worker. A graduated scale was prefer- 
able to sudden vesting, the Report stated, 
because it would eliminate borderline cases 
where all vesting would be lost because 
the required age had not been attained. 
Graduated vesting would also serve to 
reduce the financial incentive for an em- 
ployer to dispense with an employee’s 
services just before “sudden” vesting. 


The Committee did not recommend vest- 
ing before age 30 because it would be 
administratively burdensome due to the 
high labour turn-over rate in the younger 
age groups. Also, for some types of pension 
plans the extra cost would be substantial. 


In line with these recommendations, the 
proposed bill would require all registered 
pension plans to provide at least graduated 
vesting in 20 per cent steps from age 30 
to 34. The vesting scale prescribed in the 
bill is as follows: 


At Age Vesting Required 
SOs Ee Behe ee eet at least 20 per cent 
31. ERB ret oe Se at least 40 per cent 
D2 eae eee ee at least 60 per cent 
SS ete se 2s ee at least 80 per cent 
SA MeN Se Ose Fe Ser 100 per cent 


Under the proposed bill pension benefit 
credits would have to be paid to the 
Central Pension Agency if the Superinten- 
tendent of Pensions so required in accord- 
ance with the regulations. The explanatory 
notes released with the draft bill stated 
that it was expected that in most cases, 
vested pension benefit credits would be 
retained in “cold storage” for the credit 
of an employee who terminates his em- 
ployment or, alternatively, would be trans- 
ferred by the trustees of the former plan 
to the trustees of the pension plan operated 
on behalf of the employees of the new 
employer of the terminating employee. The 
Superintendent would direct payment of 
pension benefit credits to the Central Pen- 
sion Agency only in exceptional cases or 
where the amount of a pension benefit 
credit was too small to be dealt with in 
the usual manner. 


Cash Withdrawals 


According to the Committee, another 
obstacle to the preservation of pension rights 
was the tendency of employees to withdraw 
their own contributions upon termination of 
employment. In some cases, the cash with- 
drawn was saved, the Report stated, but 
more frequently it was spent and the original 
purpose of the contributions was defeated. 
The Committee therefore recommended that 
there be restrictions on cash withdrawals 
of employee contributions. 
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The draft bill contains cash withdrawal 
provisions which are parallel to the vesting 
rules. Employees under the age of 30 would 
be permitted to withdraw all their own 
contributions to the pension fund on ter- 
mination of employment because, as the 
Committee explained in its Report, younger 
employees have a strong preference for 
cash. After an employee had attained the 
age of 30, however, his contributions would 
be progressively committed for the provi- 
sion of a pension on retirement. At age 30, 
an employee would be permitted to with- 
draw up to 80 per cent of his contributions 
on termination of employment but at age 
34 all of his contributions would be “locked” 
in. 


The scale proposed in the Bill is as 
follows: 


Employee Contributions That Might 


At Age be Withdrawn on Termination 
60 Years #8. Mase not more than 80 per cent 
2 Dy Sen ee not more than 60 per cent 
DLEVERIS soe tese rece not more than 40 per cent 
ma LyeaTs Ae Aee. not more than 20 per cent 
Bat years, and ‘Over tried awe. no part 


Minimum Benefits 

To be accepted for registration a pension 
plan would have to provide the minimum 
benefits prescribed in the bill. It would 
be required to provide for the payment of 
a single life annuity based on contributions 
in respect of covered employment after 1964 
which would begin not later than age 70 
and which would be of an amount not less 
than, in the case of: 


(1) a unit benefit plan, one-half of one 
per cent of monthly earnings for each year 
of covered employment, applied to the 
salary or wage earned up to $400 per 
month; 

(2) a money purchase plan, a pension 
derived from a total contribution of 4 per 


cent of the first $4,800 of earnings per 
annum; 


(3) a flat rate plan related to each year 
of covered employment, $2 per month for 
each such year; 


(4) a flat rate plan not related to each 
year of service, $40 per month. 


If an employee died before the commence- 
ment of his pension benefits, the amount 
payable to his estate would be limited to 
the employee’s contributions plus interest 
compounded annually at a rate not less than 
that prescribed by the regulations. 


Funding 


The bill would require all registered 
pension plans to provide for funding in 
accordance with the regulations sufficient 
to provide for ail pension benefits payable 
under the terms of the plan. 

To ensure that employees were aware of 
their rights and obligations, the draft bill 
would make it mandatory for employers 
to provide each covered employee with a 
written explanation setting out the terms 
and conditions of the plan and any amend- 
ments. 


ADMINISTRATION, ENFORCEMENT AND APPEALS 


The draft bill provides penalties for con- 
traventions of the legislation. An employer 
who failed to comply with the registration 
provisions would be guilty of an offence 
and, on summary conviction, would be 
liable to a fine for each day of default 
equal to not more than the daily amount 
required to maintain a registered pension 
plan for his employees plus not more than 
$100 per day. The penalty for violating 
another provision of the Act or the regula- 
tions or for obstructing an officer of the 
Commission in the performance of his 
duties would be a fine of from $200 to 
$10,000, or up to six months imprisonment. 

Fines recovered for offences against the 
Act would be paid over to the Commission, 
which would be given discretionary power 
to pay fines imposed for violations of the 
registration provisions to the Central Pen- 
sion Agency.for the credit of the covered 
employees of the payer. 
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The Superintendent or his authorized 
representative would be empowered to in- 
spect books, files, documents or other records 
kept by an employer or trustee of a pension 
plan. An employer or trustee would also 
be required to furnish whatever information 
the Commission considered necessary to 
determine whether the legislation was being 
complied with. 

If the Commission refused to register a 
pension plan, the employer would have 90 
days in which to submit a written notice of 
objection setting out his reasons and all 
relevant facts. Upon receipt of the notice 
the Commission would be required to re- 
view the case and then either to vary or 
confirm its opinion, afterwards notifying 
the employer. 

An employer who had filed a notice of 
objection would also be allowed a specified 
period in which to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Ontario for an order requiring 
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the Commission to register his plan. Hear- 
ings would be public or private at the dis- 
cretion of the Court unless the appellant 
requested that the appeal be heard in 
camera. The Court would be empowered 
to dismiss an appeal, refer the matter back 
to the Commission for reconsideration, or 
allow the appeal. If an appeal was allowed, 
the Commission would be required to regis- 
ter the pension plan in accordance with the 
Court’s directions. 


A statement released with the draft bill 
emphasized that the draft bill was a work- 
ing document representing only the views 
of the Ontario Committee on Portable Pen- 
sions. It was hoped, the statement said, 
that through the comments and suggestions 
resulting from its distribution and through 
discussions with the other provinces and 
the federal Government great improvements 
would be made to the structure of employee 
pension plans in Canada. 





Fourth Report, U.K. Council on 
Prices, Productivity and Incomes 


Experience of advanced industrial democracies has shown, Council says, that 
either money incomes have risen faster than output, so that prices have risen, 
or else restraints have checked rising prices but set back employment, output 


None of the advanced industrial demo- 
cracies has solved the problem of achieving 
stable prices without jeopardizing full em- 
ployment or a rising standard of living. 
This statement, made last January by the 
United Kingdom Council on Prices, Produc- 
tivity and Incomes, is reiterated in the 
Council’s Fourth Report, recently issued. 

The experience of these countries has 
shown, the Council says, that either money 
incomes have risen faster than output, so 
that prices have risen, or else restraints 
have been applied that have checked rising 
prices, but have caused a setback in em- 
ployment and output. 

This has been so whether countries have 
adjusted pay through voluntary bargaining 
or by compulsory arbitration, and usually 
profits have risen as much as wages and 
salaries. It therefore seems unlikely that 
the responsibility for rising prices lies with 
any one section of the community. 

In its Third Report (L.G. 1959, p. 1146) 
the Council had taken the view that the 
stability of retail prices at that time had 
enabled the United Kingdom to escape from 
the price-wage-price spiral, and that a 
valuable opportunity was thus offered to 
consider how in future to avoid the exces- 
sive rise in money incomes that takes place 
when prices can readily be raised to cover 
costs. 

The Council’s latest report is summarized 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
August. In setting forth the Council’s 
opinion, this summary says: “Inflation is 
the real cause of our troubles, as it had 
made the home market easy to sell in and 
by raising costs had weakened the will and 
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ability to export. The Council felt that 
removing excess demand is not, in itself, 
sufficient to restrain inflation and that the 
need is to see that money incomes do not 
rise faster than production. They have 
found no sovereign remedy that will simul- 
taneously ensure full employment, a rising 
standard of living and stable prices, but 
they feel that the best way of securing 
these benefits is by directing policy along 
three lines: raising productivity; adjusting 
the rise of demand; (and) adjusting the 
rise of money incomes—both pay and 
DLOUutSee 64 


_ The Report points out that production 
during the past 12 years has risen by about 
a third, but pay and profits have more than 
doubled. As the Gazette’s summary puts it, 
“Taking one year with another the rise in 
production has been about 6d. in the £ 
each year, but year by year we have helped 
ourselves to more money income at the rate 
of is. 4d. in the £ and prices have had to 
rise to take up the excess 10d.” 

On the question of raising productivity, 
the Council thinks that proper use of skilled 
labour might come about if employers of 
labour in units of more than a certain size 
were called upon to report their foreseeable 
requirements over, say, the next three years. 
Such estimates when put together would be 
likely to throw up the probability of par- 
ticular shortages and very likely of some 
redundancies too. 

The Council thinks that more equipment 
must be provided per worker, and that 
investment policy must be linked with the 
adjustment of demand and money incomes. 
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In the matter of adjusting the rise in 
demand, the Report took the view that, in 
the words of the Gazette’s summary, “The 
willingness of firms to raise rates of pay 
depends not on their own current or even 
prospective sales alone, but on the sense 
of the movement that is going on all around 
them... The Council believes that measures 
to adjust the rise of demand need to be 
supplemented by policy that bears more 
directly on decisions about rates of pay and 
profit.” 


Regarding the rise of money incomes, 
the Report says that a money income policy 
must deal with profits and pay. In the words 
of the summary, “There are two ways in 
which such a policy can be brought to 
bear. One is to take action against agree- 
ments for price maintenance, which is now 
being done, and the other way is to reduce 
import duties.” 


Growing concern about wage-push infla- 
tion is voiced in an international economic 
report, “The Problem of Rising Prices,” that 
is the result of more than two years of 
work by an international group of six lead- 
ing economists under the sponsorship of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (now the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development). 


The report identifies two factors as pri- 
mary causes of international inflation. The 
first is excessive demand for goods and 
labour, which, the economists say, has not 
been a potent influence in American infla- 
tion. The second is excessive negotiated 
wage increases. 

The international group rejects the pre- 
mise that arbitrary price increases are a 
major factor in United States inflation, 
and maintains that keen competition keeps 
prices from becoming a major cause or 
stimulant of inflation. Instead, they assign 
the prime responsibility for the present 
inflation to excessive and unrealistic wage 
increases. 

They disagree as to how to deal with 
the problem. Four of the six economists 
believe government wage controls are the 
prescription. The minority of two believe 
such controls would merely shift the prob- 
lem from the bargaining table to the polit- 
ical arena, where the line of least resistance 
would prevail. 

In conclusion, they point out that gains 
labour might make at the expense of profits 
are insignificant compared with those pos- 
sible under fuller employment and steadier 
economic growth. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Second Quarter of 1961 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 216 in second quarter, a decrease of 
16 from previous quarter and of 57 from second quarter of 1960. The largest 
number of fatalities in the second quarter occurred in construction industry 


There were 216* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1961, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 16 from the previous quarter, 
in which 232 were recorded, including 16 
in a supplementary list. In the second quar- 
ter of the previous year, 273 fatalities were 
recorded. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were three accidents each resulting in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1961 is probably greater than the 
figures now quoted. Information on accidents that 
occur but are not reported in time for inclusion in 
the quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary 
lists and statistics are amended accordingly. The 
figures shown include 63 fatalities for which no 
reports have been received. 
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On April 17, seven civilian construction 
workers being carried to Primrose Lake, 175 
miles north of Edmonton, Alta, by a 
Royal Canadian Air Force H-34 Sikorsky 
helicopter were killed when the helicopter 
crashed. 

During a forest fire fighting operation 
near Northwest Bay ,B.C., on June 23, the 
aircraft carrying a crew of four crashed 
and burned while making an attack on the 
forest fire. 

A fire that swept a 72-bed miners’ dormi- 
tory at Chibougamau, Que., on April 29 
took the lives of three workers. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
1026), the largest number of fatalities, 44, 
was in the construction industry. Of these, 
31 were in buildings and structures, 8 in 
highways and bridges and 5 in miscellaneous 
construction. For the same period last year, 
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49 fatalities were recorded: 30 in buildings 
and structures, 11 in highways and bridges 
and 8 in miscellaneous construction. During 
1961’s first quarter, 31 fatalities were listed: 
22 in buildings and structures, 4 in highways 
and bridges and 5 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. 


During the quarter, two groups of indus- 
tries—mining and quarrying, and transporta- 
tion, storage and communications—recorded 
the same number of fatalities, 36. 


The 36 fatalities in mining and quarrying 
were distributed as follows: 22 in metal 
mining, 7 in coal mining, and 7 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. During the same 
period last year, 42 deaths were reported: 
29 in metal mining, 8 in coal mining, and 
5 in non-metallic mineral mining. Accidents 
during January, February and March of 
this year resulted in 21 deaths: 13 in metal 
mining, 2 in coal mining and 6 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. 


Of the 36 fatalities recorded in the 
transportation, storage and communications 
industry, 14 were in local and highway 
transportation, 8 in water transportation, 6 
in railway transportation, 5 in air trans- 
portation and 2 in sreet and electric trans- 
portation. Fatalities recorded in this industry 
for the same period in 1960 numbered 32; 
of these, 8 were in local and highway 
transportation, 7 each in water and railway 
transportation, 5 in air transportation, 3 in 
storage and 2 in telegraphs and telephones. 
During 1961’s first quarter, 36 fatalities 
were recorded: 19 in local and highway 
transportation, 8 in railway transportation, 
6 in water transportation, 2 in telegraphs 
and telephones and 1 in street and electric 
transportation. 


There were 25 fatalities in the manufac- 
turing industry during the quarter; of these, 
7 were in iron and steel products, 4 in non- 
ferrous metal products, 3 each in food and 
beverages and wood products, and 2 in 
non-metallic mineral products. During the 
same period last year, 33 fatalities were 
recorded; 11 of these were in wood products, 
6 in iron and steel products, 5 in paper 
products, 4 each in food and beverages and 
non-metallic mineral products, and 2 in 
chemical products. During 1961’s first quar- 
ter, 34 fatalities were reported: wood prod- 
ucts and iron and steel products each had 
7, non-ferrous metal products had 5, and 
food and beverages, transportation equip- 
ment and non-metallic mineral products 
had 3 each. 
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The 21 fatalities in agriculture repre- 
sented a decrease of 2 from the 23 recorded 
during the same period last year and an 
increase of 10 from the 11 listed during the 
first quarter of this year. 


An analysis of the 216 fatalities during 
the first quarter (see chart page 1026) 
shows that 49 (23 per cent) were caused 
by “falls and slips”; all but three were 
caused by falls to different levels. 


The cause “struck by” was responsible 
for 48 deaths: 35 were in the category 
“other objects”, 7 were caused by “moving 
vehicles” and 6 were the result of being 
struck by “tools, machinery, cranes, etc.” 
Thirty-five fatalities were under the heading 
“collisions, wrecks, derailments, etc.”; 15 


b] 


involved aircraft, 12 involved automobiles 
and trucks and 4 involved tractors and 
loadmobiles. 


Twenty-eight fatalities were the result of 
being “caught in, on or between”. Of these, 
14 involved tractors and loadmobiles, 6 
involved hoisting and conveying apparatus 
and 5 involved mine and quarry cars. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 86; Alberta and British Columbia 
had 30 each, and Quebec, 28. 


During the quarter, there were 55 fatali- 
ties in April, 92 in May and 69 in June. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred during 
the course of, or arose out of, their employ- 
ment. These include deaths that resulted 
from industrial diseases as reported by the 

| Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain 

| other official sources. Newspaper reports 

| are used to supplement these data. For 
those industries not covered by workmen’s 
compensation legislation, newspaper reports 
are the Department’s only source of infor- 

| mation. It is possible, therefore, that cover- 
age in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 

| groups is not as complete as in those indus- 
tries that are covered by compensation 
legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 
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Older Workers 


Six Broadcasts on Older Workers 


Close to one half of all women who work for pay in Canada are 35 or over, and 
more than one quarter are 45 and over, says Director of Women’s Bureau in talk 
opening series. Quotes list of gains and losses that come with advancing age 


In the opening broadcast of the six-week 
series on the older worker, carried on 
the Department’s “Canada at Work” radio 
program, Miss Marion V. Royce, Director, 
Women’s Bureau, pointed out that close to 
one half of all women who are working 
for pay in Canada today are 35 years of 
age or over, and more than a quarter are 
45 and past. 

She quoted from a report of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization that had 
drawn up a balance sheet of gains and 
losses that come with advancing years. The 
report stated that on the debit side the 
greatest losses are on the physical and psy- 
chomotor levels. Decreases in flexibility, 
robustness, manual strength and precision 
speed are offset only by a gain in regularity 
of behaviour. In the moral category, how- 
ever, no losses at all appear, and gains are 
seen in punctuality, appreciation of finished 
work and care over detail. On the in- 
tellectual level such qualities as memory, 
imagination, creative spirit and adaptability 
are expected to deteriorate, against in- 
creases in concentration, caution and me- 
thodical habits. 

Under the heading of character, decreased 
sociability, initiative, diligence, energy and 
vitality are listed on the debit side of the 
ledger, compared with increased willingness, 
patience, prudence, discipline, reliability and 
stability, on the credit side. 

Second talk in the series was given by 
A. Andras, Director of Legislation, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, Ottawa, who pointed 
out that the question of retirement has 
agitated employers and workers alike. Pri- 
vate pension plans are one response and the 
motives have been varied. He described the 
complex nature of the many problems con- 
cerned with retirement. 

Mr. Andras stated that the chronological 
measurement for age of retirement was 
easy to administer, but he thought that was 
its only favourable feature. Simply to 
declare that someone is old on the basis 
of his calendar age was to disregard every- 
thing else about him. Such thinking tended 
to distort our notions of what human beings 
are, how they behave, and how they are 
affected by the passage of time. 

On the question of compulsory versus 
voluntary retirement, Mr. Andras conceded 
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there were arguments on both sides. He 
thought, however, that there was nothing 
magic about age 65 that it should be 
established as an arbitrary retirement age, 
merely because it had become sanctified 
by time. 

In discussing pension plans in the third 
talk in the series, James L. Clare, Actuarial 
Consultant and former Professor of Ac- 
tuarial Mathematics, University of Mani- 
toba, questioned the adequacy of many 
pension plans under the provocative title, 
“Do you support your pension plan—or 
does your pension plan work for you?” 


Mr. Clare agreed that the achievements 
of pension plans were many, but suggested 
that improvements might be brought about 
by careful consideration of two aspects of 
pension plans: hiring practices and retire- 
ment practices. He referred to the fact 
that some employers had arbitrary age 
limits in hiring and linked this practice with 
the terms of their pension plans in some 
way, thereby closing the door to many 
potentially profitable “would-be” employees. 


In his concluding remarks Mr. Clare 
brought up the possibility of designing or 
modifying any pension plan so that it will 
work more for the benefit of both employer 
and employee. He suggested accomplishing 
this by setting retirement ages where they 
can be “afforded” on an actuarially sound 
basis. Once this had been done, he con- 
tinued, hiring practices could be revised 
so that new employees were hired on their 
merits and not on considerations of age; 
pensions could be made more adequate to 
provide more real security as measured 
in terms of goods and services. 

Dr. D. K. Grant, Director of Medical 
Services, Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, fourth speaker in the series, 
discussed under the title “Occupational 
Medicine and the Older Worker” the im- 
portance of occupational medicine as it 
relates to mature workers. This subject had 
received only the most meagre cultivation 
as yet, he said. But his paper provides 
strong evidence of valuable progress. 

Copies of any or all of these broadcasts 
may be obtained by writing to “Canada 
at Work”, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Women’s Bureau 





Women in Trade Unions in Sweden 


In Sweden, one worker in four is a woman, about the same proportion as in this 
couniry, and about one quarter of all women workers are members of trade unions 


In Sweden, one worker in four is a 
woman, about the same proportion as in 
Canada. Of the more than 800,000 Swedish 
women working on a full-time basis, 212,000 
are employed in manufacturing, 153,000 in 
the distribution of goods and 53,000 in 
agriculture. It is the personal and profes- 
sional services, however, that attract the 
largest numbers of women; in domestic 
service there are 90,000, in nursing and 
social work, 80,000, in hotels and restaur- 
ants 52,000 and in teaching and research, 
45,000. 

The number of women in trade unions 
has increased rapidly in recent years and 
today includes about one quarter of all 
women workers. The following information 
is drawn from a booklet* recently pub- 
lished by the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions. 

In 1947 a special women’s council was 
established within the Swedish Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions, consisting of 11 
members who represent unions with many 
women members. The duties of this council 
are to plan and make proposals to the 
executive board of the Confederation con- 
cerning study weeks; to make recommenda- 
tions concerning questions which specially 
concern the position of women in the 
labour market and in society; and to prepare 
proposals for the executive board on current 
questions with the aim of creating equality 
between men and women in the labour 
market. 

Supporting this council at the local level 
are some 175 women’s committees set up 
within local trades councils. In co-operation 
with the national council, these women’s 
committees arrange courses and meetings 
in order to encourage women to participate 
in union affairs. This activity has borne 
fruit, in that more women than ever before 
take part in activities of local trade union 
councils. 

Special women’s courses, lasting for two 
weeks, are conducted by the Confederation. 

Few women, however, attend the general 
study courses sponsored by the Confedera- 
tion to which both men and women are 
admitted. This may be because women with 
responsibility for home and family have 





*Trade Unions in Sweden, Swedish Confederation 
of Trade Unions, Stockholm, 1961, p. 28, ‘“Women 
at Work and in the Unions.” 
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difficulty in getting away for the length of 
time the courses last—six weeks or three 
months. Other women may be afraid that 
the courses will be too difficult for them. 
Yet the women who have participated have 
been very successful. Interestingly enough, 
their male colleagues favour the presence 
of women in the courses because “they 
consider that discussions of social problems 
are more comprehensive when both men 
and women take part.” 

At the same time women are not yet 
taking positions of leadership in unions 
to any great extent. For instance only 9 
per cent serve on executive boards of the 
central unions. Nine per cent participate in 
wage conferences called by individual unions 
before wage negotiations begin. Even among 
the officials who take care of the daily 
work of the local and central unions only 
4 per cent are women. The proportion of 
women on the executives of local unions 
is highest but is still only 14 per cent. 

The question of wages is the most pressing 
for women workers in Sweden. As in most 
industrial countries, women workers are 
more numerous in industries and occupa- 
tions where wages are low. Women’s wages 
generally are about 74 per cent of men’s. 
In recent years, however, there has been a 
tendency toward levelling the differences. 

Equal pay for equal work has been 
strongly advocated by the Confederation. 
The unions affiliated with the Confederation 
are striving to bring about equal pay 
through collective bargaining. For this rea- 
son they have rejected the ratification of 
ILO Convention 100 concerning the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work, and are 
not in favour of legislation on the subject. 
A long step forward was made in the central 
collective agreement of 1960, in which the 
parties agreed to eliminate, over a period 
of five years, the differential between men’s 
and women’s wages. 

Because of the growing proportion of 
married women in the labour force, unions 
have emphasized their role in helping to 
build a social climate where it will be 
possible for married women, if they so 
wish, to work for pay outside the home. 

Furthermore, “society and organizations, 
too, must take responsibility for increasing 
the possibilities for vocational training for 
women.” 
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From the Labour Gazette, October 1911 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, at 27th annual convention, urges repeal 
of Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and endorses principle of industrial 
unionism and idea of general strike of workers of countries considering war 


Repeal of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, furtherance of the principle of 
industrial unionism, a general strike as a 
means of preventing war, and the abolition 
of the Senate were among the objectives 
supported by the 195 delegates who attended 
the 27th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held at 
Calgary from September 11 to 16, 1911. 


At this, the first convention of the TLC 
to be held in Alberta, the delegates were 
welcomed by, among others: J. W. Mitchell, 
Mayor of Calgary; Hon. A. L. Sifton, 
Premier of Alberta; and “Mr. R. B. Bennett 
of Calgary.” 


The LaBpour GAZETTE, in an 11-page 
report of the convention in the October 
1911 issue, said: “The report. of the creden- 
tial committee showed 195 delegates en- 
titled to take part in the proceedings—17 
Trades and Labour Councils being repre- 
sented by 36 delegates and 113 local and 
district international trade unions by 158 
delegates. There was one delegate from the 
Provincial Federation of Labour and one 
fraternal delegate from the American Fed- 
eration of Labour.” 


The resolution adopted by the convention 
regarding the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act was as follows: 


“While this Congress still believes in the 
principle of investigation and conciliation, 
and while recognizing that benefits have 
accrued at times to various bodies of work- 
men under the operation of the Lemieux 
Act, yet in view of decisions and rulings 
and delays of the Department of Labour 
in connection with the administration of the 
Act and in consequence of judicial decisions 
like that of Judge Townsend, in the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, determining that feed- 
ing a starving man on strike is an offence 
under the Act: Be it resolved, that this 
Congress ask for the repeal of the Act.” 


The resolution on industrial unionism, 
which was carried by a vote of 70 to are: 
read: 

“Whereas, craft unions have proved in- 
adequate to successfully combat the present 
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day aggregations of capital; and whereas, 
the activities of the craft unions are almost 
entirely absorbed by jurisdictional disputes 
causing an internal warfare that prevents 
any continued successful co-operation among 
crafts in any given industry. Therefore, be 
it resolved, that this convention endorse 
the principle of industrial unionism.” 


The resolution approving a general strike 
to prevent war read in part as follows: 


“Whereas, the workers of many countries 
are now alive to the fact that Capitalists 
of the world cause all war and should be 
allowed to do ali the fighting, ... therefore, 
be it resolved, that the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada endorse the idea of 
a general strike of the workers between 
countries considering war, to prevent it, so 
that the workers also may see the pitiful 
exhibition of fighting of those capitalists 
who seem so fond of it...” 


A copy of the resolution was to be sent 
to the AFL, the British TUC, the German 
Federation of Labour, and any “other coun- 
try with a Federation of Labour.” 


Another resolution put the Congress on 
record as being “in favour of technical 
education and industrial training, but... not 
in favour of trade schools.” 


The relaxation of immigration regulations 
Was opposed in another resolution approved 
by the delegates, which said that certain 
modifications of the regulations that had 
been in force during the last two summers 
“amount in effect to the suspension of the 
most important provisions of the Alien 
Labour Act, enabling employers to hire 
and import workingmen from foreign coun- 
tries, thus intensifying the competition for 
employment in Canada...” 


A practical outcome of this resolution 
was that, in the words of the GAZETTE’s 
report, “As a means of supplying the wage- 
earners of Europe with reliable information 
respecting working conditions in Canada, 
it was decided that Canadian unions send 
regular reports relative to wages, cost of 
living, working hours, &c., to headquarters 
of organizations in Europe.” 
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The Trade Union Situation in the U.K. 


Trade union movement in Brifain has gone beyond mere recognition to achieve a 
position of uncontested influence in national life, reports ILO mission that 
carried out an on-the-spot factual survey relating to freedom of association 


That the British trade union movement 
has gone beyond mere recognition to achieve 
a position of uncontested influence in 
national life is attested by a report pub- 
lished last month by the International 
Labour Office. 


The report, entitled The Irade Union 
Situation in the United Kingdom,* is that 
of an ILO mission which last year carried 
out an on-the-spot factual survey relating 
to freedom of association. The United 
Kingdom survey was the third in a series 
that began in 1959 pursuant to a decision 
of the ILO’s Governing Body. The first had 
been carried out in the United States and 
the second in the Soviet Union (L.G., Jan., 
p. 38, 39). The purpose underlying the 
Governing Body’s decision was to provide 
a full picture of actual conditions in each 
country as these affected the theory and 
practice of freedom of association. 


Each of the surveys in the series is car- 
ried out by members of the ILO’s Freedom 
of Association Survey Division at the invita- 
tiun of the government concerned. The 
mission to the United Kingdom, like its 
predecessors, was headed by John Price, 
Chief of the Division and Special Assistant 
to the Director-General. 


The mission flew to London on April 20, 
1960 and returned to Geneva June 1, 1960. 
Edward Heath, then British Minister of 
Labour, encouraged the mission to make as 
complete and unrestricted a survey as it 
considered necessary. Throughout its stay 
in the United Kingdom the mission was 
free to draw up its own program of visits 
and to make its own travel arrangements. 


One of the essential findings of the mis- 
sion is that government recognition of the 
trade unions has come to be taken for 
granted in the United Kingdom. Another is 





*International Labour Office: The Trade Union 
Situation in the United Kingdom. Report of an ILO 
Mission (Geneva, 1961). Price: $1.25. 
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that the right to organize is “established 
by law for workers of all kinds in both the 
public and the private sector. 


“As for the employers,” the report says, 
“with very few exceptions they fully accept 
the right of their employees to belong to 
a trade union, and for the most part they 
are willing to recognize the right of the 
unions to negotiate on behalf of their 
members.” 


The report also notes that “it is generally 
agreed in the United Kingdom that in a 
modern community trade unions have a part 
to play not only in industry but in the 
general conduct of public affairs.” 


In its report, the mission stresses the 
numerical importance of trade union mem- 
bership in the United Kingdom—9% million 
of a total working population of some 
23 million. The 183 unions affiliated to 
the Trades Union Congress were found 
to have more than 8 million members. 


The report states that trade union mem- 
bers in the United Kingdom do not confine 
themselves to workshop problems but put 
forward their views on all matters affecting 
their lives and their families. The unions 
themselves are expected to consider these 
problems and to take action on them. 


The report says that considering the 
scope of the subjects it examines and the 
sheer weight of its membership, the TUC 
“can claim to be an important national 
assembly.” 


As an example of the way in which 
trade unions and collective bargaining are 
accepted, the report cites the fact that the 
staff in the royal palaces are represented by 
appropriate trade unions, which negotiate 
on their behalf. 

“Members of trade unions in the United 
Kingdom,” the report observes, “are no 
longer regarded as a dangerous rabble or 
their leaders as violent agitators. Nowadays 
trade union leaders are considered to be 
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among the leaders of the nation and unions 
have come to be accepted as one of the 
country’s institutions. Trade unionism, more- 
over, is no longer considered to be some- 
thing merely for manual workers. Not only 
have the workers themselves risen in status 
but the movement has now spread to all 
categories of persons who are employed 
for a wage or salary.” 


Trade Union Problems—Past and Present 


Looking back over the history of the 
British trade union movement, the report 
remarks that some of the earliest struggles 
on record for the right of workers to 
organize occurred in the United Kingdom. 
More than one London trade union has 
preserved an unbroken existence from the 
eighteenth century. 

“In the history of the British trade 
unions,” the report says, “examples can be 
found of most of the problems and difficul- 
ties with which trade unions throughout 
the world have been confronted.” 

The report points out that members of 
unions had in former times both to struggle 
in defence of their wages and conditions 
and to fight for the legal sight to combine 
for that purpose. It recalls that the “early 
trade unions were regarded as a threat to 
the established social order; they were 
declared to be illegal conspiracies and it 
was a criminal offence to belong to them.” 

By 1939, however, the report says, “the 
whole country was covered by a network 
of voluntary negotiating bodies and statutory 
wage regulating authorities, and the unions 
had come to be accepted as a necessary 
element in the country’s industrial and social 
organization.” 

The position, as the mission found it in 
1960, was this: The trade union movement 
was “strongly organized, experienced and 
powerful.” The battle for recognition, apart 
from an occasional skirmish, had been won. 
The main problem facing the movement 
was that of how to use its rights to the 
best advantage of its members and in the 
interests of the nation. 


One of the most important preoccupations 
of the trade unions in the United Kingdom, 
according to the mission’s report, is to 
maintain membership in industries and 
occupations already highly organized and 
to extend it to those where organization is 
weaker. 

In this regard, the report notes that there 
is at present “no marked tendency for 
membership to rise.” The mission was thus 
led to the conclusion that “trade union 
structure may have to be adapted to meet 
new needs, and trade union methods and 
policies must change with the times.” 
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The report calls particular attention to 
the problem of organization in a changing 
work force. It notes that since few large 
blocks of unorganized manual workers re- 
main, the increases will have to be sought 
mainly among clerical, technical and pro- 
fessional workers. It anticipates that adapta- 
tions in structure and methods may be 
necessary if the manual and non-manual 
workers, with their differing needs and out- 
looks, are to be welded into a coherent 
organization. 


Interunion Disputes and Unofficial Strikes 


The mission heard considerable comment 
during its stay in the United Kingdom on 
disputes between unions in certain industries. 
Such disputes, the report says, “may arise 
because two unions wish to enrol the same 
group of workers in a particular occupation 
or establishment, or because different cate- 
gories of workers claim the exclusive right 
to perform the same work.” 

The report observes that disputes between 
unions may lead to friction for the unions 
themselves, unnecessary difficulties with 
employers, and work stoppages while rival 
claims are being looked into; they may 
even prevent the introduction of new 
machines or processes. 

One suggestion referred to in the report 
is that competition among unions for mem- 
bers “might be reduced if suitable changes 
could be made in the structure of the trade 
union movement.” Disputes involving the 
right to perform particular jobs also are 
seen as “to some extent a problem of 
structure.” 

The mission noted that unofficial strikes 
were not as important as they had some- 
times been made out to be, though it appears 
that such strikes have damaged the prestige 
of the unions. 

The report gives credence to the view 
that the avoidance of unofficial strikes is 
“partly a problem of contact with the mem- 
bers and partly one of ensuring disciplined 
behaviour, because freedom of association, 
like other freedoms, needs to be exercised 
in a responsible manner. 

“If agreements are broken,” the report 
says, “and if the regular procedures for 
the discussion of problems between unions 
and management are ignored, the credit 
of the unions is bound to suffer. Although 
this is well understood by the leaders of 
the unions concerned, the remedies, in so far 
as they are known, have still to be generally 
accepted and applied. The view has been 
put forward that the employers too could 
play a part in removing the causes of 
unofficial strikes by helping to ensure that 
the agreed procedures work efficiently and 
expeditiously.” 
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Trade Union Finances 


The mission’s attention was repeatedly 
called to various problems relating to union 
finances. In its report, the mission cites a 
TUC study showing that the financial posi- 
tion of many unions is weak in view of 
the many functions they are called upon 
to perform and of the benefits they guaran- 
tee to members. 


There is a tendency for unions to spend 
more than they receive from members’ 
contributions, the number of unions in this 
position, according to the TUC study, hav- 
ing risen from 58 in 1954 to 75 in 1958. 
Some unions—32 in 1958—spend more than 
they receive from all sources. 


The mission found members’ contributions 
to be low. One student of British trade 
unionism, quoted by the mission in its 
report, has said that “the bald truth of the 
matter is that the British workers get their 
trade unionism on the cheap; in no country 
in the world are contributions, as a propor- 
tion of earnings, so low.” 


Conditions of Labour and Disputes 


Important chapters in the report are 
devoted to a description of trade union 
participation in determining the conditions 
of labour and in the settlement of disputes. 


It is pointed out that: “The system of 
collective negotiations is generally regarded 
as an integral and essential part, if not the 
very basis, of industrial relations, and has 
become customary in nearly all walks of 
economic life. This system forms the 
foundation on which both the voluntary 
machinery set up by agreement between 
employers and trade unions and the statu- 
tory machinery have been built. The latter, 
although established by legislation, depends 
on the co-operation of organized workers 
and employers and follows largely the col- 
lective bargaining methods.” 


It is characteristic of British labour rela- 
tions that no sharp line of demarcation can 
be drawn between bargaining on claims and 
the negotiations of a dispute. The same 
bodies deal with both up to the point of 
a breakoff. The Minister of Labour may 


refer a matter to the Industrial Court for 
advice without the consent of the parties 
concerned. But if a matter is to be sub- 
mitted for settlement, the consent of both 
parties is necessary. 


The report notes, too, that “although the 
right to strike is amply guaranteed in the 
United Kingdom, trade unions seldom make 
use of it.” Statistics cited by the report show 
that in 1959, strikes, including unofficial 
Ones, were responsible for the loss of only 
one tenth of 1 per cent of the days worked. 
They also show that most work stoppages 
occur in coal mining, metal and engineering, 
motor manufacture, transport and_ ship- 
building. “These stoppages,” the report adds, 
“are generally unofficial and their most fre- 
quent causes are demands for wage increases 
and other disputes in respect of remunera- 
tion.” 

The report attributes the position of 
influence occupied by the trade union move- 
ment in part to official support for collective 
bargaining—and to the Government’s par- 
ticipation in collective bargaining as an 
employer. But the report also shows how 
this process has been carried much further. 


First, the trade unions have long since 
won the right to be consulted, just as the 
employers are, whenever new labour legis- 
lation is contemplated. In addition, the 
report says, the unions, like the employers, 
are consulted on a wide range of industrial 
and economic problems not requiring legis- 
lation. 

“Much of this consultation,’ the report 
points out, “is systematic and takes place 
through standing committees set up by the 
Government for the purpose.” 

The report also covers the organization 
and structure of the trade union movement, 
the working of trade union democracy, the 
political activities of the trade unions and 
their relations with the Labour Party. 

It notes in conclusion that “the right of 
workers to combine in trade unions is no 
longer in question, and the unions them- 
selves are now accepted as one of the 
institutions in the British system of demo- 
cracy.. 





CORRECTION 


In the report of the 1961 Labour Department-University Research Grants 
published on page 633 of the July issue, it was stated that J. Lucier, who is to 
undertake a study of the centralization of the personnel function in industry, is 
from McGill University. This is incorrect. Prof. Jacques Lucier is with the University 


of Montreal. 
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TEAMWORK 





8 AAT 7 @ A VA 
in INDUSTRY 

New problems will emerge, but new solu- 
tions will be found. Cheerful optimism of 
this sort characterizes a progress report 
tabled at the last annual joint meeting of 
the Eastern and Western Labour-Manage- 
men Committees, Nova Scotia Light and 
Power Co. Ltd., in Wolfville, N.S. Just 
before adjournment, R. M. Barteaux, divi- 
sional head of electric operations, expressed 
the view that a great deal had been accom- 
plished. “Much would be lost if labour- 
management should cease now or in the 
future,” he said. 

Their 1960-61 progress report makes good 
reading. Of 41 problems examined during 
the year, the Eastern group solved 16 of 
them satisfactorily for both labour and 
management. The remaining 25 will require 
more gradual solution. The Western group 
was even more successful; members dealt 
with 41 topics during the year and only 
one remains pending. 

* * k 

The title, “Safest mill crew in North 
America,” was recently applied to the 575 
employees of the Rayonier Company’s 
Alaska Pine plant, New Westminster, B.C., 
for working a full year—1,173,302 hours— 
without an accident. Plant Manager A. G. 
Artman reports that Rayonier’s progress in 
industrial accident prevention is the result 
of a continuous effort toward that goal 
throughout the last decade by workmen, 
supervisors and management. 

Plant Safety Director Matt Buckingham, 
IWA, said plant personnel were encouraged 
to do their best because “we had the respect 
and confidence of management.” 

* * * 

Plug That Leak is the title of an anti- 
waste program launched at North-western 
Creamery Ltd. in Vancouver a few weeks 
ago by the firm’s Labour-Management Pro- 
duction Committee. Aimed primarily at 
stimulating the company’s 120 employees 
to dream up ideas to curb waste, the drive 
began producing results almost at once. 

“The program is being enthusiastically 
supported by our entire team,” reports 
Assistant Manager Ivor Fuller. “Some of 
the excellent ideas we’ve received are the 
product of clear, analytical thinking. They 
are vindicating the faith we have in the 
sound judgment of our employees.” 

General Manager Frank Norton observed 
that “constructive suggestions such as we’ve 
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received cannot help but produce a vigorous 
and healthy business.” And shop steward 
Charlie Lewis, of Local 464, Milk Drivers’ 
and Dairy Employees’ Union, asserted: “It’s 
just good business to plug leaks and reduce 
waste. No one benefits when losses occur!” 


Administrative and employee members 
of St. Vincent Hospital’s Labour-Manage- 
ment Consulting Committee in Ottawa 
recently honoured five fellow-workers whose 
service to the hospital totalled more than 
120 years. The five were guests of honour 
at the Consulting Committee’s annual 
dinner. 


“Award of Merit” certificates, signed by 
the Very Rev. Sister General of the Grey 
Nuns of the Cross, Sister St. Paul, and 
hospital administrator Rev. Sister Marie- 
Michelle, S.G.C., were presented to each 
guest of honour, together with a $25 purse 
and a corsage for the ladies, boutonnieres 
for the men. 

* * * 

Employees of Burns and Company’s plant 
at Calgary have won the Alberta safety 
shield for the fourth year in a row. The 
plant had the least lost time and lowest 
accident frequency among the province’s 
packers’ group for the past year. “Burns 
has stimulated interest in safety, not only 
within the company, but for all industry in 
general,” said Charles Gilbert, labour com- 
missioner of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, who presented the award at a cele- 
bration dinner. 


John Montgomery, President of Local 
363, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (AFL-CIO/CLC), stated: “This is 
certainly something to be proud of. It could 
not have been accomplished without won- 
derful co-operation among employees, man- 
agement, and safety committees.” 

* * ok 

Management participation will be sought 
for all future conferences of the Occupa- 
tional Health Nurses Association. An 
announcement to this effect was made at 
the close of the 1961 conference, held at 
the University of Ottawa Medical School. 
The meeting was attended by 150 occupa- 
tional health nurses from Ontario and Que- 
bec, and sponsored by the Registered Nurses 
Association of both provinces. 


re, 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trades unions, the Service provides various 
ae in the form of booklets, posters and 
alms. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during August. 


The Board issued six certificates designat- 
ing bargaining agents, ordered three repre- 
sentation votes, granted two requests under 
Section 61 (2) of the Act for review of 
earlier decisions, and rejected three applica- 
tions for certification. During the month 
the Board received ten applications for cer- 
tification, one request under Section 61 (2) 
of the Act for review of an earlier decision, 
and allowed the withdrawal of three applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the National Har- 
bours Board comprising employees em- 
ployed in the Montreal area and classified 
as engineer aboard the tugs Sir Hugh Allan 
and Glenkeen (L.G., Sept., p. 913). The 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., had intervened. 


2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
aboard the S.S. Elmdale, Pinedale, and 
Sprucedale by Redwood Enterprises Limited 
(L.G., Sept., p. 913). The Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada had intervened 
(see “Applications for Certification Re- 
jected,” below). 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers em- 
ployed aboard the S.S. Hillsdale by the 
Winona Steamship Co. Limited (L.G., Sept., 
p. 913). The Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada had intervened (see “Applica- 
tions for Certification Rejected,” below). 


4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Local 938, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees of 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Central Truck Lines Limited, Val d’Or, Que. 
(L.GS Sept p: 9 13) hVocal’ 15026, District 
50, of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, had intervened. 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
cranemen, tow motor operators, and check- 
ers employed by Upper Lakes Forwarding 
Limited at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Ont., in loading and unloading ships engaged 
in the movement of domestic cargoes (L.G., 
Aug., p. 796). 

6. Flat Lake and District Mine and Mill 
Workers’ Union, Local 1031 of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), on behalf of a unit of 
tungsten miners employed by the Canada 
Tungsten Mining Corporation Ltd. in the 
Flat Lake area of the Northwest Territories 
C1iG;, Sept. 805): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Cape Breton Projectionists Union of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, Local Union No. 848, Sydney, 
Glace Bay and New Glasgow, N.S., appli- 
cant, and Hector Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 
New Glasgow, N.S., respondent (Radio 
Station CKEC) (L.G., Sept., p. 915) (Re- 
turning Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Island Shipping Limited, respondent, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, 
intervener (L.G., Sept., p. 915). The Board 
directed that the name of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers be on the ballot in the 
vote, which affected a unit of unlicensed 
employees employed aboard the M.V. 
Wheat King and the S.S. Northern Venture 
by the company (Returning Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


oe Sa a ee 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the 


Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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3. The Radio and Television Employees’ 
Union (CKVL), applicant, Radio Station 
CKVL, Ltd., Verdun, Que., respondent, and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, intervener (L.G., 
Sept., p. 915). The Board directed that the 
names of both unions be on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Marconi Salaried Employees’ Associa- 
tion (CFCF-TV), applicant, Canadian Mar- 
coni Company, Montreal, Que., respondent, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, intervener (L.G., 
Aug., p. 796) (see “Reasons for Judgment” 
below). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, applicant Redwood Enterprises Limited, 
respondent, Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc., intervener, and the National 


Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., intervener (deck officers and marine 
engineers) (L.G., Sept., p. 915) (see also 
“Applications for Certification Granted,” 
above) (see Item 3 below for reason for 
rejection). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, applicant, Winona Steamship Co. 
Limited, respondent, Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., intervener, and the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., intervener (deck officers 
and marine engineers) (L.G., Sept., p. 915) 
(see also “Applications for Certification 
Granted,” above). 

Cases 2 and 3 were rejected for the reason 
that the Board, having found that a unit 
consisting of deck officers employed on 
vessels of the respondent companies was in 
each instance appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining, and deck officers in each such unit 


A 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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having signified in representation votes con- 
ducted by order of the Board in earlier 
applications for certification that they desire 
to be represented by another trade union as 
bargaining agent, and the Board having 
taken decisions certifying another trade 
union as bargaining agent for the deck 
officers employed by the respondent com- 
panies, the Board found in these circum- 
stances that the units of deck officers and 
marine engineers proposed by the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada were not 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Requests for Review of Decisions Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Canadian National Eastern Lines 
System Federation, applicant, and Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, respondent (L.G., Aug., p. 796). The 
Board issued an amending certificate which 
added the classifications of rail welding 
foreman, ditching foreman, and caretaker 
to the bargaining unit. 


2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Ltd., and Upper Lakes Forwarding 
Limited, joint applicants (L.G., Sept., p. 
916). The Board issued an amending certi- 
ficate changing the name of the respondent 
company to Upper Lakes Forwarding Lim- 
ited, joint applicants (L.G., Sept., p. 916). 
The Board issued an amending certificate 
changing the name of the respondent com- 
pany to Upper Lakes Forwarding Limited. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers, Local Union 419, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of float drivers 
employed by John N. Brocklesby Transport 
Limited, Etobicoke, Ont. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: A. B. Whitfield). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by 
Rowe’s Freight and Marine Services Limited, 
Sydney, N.S. (Investigating Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 


3. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Marconi 
Company employed at CFCF-TV, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier ). 


4. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of employees 
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of the Canadian Marconi Company em- 
ployed at CFCF-TV, Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Eagle Transportation 
Company Limited of Hamilton, Bermuda 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


6. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of 
performers and staff announcers employed 
by the Canadian Marconi Company at 
CFCF-TV, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer?-C. E.. Poirier). 


7. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
employees employed by Island Shipping 
Limited (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field) (see “Representation Votes Ordered,” 
above). 


8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, appli- 
cant, on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by the Overseas Transport Com- 
pany Limited at New Westminster, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by the Eagle Trans- 
portation Company Limited of Hamilton, 
Bermuda (Investigating Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Rae). 

10. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
office employees employed by K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines at Montreal, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 108 and General 
Truck Drivers’ Local 938, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, applicants, Overnite Express Limited, 
Hull, Que., respondent, and The Association 
of Employees of Overnite Express Limited, 
intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 796). 


2. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local Union No. 979, applicant, 
and Atomic Transfer Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 915). 


3. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, applicant, Canadian 
Marconi Company, Montreal, Que., re- 
spondent, and Marconi Salaried Employees’ 
Association (CFCF-TV), intervener (L.G., 
Sept., p. 916) (for new application sub- 
mitted since this withdrawal see “Applica- 
tions for Certification Received,” above). 
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Request for Review of Decision Received 
Request for amendment of the certificate 

issued by the Board on April 2, 1947, 

affecting Local 882, International Union of 


Operating Engineers, applicant, and the 
United Grain Growers Terminals, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (L.G. 1947, 
p. 660). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT 


in application for certification affecting 


Marconi Salaried Employees’ Association 


and 
Canadian Marconi Company, 


and 


Applicant 


Respondent 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


This is an application made by the Appli- 
cant, dated June 2, 1961, to be certified 
as the bargaining agent of employees of 
the Respondent employed in the operation 
of its television stations CFCF-TV, Mont- 
real, Que., a division of the Respondent, 
the proposed unit being described as fol- 
lows: 

All employees at CFCF-TV except: Manager, 
Broadcasting Division, Sales Manager, Promo- 
tion Manager, Program Manager, Operations 
Manager, Engineering Manager, Business Man- 
ager, Divisional Controller, Secretary to Divi- 
sion Manager, Secretarial Stenographer to Divi- 
sion Controller. Executive Producer, Chief 
Announcer, Cop Co-ordinating — Supervisor, 
Sports Director, Program Film Co-ordinator, 
News Director, Studio Supervisor, Art Director, 
Supervisor of Film Editing, Supervisor of 
Photography, Building Superintendent, Tech- 
nical Maintenance Supervisor, Transmitter 
Supervisor, Accountant, Office Supervisor, Traf- 
fic Supervisor, Budget Supervisor, and National 
Sales Supervisor. 


This television station operation is a 
newly established division of the Respond- 
ent, which was established to operate the 
television station for which the Respondent 
received a license from the Department of 
Transport in January, 1961. 


For a considerable number of years the 
Applicant has represented employees of the 
Respondent employed in its factory estab- 
lishment as bargaining agent, and has con- 










The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, 
Vice Chairman and Acting Chairman, and 
A. M. Balch, E. R. Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, 
A. J. Hills, Gérard Picard, A. C. Ross and 
H. Taylor, members. The judgment of the 
Board was delivered by the Vice Chairman 
and Acting Chairman. 
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Intervener 


cluded collective agreements with the 
Respondent covering such employees. It 
still continues to do so. 


The Constitution of the Applicant under 
which it has operated prior to the middle of 
May 1961, hereinafter called the “original 
Constitution,” provides that the Applicant 
shall be incorporated according to the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act of the Province 
of Quebec. Article IV of this Constitution 
authorizes the Applicant to negotiate on 
behalf of salaried employees of the Re- 
spondent in the matter of wages nad working 
conditions and to exercise the rights and 
privileges given by the Professional Syn- 
dicates Act and to enter into agreements in 
writing with the Respondent duly author- 
ized by resolution of the Association from 
time to time, 


Article VI of the original Constitution 
provides: 


VI. For the purpose of this Constitution, 
the salaried employees shall be deemed 
to consist of those employees in the 
Factory who are paid on a monthly 
or weekly basis, as classified under 
appendix I of the Salaried Employee- 
Employer Relations Code, as distinct 
from hourly paid employees. 


Article XXIV of the original Constitution 
provides: 


XXIV. The scope of the Association may be 
extended at any time to include other 
groups of salaried employees within 
the Company who desire to become 
members of the Association. Such an 
Act must be approved by a two-thirds 
majority vote of all the members in 
good standing of the Association. This 
vote shall be by means of secret ballot. 
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Article XXX thereof provides: 


XXX. This Constitution shall not be altered 
or amended in any way without ap- 
proval of a two-thirds majority vote 
of all members of the Association. 
Notice of proposed alterations or 
amendments shall be given to the mem- 
bers at least two weeks prior to ballot- 
ing. Changes in the by-laws of the 
Constitution shall, before coming into 
force, be deposited with the Provincial 
Secretary and approved by the latter. 


According to the evidence given on July 
11, 1961 before the Board on this applica- 
tion, the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation at a meeting thereof held in May 
1961, by a majority vote approved an 
amended Constitution and By-laws for the 
Association, but this amended Constitution 
had never been approved by the Association 
in accordance with Article XXX of the 
original Constitution. 


Section I of Article IV of the amended 
Constitution reads as follows: 


Section I 


“A member of the Association shall be a 
salaried employee of the Canadian Marconi 
Company who has paid fees assessed by the 
Association in accordance with the Professional 
Syndicates Act and this Constitution. 


In effect this is a revision of Article VI 
of the original Constitution to authorize 
the Applicant to represent and to accept 
into membership not only salaried em- 
ployees of the Respondent employed in its 
factory as stipulated in the original Con- 
stitution, but salaried employees employed 
in any other division of the Respondent’s 
establishment or establishments as well. 


According to the evidence submitted to 
the Board at the hearing, no action was 
taken to have the new Constitution approved 
by the members of the Association pursuant 
to Article XXX of the original Constitution 
nor to extend the scope of the Association 
to salaried employees of the company other 
than those employed in the factory, in the 
manner provided in Article XXIV. 


The Board does not consider that the 
employees in the T.V. station of the Re- 
spondent are part of the factory establish- 
ment of the Respondent. 


The Board therefore finds in favour of 
the contention of the Intervener that the 
action of the Applicant’s Executive Com- 
mittee in purporting to adopt the revised 
Constitution was ineffective for this purpose 
and that the Applicant has no authority 
under its original Constitution, which thus 
still governs the activities of the Applicant, 


to represent employees for collective bar- 
gaining who are employed in the television 
station of the company or to accept them 
into membership in the Association. 


On this ground therefore the application 
fails. 


The Applicant has also failed to establish 
to the satisfaction of the Board that at the 
time of the making of the application a 
majority of the employees in the bargaining 
unit covered by the application were mem- 
bers in good standing of the Applicant for 
the purposes of Section 7 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Under the By-laws of the Applicant, 
members are required to pay dues of S0¢ 
bi-weekly, making a total of $13.00 per 
annum or an amount of $1.083 per month 
in dues. Applicants for membership in the 
Association are required to pay a $1.00 
initiation fee. Section 15 of the Board’s 
Rules of Procedure provides as follows: 
15. For the purpose of section 7 of the Act, a 

member in good standing of a trade union 
shall be deemed by the Board to be a 
person who, in the opinion of the Board, 


is at the date of the application for certifi- 
cation 


(a) a member of the union; and 


(b) has, on his own behalf, paid at least 
one month’s union dues for or within 
the period commencing on the first day 
of the third month preceding the 
calendar month in which the applica- 
tion is made and ending upon the date 
of the application; or 


(c) where he has joined the union within 
the period mentioned in paragraph (b) 
has, on his own behalf, paid the union 
application or admission fee in an 
amount at least equal to one month’s 
union dues. 


The Board finds upon the basis of the 
report of its Investigating Officer following 
his examination of the membership records 
of the Applicant and the employee payroll 
records of the Respondent that only 48.5 per 
cent of the employees in the bargaining unit 
covered by the application, and which the 
Board finds to be an appropriate unit (that 
is to say 82 employees out of a total of 169 
employees in the bargaining unit) were 
members in good standing of the Applicant 
as of the date of the application. 


For the reasons given above the applica- 
tion is rejected. 
(Sed.) A. H. BROWN, 
Vice-Chairman and 
Acting Chairman, 
For the Board. 
Dated at Ottawa, August 23, 1961. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Pacific Stevedoring & Contracting Com- 
pany Limited, Prince Rupert, B.C., and 
Local 505 of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Con- 
tiliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. J. C. Malone and Company (1959) 
Limited and Three Rivers Shipping Com- 
pany Limited, Three Rivers, Que., and 
Local 1846 of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 

3. Frontenac Broadcasting Company 
(CKWS-TV), Kingston, Ont., and Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators of the United States and Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Trans-Canada Air Lines Sales Em- 
ployees Association (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 

5. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun 
Ammunition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
Local 796 of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Hamilton Terminal Operators Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 1879 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., May, p. 472). 

2. Pacific Tanker Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and _ Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(LG. an wp45)e 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, 
N.S., and Locals 76 and 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen’s and Helpers of 
m~menca tl, Gresepta p97 1) 

2. The Commercial Cable Company, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, 
S.S. Cable Guardian (unlicensed personnel) 
(L.G., Ausepa oT 

3. Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Quer aand 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
CEG: Auge ip. 797% 
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4. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., Aug., p. 
196). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways (Atlantic, St. Lawrence, Great 
Lakes, Mountain and Prairie Regions, and 
including Newfoundland District) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (L.G., Sept., p. 921) was fully 
constituted in August with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge René Lippé of Mont- 
real as Chairman. Judge Lippé was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, T. R. Meighen, Q.C., of Montreal 
and Douglas M. Fisher, M.P., of Port 
Arthur, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions, including Quebec Cen- 
tral Railway Company and Dominion 
Atlantic Railway Company) and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (L.G., Sept., p. 921) was fully con- 
stituted in August with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge René Lippé of Montreal 
as Chairman. Judge Lippé was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
R. V. Hicks, Q.C., of Toronto and Douglas 
M. Fisher, M.P. of Port Arthur, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in July to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Sept., Dp. 922) 
was fully constituted in August with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge John B. 
Robinson of Haileybury, Ont., as Chairman. 
Judge Robinson was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
R. V. Hicks, Q.C., of Toronto and Hon. 
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A. W. Roebuck, Q.C., of Ottawa, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union, respectively. 


Settlements Reached following Board Procedure 


1. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G. Sept., 
Dp. 929): 


2. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
Cl Gat AUei, sD] 99): 


3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
§.S. Princess Helene, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., Jan., p. 45). 


Settlements after Strikes after Board Procedure 


1. Hamilton Shipping Company Ltd., 
Yorkwood Shipping & Trading Co. Ltd. 


and the Hamilton operations of Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd., Caledon Terminals Ltd., 
Pittston Stevedoring Corp. of Canada, and 
Local 1654, Hamilton, of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (L.G., Sept., 
p. 922). Stoppage of work occurred July 
12; work resumed August 18. 


2. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon Ter- 
minals Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corp. of 
Canada, and Local 1869 and 1842, Toronto, 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (L.G., Sept., p. 922). Stoppage of 
work occurred July 10; work resumed 
August 18. 


Strike after Board Procedure 


Radio Station CJMS Limited, Montreal, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., May, p. 
472). Stoppage of work occurred August 11. 





UAW Agreements Break New Ground 


New ground in labour-management rela- 
tions has been broken by collective agree- 
ments in the United States automobile 
industry. 


The United Automobile Workers have 
gained from one manufacturer a_profit- 
sharing plan. From this company and two 
of the “Big Three” the union has won a 
broadening of supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit provisions to lengthen the 
duration of payments, increase the amount 
of benefit, and provide for the payment of 
benefit for any part of an unscheduled short 
week not worked. 


The changes in SUB bring the UAW 
closer to its goal of a guaranteed annual 
wage. 

The agreements at General Motors and 
Ford came after the workers had walked 
out. 


General Motors Agreement 


Substantial economic gains for employees 
were provided in the three-year agreement 
at General Motors. The agreement was 
tentatively reached on September 6, one 
day after the union had extended its strike 
deadline for a second time. 


Although the agreement forestalled a 
company-wide strike on economic issues, 
it did not prevent a plant-by-plant strike 
over local working conditions. By the time 
this strike was settled, it had led to the 
shutting down of 92 of the company’s 129 
plants, and had laid idle 255,000 produc- 
tion workers out of a total work force of 
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between 325,000 and 350,000. Because it 
shut off deliveries of parts to plants of 
General Motors of Canada, the strike caused 
brief layoffs of Canadian auto workers. 


Chief issue in the local strikes was the 
amount of “relief time’ to be allowed 
assembly and production line workers. 


The main gains in the economic agree- 
ment included: 


—Increase in supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits to nearly 80 per cent of 
take-home pay, when combined with unem- 
ployment compensation, for a maximum of 
52 weeks instead of the previous 26 weeks 
(in most states). 


—Provision of 65 per cent of straight- 
time hourly pay for each hour not worked 
under 40 in a scheduled short work week. 


__A wage increase of 6 cents an hour, 
or 2.5 per cent, whichever is greater, plus 
cost-of-living allowances adjusted on a 
quarterly basis. 

—Incorporation in the base wage rate 
of 12 cents of the previous 17-cent adjust- 
able cost-of-living allowance. 

_-Increase in pension benefits from a 
rate of $2.50 to a rate of $2.80 a month 
for each year of credited service. 

__Increased hospital, surgical and medical 
benefits, with 2 cents of the 1961 wage 
increase being diverted to help pay the cost 
of hospital-medical benefits, and the rest 
of the cost being paid by the company. 

(Continued on page 1092) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of British Columbia finds union, three officers and 16 members 
jointly liable for damages suffered by company as result of an illegal strike 


On May 31, 1961, Mr. Justice Munroe 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
found Local 115 of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, three of its officers 
and 16 other members of the union jointly 
liable for damages suffered by Perini Pacific 
Ltd. as a result of an illegal strike. 


The Court held that the employees con- 
cerned, in refusing to work, acted in com- 
bination for the purpose of compelling the 
company to agree to terms of employment 
in breach of the Labour Relations Act, and 
caused an unlawful strike. Further, the 
Court held that the picketing at the job site 
was in contravention of the Trade-unions 
Act and therefore illegal. 


Local 115 of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers was certified as bar- 
gaining agent for the operating engineers 
employed by Perini Pacific Ltd. The union 
and the company were bound by a collec- 
tive agreement dated February 12, 1959. 
The company was under contract with the 
B.C. Department of Highways to construct 
a bridge over the Fraser River at Port 
Mann, B.C., within a specified time. 

On September 28, 1960, the company dis- 
charged one of its employees, a member 
of the union, for cause. Actually his pay-off 
slip showed not that he was discharged, 
but rather that he was “laid off” as being 
“not satisfactory” and contained the fore- 
man’s recommendation that he be “not 
re-hired”. This was done with a view of 
not prejudicing the employee’s chance for 
employment with others, and of not dis- 
qualifying him for unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

The pay-off slip was not shown either to 
the employee concerned or to the union, 
but the company explained by telephone to 
the union officer that the employee dis- 
charged was unsatisfactory and lazy and 
under no circumstances would the company 
re-hire him. Nevertheless, on October 13; 


the employee in question was sent by the 
union and was re-employed by the company 
as a mechanic’s helper. The next day, how- 
ever, the company’s project manager learned 
about the re-employment and immediately 
gave instructions to dismiss the employee. 
As a result, the 17-member crew of operat- 
ing engineers (with the exception of the 
shop steward) ceased to work and refused 
to continue to work. 


The company’s representative told the 
men that they must resume work and sug- 
gested that the grievance procedure out- 
lined in the collective agreement should be 
followed, but the men persisted in their 
refusal, stating that they would return to 
work only if the discharged employee was 
reinstated in his employment. Then the 
company discharged all members of the 
crew for refusal to work (except the shop 
steward, who was willing to work) and 
informed one of the union’s business agents 
of what had happened. The union officer’s 
answer was that there was “nothing he 
could do,” and he did nothing. Later, more 
employees refused to work and were dis- 
charged. All these dismissals were made for 
just cause, namely, refusal to work. 


On October 17, a meeting took place 
between the representatives of both the 
company and the union. The union officials 
insisted that the union had no part in the 
refusal of the men to work; the company 
representatives expressed their doubts on 
that. The company asked what the union 
proposed to do about the illegal strike and 
insisted that the men involved should be 
disciplined by the union; otherwise the com- 
pany would not re-hire them. 

The union representatives claimed that the 
men should be re-hired and maintained that 
the union could not discipline them. Also, 
the union representatives let it be known 
that the men would return to work if the 
company would dismiss one of the super- 
visors. 


ee ee 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial le 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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gislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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The dismissal of the employee, which 
provoked the cessation of work, was dis- 
cussed in an inconclusive way, the com- 
pany’s representatives suggesting that griev- 
ance procedure could and should have been 
invoked without any cessation of work. 


At a second meeting held the same day, 
the company’s representatives read evidence 
that would indicate that the men were 
waiting for instructions from the union 
about returning to work and said it appeared 
that the whole dispute was arranged by the 
union. The discussions broke up with no 
solution in sight. 


Between October 17 and November 15, 
the access road leading to the bridge project 
was picketed, causing a complete cessation 
of work. The company made a complaint 
to the Labour Relations Board under the 
provisions of the Labour Relations Act. On 
October 27, the Board ordered the union 
and employees to cease supporting, en- 
couraging, condoning or engaging in activi- 
ties that were intended to obstruct or limit 
production. The order of the Board was 
disobeyed. 


Subsequently, on November 12, an ex- 
parte injunction was granted by Mr. Justice 
Wilson restraining, until the trial, the union, 
its agents and employees from watching, 
besetting or picketing for the purpose of 
persuading or inducing any employee or 
any other person to cease or abstain from 
working for the company in connection 
with the bridge project. The construction 
of the bridge was resumed about November 
21 after a settlement between the union and 
the company under which some, but not all, 
of the strikers were re-employed. 


As a result of the work stoppage, the com- 
pletion of the construction of the bridge 
was delayed for 37 days. During the stop- 
page of work, the union paid to each of its 
discharged members, out of its “strike and 
defence fund,” sums of money equivalent 
to that which they would be entitled to 
draw from the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund had they been eligible for those 
benefits. 


Under the union constitution such pay- 
ments are authorized to assist “in sustain- 
ing the members in cases of lockouts or 
authorized strikes.” This strike, however, 
was not sanctioned by the international 
union. Indeed, the President of the inter- 
national union on Novembr 16 ordered the 
officers of the Local to return the men to 
work. Later, at the trial, some employees 
claimed that the payments were by way of 
a loan. The union constitution and by-laws 
provide, however, that the “strike and 
defence fund” can be used only for strike, 
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lockouts and defence purposes and there 
is no authority to loan such money to 
members. 


After the resumption of work, the com- 
pany brought action against the union, three 
of its officers and 16 other members for 
damages, for an order for a permanent 
injunction, and a declaration that the collec- 
tive agreement was no longer binding upon 
the company. 


Mr. Justice Munroe in his reasons for 
judgment drew attention to a clause of the 
collective agreement that provided that only 
pickets or placards authorized by an AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Council were to be 
recognized and that the union agreed to 
abide by the labour laws of the province. 
In the dispute under review, the Building 
Trades Council did not authorize any picket- 
ing and such permission was not sought by 
the union. The collective agreement pro- 
vided also for a grievance procedure that 
provided for various ways of settling griev- 
ances between the employer and the union 
with, as a final resort, an arbitration board 
that would render a final decision binding 
on the parties. 


Also, Mr. Justice Munroe referred to 
various sections of the B.C. Labour Rela- 
tions Act dealing with the definition of 
“strike” (S. 2(1)), limitations of trade 
union activities regarding limitations or 
restriction of production or services (S. 
5 (2)), inquiry by the Labour Relations 
Board into unfair labour practices (S. 7), 
prohibition of strikes during the term of a 
collective agreement (S. 46 (2)), pre-strike 
vote (S. 50 (1)), illegality of strikes where 
the trade union has not complied with 
Section 40 and Sections 45 to 50 of the Act. 
He noted that in the dispute at bar no 
strike vote was taken at any time. 


Further, Mr. Justice Munroe made refer- 
ence to specific sections of the B.C. Trade- 
unions Act, such as: Section 2 (definition of 
‘Jabour dispute” and “lockout”), Section 3 
(prohibiting all persuasion, including picket- 
ing in case of illegal strike), Section 4 
(liability in damages for breach of the 
Labour Relations Act and for picketing in 
case of illegal strike and for secondary 
boycott activities), Section 5 (acts of union 
members which are not actionable), Section 
7 (2) (legal entity of trade unions). 


Upon the evidence, Mr. Justice Munroe 
found that the union members (the defend- 
ants in the case at bar) who were employed 
by the company, in refusing to work, acted 
“in combination or in concert or in accord- 
ance with a common understanding for the 
purpose of compelling their employer to 
agree to terms or conditions of employment” 
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of its employees, in breach of Section 46 (2) 

and Section 50 of the Labour Relations Act, 
that they chose not to follow the grievance 
procedure and that their refusal to work 
was an illegal strike. Further, their picket- 
ing upon the access road and at the job 
site constituted a breach of Section 3 (2) of 
the Trade-unions Act. The individual 
defendants, having acted in concert in 
breach of the Labour Relations Act and in 
breach of the Trade-unions Act, became 
jointly and severally liable in damages under 
Section 4 of the Trade-unions Act. The com- 
pany suffered damages as the result of an 
unlawful strike and as the result of picket- 
ing which brought the construction of the 
bridge to a virtual halt. 


Mr. Justice Munroe found also that three 
of the union officials who were not the 
company’s employees were equally liable 
with the individual defendants for damages 
because they were parties to the illegal acts 
above described and therefore must have 
shared as individuals the responsibility for 
the violations of the Labour Relations Act 
and the Trade-unions Act. Their submission 
that they should not be individually liable 
because whatever they said or did was only 
as Officials or agents of the union and not 
as individuals was rejected. 


Next, Mr. Justice Munroe dealt with the 
liability for damages of the union as such. 
He rejected the submission made on behalf 
of the union that nothing could be done 
about the illegal strike. In his opinion, the 
union Officers could have told the men at 
once that they had acted in breach of the 
law; they could have ordered the men to 
resume work on pain of being subjected 
to the very considerable disciplinary powers 
available to the union; they could have 
forbidden picketing on pain of being dis- 
ciplined by the union, since the union could 
also be liable in law for such picketing. 
Instead of putting obstacles in the way of 
resumption of work, the union could have 
devoted their efforts to getting work under 
way and, if thought necessary, the union 
could have initiated grievance procedure. 
Mr. Justice Munroe also pointed to the fact 
that under the Trade-unions Act the act 
of any member of a trade union is pre- 
sumed, unless the contrary is shown, to be 
done, authorized, or concurred in by the 
trade union. 


Counsel for the union referred to Section 
22 of the Labour Relations Act and argued 
that the court had no jurisdiction in the 
dispute at bar by reason of the terms of 
the collective agreement and that exclusive 
jurisdiction is vested in the arbitration 
board as provided in the agreement. Mr. 
Justice Munroe rejected this argument. He 
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noted that Section 22 provides for final 
and conclusive settlement without stoppage 
of work, “by arbitration or otherwise,” but 
the compulsion is limited to differences 
between the persons bound by the agree- 
ment “concerning its interpretation, applica- 
tion, operation or any alleged violation 
thereof.” The dispute under review was not 
such a difference. The proceedings before 
the court were not in respect of a dispute 
which the parties agreed to refer to arbitra- 
tion. Nor was there a bona fide labour 
dispute, but a breach of a statute. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Justice Munroe held that 
the court had jurisdiction to determine the 
liability and assess the damages recoverable 
under Section 4 of the Trade-unions Act. 


Counsel for the union submitted that the 
union as such did not persuade or endeavour 
to persuade anyone not to enter the com- 
pany’s place of operation or employment, 
did not authorize or concur in anything 
done by the individual defendants which 
was prohibited by either the Labour Rela- 
tions Act or by the Trade-unions Act, and 
could only be liable for the acts of its 
agents when acting within the scope of 
their authority as ascertained by the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the union. 


Further, the union argued that the word 
“concurs” as used in Section 4 of the Trade- 
unions Act does not impose liability on one 
only because of an opinion which one may 
hold, but rather that such concurrence can 
only be inferred by his actions. Mr. Justice 
Munroe agreed with the latter submission 
that the word “concur” as used in Section 
4 actually means “to combine in action” or 
to “co-operate with”; in other words, one 
does not become liable under that section 
because of one’s thoughts, but rather because 
of one’s actions or failure to act in breach 
of a legal duty. 


When considering the whole of the 
evidence before the court, Mr. Justice Mun- 
roe found factors that pointed to the per- 
sonal liability of the three union officers and 
other factors that pointed to participation 
by the union in the strike and in the 
activities that followed. For instance, a pro- 
posal for settlement made by the company 
was not even placed before the union mem- 
bers for consideration. Further, the minutes 
of the meetings of the general membership 
of the union and of its Executive Board led 
to the conclusions that the union was direct- 
ing or giving leadership to the activities of 
the men throughout. Having regard to the 
whole of the evidence, Mr. Justice Munroe 
concluded that the union as such was a 
party to the statutory breaches that occurred 
and authorized and concurred in the pro- 
hibited acts of the individual defendants. 
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Mr. Justice Munroe accordingly held that 
the union was liable to the company for 
its damages. 

However, since the settlement of the 
strike had already been made and the 
parties to the collective agreement were 
conducting themselves as if it were still in 
force, and as there was no statutory or 
contractual breach threatening or occurring, 
he did not grant the declaration that the 


collective agreement was not binding on 
the company, nor did he grant the per- 
manent injunction requested. The court 
assessed damages jointly against all the 
defendants (the union, three union officers 
and 16 other union members) at the sum 
of $39,559.03. Perini Pacific Ltd. v. Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 115, et al., Canadian Labour Law 
Reports, August 29, 1961, Para. 15,370. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec raises minimum wages of forestry workers, and sets out special vacation 
pay requirements for salesmen paid entirely by commission. Alberia revises 
regulations for stationary engineers, changing requirements for examinations 


In Quebec, a new minimum wage order 
for forestry workers increased, by 72 or 
10 per cent, rates for persons hired on a 
fixed wage basis and set special rates for 
pieceworkers engaged in cutting pulpwood 
and sawlogs. Another order of the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Commission dealt with 
vacation pay of salesmen paid exclusively 
by commission. 

In Alberta, new regulations under the 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act made some 
changes in the requirements for examina- 
tions for engineers’ certificates. An order 
of the Board of Industrial Relations ex- 
tended the seasonal exemption from the 
hours standards -previously granted to em- 
ployees in the logging and sawmill indus- 
tries. 


Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


Alberta Regulation 200/61 respecting en- 
gineers and firemen has been issued under 
the Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act. 
Gazetted July 31, it rescinds Alta. Reg. 
eye ha SOR Cyond Wie Be 

Most provisions previously in effect are 
retained. The main new ones relate to 
changes in examinations for First and 
Second Class Engineers, qualifying exper- 
ience for Fourth Class Engineers, and credit 
for technical courses. 

The new regulations provide for the divi- 
sion of examinations for First and Second 
Class Engineers’ Certificates into Part A and 
Part B. Part A may be taken after the 
candidate has obtained 12 months of speci- 
fied qualifying experience. Alternatively, 
both parts may be taken after completion 
of the required qualifying experience. Part 
A, however, must be passed before marks 
may be assessed for Part B. The candidate 
must obtain 70 per cent of the total marks 
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allotted for each part of the examination, 
the same percentage as formerly required 
for the single examination. 


A candidate for a Fourth Class Engineer’s 
examination may now submit as one of the 
options for acceptable qualifying experience 
proof that he has been employed for a 
minimum period of at least 24 months as 
a fireman of any steam plant, and holds a 
Fourth Class Certificate issued by an 
approved school of technology. 


The new regulations contain additional 
provisions specifying what credit for tech- 
nical courses may be allowed in connection 
with examinations for Second, Third and 
Fourth Class Engineer’s Certificates. 


In this respect, a candidate who holds a 
diploma awarded by an approved school of 
technology for the completion of a two-year 
day course in power plant engineering is 
qualified for a Second Class Engineer’s 
examination if he also has an Alberta Third 
Class Engineer’s Certificate and one-half 
the qualifying experience of the type re- 
quired by specified sections of the regula- 
tions. 


Likewise, if he holds a diploma for com- 
pletion of the above two-year course, he is 
qualified for a Third Class Engineer’s 
examination, provided that he has four 
months qualifying experience of the type 
required by specified sections of the regula- 
tions. 


Similarly, if a candidate has successfully 
completed the first term of the foregoing 
two-year course in power plant engineering, 
he is qualified for a Fourth Class Engineer’s 
examination. 

The Chief Inspector may now determine 
the duration of any Temporary Certificate, 
provided that the period does not exceed the 
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time necessary for the person to qualify for 
the required valid certificate. Previously the 
duration was specified in the regulations. 
A new obligation placed upon the owner 
of a steam plant requires him to designate 
one person to be the chief steam engineer. 


Alberta Labour Act 


An order under the Alberta Labour Act 
extending the seasonal exemption from the 
hours provisions of the Act previously 
granted to employees in the logging and 
sawmill industry was gazetted on July 31 
as Alta. Reg. 202/61, to take effect from 
date of publication. It replaces Alta. Reg. 
3597/58) 


The new order has the same territorial 
application as the former order, applying 
to persons employed in the logging and 
sawmill industry in rural areas more than 
10 miles from any city or in towns and 
villages with a population of less than 1,000. 


The order permits such employees to 
work up to nine hours in a day and up to 
208 hours in a month from November 1 
each year to March 31 of the following 
year. Previously, longer hours were per- 
mitted only during the period from Decem- 
ber 1 to March 31. 

In areas where climatic conditions are 
such that logging and sawmill operations 
cannot be carried on during this period, 
hours of employees may be extended dur- 
ing the period from June 1 to October BA. 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Industrial Relations. 

As before, time and one-half the regular 
rate must be paid for all hours worked in 
excess Of nine in a day or 208 in a month, 
whichever is greater. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification’ Act 


In British Columbia, special regulations 
respecting certificates of proficiency in the 
automobile mechanic trade, one of the 
trades designated under the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, were 
gazetted on July 27 as B.C. Reg. 107/61. 

In the new regulations, the automobile 
mechanic trade is defined as “the repair, 
adjustment and replacement of mechanical 
and electrical parts of automobiles, trucks 
and buses and such work as is usually 
performed by a journeyman automotive 
mechanic.” 

Any person who submits satisfactory proof 
of having served an apprenticeship in the 
automobile mechanic trade or of having 
completed a period of qualifying time of 
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10,000 hours may be issued a certificate of 
qualification upon passing the prescribed 
examinations. 


Examinations, which will include both 
theoretical and practical tests, will be pre- 
pared by the advisory committee, and must 
be forwarded to the chairman of the examin- 
ing board at least 10 days prior to the 
examinations. Completed tests are to be 
marked and evaluated by the trade examin- 
ing board in consultation with the advisory 
committee. 


A candidate who fails to pass an examina- 
tion may apply for further examinations on 
the subjects in which he failed. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion has issued a new minimum wage order 
for forestry workers, increasing minimum 
wages of persons hired on a fixed wage 
basis by 74 or 10 per cent and establishing 
piecework rates for persons engaged in 
cutting pulpwood and sawlogs. The new 
order, which replaces a 1960 order Creer 
May 1960, p. 647), went into effect on 
July 8, the date of publication, and will 
remain in force until May 1, 1962. 


Another order approved by O.C. 1643 of 
July 27 and gazetted August 5 deals with 
vacation pay for salesmen paid exclusively 
by commission. 


Order No. 39 (1961)—Forest Operations 


Except that it expressly covers persons 
engaged in clearing away brush for the 
construction of roads, dams or transmission 
lines, the revised order has the same cover- 
age as the order it replaces, applying to all 
employees engaged in logging or driving 
operations, reforestation enterprises, forest 
fire prevention work or forest improvement 
undertakings. Caterers, contractors, sub- 
contractors and intermediaries connected 
with any of these undertakings are also 
subject to the Order. 


The exemptions are also unchanged and 
include: employees in wood processing 
plants other than sawmills producing lum- 
ber for logging operations; emergency fire 
fighters; workers transporting lumber out- 
side the forest; farm employees; the em- 
ployer’s consort; persons working in a forest 
colony, and workers exempted from the 
Minimum Wage Act. 


Employees covered by a collective agree- 
ment under the Labour Relations Act which 
has provisions relating to wages and work- 
ing conditions which are generally better 
than those set out in the order are exempted 
from Parts II and III in so far as supervision 
of the Commission is concerned. 
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Hours 


As before, the normal work week for 
forestry workers is 54 hours except in the 
case of cooks, kitchen help, stablemen, 
guards, fire rangers, workers who load 
and unload boats, persons engaged in driv- 
ing operations, pieceworkers whose hours 
cannot be established and employees en- 
gaged in clearing away brush. Such persons 
are deemed to have no normal work week 
and are therefore not entitled to overtime. 
As before, time spent travelling between the 
camp and the work area is considered work- 
ing time and must be paid for at regular 
rates. 


Minimum Rates 

Hourly, daily and weekly rates are again 
set for persons hired on a fixed wage basis, 
the determining factor being the extent 
to which hours are controlled. The mini- 
mum for employees whose hours of work 
are verifiable has been increased from 90 
cents to $1 an hour; that of workers whose 
hours cannot be verified from $8 to $8.60 
a day. Forestry workers without a regular 
work week are now to receive $51.60 a 
week instead of $48. 

The revised order adopts a policy fol- 
lowed until the 1960 revision and sets special 
minimum rates for inexperienced or handi- 
capped employees (including pieceworkers) 
whose productivity is below average. The 
minimum for employees in this category is 
60 cents an hour if their hours can be 
verified and $6 a day if they cannot. In 
addition, the order imposes a quota, stipulat- 
ing that the number of inexperienced and 
handicapped employees may not exceed 
10 per cent of the total labour force in 
any one camp. 

The minimum for pieceworkers other than 
those whose output is below normal and 
pieceworkers cutting pulpwood and sawlogs 
is now $10 a day instead of $9. The rates 
for pieceworkers who have worked less than 
12 days for the one employer are the 
same as before, 60 cents an hour if their 
hours can be verified, $6 a day if they 
cannot. 

In line with practices followed until 1960, 
the new order sets special piecework rates 
for pieceworkers or jobworkers engaged in 
cutting pulpwood and sawlogs. In pulpwood 
operations, pieceworkers who cut and pile 
the logs are to be paid $4.80 per cord for 
aspen and poplar and $6 per cord for other 
wood. For cutting wood measured in solid 
cubic feet they are to receive $5.60 per 
100s.c.f. for aspen and poplar and $7.05 
per 100 s.c.f. for other wood. 
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Slightly lower rates are set for employees 
in pulpwood operations who do not pile the 
logs. The minima for aspen and poplar 
are $4.15 per cord and $4.90 per 100 s.c.f. 
and for other wood $5.20 per cord and 
$6.15 per 100 s.c.f. 


In addition to the rates described above, 
the order requires pulpwood cutters to be 
paid an additional allowance for peeling. 
The minimum for this work is $2.65 per 
cord for aspen and poplar and $3.30 per 
cord for all other wood. For wood measured 
in solid cubic feet the rates for peeling are 
$3.15 and $3.85 per 100 s.c.f., respectively. 


Pieceworkers and jobworkers who cut 
sawlogs and perform such auxiliary work 
as building small hauling roads and swamp- 
ing are to be paid at least $9 per 1,000 
board feet, $6 per cord, or $7.05 per 100 
s.c.f., depending on the unit of measurement. 
If they do peeling, they are to receive an 
additional $7.25 per 1,000 board feet, $3.20 
per cord or $3.85 per 100 s.c.f. 


Pieceworkers who do not construct small 
hauling roads or perform other auxiliary 
work may be paid at a lower rate provided 
the rate is specified in the engagement con- 
tract and is not less than $9 a day. 


As previously, the order stipulates that the 
piecework rates apply to the quantity of 
marketable timber accepted by a culler as 
defined in the Quebec Cullers’ Act. It further 
provides that the culling system used for 
calculating stumpage dues must be used as 
the basis for calculating wages of cutting 
pieceworkers. 


Overtime 

Under the revised order, an hourly rated 
employee not governed by a collective agree- 
ment must be paid one and one-half his 
regular rate for overtime; all other forestry 
workers are to be paid one and one-half the 
applicable minimum rate. Previously, the 
overtime rate was one and one-half the 
minimum for all forestry workers. 

The new order also provides that em- 
ployees hired for a fixed weekly, monthly 
or yearly salary need not be paid over- 
time if they earn $65 or more a week. 
Formerly, this exemption applied to persons 
earning $62 a week or more. 


Deductions 

Except that the maximum charge for 
board and lodging has been raised from 
$1.50 to $1.65 a day, the provisions regard- 
ing deductions from wages are the same 
as formerly. Employers are again prohibited 
from charging for the rental or use of 
bedding, but may make deductions from 
an employee’s wages if bedding is lost or 
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not returned, provided the rates are men- 
tioned on notices and pay statements. They 
may also charge for laundering if a price 
list is posted in the employees’ living 
quarters. 

All employees except pieceworkers and 
jobworkers must be provided with the neces- 
sary tools and equipment at the employer’s 
expense and may not be charged for worn 
or broken tools or accessories. Employers, 
however, are again permitted to make 
deductions from wages if tools, equipment 
or safety garments are lost or not returned. 


The following other deductions are per- 
mitted: deductions imposed by an Act or 
court order; cash advances made to the 
worker, and the price of goods sold, pro- 
vided a price list is posted in a conspicuous 
place in a camp building. 


Weekly Rest 


As before, forestry workers with a regular 
work week must be given a weekly rest of 
24 consecutive hours or two periods of 
18 hours each. 


Vacation Pay 


Under the revised order, every forestry 
worker who has worked at least 50 days 
(previously 75 days) within a four-month 
period for one employer is entitled, on 
termination, to vacation pay equal to 2 per 
cent of earnings. The order again stipulates 
that the vacation allowance does not apply 
to employees laid off, further providing 
that work shortage or the termination of 
cutting or other operations does not mean 
“laid off”. 


Employees whose service has been con- 
tinuous must be paid their vacation allow- 


ance for the previous 12-month period 
during the month of May. 


General Provisions 

The general provisions dealing with 
notices, contracts, records and earnings 
statements are substantially the same as 
formerly. 

Before beginning operations, the employer 
must send the Commission written notice of 
his plans, at the same time requesting suffi- 
cient copies of this order for posting in 
his camps. 

Before an employee starts to work, the 
employer must give him a signed contract 
showing the conditions of employment, in- 
cluding method of payment and wage rate. 
A copy must be sent to the Commission 
when an employee’s services are terminated. 

The order again provides that the em- 
ployee must be reimbursed for his trans- 
portation expenses en route, including board 
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and lodging, with the employer being per- 
mitted to claim for such services any sum 
specified in the hiring contract. 

Employers engaged in forestry operations 
are again required to keep records showing 
in respect of each employee: name and 
address, occupation, date of commencement 
of employment, pay period, total number 
of hours worked, overtime, rate and basis 
of wages, deductions, take-home pay and, 
where applicable, information regarding 
vacation pay. Particulars respecting hours 
and overtime need not be recorded in the 
case of employees whose hours cannot be 
established nor in the case of workers on 
a fixed weekly, monthly or annual salary 
whose weekly wage is $65 or more because, 
as previously noted, such employees are 
not entitled to overtime. Records are to be 
kept for at least six years and particulars 
must be forwarded to the Commission upon 
request. 

Every pay day, an employee must be 
given a statement showing: his name and 
address; pay period; total number of hours 
worked, including overtime; wage rate and 
wages earned; the amount of earnings, if a 
pieceworker or jobworker, and the basic 
rate specified in the engagement contract; 
deductions, and take-home pay. However, 
pay statements of persons hired for a fixed 
weekly, monthly or yearly wage and earning 
more than $65 a week need not show hours 
worked as these employees have no right 
to claim payment for overtime. 


The operation commonly known as 
“bunching” is again prohibited. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions regarding the posting of orders, regula- 
tions or other documents sent by the 
Commission. 


Order 3, 1957—Vacations With Pay 


Salesmen paid wholly or partly by com- 
mission had originally been excluded from 
the general vacation order, but an order 
gazetted March 11 brought all salesmen 
within the scope of the order except sales- 
men paid exclusively by commission who 
have worked less than three consecutive 
months for one employer. 


The amending order sets out special vaca- 
tion pay requirements for salesmen paid 
entirely by commission who have worked 
three or more consecutive months for the 
one employer. It provides that such sales- 
men must receive vacation pay equal to 2 
per cent of their net earnings after deduc- 
tions for selling expenses have been made. 
The order further provides, however, that 
vacation pay may not exceed 2 per cent 
of $1,000 of commission per month or 
$12,000 for 12 months. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for benefit at end of July down 4.3 per cent from end of June and 13 
per cent from end of July 1960, statistics* show. Total of initial and renewal 
claims during month up 12 per cent from June, down 10 per cent from July 1960 


Claimants} for benefit on July 31 num- 
bered 255,300. This represented a drop of 
4.3-per-cent from the June 30 total of 
266,900 and a decline of 13 per cent from 
the 294,100 reported at July 29, 1960. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
in July amounted to 126,200, a total of 
12 per cent greater than the 112,800 in 
June but 10 per cent smaller than the 
140,400 in July 1960. The increase from 
June to July is associated mainly with the 
closing of plants for annual holidays. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries in July was estimated at 191,000, 
compared with 249,600 in June and 225,900 
in July last year. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$23.13 in July, $23.57 in June and $21.81 
in July 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for July show that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 4,425,- 
033 employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April sty 1961- 

At July 31 employers registered numbered 
332,258, an increase of 248 since June 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During July 9,116 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,525 were spot checks 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “‘total 
job applicants’. 





of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 101 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,490 were investigations in connec- 
tion with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 219 cases, 
97 against employers and 122 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,551.? 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in July totalled $29,- 
052,187.30 compared with $26,108,825.20 
in June and $29,878,737.04 in July 1960. 


Benefits paid in July totalled $18,550,- 
592.50 compared with $25,890,433.13 in 
June and $19,702,606.90 in July 1960. 


The balance in the Fund on July 31 was 
$120,771,909.13; on June 30 it was $110,- 
270,314.33 and on July 31, 1960, it was 
$306,363,607.24. 


—_————— 


tThese do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1851, June 30, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit at 
the National Employment Office at St. 
Stephen, N.B., on November 30, 1960, and 
was registered for employment as a logger. 
He had worked as a woodsman for Mr. 
prey , pulpwood dealer, Lynnfield, N.B., 
from May 16, 1960 to October 29, 1960, 
when he became separated from his employ- 
ment for the following reasons: “I left 
to cut Xmas trees for myself—when I had 
finished cutting trees there was no work 
for me—lI expect to go back to work for 
in a couple of weeks.” His 
rate of pay was $7 a day. 

On January 19, 1961, the Commission’s 
local office notified the claimant, by letter, 
of an offer of employment of three months’ 
duration as a logger with Mr. A............ : 
Canouse, N.B. The rate of pay was $5 a 
cord, which the local office reported was 
the prevailing rate in the district for that 
type of work. Other conditions relating to 
the job were: the hours of work consisted 
of eight to nine a day and 50 to 54 a week; 
cut, yard, saw and pile pulpwood; horse 
supplied free; camp on site. The place of 
work was eight miles distant from his home 
and he would have had to supply his own 
transportation. 


It was stipulated in the notice that if the 
claimant did not apply or was not accepted 


by the employer, he was to inform the. 


local office by January 23, 1961. The local 
office reported that the claimant did not 
reply to the offer of employment. 

On January 25, 1961, the insurance 
officer informed the claimant, by letter, 
that he was disqualified and that benefit was 
suspended from January 22, 1961 to March 
4, 1961, inclusive, because, in his opinion, 
the claimant had, without good cause, failed 
to apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment (section 59 (1) (a) of the Act). 

A day or two later, the local office 
received a reply from the claimant, dated 
January 25, to the effect that he was unable 
to avail himself of the offer of employment 
because his automobile was not running, 
and it was impossible for him to be away 
from home at night as his wife might be 
admitted to the hospital at any moment. 
He stated also that there were no neigh- 
bours nearby and, therefore, he could not 
leave her alone with their five children. 
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The claimant completed the following 
questionnaire, which was forwarded to him 
by the local office on January 30, 1961, and 
added the footnote indicated: 


Can you accept any work at this time? 
Any work when I can stay home at night. 


In what area could you accept work? 


Any reasonable distance that I can com- 
mute. 


What possibilities are there for you to 
obtain work in your area? 


Not too good until after some of the 
snow goes. The government is going to do 
road work. 


How soon would this work be available? 
Maybe 15 March. 


I expect to have my car going in a few 
days, then I can get back and forth at 
night and morning to work and I will try to 
get on with Mr. A then if he still 
has any opportunities. 


From the above-mentioned disqualifica- 
tion, the claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on January 30, 1961, and stated: 

... It is impossible for me to take a job at 
present where I am required to stay away from 
home at night. My wife is pregnant and I have 
to see that the water for the next day is 
carried. My well is dry and I have to carry 
water approximately 400 yards and my wife 
can’t do it in her present condition. We have 
5 children, the oldest 10 years old and not 
strong enough to carry the amount of water 
required for each day. My nearest neighbour 
is about 4 mile away. My car at present is 
not running but I expect to have it running 
this week and I will accept work with Mr. 
A, ee then, as I can commute as it is only a 
euslanee of 11 miles, if he still has any openings 
or me. 


In view of the reasons given by the 
claimant for not applying for the said 
employment, the local office wrote to him 
on February 2, 1961 and requested the 
following evidence and information: (a) 
medical evidence from his doctor verifying 
the fact that his presence was required at 
home at night (b) what arrangements he 
had made for the care of his children while 
his wife was in the hospital (c) must he 
remain at home while his wife was ill 
to care for the children and (d) as his 
automobile was not running, could he have 
made other arrangements to travel to and 
from the job in Canouse, N.B. 


The claimant replied on February 6, 1961 
and stated, among other things, that as his 
aunt was coming from [a village four miles 
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distant from his home] and would care for 
the children, he would not be required to 
stay at home during the day. He said also 
that he did not know of anyone in his area 
who was working at Canouse with whom 
he could drive to and from work. He added 
that he expected to have his automobile 
running again that evening. 


The employment officer commented that 
there were no job opportunities in the 
claimant’s immediate area and none within 
walking distance. 


On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant, by letter, on 
February 9, 1961, that he was disqualified 
and that benefit was suspended from 
January 22, 1961, on the ground that he 
was not available for work, inasmuch as he 
was restricting his acceptance of employ- 
ment to his home area because of his 
domestic responsibilities (section 54 (2) (a) 
of the Act). 

The claimant submitted a medical certifi- 
cate dated February 13, 1961, to the effect 
that his wife was “... advanced 63 months 
in pregnancy. She has several small children 
at home. It is desirable that her husband 
be at home during the night.” 


The claimant wrote to the local office on 
March 7, 1961, stating that he was now 
able to go back to work. In view of this 
statement, he was requested by the local 
office on March 9, 1961, to complete a 
questionnaire, the particulars of which are 
as follows: 


What date were you able to accept em- 
ployment? 
6 March 1961. 


As one of the reasons given by you for 
not being able to accept employment was 
due to your wife’s condition, has her con- 
dition now improved or what arrangements 
have you made for someone else to be with 
your wife during your absence or while you 
are working? 

DAV EOUIT MED minus OF See cae , will stay 
with my wife if I get work—she became 
available 6 March 1961. 


In what area would you now accept work? 

Anywhere in the area where there is a 
camp to stay in, or where I could get a 
ride back and forth to work. 


What are the prospects of your obtaining 
work in the area? 

I have been promised a job for the Dept. 
of Public Works when the snow settles. 


What means of transportation, if any, 
could you use if you found work? 

I would have to get a ride with someone 
else or stay in a camp. 
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A board of referees heard the case in 
Saint John, N.B., on March 15, 1961. The 
claimant was neither present nor represented 
at the hearing. The board was of the 
unanimous opinion that the claimant had 
shown good cause for refusing to apply for 
the said offer of employment and had shown 
also that he was available for work. The 
board, by a unanimous decision, restored 
benefit from January 22, 1961 until such 
time as the claimant was offered a job in 
the area where there was transportation 
available or overnight accommodation. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on May 12, 1961, and stated: 


... It is considered that the board of referees 
did not follow the guidance given in CUBs 510, 
1250 and 1409 to which its attention was invited 
in the submission. It is submitted that the 
position offered to the claimant, which was 
in his registered and usual occupation, was 
suitable within the meaning of section 59 (1) 
(a) of the Act and that the claimant failed, 
without good cause, to apply for such situation 
when it was offered to him. It is further sub- 
mitted that the claimant was not available for 
work as required by section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act because of his restricted availability due to 
his domestic circumstances. 

The board’s statement to the effect that there 
was no means of boarding or staying overnight 
at or near the place of employment is not in 
accordance with the facts. At the time the 
claimant was notified of the job offer, he was 
advised that there was a camp on the job site. 
The local office has reaffirmed the fact that 
there was a camp site, although the employees 
were required to provide their own food. 


The board accepted the statement that the 
claimant’s aunt would look after his home when 
necessary, although the aunt’s services were 
apparently not available until 6 March 1961. 
It also does not alter the fact that when suit- 
able work was offered to the claimant, he was 
not prepared to take it. The claimant repeatedly 
stated he could only accept work in his 
immediate area where he would be able to 
commute and be home at nights. As his car 
was not in working order, he had no means 
of transportation and according to the evidence 
there were no opportunities of employment in 
the claimant’s immediate area. 

It is respectfully submitted, therefore, that 
the board of referees erred in its assessment 
of the evidence and that its decision should be 
set aside. 


Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me, I see no valid reason to 
disturb the unanimous finding of the board 
of referees that “the claimant has shown 
good cause for refusal to apply for suitable 
employment,” particularly as the record 
shows that the claimant’s “personal circum- 
stances” (CUB 1250) and his domestic 
responsibilities appear to have presented a 
“orave problem” (CUB 1409) at the time 
and for some time after the employment in 
question was notified to him. 


However, the aforementioned circum- 
stances and responsibilities of the claimant 
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Were, in my opinion, so imperiously restric- 
tive that, for all practical purposes, he was 
not genuinely in the labour market during 
the period January 22 to March 5, 1961. 
Consequently, in respect of that period, I 
agree with the insurance officer’s submission 
that the claimant has failed to prove his 
availability for work and that the board 
of referees erred in its assessment of the 
evidence on that point. 


To this extent, I decide to allow the 
insurance Officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1866, July 21, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
at the National Employment Office in Strat- 
ford, Ont., on January 5, 1961. She had 
worked for X............ & Co. Ltd., knitters of 
socks, Tavistock, Ont., for a period of 30 
years. 


On December 22, 1960, she separated 
from her employment for the following 
reasons: 


I left voluntarily because the factory was 
very cold for working and I had difficulty 
getting to work in the snow. The Company 
would not bring me work to do at the house. 
If needed by the Company I will return to 
work in the Spring. I have been unemployed 
since 23 December 1960. I would be available 
FOreWoTk eat ae ee & Company, Tavistock, 
only. I do not care to work anywhere else. 
(If I could do that I would go back to the 
Doe ... Company.) I’d have lots of work at 
Co., if I could go there. 


Her rate of pay was $35 a week and her 
occupation was that of a mender. 


The following information was received 
from the employer by the Stratford Local 
Office on January 4, 1961: 


IVT ed he gee Of the wk seas Co., Tavistock, 
phoned regarding (the claimant), 58 years of 
age. He said was going to lay her off, partly 
account of health and she had no means 
of transportation to plant until Spring. He said 
she is a mender and could do the work at home 
but Company had no way of getting socks to 
her. When asked had (the claimant) worked 
during other winters during her long service 
and he said yes, this was the first year that 
she didn’t have transportation to plant. It was 
pointéd out to Mrz 7... = that transportation 
was the workers’ problem. He said she would 
return to work in the Spring... 


In the Confirmation of Separation, dated 
January 6, 1961, the employer stated: 


She took sick last year with bronchial 
trouble. Since returning to work she has found 
it increasingly difficult during the Winter to 
get to work at the proper time and stand 
up to the hours of work. She would be able 
to mend the socks at home but we are unable 
to send them to her. In view of this, she will 
be unable to work until the Summer time when 
she feels that she will be able to return to 
our employment. 
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On the information before him, the 
insurance officer notified the claimant, by 
letter, on January 17, 1961, that she was 
disqualified and that benefit was suspended 
from January 1, 1961, on the ground that 
she was not available for work because she 
was unduly restricting her sphere of em- 
ployment (section 54 (2) (a) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on January 25, 1961, and stated 
that if suitable employment could be found 
for her she would be willing to accept it. 


On receipt of the said appeal, the local 
office wrote to the claimant on February 
15, 1961, and asked if she would accept 
suitable work if it could be found for her, 
inasmuch as she had originally stated that 
she would only accept work with the 
ety Bee: & Co. Ltd. She was also asked 
what type of work she would accept and 
where. At the same time, it was pointed 
out to her that she should be actively 
seeking work and not relying entirely on 
the services of the National Employment 
Office. 


On February 16, 1961, the claimant 
replied, briefly, to the effect that she was 
available for any work if the transportation 
was suitable and that she would look for 
work as much as possible. 


On receipt of the additional information 
contained in the claimant’s letter of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1961, no change was made in the 
insurance Officer’s decision, as the claimant 
had not indicated whether she was able to 
accept employment due to transportation 
difficulties. 


On February 15, 1961, the local office 
wrote to the employer and asked if the 
Company had any work for the claimant 
and if “she could be working now” if she 
had applied to the Company. The employer 
was asked also if she had communicated 
with the Company in that respect. 


On February 17, 
replied as follows: 


...It is not easy to reply with a straight 
yes or no. (The claimant) has worked for us 
a great many years and has always tried to do 
good work. Lately she has been slowing down 
and has difficulty keeping up with the normal 
amount of work expected. In view of this we 
would not ordinarily take her back to work 
unless she is able to keep up. 

We believe that she would be better off 
in a little less strenuous work. 


1961, the employer 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Kitchener, Ont., on March 14, 1961. The 
claimant was neither present nor repre- 
sented at the hearing. The board, by a 
unanimous decision, held that there were 
extenuating circumstances in the case and, 
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therefore, reduced to six weeks the indefin- 
ite disqualification imposed by the insurance 
officer, viz., January 1, 1961 to February 
11, 1961, inclusive. 


On May 31, 1961, the insurance officer 
appealed to the Umpire and stated: 


...that the board erred in its decision on 
two grounds: (1) the evidence indicates clearly 
that by placing too many restrictions on her 
availability for work the claimant had with- 
drawn from the labour market and (2) the 
board has no legal power to make any findings 
under the provisions of section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act on the basis of extenuating circum- 
stances. 


In Exhibits 1, 2 and 3 it is shown that the 
claimant left voluntarily the employer for whom 
she had worked in Tavistock for 30 years, 
because she had difficulty getting to work in 
the winter and she found the work to be 
increasingly difficult. She indicated clearly that 
she was not in a position to take any employ- 
ment prior to the spring, unless the work could 
be done at home. This is fully confirmed by 
her previous employer. She added that she 
would return to work in the spring, if her 
previous employer needed her. 


These restrictions are such that the claimant 
was in effect withdrawing herself from the 
labour market and her letters of 25 January 
and 16 February 1961 have not materially 
modified the situation. In fact, these letters 
still indicate that she lacks transportation even 
around her home town of Tavistock and can- 
not take any employment unless transportation 
is made available to her. Furthermore, her 
previous employer indicated on 17 February 
1961 he did not expect she could be taken 
back in his employment. 


The board reduced the length of the period 
of disqualification because of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Section 54(2) (a) of the Act 
stipulates that the claimant is disqualified in 
respect of any period for which she fails to 
prove that she is available for work. There is 
no legal power for allowing benefit during a 
period of disqualification under section 54 (2) 
(a) of the Act, on the basis of extenuating 
circumstances. 


It is therefore requested that this appeal be 
allowed. 


Consideration and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me and for the same reasons 
as those on which the insurance officer has 


based his appeal, I consider that the claimant 
has failed to prove that she was available 
for work as from January 1, 1961, and 
that the board of referees erred in reducing 
the period of disqualification on the grounds 
of extenuating circumstances. 


I consequently decide to reverse the 
decision of the board of referees and to 
allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


If the board of referees, in reducing the 
indefinite disqualification to six weeks on 
the basis of “extenuating circumstances,” 
did so because it was of the opinion that 
the claimant’s circumstances, as from Feb- 
ruary 12, 1961, had changed to such a 
material extent that she could be considered 
to be available for work, the board should, 
in my opinion, have included in its decision 
a statement of the facts why its finding in 
that connection was justified. Although the 
paraseology of section 71 of the Act is not 
as clear as it could be, I interpret its provi- 
sion that the decision of a board of referees 
“shall include a statement of the findings 
of the board on questions of fact material 
to the decision,” to mean that it should 
judicate also on what evidence such findings 
are based. 


In my opinion, the Umpire is called 
upon much too often to deal with decisions 
of boards of referees wherein the evidence 
on which their findings of fact are based 
is not indicated. This could result in an 
injustice being done to claimants. 


As a board of referees is a fact finding 
body and as, in a large percentage of the 
cases coming before a board, the members 
thereof have the opportunity of hearing the 
claimants, their representatives and, in some 
instances, employers, notes of the relevant 
evidence should be taken and an accurate 
summary thereof incorporated in the deci- 
sion, particularly when new and important 
information is adduced by witnesses. In so 
doing, its decisions would be clear and thus 
leave nothing to chance. 





Office of Automation Set Up By U.S. Labor Department 


An Office of Automation and Manpower 
has been established in the United States 
Department of Labor. Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Seymour Wolfbein has been named 
its director. 

In his order establishing the Office, U.S. 
Secretary of Labor, Arthur Goldberg said 
it would examine employment and un- 
employment by industry, occupation, and 
area; current and anticipated technological 
changes; and all phases of technological 
unemployment. 
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Specifically, it will develop programs for 
improving testing, counselling, training and 
placement of workers displaced by auto- 
mation or who may not have the skills 
needed as a result of technological develop- 
ments. It will also serve as a clearinghouse 
for materials on technological develop- 
ments, hold conferences with employers and 
workers affected by technological change, 
and prepare informational materials on the 
problems connected with automation and 
technological change. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 301 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 388 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

i (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included. 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) 41d. 222s 1 $ 5,200.00 
Defence Production-49 2 eons Seer es. aaa 140 446,157.00 
Post’ Ofiice™; GAS peter Gi, Wat e> TieieGue, bose 8 113,678.46 
Public=Works®. Sep) cee eT ees cote 1 2,350.00 
RIGCIM-P2eS8 RY ee ee ae ae aie eee 3 ZOl2T TIO 


i, ais kas Sie ecgn Re cin a EE eke cr 
The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


a ee Soult cinoes _inhaveieba oes | 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for. the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may beestablished by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $9,185.53 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 257 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Brandon Man: Central Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to Genetic 
Poultry House, Experimental Farm. near Starbuck Man: Mid West Engineering Co Ltd, 
construction of two timber sheet pile & rockfill overflow dams & removal of existing 
dams on LaSalle River. Westbourne Man: Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, construction of 
Perry Park Dam on Whitemud River. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Smith Construction Co (Arnprior) Ltd, laying of asphalt in plant 
area. Deep River Ont: McGregor Electric Ltd, provision of electrical 3-wire service 
entrance to several semi-detached dwellings. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


London Ont: Stanley M Toal, *replacement of steam convertors. Ottawa Ont: Con- 
niston Construction Co, site improvement & planting (FP 2/58); H J McFarland Construc- 
tion, extension of existing parking, CMHC Head Office, Montreal Road. Windsor Ont: 
Suburban Landscaping, site improvement & planting (FP 5/59). Lloydminster Sask: George 
& Ellwood, *concrete work. Moose Jaw Sask: Allied Concrete Construction, “concrete 
work. Saskatoon Sask: Gilbert & Martin, *concrete work. Swift Current Sask: Rittinger 
Construction, *concrete work. Lake Cowichan, Courtenay & Cumberland B C: R W 
Medler, *exterior painting of houses. Victoria B C: Stan Hayward, exterior painting of 
housing units. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Christian Island Indian Agency Ont: John T Burke Construction Co, construction 
of one classroom addition to Christian Island day school, Christian Island Reserve, 
Georgian Bay. Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: Cayuga Quarries Co Ltd, construction of 
culverts, Six Nations Reserve. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: Town N’ Country Electric 
Ltd, electrical wiring & distribution system. Berens River (UC) Indian day schools; 
Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, installation of water supply”system, Roseau River Indian 
Reserve. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Kummen-Shipman Ltd, electrical rewiring, 
Brandon IRS; W & G Ellwood, structural renovation, Portage la Prairie IRS; Maple 
Leaf Construction Ltd, paving entrance road, parking area & resident driveways, Portage 
la Prairie IRS. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: ES Michels Lumber Co, construction of 
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one classroom & two bedroom staff unit, Thunderchild RC Indian day school. File Hills 
Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: Hahn Construction, construction of two three-bedroom 
staff units, Qu’Appelle IRS. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Bolderhey Construction Co, 
repairs & redecorating, Old Sun IRS. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Tom’s Construction, 
repainting & general repair work, Blood (RC) IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Thomas 
Koziak, addition to Gooderham IDS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Howard 
McRae Equipment Co Ltd, construction of bridge, Wabasca Indian Reserve No 166; 
Rosen Construction Co Ltd, construction of house, Sturgeon Lake IR. Peigan Indian 
Agency Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, replacement of water supply line, Brocket; 
Northgate Construction Co Ltd, installation of sewage disposal system, Peigan Indian 
day school. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Semon & Lucas Construction Ere aa Bi rel, 
construction of six houses, Sarcee IR. Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: Walter Cabott 
Construction Co, construction of one classroom school, teacher’s residence & power 
plant bldg, Canoe Creek Reserve. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Cornwallis N S: Geo H Hamilton & Son Ltd, reroofing of Bldg No 4, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, interior & exterior repairs & 
painting of “Y” hangar, RCN Air Station, Shearwater. Camp Valcartier Que: Cara 
Development Corporation Ltd, exterior painting of roofs & walls of 21 bldgs. Camp Borden 
Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of ME garage with paint shop & outside services, RCAF 
Station. Kapuskasing Ont: M J Labelle Co Ltd, roadwork & fencing. Ottawa Ont: Thomas 
Fuller Construction (1958) Ltd, erection of ships derrick on concrete foundation, Army 
Development Establishment, Montreal Road. Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, 
seal coating of roads, Camp. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N §S: Dynamic Construction Ltd, supply & installation of electrical de-icing 
system for hangar door tracks, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, 
repairs to runway 13-31, RCAF Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Cara Development Cor- 
poration Ltd, exterior painting of 232 PMQ’s; Richel’Air Ltd, brush control (air spray) 
training areas. Bagotville Que: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, replacing asphalt 
apron with concrete & repairs to concrete aprons, runway, buttons & hangar floors, RCAF 
Station. St Jean Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, boundary fencing, College 
Militaire Royal. Centralia Ont: National Aluminum Products Ltd, supply & installation 
of 244 metal combination storm & screen doors, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Cardinal 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 459 PMQ’s, Camp; Dibblee Con- 
struction Co Ltd, paving of parking area, Pinecrest School, Camp. Uplands Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of asphalt roads, RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Canadian Rogers Western Ltd, reroofing TCHQ Bldg No 2 & Hangar No 4, RCAF 
Station. Edmonton Alta: B & E Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 312 
PMQ’s. Vedder Crossing B C: Blanchet Bros Painters & Decorators, exterior painting of 
26 bldgs & 8 PMQs. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: J C Pratt & Co Ltd, supply & erection of security fence at Parker’s Pond 
TX Site. Cornwallis N §: A L Parelman Ltd, renewal of asphalt roofing shingles on several 
bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: T Eaton Co (Maritimes) Ltd, supply & installation 
of suspended bed cubicie curtain system in Canadian Forces Hospital, HMCS Stadacona; 
Northern Roofing & Metal Workers Ltd, renewal of roof & replacement of skylight vents, 
laundry bldg, Central Victualling Depot. Shearwater N S: Pryor Construction Ltd, repairs 
to concrete floor, Hangar No 3, RCN Air Station. Chatham N B: Byron H MacDonald, 
interior painting of Bldg No 66, RCAF Station. McGivney N B: Roland E Delong, exterior 
painting of 47 campsite bldgs, No 32 OAD. Montreal Que: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, 
roofing at Armoury, 4185 Cote des Neiges Road. Quebec Que: Impermeabilisation Citadel 
Water Proofers Reg’d, repairs to roof & renewal of flashing, HMCS d’lberville. St Hubert 
Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, repairing chain link & farm fence, RCAF 
Station. Ste Therese Que: Fefdinand Fournier, repairs to substructure & loading ramps 
of magazines, Bouchard Military Camp. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, 
construction of concrete gas pump base & slab, road resurfacing & paving. Camp Borden 
Ont: McFadden Paving, surface & base repairs on station roads & parking areas, RCAF 
Station; Ward & Allan Ltd, resurfacing of roofs, Bldgs No A81 & A78, RCAF Station. 
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Centralia Ont: C A McDowell & Co, construction of concrete block walls i 

2, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: K MacPainters, repainting interior she era 
School. London Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of various 
bldgs at 204 Base Workshop & No 27 COD, Highbury Ave. North Bay Ont: Ace Refrigera- 
tion Co, supply & installation of deep freeze unit at ration depot, RCAF Station. Ottawa 
Ont: J H Lock & Sons Ltd, supply, installation & repair of refrigeration equipment, RCAF 
Station, Rockcliffe. Trenton Ont: Nash Aluminum Ltd, supply & installation of 332 
combination windows, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Calfair Ltd, weed control spraying at 
Currie & Sarcee Barracks; Consolidated Concrete Ltd, repairs to sidewalks, Currie 
Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, installation of suspended ceiling 
RCAF Station; Hillas Electric Co, wiring of bldgs, RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: Nick 
Corradetti, rebuilding & repointing chimneys, Suffield Experimental Station. Olds, Strath- 
more, Vulcan, High River & Blairmore Alta: Coxson Decorating Ltd, exterior & interior 
painting of Armouries. Comox B C: Harrison & Longland, general repairs to bldgs, HMCS 
Quadra, Goose Spit; Hubcity Paving & Construction Ltd, asphalt paving of parking lots 
Area “A”, RCAF Station; Hubcity Paving & Construction Ltd, asphalt paving of parking 
lots, Area “B”, RCAF Station; Island Roofing & Insulation Co Ltd, application of asbestos 
siding to bldgs, HMCS Quadra, Goose Spit. Esquimalt B C: Renfrew & Stewart Heating 
Ltd, reroofing Bldg No 190, HMC Dockyard. Vernon B C: Mid-Valley Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to roads. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Charlottetown P E I: J Rawek, exterior painting of Armoury. Summerside P E I: 
Curran & Briggs Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: Dean’s 
Nursery Ltd, brush & tree clearance & chemical spraying for fire breaks at W/T Station, 
Albro Lake; F J Esson Co Ltd, general repair of tile & brick stacks, RCN Armament 
Depot. Debert N S: Frank R McCabe, exterior painting of various bldgs. Greenwood N S: 
Micmac Agencies Ltd, installation of fire protection system, Hangar No 9, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N S: Canadian Johns-Manville Co Ltd, replacement of combustible ceiling in 
Cinema Bldg S-37, Academic Division, HMCS Stadacona; Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, 
construction of chain link fences, Windsor Park PMQ’s; Fairview Industrial Engineering 
Ltd, renewal of hot water storage tank, bldg $25, HMCS Stadacona; Cyril J Feeney, 
construction of retaining wall, installation of drain pipes & dry well & landscaping, 
Maritime Air Command; Halifax Shipyards, repair of boilers, Willow Park; Purdy Bros 
Ltd, repair of refractory in two boilers, No 9 Central Heating Plant, Willow Park; 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, removal of island & repair of asphalt surfacing in parking 
area, Windsor Park; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, replacement of asphalt on heating 
tunnels, DND area; Webb Engineering Ltd, repair of condensate systems & renewal of 
pumps in Bulk Stores, Gladstone St; Webb Engineering Ltd, boiler repairs in Bldg No 2, 
Headquarters, Eastern Command. Shearwater N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, 
asphalt paving of entrance to fire hall, Bldg No 9, RCN Air Station. Shelburne N S: 
A L Parelman Ltd, renewal of tar & gravel roofs of four magazine bldgs, Naval Base. 
Sydney N S: Custodis Canadian Chimney Co Ltd, repairs to brick stack at Central Heating 
Plant, Point Edward Naval Base; G C MacDonald, renovation of refrigeration facilities 
in Bldg No 16, Point Edward Naval Base. Camp Gagetown N B: Delta Electric Co Ltd, 
electrical installations, No 7 Works Co, RCE; Maritime Engineering Ltd, repair of floors 
& ceilings, Bldg A-8. Chatham N B: Geo H Hamilton & Son Ltd, repair of roofs, RCAF 
Station. Fredericton N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, repaving & seal coating of vehicle compound, 
Armouries. Dorval Que: Gerard Turcotte Engr, exterior painting, RCAF Air Movements 
Unit. Hull Que: Gendron Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, plumbing repairs, Armoury. 
Montmagny Que: Impermeabilization Citadel Water Proofers Reg’d, mulsomastic floor 
resurfacing of Armoury Bldg, Drill Hall. Parent Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of driveway, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Adjutor Pouliot, repair & painting 
of windows & doors, HMCS Montcalm. St Hubert Que: Broadway Paving Co Ltd, repair 
of asphalt bases, storage tanks & tanks at Bldg No 79, RCAF Station; Frost Steel & Wire 
Co (Quebec) Ltd, erection of chain link fence, RCAF Station; L Potvin Enrg, replacement 
of 13 poles in PMQs area, Elm Drive, RCAF Station. St Jean Que: Sarnia Scaffolds Ltd, 
provision of bleachers for sports field, RCAF Station. St Sylvestre Que: Lambert & 
Bergeron Asphalte Ltee, paving, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Jules Dorion Inc, boiler 
repairs. Cobourg Ont: Caine Lumber Ltd, replacement of overhead doors & track at 
Armoury; Wm Kuypers, masonry repair & exterior repainting of Bldgs Nos 8 & 14, 
No 26 COD. Downsview Ont: Barber Construction Ltd, addition of parking lot at Bldg 
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No 151, RCAF Station; Warren Bituminous Paving Co Ltd, repair & alterations to road- 
ways at DRML, 1130 Sheppard Ave West; W A Moffat Co, recoating of roof of Bldg No 
40, RCAF Station. Hagersville Ont: Toten Construction Co Ltd, installation of attack 
warning system sirens; R F Almas Co Ltd, repairs to roads & parking areas. Kingston Ont: 
Gordon Barr Ltd, drainage work in area bounded by West Paardeburg Drive, 207 Work- 
shop & Lundy’s Lane School; K MacPainters, exterior painting of three blocks, Fort 
Frontenac. London Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, general maintenance at 
Trafalgar St Armoury; Toten Construction Co Ltd, installation of attack warning system 
siren at Marley Place, Elmwood Ave; Toten Construction Co Ltd, installation of attack 
warning system siren at Dundas St & First St. Mount Hope Ont: E Hatcher & Son, 
exterior painting of hangars, RCAF Station; Maple Leaf Roofing Co, reroofing of hangar, 
RCAF Station. Napanee Ont: Quinte Roofing Ltd, reroofing of main Drill Hall. Oakville 
Ont: Vulcan Basement Waterproofing (Toronto) Ltd, repair & waterproofing of base- 
ments & chimneys of 18 PMQs, Surrey Park. Orangeville Ont: Toay Mallouk, exterior & 
interior repainting of Armoury. Ottawa Ont: Gerry Lowrey, recoating of metal roof, RCAF 
Station, Victoria Island; Ottawa Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renewal of piping on heating 
system in Pilot Plant, DRTE, Shirley Bay. Renfrew Ont: M J Sulphur & Sons Ltd, main- 
tenance repairs. Shirley Bay Ont: Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, repainting of steel 
tower, DRTE. Trenton Ont: Berton Fitzgibbon, demolition of Bldg No 53, machine gun 
butts, RCAF Station; Berton Fitzgibbon, paving & widening of existing walks, RCAF 
Station; Miron-Lassing & Associates Ltd, construction of loading & unloading zone, RCAF 
Station. Woodstock Ont: Toten Construction Co Ltd, installation of attack warning system 
siren. Brandon Man: McCullough & Co, installation & removal of attack warning sirens. 
Minnedosa Man: Twin Cities Painting & Building Cleaning, sand-blasting, repointing, 
dust & waterproofing of brick & stonework at Armoury. Portage la Prairie Man: J Hayes & 
Sons Mfg, retubing of boiler, Bldg No 1, RCAF Station; Semrick Bros, carpentry repair 
at Drill Hall; J R Stephenson Ltd, repairs, etc to heating plant, Hangar No 2, RCAF 
Station. Shilo Man: Brandon Asphalt Paving Ltd, patching of asphalt roads in various 
locations; A E Robertson & Co Ltd, resurfacing of salt brine tanks with latex concrete, 
Bldg M-30. Winnipeg Man: Alpha Manufacturing Co Ltd, repair of draft fans, Central 
Heating Plant, Fort Osborne Barracks; Fort Rouge Decorating & Sand-blasting Co, painting 
of Sea Cadet quarters, HMCS Chippawa; MacDonald Bros Sheet Metal & Roofing Co 
Ltd, repair of roof, HMCS Chippawa; Tallman Paving, grading & resurfacing portion of 
RCE Stores Compound, LaVerendrye Lines, Fort Osborne Barracks; Taylor Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting, LaVerendrye Lines, Fort Osborne Barracks. Moose 
Jaw Sask: Moose Jaw Heating & Plumbing Co Ltd, installation of blower fans to gravity 
systems, PMQs, RCAF Station. Prince Albert Sask: Alf T Dodge & Son, interior painting 
of Drill Hall, Rifle Range & garage, Armoury. Regina Sask: Perma Pave Ltd, resurfacing 
service area & driveways, Winnipeg St & 8th Ave. Calgary Alta: Beaver Waterproofing, 
waterproofing of basement walls & floors of PMQs, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park; Gallelli 
& Sons Co Ltd, resurfacing of vehicle compound apron, Hangar No 6, Currie Barracks. 
Edmonton Alta: Abco Boiler Service & Fabricators Ltd, retubing of steam boiler No 1 in 
Bldg No 42, RCAF Detachment, Kingsway. Okotoks & Cochrane Alta: Star Electric 
(Calgary) Ltd, installation of siren. Aldergrove B C: Waters Bros Electric Ltd, replacement 
of eight antenna poles, HMCS Aldergrove; Western Electric Construction Co Ltd, reloca- 
tion of poles, HMCS Aldergrove. Comox B C: Franklin Electric Ltd, electrical work, 
HMCS Quadra, Goose Spit. Esquimalt B C: M Griffin Ltd, asphalt reroofing of Bldg 
No 109, HMC Dockyard; Ideal Paving Co Ltd, asphalt paving of road between old & 
new jetties, HMC Dockyard, Seaward Defence Base; Ideal Paving Co Ltd, asphalt paving, 
HMCS Naden; C D Johnston, interior repainting of Bldg No 210, HMC Dockyard; 
Renfrew & Stewart Heating Ltd, reroofing of Bldg No 142, HMC Dockyard; Smith- 
Anderson Co Ltd, reroofing of Bldg No 22, HMC Dockyard; Victoria Paving Co Ltd, 
grading, etc at main gate, HMC Dockyard. Nanaimo B C: Wilf Forster, interior painting 
of Drill Hall, Military Camp; F D Taylor, exterior painting of six bldgs, Military Camp. 
Penticton B C: Neilson Sheet Metal, replacement of flashings & resurfacing of roof, 
Armoury. Rocky Point B C: C A Cowie Tree Surgeons Ltd, brush & weed killing, RCNAD; 
Thomas Paving Ltd, repair of asphalt roads. Royal Roads B C: Universal Sales & Services 
Ltd, installation of sectional steel walk-in cooler, Bldg No 24, Canadian Service College; 
Victoria Paving Co Ltd, repaving of lower West Castle Road. Sea Island B C: Furnasman 
Ltd, installation of heat exchangers in furnaces of sixteen PMQs, RCAF Station. Vancouver 
B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, repair of jetties & floats, HMCS 
Discovery; Miller Cartage & Contracting Ltd, construction of roads, RCAF Station, Sea 
Island, Richmond. 
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Department of Justice 


Dorchester N B: Modern Construction Ltd, extension of service lines, Dorchester 
Penitentiary. Petawawa Ont: Vevo Contractors Ltd, construction & erection of Dormitory 
Bldg No 5, Correctional Camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Quebec Engineering Ltd, construction of north & south overpasses, 
Section 2, Champlain Bridge; The Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of Elevator 
No 4; G Maher Construction Ltd, installation of water supply system at Section 50-54; 
Miron Co Ltd, construction of roadways, Sections 2 & 3, Champlain Bridge. Quebec Que: 
Janin Construction Ltd, reconstruction of Berth No 26. Vancouver B C: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of additional spout, North end of Jetty 
No 1; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, waterproofing of No 3 Elevator. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: R H Rankin, construction of six bldgs. 
Baddeck N S: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, landscape planting, Alexander Graham 
Bell Museum. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Central Construction Co, 
construction of stores bldg & toilet & shower bldg, Cheticamp. Fundy National Park N B: 
Edward John Ludford, construction of primary electrical service, Point Wolfe Camp- 
ground. Point Pelee National Park Ont: Noble’s Garage, beach protection near Leamington. 
Banff National Park Alta: Watt Plumbing, *plumbing & heating in residence, Eisenhower 
Warden Station; Cardic Construction Ltd, construction of house; Bennett & White (Alberta) 
Ltd, construction of curling rink; Hodgett’s Plastering Ltd, *lath & plaster work in 
residence, Eisenhower Warden Station. Elk Island National Park Alta: R Holzer Con- 
struction, construction of maintenance garage & two staff residences. Waterton Lakes 
National Park Alta: Holte & Nordlund, construction of warden’s equipment bldg. Fort 
Langley B C: K Moore Electric Co Ltd, “electrical services & equipment for pumphouse; 
K Moore Electric Co Ltd, *installation of pumps & piping in pumphouse & reservoir. 
Glacier National Park B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of vehicle workshop 
bldg, vehicle storage bldg & office-stores bldg. Yoho National Park B C: J F Schwengler, 
*lath & plaster work in duplex residence; Don Young Plumbing & Heating, *heating 
installation in duplex residence. Dawson City Y T: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of replica of Palace Grand Theatre. 


Post Office Depariment 


Winnipeg Man: Matthews Conveyor Co Ltd, addition & alterations to mail handling 
equipment for segregator accommodation, Post Office. Saskatoon Sask: Smith & Dibb 
Electric Co Ltd, *supply & installation of telephone system in Observation Gallery of 
Post Office. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Tignish P E I: Roy F Smith, construction of sanitary sewer system & sewage stabiliza- 
tion pond. Harris Sask: R B McLeod Co Ltd, construction of gravity outfall sewer & 
stabilization pond. 


Department of Public Works 


Pointe Lance Nfld: Spracklin & Reid Ltd, construction of community stage. St Bride’s 
Nfld: The Springdale Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs & improvements. St John’s 
Nfld: George Phillips, installation of basement ventilation system, Post Office Bldg; R J 
Miller & Sons Ltd, alterations & additions for Tri Services (Army, Navy & Air Force), 
Post Office Bldg, Water St. Twillingate Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. French River P E I: Norman N MacLean, improvements to wharf. 
Souris P E I: Norman N MacLean, breakwater repairs. South River P E I: Norman N 
MacLean, warehouse replacement. Abbott's Harbour N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Halifax N S: Arrow Building Corp Ltd, pointing of stonework, 
Ralston Bldg; Standard Construction Co Ltd, alterations for X-ray room, Mariner’s Clinic 
Accommodation, Dept of Health & Welfare, Pier 21. Indian Harbour N S: Colin R 
MacDonald Ltd, construction of breakwater wharf. John’s Island N S: Shelburne Con- 
tracting Ltd, harbour improvements. New Haven N S: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, 
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breakwater repairs. Poirierville N S: J Craig MacDonald & Donald F MacKeigan, wharf 
repairs. Port Bickerton East N S: Stanley Reid, wharf reconstruction. Salmon River N S: 
B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Campbellton N B: L D Dimock Co 
Ltd, construction of Campbellton approach, International Bridge; Stephen Construction 
Co Ltd, partial paving of deep water wharf. Colwell’s N B: Phillips Contracting Ltd, wharf 
repairs (Lower River Cambridge). Grand Bay N B: M E Phillips & Sons Ltd, construction 
of access road to Animal Quarantine Centre, Dept of Agriculture. Petit Rocher N B: 
La Construction Baie Chaleur Ltee, improvements to breakwater. Richibucto N B: Gerard 
A Fougere, construction of storage shed. Shediac N B: Wallace P Anderson, construction 
of wharf. Blackpool Que: Byers Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage disposal 
system & water supply. Carleton Que: Perimo Construction Inc, wharf repairs. Godbout 
Que: Manik Construction Ltd, repairs to protection works. Great Whale River Que: 
Ron Construction Co Ltd, construction of Nursing Station for Dept of National Health 
& Welfare. Levis Que: Arthur Simonneau, CNR wharf repairs. Newport (Riviere des Ilots) 
Que: Chandler Construction Ltd, repairs to fishing harbour. Ragueneau Que: M Theophile 
Jean Enrg, repairs to wharf & wharf approach. Riviere au Renard Que: Eloie Boulay, 
construction of protection works; Eloie Boulay, construction of post office bldg. Ste Anne de 
Beaupre Que: Construction Orleans Inc, wharf repairs. St Augustin Que: Les Entreprises 
Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, construction of protection works (1961). St Joseph de la Rive 
Que: Eugene Tremblay, construction of protection wall (4); Jean Tremblay, construction 
of protection wall (5). St Romuald Que: Arthur Simmoneau, construction of protection 
works. St Simeon Que: J M G Construction Inc, wharf repairs. Stanstead Que: Cie de 
Restauration Inc, repairs to masonry, federal bldg. Barrie Ont: Edward B Doran, construc- 
tion of retaining wall & fence, federal bldg. Bracebridge Ont: Bar-Way Marine, protection 
wall replacement. Dorset Ont: Keene Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Fenelon Falls 
Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co, wharf extension. Island Grove Ont: Simcoe Dock 
& Dredging Ltd, wharf extension. Ottawa Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, alterations 
to 3rd & 4th floors, Militia Stores Bldg, Cartier Square; Thomas Fuller Construction Co 
(1958) Ltd, site development, vicinity of Geological & Mines & Technical Survey Bldgs, 
Booth St; Gendron Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, supply & installation of new water piping 
throughout several bldgs, 552 Booth St; James Stradwick Tile & Flooring Lid, installation 
of floor tile & related work, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Stanley C Brookes, supply & 
installation of buzzer system, Post Office Bldg, Riverside Drive; J R Statham Construction 
Ltd, renovations for computing machines, Rooms B37 to B77, No 8 Temporary Bldg; 
Ontario Bldg Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning interior of three bldgs, Post Office Department, 
Riverside Drive; Provincial Drilling, construction of water supply wells, Animal Research 
& Diseases Institutes, Dept of Agriculture, Green Belt; Thomas Fuller Construction Co 
(1958) Ltd, construction of Computer Centre for Income Tax, Tunney’s Pasture; Hull 
Sanitary Utilities Co, removal & disposal of ashes from Central Heating Plant at Plouffe 
Park, Cliff St, Riverside Drive & CEF; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, repairs to floors, 552 
Booth St; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations & repairs to windows, RCMP Head- 
quarters, Tremblay Road; Stanley Sulphur Construction Co Ltd, repairs to exterior 
masonry & related work, DBS Bldg; J G Tompkins & Co, repairs to roof & roadway, 
Supreme Court garage; Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, repairs & redecoration of 
several rooms & Parliamentary Restaurant, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs. Port Arthur 
& Fort William Ont: Hacquoil Construction Ltd, harbour improvements, stage 10, 
Terminal Entrance Bldg, Lakehead. Port Colborne Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements (East breakwater repairs). Sioux Lookout Ont: Drake Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of gymnasium, IRS. Toronto Ont: The Foundation Company of 
Canada Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements, Ship Channel extension. Wheatley Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, wall reconstruction (surge basin). Cross Lake Man: Surety 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of three bedroom staff unit, two classroom day school 
& power plant, C & I. Winnipeg Man: A S Piper & Sons, window cleaning, various bldgs. 
Saskatoon Sask: Jerry’s Sandblasting & Painting, sandblasting of limestone, pointing of 
masonry & related work, federal bldg. Fort Chipewyan Alta: Yukon Construction Co Lid, 
wharf repairs; Yukon Construction Co Ltd, extension to nursing station. Grand Centre Alta: 
Fraser & Rice Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Albion B C: Greenlees 
Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal & wharf repairs. Clinton B C: McGregor Construction 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Esquimalt B C: Quadra Construction 
Co Ltd, fuel oil jetty reconstruction. New Westminster B C: Allan & Viner Construction 
Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Porpoise Bay B C: Harbour Pile Driving Co, float renewal. 
Sidney B C: Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, construction of Customs & Immigration highway 
office. Steveston B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, alterations in Shell Oil float. Fort 
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Good Hope, Fort Norman, Arctic Red River, Wrigley Airport & Reindeer Station N W T: 
McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of floating wharves and/or floating 
gangplanks. Fort Resolution N W T: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, wharf repairs 
Yellowknife to Mackay Lake Road N W T: Western Construction & Lumber Co Ltd, 
construction of Yellowknife River Bridge, Mile 1.6. Flat Creek-Eagle Plain Road Y T ; 
Fraser & Rice Construction Ltd, construction of Klondike River Bridge. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Branch Nfld: Island Industries Ltd, dredging. St John’s Nfld: Horwood Lumber Co 
Ltd, alterations to Sir Humphrey Gilbert Bldg. Beaton’s Bridge P E I: Maritime Dredging 
Ltd, dredging. Fishing Cove P E I: Maritime Dredging Ltd, dredging. Skinner’s Pond P E I: 
H N Price, dredging. LeHave River N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Pictou N S: 
R A Douglas, sorting of piles. Sandford N S: Trask & Shaw, breakwater repairs. Harsh- 
man’s Brook N B: New Brunswick Power Commission, installation of mercury vapor 
lights. Miramichi River N B: George Corcoran, dredging. Stonehaven N B: Comeau & 
Savoie, breastwork repairs. Anse a Valleau Que: Leon Boulax, harbour improvements. Bic 
Que: Jean Marie Boucher, wharf repairs. Hospital Bay Que: Desmond Harvie, landing 
repairs. Ile aux Noix Que: Armand Borriere, raising of wharf. Kamouraska Que: 
Pohenagamook Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. L’Anse St Jean Que: Entreprises d’Em- 
bellissement du Saguenay, asphalt paving on wharf. Malbaie Que: Rupert Girard, main- 
tenance repairs. Montreal Que: J R Robillard Ltd, installation of exhaust fan, Charpentier 
Bldg; Allied Bldg Services Ltd, repairs to masonry, Postal Terminal Bldg. Pabis Mills 
Que: Napoleon Langelier, repairs to jetties. Pointe Jaune Que: Antoine Cote, wharf repairs. 
Pointe St Pierre Que: Eugene Chicoine, breakwater repairs. Premier Etang Que: Renaud 
& Chevarie, breakwater repairs. Ruisseau Leblanc Que: Emilien Bujold, wharf repairs. 
St Augustin Que: Rosaire Savard, construction of protection works. St Joseph d’Alma Que: 
Service T A B, asphalt paving of wharf. Cedar Springs Ont: Dean Construction Co, repairs 
to sea wall. Gananoque Ont: W Burt, extension to floating wharf. Goulais Mission Ont: 
A Crowe Construction, wharf repairs. Grand Bend Ont: Lee Jennison, dredging. Hilton 
Beach Ont: L R Brown & Co Ltd, wharf improvements. North Bay Ont: Evans Construc- 
tion, alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: R A Bingham & Son, alterations to Centre 
Block, Parliament Bldgs; Shore & Horwitz Construction Ltd, alterations to Forest Products 
Laboratory; Coleman Cinkant & Son Ltd, redecorating, DVA Bidg; Glebe Electric Ltd, 
underground work, MTS, Booth St; Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, alterations to tobacco 
greenhouse, CEF; Geo Higman & Son, exterior painting, “B” Bldg; Robert Strang, exterior 
painting, K W Neatby Bldg; Irving-Harding Ltd, roofing, No 8 Temporary Bldg; Coady 
Construction Ltd, installation of wire mesh partitioning, Plouffe Park; Lord & Burnham 
Co Ltd, installation of plant benches, Rideau Hall; A Bruce Benson Ltd, exterior repointing, 
Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; H Pion & Sons, installation of air conditioning system, 
Animal Laboratory, CEF; Duford Ltd, refurbishing of suite, Supreme Court Bldg; Robert 
Strang, redecorating, No 9 Temporary Bldg; Robert Strang, redecorating, Centre Block, 
Parliament Bldgs. Parry Sound Ont: H Stewart Construction, approach repairs. Pelee Island 
Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Port Dover Ont: S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, 
dredging. Sault Ste Marie Ont: AB McLean & Sons, dredging. Sudbury Ont: Smith & Elston 
Co Ltd, renovations to federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Kingsway Painters, redecoration of City 
Delivery Bldg; Matthew Conveyor Co Ltd, construction of letter bag rack chute, Postal 
Terminal “A”; M Rawlinson Ltd, moving equipment, DPW Stores Bldg; R W H Binnie 
Ltd, paving & fencing, DPW Bldg. Walkerville Ont: Docherty Construction Co Ltd, general 
repairs to federal bldg. Wheatley Ont: Omstead Fisheries, wharf repairs. White Cloud 
Island Ont: P Spears, wharf repairs. Windsor Ont: F E Dayus Co Ltd, roofing repair, 
federal bldg. Lyall Harbour B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. Salmon Arm 
B C: Interior Dredge & Gravel Ltd, dredging. Victoria B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, electrical 
modifications, Belmont Bldg. Fort Smith N W T: Bert Johnson Painting, exterior painting 
of housing units. Hay River N W T: Cummings Welding, repairs to seaplane base (DOT). 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Cornwall Island Ont: Cornwall Gravel Co Ltd, rehabilitation of Area “M”. Thorold 
Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving Co Ltd, renewing asphalt surface on Bridge No 12 & 
safety weir, Welland Canal, Western District. 
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Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Pinsent Construction Co Ltd, construction of firehall, incinerator, 
standby power plant & regulator structure & related work. Port aux Basques & St Andrews 
Nfld: Beauchamp Hardware Ltd, construction of foundations under three dwellings at 
Port aux Basques, storm porches on two dwellings & replacement of oil furnace in one 
dwelling at St Andrews. Baccaro N S: Central Construction Co, construction of single 
dwelling. Cape Roseway N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, construction of single dwelling. 
Halifax N §: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of identification lights on runway 06, 
International Airport. Yarmouth N S: Central Construction Co, enlarging & paving of car 
parking area & repaving of entrance road. Anticosti Island Que: Georges Cauchon, con- 
struction of two double dwellings, one single dwelling & related works. Cap Aux Oies Que: 
J M G Construction Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Montreal Que: Canadian Vickers 
Ltd, *construction of supply & buoy vessel. Natashquan Que: McMullen & Gagnon Inc, 
construction of one double dwelling, one single dwelling & related works. Sept Iles Que: 
Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of single dwelling & related works. Malton Ont: 
The Dufferin Construction Co Ltd, enlarging aircraft parking apron at Terminal Bldg, 
Toronto International Airport. Ottawa Ont: The Flintkote Co of Canada Ltd, surface treat- 
ment of parking apron, Airport. Prescott Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, paving 
in West Yard of Marine Agency. Red Lake Ont: Plains City Electric Co, installation of 
MI runway & taxiway lighting, Airport; S Flostrand, construction of NDB Bldg & related 
work. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Horton Steel Works Ltd, construction of water tank & 
associated work. Toronto Ont: The Flintkote Co of Canada Ltd, surface treatment of 
parking apron, International Airport. Uplands Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, rehabilitation of ILS 
power cable, Airport. near Wallaceburg Ont: McQueen Marine Ltd, constuction of nine 
light piers & one front range light, in St Clair River. Winnipeg Man: Tallman Construction 
Co Ltd, extension to runways, etc, International Airport. Uranium City Sask: Byrnes & 
Hall Construction Ltd, construction of two bldgs & related work. Calgary Alta: Wirtanen 
Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. McMurray Alta: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of reservoir & pumphouse & extension of water mains, 
Airport. Rocky Mountain House Alta: Britton Construction Ltd, construction of VOR & 
related work. Enderby B C: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, improvements to road. Fort 
Resolution N W T: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of combined 
beacon & transmitter bldg & related work. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of workshop bldg, Marine Agency Depot. Yellowknife N W T: Territorial 
Electric, construction of power supply system to new maintenance garage. 





Canadian Co-operatives Gain In Members and Assets 


Canadian co-operatives reported gains in A number of new undertakings were 
membership, total assets, members’ equity operating at a loss in 1959-60, and this 
and total volume of business during the tended to reduce net returns of co-operative 
crop-year ended July 31, 1960, it is reported _ businesses. It is expected, however, that ade- 
in Co-operation in Canada, 1960, the 29th quate returns will be realized from most of 
annual summary of co-operative activities these undertakings in future years. 
prepared by the Economics Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture. Although the total number of co-opera- 

Reported co-operative business done by tives decreased from 2,905 ue 1959 to 
marketing, purchasing, service and fisher- 2883 in 1960, there was an increase of 
men’s co-operatives was $1,406,675,000 in 43,694 in total membership. Amalgamations 
1960, an increase of 3 per cent over the during 1960 accounted for most of the 
1959 figure. decrease in the number of associations. 


el 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, September 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
remained unchanged at 129.1 between the 
beginning of August and September. All 
components except food were higher, largely 
as a result of the introduction of a 3-per- 
cent sales tax in Ontario. These increases 
were offset, however, by a substantial de- 
cline in the food component as a result of 
seasonally lower prices for most fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 


The food index decreased 1.7 per cent 
to 123.2 from 125.3, as sharply lower prices 
were reported for apples, peaches, grapes, 
potatoes, tomatoes, celery and _ carrots. 
Lower prices also occurred for canned and 
frozen vegetables, canned fruits, chicken, 
turkey, lamb and veal. Beef and pork prices 
were generally higher, and price increases 
were also recorded for eggs, citrus fruits, 
coffee, tea and flour. 


The housing component rose 0.5 per cent 
to 133.5 from 132.9, as the shelter index 
rose a fractional 0.1 per cent and the 
household operation index increased 0.8 
per cent. In shelter, the rent index was 
unchanged but the home-ownership index 
edged up 0.1 per cent. The increase in the 


CONSUMER 


index 1848-100 


household operation index reflected both the 
effect of the sales tax and price increases for 
coal and some items of furniture, floor 
coverings, textiles and utensils and equip- 
ment. 

The clothing index increased 0.9 per 
cent to 113.1 from 112.1. Most of this 
movement was due to the effect of the 
sales tax, which offset sale prices for men’s 
clothing. Price increases occurred for laun- 
dry, dry cleaning and shoe repairs. 

The transportation index rose 0.7 per 
cent to 140.0 from 139.0. In automobile 
operation, higher prices were reported for 
repairs and servicing and some price in- 
creases were in evidence on year-end 1961 
passenger cars. Prices for automobile tires 
were lower. The local transportation index 
increased as a result of higher bus fares 
in two Ontario cities. 

The health and personal care component 
increased 0.3 per cent to 155.0 from 154.6, 
the recreation and reading index 0.9 per 
cent to 146.7 from 145.4, and the tobacco 
and alcohol index 1.0 per cent to 117.3 from 
116.1. The increases in all three indexes 
resulted from the direct impact of the 
Ontario sales tax on items included in the 
groups. 


PRICE INDEX 
Index 1949=100 
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CLOTHING 


City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in all ten regional cities between July and 
August. Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent 
in both Montreal and Vancouver to 1.2 per 
cent in Saint John.* 

Food indexes also rose in all ten regional 
cities, with increases ranging from 0.6 per 
cent in Montreal to 3.9 per cent in Saint 
John. Shelter indexes showed mixed results: 
they rose in four cities, declined in four and 
were unchanged in the remaining two cities. 
Clothing indexes declined in five regional 
cities, were unchanged in three cities and 
increased in the other two. Household 
operation indexes rose in six cities and 
were unchanged in the other four. Other 
commodities and services indexes were up 
in five cities, unchanged in four cities and 
down in the remaining city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July and August were as 
follows: Saint John +1.5 to 131.2; St. 
John’s +-1.0 to 117.9t; Halifax ++0.9 to 


128.7; Saskatoon-Regina +0.8 to 126.0; 
Ottawa +0.7 to 129.8; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.6 to 125.0; Toronto +0.4 to 130.9; 
Winnipeg -+-0.4 to 127.3; Montreal +-0.3 to 
128.8; Vancouver +0.3 to 128.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1961 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) declined slightly at mid- 
August, chiefly because of seasonal reduc- 
tions in food prices. It has declined in six 
of the past ten Augusts. 

The index for August was 128.0, down 
0.1 per cent from 128.1 in July but up 
1.1 per cent from 126.6 in August 1960. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, July 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) remained un- 
changed at 114.6 between mid-June and 
mid-July after a jump of one full point 
between mid-May and mid-June. The index 
for July 1960 was 111.1. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their Institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the LABouR GAZETTE. List No. 156 


Annual Reports 


1. CANADA COUNCIL. Fourth Annual Re- 
port for 1960-61. Ottawa, 1961. Pp. 171. 


2. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S CoM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Forty-fourth Annual Re- 
port, Year ended December 31st, 1960. 
[Victoria?] Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 50. 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report, 1960. London, HMSO, 1961. 
Pp. 105. 


4. NEW BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’s CoM- 


PENSATION BOARD. Forty-second Annual Re- 
port, 1960. St. John, 1961. Pp. 36. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951—100. 
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5. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Forty-first Report for the Fiscal Year end- 
ing March 31, 1960. Toronto, Queen’s 
Printer, 1961. Pp. 119. 


6. SASKATCHEWAN. WORKMEN’sS COMPEN- 
SATION BoarpD. Thirty-first Annual Report 
for the Calendar Year, 1960. Regina, 
Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 23. 


Automation 


7. BANKS, OLIVE. The Attitude of Steel- 
workers to Technical Change. Liverpool, 
Liverpool University Press, 1960. Pp. 152. 

Describes and interprets steelworkers’ atti- 
tudes to technical change in their plant. 

8. BUCKINGHAM, WALTER SAMUEL. Auto- 
mation: its Impact on Business and People. 
New York, Harper, 1961. Pp. 196. 

Gives a history of automation and describes 
its impact on industry, small business, jobs, 
working conditions, displacement of workers, 
unemployment, prices, and economic _ growth. 
Examines the broader social implications for 
leisure time, cultural pursuits, etc. 

9. INSTITUTE FOR MOTIVATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH, INC., CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
“Why don’t They buy Computers?” A Moti- 
vational Research Study conducted for 
Modern Office Procedures, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., 1960. Pp. [62]. 
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This study was carried out among the 
management and administrative personnel of 30 
major companies, 24 of which had not installed 
electronic data computers, and 6 of which had 
installed them. Suggests why there may be 
some reluctance to set up the computers and 
how the computer manufacturers can overcome 
this resistance to installing the machines. 

10. MANN, FLOYD CHRISTOPHER. Automa- 
tion and the Worker; a Study of Social 
Change in Power Plants, by Floyd C. Mann 
and L. Richard Hoffman. New York, Holt, 
19604 Ppa2/22 


A study of the attitudes of some workers 
toward management, each other, and their work 
when automation is introduced into their plant. 

11. U.S. CoNnGress. JoINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. New Views on Automation; 
Papers submitted to the Subcommittee on 
Automation and Energy Resources, Joint 
Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
604. 


At head of title: 86th Cong., 2d sess. Joint 
Committee Print. 


The papers in this volume represent the views 
on recent developments in automation of 
specialists and officials in government, industry, 
banking and labour unions. 


Capital 

12. MorGAN, WILLIAM. Survey of Capital 
and Credit in Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies in Great Britain. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1960. Pp. 143. 


“The author, an agricultural economist with 
a special interest in co-operation, examines the 
movement over the past ten years and the finan- 
cial problems of expansion; he analyzes the 
sources and uses of capital and estimates 
future capital needs. This general section is 
followed by studies of selected societies which 
illustrate in some detail the capital and develop- 
ment problems encountered in individual cases.” 


13. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Capital Expansion and Capacity in 
Postwar Manufacturing, by Daniel Creamer. 
New York, 1961. Pp. 88. 


Education 


14. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. 
Post-Secondary Technical Education; Fields 
of Specialization, Job Opportunities. Ottawa, 
1959. Pp. 47. ee 

Includes a list of the location of technician 
courses across Canada. Provides information 
about the engineering and scientific technician 
and areas of employment and job opportunities 
for technicians in 19 different fields. 


15. CANADIAN SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. SCHOOL FINANCE RESEARCH COMMIT- 
TEE. School Finance in Canada; Report. 
M. E. LaZerte, Research Director. [Edmon- 
fon 195 pe 2oe. 

16. OZANNE, RoBERT W. The Wisconsin 
Idea in Workers’ Education. (Madison, 
Wisc., 19602] Pp. [41]-49. 
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Reprinted from  Thirty-fifth Anniversary 
papers, School for Workers, University Exten- 
sion Division, University of Wisconsin. 


17. Witte, Epwin Emit. Labor Educa- 
tion and the Changing Labor Movement. 
[Madison, Wisc., 1960?] Pp. [36]-40. 

Reprinted from  Thirty-fifth Anniversary 


papers, School for Workers, University Exten- 


sion Division, University of Wisconsin. 


Employment Management 


18. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. The Position and Responsibilities of 
the Personnel Department inside Under- 
takings. Documents of a Technical Meeting. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1960. 
Bpys205 


A technical meeting concerning certain 
aspects of industrial relations inside firms was 
convened by the ILO in Geneva in December 
1959. This report contains papers prepared by 
Employer participants; a comparative report 
prepared by the International Labour Office 
based on these papers; and, an extract from the 
report of the Meeting relating to personnel 
departments. 


19. NEwcoms, RoBERT. Employee Com- 
munications in Action [by] Robert Newcomb 
and Marg. Sammons. [1st ed.] New York, 
Harper, 1961. Pp. 337. 

“The phrase ‘communicating with employees’ 
_..is a term coined...to define the processes 
by which the employer and employee talk 
together orally and in print.” Discusses effec- 
tive communication with employees with case 
studies of successful programs. 


Engineers 


20. Horowirz, Morris AARON. Salaries 
and Income of Engineering Teachers, 1960; 
a Study conducted by the Engineering Man- 
power Commission of the Engineers Joint 
Council in cooperation with the American 
Society for Engineering Education. Analysis 
and Report made by Morris A. Horowitz. 
New York, Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission, 1960. Pp. 32. 

« This is principally a supplement to 


‘Professional Income of Engineers, 1960’, a 
Report of the Engineers Joint Council.” 


91. ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL. ENGI- 
NEERING MANPOWER COMMISSION. Profes- 
sional Income of Engineers, 1960. New 
York, 1961. Pp. 51. 


22. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Trends in the Employment and Training of 
Scientists and Engineers, prepared for the 
National Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers [by Howard F. 
Foncannon. Washington, GPO] 1956. Pp. 23. 

A brief examination of the need for more 
scientists and engineers. Outlines the present 
situation, and the future situation if apparent 
trends continue. 


Industrial Relations 
23. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
Industrial Relations Handbook; an Account 
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of British Institutions and Practice relating 
to the Organization of Employers and Work- 
ers in Great Britain; Collective Bargaining 
and Joint Negotiating Machinery; Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration; and Statutory Regula- 
tion of Wages in Certain Industries. [3d] 
Rev. ed. London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. 234. 


24. KaGER, SAM. Anatomy of a Labor 
Arbitration. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs inc., 1961. Pp. 182. 

“This book is an attempt...to let [the 
reader] sit in on a grievance arbitration case, 
to sit in while the parties to a case are deter- 
mining whether there is actually an arbitrable 
issue, to look on while the personnel officer is 
discussing a grievance with the company attor- 
ney, to hear the union counsel and the com- 
pany attorney make preparations for the case, 
and finally to be a spectator at the arbitration 
hearing itself.” 

25. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Division. Labor- 
Management Developments—Challenge to 
the Nation. Excerpts from Key Addresses 
at NAM’s 55th Congress of American In- 
dustry. New York, 1961. Pp. 36. 

Partial Contents: The Challenge of Better 
Labor-Management Relations from the Man- 
agement Viewpoint, by L. A. Peterson. The 
Challenge of Better Labor-Management Rela- 
tions from the Union Viewpoint, by Arthur J. 
Goldberg (now U.S. Secretary of Labor). The 


Meaning and Impact of Automation (a panel 
discussion). 


Industry 


26. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SociaAL AFFAIRS. Establish- 
ment of Industrial Estates in Under- 
developed Countries. New York, United 
Nations, 1961. Pp. 50. 

Industrial estates are equivalent to planned 
or organized industrial tracts, districts or parks, 
or industrial zones or industrial subdivisions. 

Contents: Objectives and Policies in De- 
veloped Countries (U.S.A., Great Britain, and 
Italy). Objectives and Policies in Under- 
developed Countries (India, Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Brazil, Nigeria, and Pakis- 
tan). The Role of Industrial Estates in Indus- 
trialization Policies. Industrial Estates as a 
Means of promoting Small-Scale Industry. 

27. UNITED NATIONS. STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Patterns of Industrial Growth. Apercu de 
Vexpansion industrielle, 1938-1958. New 
York, United Nations, 1960. Ppi Avie 


Industry—Location 


The following four surveys were prepared 
by the Industrial Development Branch, Depart- 
ment of Industry and Development of Alberta, 
in Edmonton in 1961. 

28. Town of Forest Lawn. Rev. March 
1961. 


29. Town of Fort Macleod. Rev. Feb- 
ruary 1961. 
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30. Town of Jasper Place. Rev. Novem- 
ber 1960. 


31. Town of Lacombe. Rev. February 
1961. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


32. COMMERCE CLEARING House. New 
1961 Minimum Wage Law with Explanation. 
“Fair Labor Standards Act with 1961 
Amendments.” Signed into Law by the Pre- 
sident, May 5, 1961. Public Law 87-30. 
Chicago, 1961. Pp. 128. 

Text of act: p. 100-126. The 1961 amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act contain 
expanded coverage of the minimum wage, 
overtime pay and other provisions. 

33. SHAFI, MOHAMMAD. Factories Act, 
1934 with Commentary; containing the Text 
of the Factories Act, 1934 with Useful Com- 
mentary, making Clear to Employers and 
Employees Their Rights and Duties under 
the Law. Karachi, Bureau of Labour Pub- 
lications, 1961. Pp. 92. 


Labour Organization 


34. HOFFMAN, MILEs E. A Contemporary 
Analysis of a Labour Union; Development, 
Structure, Functions: International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL-CIO. Washington, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, c1961. Pp. 29. 

Discusses union structure, union programs 
and union administration. 

35. NATIONAL MARITIME UNION’ OF 
AMERICA. Proceedings of the Convention 
held in New York, October 3rd to 7th, 
1960. New York, 1960. Pp. 198. 


36. TRADES UNION CoNnGrREsS. What the 
TUC is doing, 1961. London, 1961. Pp. 44. 


37. WALKER, IVAN LAWRENCE. 2000 
Casualties; a History of the Trade Unions 
and the Labour Movement in the Union of 
South Africa. Joint authors: Ivan L. Walker 
[and] Ben Weinbren. Johannesburg, South 
Africa Trade Union Council, 1961. Pp. 387. 


Labour Supply 


38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Employ- 
ment Outlook for Professional Personnel 
in Scientific and Technical Fields, 1960- 
1962. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 35. 


39. ILLINOIS. STATE EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE. Decatur Blueprint for Manpower, 1960- 
1965. Report of a Survey of Manpower 
Requirements and Training Resources in 
Macon County, Illinois. Chicago, 1961. 
[ioe ae 


A report of skilled manpower requirements 
and training resources of Macon County in 
Illinois. 
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40. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SE- 
curiry. Unemployment in Major Areas; 
Work Force, Total Employment and Unem- 
ployment in 150 Major Employment Cen- 
ters, January 1961, November 1960, January 
1960. Washington, 1961. Pp. 17. 


41. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Training 
and Utilization of Manpower Resources. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Manpower of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Eighty-sixth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion on S. 3555, a Bill relating to the 
Training and Utilization of the Manpower 
Resources of the Nation, and for Other 
Purposes. December 14 and 16, 1960. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 167. 


The hearings looked into these questions 
among others: “To what extent should the 
Federal Government concern itself with the 
manpower field, both demand and supply, 
education and training; professional and skilled 
occupations; public, military, and private sec- 
tors? What priority should be attached to the 
various manpower problems which deserve 
Federal consideration?” 


Labouring Classes 


42. AFRICAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
ist, Lacos, NIGERIA, 1960. Record of Pro- 
ceedings. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1961. Pp. 310. 

Conference held December 5 to 16, 1960. 


43. CoLE, GorpoN H. Ed. Labor’s Story 
as reported by the American Labor Press. 
Edited by Gordon H. Cole, Leon Stein 
[and] Norman L. Sobol. Glen Cove, IN:Y... 
Community Publishers, 1961. Pp. 348. 


Quotes from articles, news stories and edi- 
torials that appeared in labour union papers 
between 1955 and 1960. Topics covered include 
collective bargaining, apprenticeship, safety, 
productivity, unemployment civil liberties, etc. 


44. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
A4tu, GENEVA, 1960. Record of Proceedings. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1960. 
Poi 9 E. 


45, ONTARIO FARMER-LABOUR CONFER- 
ENCE. Report of the Second Farmer-Labour 
Conference, Port Elgin, June 18-19, 1960. 
Toronto, Ontario Federation of Labour, 
1960. Pp. 46. 


Sponsored by the Farmer-Labour Co-ordinat- 
ing Council and the Farmer-Labour Committee 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour. 


46. SHAFI, MOHAMMAD. Annual Review 
of Labour Problems, 1960; a Critical and 
Objective Review of the Labour Problems 
confronting Pakistan during 1960. Karachi, 
Bureau of Labour Publications, 1961. Pp. 
59. 


Contains articles that appeared in the monthly 
Eastern Worker during the period September 
1959 to December 1960. 
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The editorials that have been reprinted in 
this book deal with labour policy, administra- 


tion, legislation and the trade union movement 
in Pakistan. 


47. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
The 1959 Steel Strike; a Triumph of Unity 
and Democracy. Pittsburgh, [1961?] Pp. 64. 


A review of the 1959 steel strike in the U.S., 
which lasted 116 days and involved 540,000 
workers. A number of issues were involved, 
including wages, insurance and health, pension 
and special retirement allowance, cost-of-living 
adjustments, supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits, and work rules. 


Management 


48. LIVERPOOL. UNIVERSITY. DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Management in 
Britain, a General Characterisation, by I. C. 
McGivering, D. G. J. Matthews [and] W. H. 
Scott. Liverpool, Liverpool University Press, 
19600.. Pp. 157. 


Discusses the nature of management in 
Britain and management’s relations with labour. 


49. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Careers in Business Management; an Over- 
all View of Management Positions in Private 
Industry with Emphasis on Beginning Jobs 
and Ladders of Advancement: Nature of 
Work, Training required, Entry and Ad- 
vancement, Employment Outlook, Earnings. 
Washington, U.S. Veterans Administration, 
1960. Pp. 20. 


Social Security 


50. CLARK, RoBERT M. Some Reflections 
on Economic Security for the Aged in 
Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1961. Pp. [325]-366. 


Reprinted from Canadian Issues: Essays in 
Honour of Henry F. Angus, edited by Robert 
M. Clark. 


51. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIvISION. Social 
Security in Britain. London, 1961. Pp. [42]. 


52. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Cost of Social Security, 1949-1957. Geneva, 
1961. Pp. 238. (Text in English, French and 
Spanish. ) 


Miscellaneous 


53. CANADA. BUREAU. OF _ STATISTICS. 
Municipal Finance Reporting Manual. [3d 
ed.] Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 337: 

Contents.—Pt. 1. Financial statements of mun- 
icipal corporations.—Pt. 2. Municipal account- 
ing terminology—Pt. 3. Assessments, area, 
population and road and street statistics.—Pt. 
4. Financial statements of municipal super- 
annuation or pension funds. 

54. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON PUB- 
LICATIONS. Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1961. 2 volumes. 

Volume 2 includes appendices. M. Grat- 
ton O’Leary, chairman. 

(Contin ued on page 1092) 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5-—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 19, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
SSsSssssSsSssSsSS99sasS9$90 SSS 


Prairie | British 





pe int Atlantic . 
Canada Region Quebec | Ontario Region | Columbia 

WhetLabour Norte? te ek ee 6,704 616 1, 832 2,457 1,194 605 
NE GN 2 Salter anark aco Se ee ke 4,959 470 1,391 1, 768 877 453 
Womens. 55575 575k. Pe, eee 1,745 146 441 689 317 152 
1A OV OATS nerey whet ate ie ey, ene os ee 799 91 242 258 149 59 
2024 VORTS: w, che Pe ety. a ee ee ee 847 87 269 282 146 63 
Rae VORTS.U es eb cart oe 2 et ee ee 2,944 244 815 1,103 506 276 
Ab hdivenrs. A ONE Ok hens) vel Oe eee 1, 887 171 459 724 345 188 
Gosyearsiand overt acre tee ee 227 23 47 90 48 19 
Employed ease sree ae a 5 EE es et ee 6,381 574 1,716 2,362 1,162 567 
Meu oes cine see ee ee 4,692 432 1,294 1,692 853 421 
Women, . aan... Sea ne. eee ae 1,689 142 422 670 309 146 

A Sricultural, tk gases oui tookiatee eee 803 62 157 207 344 33 
Non-A gricultural. :. #144030 epee ee 5,578 512 1,559 2,155 818 534 
Paid Workerstoir) pela te>, . See tek, Meee 5, 147 455 1,415 2,033 765 479 
TOM sion: . Recital «cee een cae te 3, 650 331 1,031 1,415 523 350 

Womenat ft, Saino. ae 1,497 124 384 618 242 129 
Unemplovedccccck jocee Boao ose caren Sac ape. 323 42 116 95 32 38 
A 27 hae serene NR ARR det Aya gM a Len 267 38 97 76 24 32 
Womenie;:, Ab, ae. eee ele eee 56 * 19 19 _ ; 
Persons Not in the Labour Force................... Ob, 000 598 1,598 1,766 863 512 
Men, errr ae eee ee, RE Eee 1,036 136 302 316 168 114 
WVOMOn” Sach Se . dees Oh. abe 4,301 462 1,296 1, 450 695 398 


ee ee ee EE ee eee 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sources: DBS Labour Force Survey 


eee SS SS eee 








August July August 
1961 1961 1960 

Mga): UNGTAPLO VOCs 000 vc cnn <eestaiste es. Able seelata vialla Alalels Detebelelins ormieiei/ale TMilashan eek Wes amines 323 354 352 

On temporary lavot? upto BU Gaye ind. k te titecen se tinacee SsdiAby nein nee h0 5 v2 21 30 

Without work and seeking Work.............cceseeceseee neers cence e rence seecenes 301 333 322 

Seeking full-time work..............cceceee sense eee nent e erence nen ences 280 31 5 

ee ee nor ye ks RD Mer eB OD 6 oo sca, 21 23 st 
Seeking under 1 Month... 2-2... 6. occas enn nsec enneseec rece ccncreseesencres: 70 4 

Soaking 1-3 MONthS.... 0.0.02. sce c cence earns ete e racer er cene teases seneees 114 100 138 

Seeking 46 months............02c. serene nec recs teee sees ewes ewennccereees 44 49 48 

Seeking more than 6 months............. esses cece eee cere e erence eet eens 73 80 53 





a 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Norm: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Total 


Quarterly Totals® 
















Trans- 
ee ae e persion, 3 oan pinenee Supple- 
on eae anu- torage onstruc- ublic ervices | men- 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade (Gmeluding| tary oe 

Communi- Govern- | Labour 

cation) ment) | income 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 13 1k 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 Oks 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....} 552 5, 103 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5, 200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 

1960— 
ulyeeeceeee ce 46.3 435.3 TBE, Oe Vorcaveie ts cth Chee sp ocahiitre tes nace tr euterciies ee te come ip sieeer 1,578.9 
‘Augustess «> «- 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5 | 1,282.7 | 232.9 | 1,592.3 
September...| 46.9 442.0 BSF lara chew sah Pate ie nite discs |S wists te > cvsee slat areas naeowtennse Seren anaes oe 1,620.7 
October...... 45.7 437.5 ET De be eatosis sk fee eon cost [tM nce a > kal aeivastet Perens een ibee on 1,599.8 
November...| 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 | 1,319.2 | 235.5 | 1,573.7 
December....| 44.3 422.6 14d 7 cece, cco ec Ose vice its ot oe Some] ghee naa a ene ee meet 1,529.4 
1961— 

Janvaryeee- 44,2 420.0 VAC hI coe chats «coad fatate vis stein sol |eecintn sie cies = oe siem etas |e ee eee Tee ee See 1,494.3 
February 44,4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 1,327.4 235.7 | 1,502.3 
March....... 44.5 427.1 TADe BW Ws cle cs ai se cio t:tiare|acnte d@iace ore lpotetie’s Atal greraamare aaa |meceiaiclat: 51a 
EA DTIL eerie: 43.2 431.5 PAB a VW ooice Soa: cn Vinsis bats winre'ad| saber eouiere wif erelesala tye all aig earners mate, 1,536.2 
Mayen aieleioks 45.7 443.1 151.2 62. 4* 356.0* 84. 6* 679.2*| 1,382.0*} 242.3* 1,592.7 
jittiterds Suomen 46.2 458.1 TUS sex ctereicaa sas aecicce oven’ |i bain eyeveermces| eo eiwralsyt a fag sto UA eee tuner] Re SSeS) ag 1,659.2 
July. 46.1 450.1 iC ad | Reena (meyers Prue ra Cat ong) cra. Es) i 1,644.6 














@) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 
(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining col- 
umns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at July 1961 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,903,197. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somwehat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C=3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Industrial Composite Manufacturing 

Index Numbers (1949=100)@) Index Numbers (1949=100) 
—_—_—_—_—___—_————___————_| Average Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Weekly Wages Weekly Wages 


Employ- |Aggregate Employ- |Aggregate 


Wages and ages and 
ment Payrolls and Salaries ment Payrolls and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
1955S 406 eee Se eee 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
OD Gea cvcet ete aor 120.7 182.0 150.0 64. 44 115.8 176.8 Webs 7/ 66.71 
LOO aka ae eee Ce Pen ae 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
LOO 822 Se. Meee ene meee 117.9 194.1 163.9 70. 43 109.8 182.7 165.3 12.67 
Lt ee eee SN gee ae 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 glial 193.3 172.5 75. 84 
1960 
JULY: s Riser ap ae Pats cea ees 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
Auguste’ Sana eee 12371 291.0 176.8 75.94 1 9 199.7 176.5 77.62 
Septem berwessee ese eee ipey a 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
October 4220 1205 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
INGVieIn DeLee nen eee 119.7 214.5 177.9 76. 43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
December ene eee 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 ive2 77.92 
1961 
JANUALY oe Or eae 111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
February WG 202.5 181.1 77.80 104.6 193.5 182.5 80.24 
Manel s scr. cot oc eee 1 Ui ee 202.3 180.7 77.64 104.9 194.4 182.8 80.36 
ADI Leet om en 112.6 206.3 181.8 78.12 105.4 196.7 184.1 80.95 
Soe. 117.2 214.6 181.6 78.90 108.4 201.8 183.6 80.72 
June kes ee ee: Ae 121.3 223.6 182.8 78.00 TheZ 208.1 184.6 81.17 
Jiwlivgh opnees cb cated vee 122.4 225.0 182.3 78.32 110.7 205.3 182.8 80.38 


Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) F inance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


























Employment Average Weekly Wages 
A Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea 

June May June June May June 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
Newiound lander os annntadsthe sae ie tea sce cn cele isle 141.5 L759 145.2 71.79 71.75 67.88 
Pe het Uidwart island We yc. to elon hehe 145.8 131.9 139.6 57.59 56.37 54.40 
IN eng STROOD cies 6 ad Oe CM bo Une UD Scattered 5 97.3 96.3 103.5 64.64 64. 66 62.93 
Re crs cet he Oh Bae eck wskeags oo 108.3 99.2 107.3 63.11 61.38 62.08 
aS A ee ee ey eo 138.2 116.6 123.7 75.60 75.26 72.28 
(OMIT LO es cas dtc aene Fie Sal gba cy OREM MERE hee CR ccc clk 120.6 118.3 121.9 81.79 81.17 78.86 
Ace ee ee ae 2 a rh 119.2 109.9 114.5 74.05 72.79 72.71 
SiN llesH ROAM n abe bo bea © 5 AIDEN oS on eee? arp didn 130.6 125.4 Ige.0 75.44 73.42 71.69 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 161.2 153.7 160.2 81.04 79.54 77.75 
British Columbia (including Yukon).........-....--- 115.5 112.3 119.2 85. 82 85.35 83.82 
Canad ae hon aa ee ares ays ee 121.9 117.2 123.0 78.59 78.00 75.74 
Urban Areas 

Shiv GENTE ooh oe ea nave dee Reb Goon oltre > amie ce o aan 136.6 128.5 139.9 59.36 59.37 55. 80 
SACI oc cove cS Acme ig Retna ns RAIDS eile + of aE le © 84.8 88.8 90.0 76.08 79.37 76.16 
leant 5 Vera Cae ans amiaradin cs 4 cinema nos Goo 120.7 122.0 118.5 65.50 63.71 62.12 
Gye ite opie Re a a en tes elena nine gens cece 107.7 102.5 98.3 61.43 60. 23 60.19 
SPAT ARM coe e Sau cae ne) Ornee ee Sec ccamramionon cen, cai 104.0 101.8 106.0 62.55 60.53 62.41 
@hicoutimi--Jonguiere eygq--.9-ce-28+ 00> ore = 113.1 109.8 122.4 95. 82 95.05 96.71 
(is se ae) Ts Se er oe eee eo Se 115.5 113.3 115.9 67.10 67.37 62.58 
Sih Psd MAG Wann Coho ac a5 noo bole cr AeeGrne ono cReeRteGiens AID 0 Choke 102.4 98.6 102.1 65.90 64.97 62.28 
SHevegacitegnlar, dy panos amie Onn Gb Lieto ios aici 103.6 104.5 109.3 89.27 85.01 82.69 
UP Sn TRee OEICAl goto tory Sosa pub OnCnON Gites CEs Hee =o CAI RS ce 115.4 bilo! iieo 76.45 72.89 69.84 
MOMMA ONG vallewee ek. y Mee eR: siang acPe RI) = sce otek. = 76.7 74.9 76.3 62.34 63.10 60. 47 
Montrose ee ner ee EE teers a4 > Deemer sies 124.9 123. 1 125.8 77.56 77.18 74.25 
tba we — ll ull eee att the Pas aa cle iG ere «el secs «+ 129.9 127.6 128.4 73.61 72.42 69.93 
USGIETEHIOING, aige Oo 0 TED OR DOO Oe RIEe eos Wien i Otro 123.5 120.4 114.2 76.11 76.98 74.33 
PeteeOrOMC Rees. ee Gained ote sig Reese GEER 90.4 90.4 97.7 85.48 86.88 83.73 
MUNA reatk tc .o. be cead hb oiG GRID nn Oo cin rie ies gio '> or 173.4 175.6 183.6 91.68 90. 40 86.82 
A UARATUOL Go oe ook A OHO n Tn eon een cro agian 132.5 130.6 131.2 82.31 81.66 79.38 
le ibyaael orn, Oe. 28 pectin ed ob 5 Gmciceetoma.;qminraigis sic oc; Gore 109.7 108.3 114.1 87.34 86.59 83.56 
aint Matinee eeeaal. « Mrdhatiata «ief: = fersaetar> oes Woo oho wfelele ° 108.9 107.0 109.7 89.63 88. 87 85.69 
INfaesies, PERS, (Sea obac nde neepmcnn 5.0 umurmgan oon aon 100.7 99.0 104.2 80.05 81.16 77.16 
STAT PLOT Cm gee cietd othe oSeehe =O a ME cgelgr sere oe ac sahols o's 81.9 82.5 80.9 74.05 74. 83 70.58 
(GIA Oss oo oneh oogde mts one 5 Dalene 7 => ego ae Gb ona 12301 119.9 123.4 73.42 ROME 70.76 
(Call ree eRe St Staats 0 ce eh Sharm inrnts areiay eta ais. 107.8 106.1 120.3 71.02 70.04 67.68 
Ghai eles. 0h Laake ee obo me ile oto oinrin, Sic ear ia 124.0 WA ay 122.8 74.78 73.01 72.46 
hive eVhiaid,..o. Gos Gann Goo Cer Oeee PA eo GmpD ame anc Coe 148.4 146.6 147.0 91.65 91.48 89.11 
GeareNeaTTO i, Ang Oe SUSE AD On CO OORT: mccin ARG Oi cn inci 93.0 91.5 96.4 70.54 70.90 69.50 
TAC OL ENR = Sacks st Stoel: = See te oreo sisi ole sabe ee BES 128.3 127.2 74.97 74.12 12500 
GIT Uk Aan ber ob pins oot |, Gees ite crc Ginna iors Oia 128.6 126.2 128.9 101.23 101. 49 97.83 
AiG Toldon, oh odie | BO eIen enc Doers Of o OE ano cicero 74.5 74.4 79.4 88. 86 88.16 86.48 
UGA CmNLATIObe ache cciss fats ooh. eins + els « ossicles 143.7 139.8 141.3 98.08 104. 43 91.65 
Wt. William—Pt. Arthur.........-5.222 sees erence 114.3 110.0 113.9 80.77 80.47 78.98 
Winn per eens igme veins eit ctietarsrare = cciogrt as 3 state -icte Serie 1isei 110.8 113.6 71.43 70.04 69.67 
Dey as. eee tee mapas Aes 2 a wee Ns 143.0 138.9 136.0 73.15 71.92 68. 82 
ala GOOG | ae Meet eles le eo eiehe =a crrdecxtas be oreo oleae ely 2 148.2 145.3 144.3 70.97 69.38 67.99 
Taya WaaVeWR oN, NE Mane beeen: sateen oe cen or die ort aoe 194.3 187.0 191.0 75.91 74.59 72,82 
Cal gary eo ae: <8 een st es SPE eelee O° 177.9 173.0 176.5 17.06 75.61 74.05 
RUM eecie Oee e e Oe bo e mit ioe ote cierto crane 113.4 iiteal 116.2 84.17 83.76 81 81 
AG esta. ROT Sate Os nn on er eerien oR Gece eo o. Onn 109.6 107.3 111.9 Wise) 76.43 75.18 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls’”’ 









































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry eae = 
June May June June May June 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ $ 
Mira int ote rears bial oe cnc ee oe oe Se 119.6 117.4 122.1 95.47 95. 82 94,13 
Metal mining J¥o...2. 20 An dee eee eee. 135.2 132.8 140.3 98.15 98.22 97.11 
a1 Mac: Gh, SARE CAN TAMMIE Sts Mevcemye tree te eRe 72.8 71.8 75.4 78.53 79.37 («80 
Other imietalbiy...5.. aa aon. « daeeice ee ae eee 193.3 189.7 200.9 105.03 104.86 104.02 
Wels x5 oR ihe tails. SE ee Oe 84.0 85.3 86.1 97.15 95.71 94.75 
Coal, Tait itiss s eee nt on: de eee ae 40.6 45.8 43.9 (8.02 74,22 71.92 
Oiland matural gas. @2. 99.....0 saat eee eee 270.9 255.5 267.9 12251 112.29 110. 87 
Nontmetaliee om...) dab deh «eee ee 152.8 141.5 144.3 82.09 85. 87 79.92 
Manulacturing) 1.054 4000 ios oe 111.0 108.4 112.2 81.27 89. 72 78.23 
Durabletgoodscs secrete hee tee iilaea 111.0 116.9 87.49 86. 94 83.79 
Non-dursiblefeoods ss nme ae ee see eee 108.9 106.2 108.3 75.92 75.26 73.18 
Hoodvandybeverages = tnt amt. eas parce eee 118.6 112.0 119.1 (Pell 71.96 69.90 
Meatiproducts: ..£. eee he ores oe eee 137.9 134.8 140.1 84.93 82.55 79.92 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 95.1 82.5 104.0 63.57 64.69 57. 82 
Graiminillsproducts sven aele eee ae eee 102.7 102.0 104.9 79.46 79.05 77.80 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.9 110.1 113.2 69.06 68.25 68.49 
Distillediandimalt lvquorsy.. see. ee 102.6 100.9 105.9 98.56 96.37 94.38 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............+-.-s 81.4 79.0 79.5 82.60 82.27 79.45 
Rubber products:. #0 ccc en eee 100.3 97.3 102.0 84.00 82.22 79.69 
heather products...4:, fee. ae ee ee 86.9 86.0 82.7 Dae 53.86 51.57 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-. 94.3 92.4 90.2 51.54 51.00 48, 82 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.4 Wee THlatss 64.44 63.83 61.90 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 70.6 70.2 69.4 61.62 59.57 57.43 
Wooltlentgoods-<.. 5.705 ee kde eee ee 62.4 60.8 63.0 61.19 60.94 59.25 
Synthetic textiles andisilk.........).......2..... 84.1 82.4 84.2 69.93 71.20 68.71 
Clothing (textile and fur).%)...3. ..25ens 2. Ae. 8. 89.4 88.4 88.4 49.79 49.12 47.00 
Men's*clovhing). 6.5 ern 4). eee ee eee 91.6 90.5 90.7 48.32 47.83 46.23 
Women siclothing is eer een 96.1 95.0 91.4 50.55 50.16 46.39 
EG POG USAR. sake oe etch Cena ae ee 70.2 70.1 70.6 50.03 49.26 47.06 
Wood products: 5.4. tee) ca eee ee. 108.8 104.6 109.9 69.87 69.16 66. 84 
Sawand planing mills! .,.0.o 5 eee 8. oe 114.1 108.0 113.0 71.80 71.30 69.21 
RATE US thers ecohie year eer: ee OS ot ee 109.5 108.1 111.8 67.69 66.61 63.61 
Other wood-products: sts ..04:. 2 fates: kee Se7) 81.2 91.5 62.40 61.88 60.52 
Paper products’ .,ckck nti anke eee ee 127.4 123.8 127.1 95.91 94.25 91.86 
wipvand paper mulls cee a ee es eee 128.8 124.8 129.0 103.52 1015 72 98. 84 
Other paperiproducta,--.... hanes. ee 124.0 12053 122)..7 77.39 76. 26 74.51 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 124.5 123.8 12523) 87.61 87.31 85.00 
Tron andisteel products, 7. ..s..hoeer«s. vane 105.1 iG el 108.5 92.40 92.46 88.53 
Avgercolheevipeyll iaaya) TaN) casa adonecovnnneson on 67.8 67.0 71.9 93.59 93.68 90.69 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 148.8 146.9 169.8 93.76 93.54 89.16 
Hardware and tools jibes. fe wee onde Tees 100.2 100.2 99.4 82.15 81.44 82.16 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 97.3 92.1 97.3 79.52 78.16 76.98 
Tron CAS UII 25 os): fens eames anags © coke eedekienss a. arte ee 91.3 88.5 91.9 88.17 86. 40 83.56 
Machinery, industrial *iye... 0 Seen kee 115.4 WG. 7 119.5 88.28 88.15 85.14 
LIMAnyenonian Gusteel sas. seen aes eee nee 119.7 117.4 120.0 106.03 109.34 98.89 
Sheet metal producta, >... 5. esse chee tee e. 109.2 105.3 IPS F/ 91.63 90.29 89.75 
Wire and Wite products... 2: secant Gomer: idl ti 110.8 118.9 94.22 92.00 89.97 
Transportation CQUlIpIMentyta ae. Moen eee 106.9 107.0 We 92.39 90. 87 87.97 
Airoralt and parts: Mee a. house eee 5. 258.2 258. 4 DOD 95.24 95.37 91.84 
Motor wehteles:. 44.00) sc: $2, een ee 105.3 106.1 114.4 103.85 100.10 97.47 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 102.8 104.0 105.2 90.41 91.08 85.99 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 55.2 53.6 66.4 83.81 80.99 80.15 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 130.7 130.4 132.2 83.46 81.56 80.73 
Non-ferrous metal products......0:!5)...:0.s.0.0.. 126.5 123.7 1252 93.30 93.13 90.97 
Alomumuma mroducta. ott ee ewes ae 141.2 136.9 147.3 89.13 90.04 85. 83 
Brass and copper PYOGUCUE! cise wc caen. ae ae a 103.4 101.3 103.9 89.48 87.57 83.88 
Smelting and‘rofining. Jan we ao eee 147.4 144.2 157.0 101.08 101.20 99.67 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 133.4 129.6 i35e0 88.16 87.64 84.88 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 99.9 97.7 107.1 95.71 94.91 92.88 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 228.7 220.0 219.6 86. 45 86.71 82.31 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 145.7 138.9 149.6 85.61 85.30 79.76 
Cliyuproduets,.i%is08h) ao ets eee aa Ce 93.6 88. 4 93.8 78.89 Thats 73.99 
Glass and glass products... .. 0s. <s.e.ee.0cc... 160.3 154.0 158.4 80.47 80.98 Cosel 
Products of petroleum: and'coal -scemencnce spe 139.3 138.7 140.7 116.71 117.44 117.54 
Petroleum refining and products................. 142.2 141.4 143.7 117.49 118.24 118.41 
Chemical products. 3s, Seems ae eee pone 133.0 Usti5 of 94.55 94.85 91.22 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.9 119.4 120.5 80. 86 82.81 80.92 
Acids alkalis andsalta.. 5) -5./.4. eee ee 158.3 156.6 160.8 106.57 107.53 101.79 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 138.2 136.3 130.2 71.61 71.40 70.44 
Construction............ ¢ eee ass a eae ave mia ee ORE 133.7 123.1 147.3 83. 06 81.27 78.25 
Building and general engineering................... 127.3 T1736 135.3 89. 62 87.92 85.57 
Highways, bridcesvandistrects. ese eaaeee 144.4 Page 166.9 73.41 71.38 68.50 
Electric and motor transportation................. 137.9 134.9 134.9 83.56 82.70 79.96 
Service .a5 5 este leah ean aoe nie trae exe eee 154.2 148.8 149.5 55.27 55.29 52.50 
Hotels wud Testalirants.. 5c. 6. ieee eee amen 136.8 129.3 138.7 42.05 42.14 40.74 
Laundries and dry cleaning Dlanitisunes.. een 125.2 123.4 117.6 48.86 48.58 47.07 
Industrial composite. ..................00ccccceeee 121.0 117.2 123.0 78.59 78. 00 75.74 
ee ee ee See eee 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


en 











Index Number of 
c Hours Average Average Average Weekly 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949-100) 
Per week | Earnings Wages 
Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 
Monthly Average 1955..........-.2- eee ener e reese 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Monthly Average 1956............2- 6 seer e eee eres 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Monthly Average 1957........---2-.ese sere eters 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958......---.-.-.-eeer eee e ees 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly Average 1959........----- +e see ee reece: 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

TOGO lon ee aa Sead cs hee ae Geaaass Fie Sa 40.6 eng 72.01 W205 134.9 
(AMET) 8 Seto Roe eaetane secrets Spears Creer a 40.5 1.76 71.46 171.2 133.3 
ONL EM Mel eg Acree se be oh te dein ae Ste fe? 40.9 bag hel 72.30 173.4 134.0 
(October re ae ree tee 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
IN fen Si NPs 45 OSE ROBHEe OSrn ae? So ampmrmnen c 40.6 ofl 72.82 174.5 134.6 
ibleeanwel eee eS de ee ue ee ey ae Aeon re oc 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

LOGT AMUAE Ye Li yaess arate oars se sch gr ae a genie + 40.1 ilesfesil T2000 174.3 135.2 
TO DEURTY coe dea <b oe a ob ur we ste et 40.4 1,82 72.40 175.9 136.2 
IMiENRanE > Grae Giese ee Sata Gey Ut eae moo ma 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 
Soul Seni Betas eee oe ane oe ae 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 
i. igi a re eee eee none te 40.5 1.84 74,44 178.3 138.3 
IETREIRS, + Sot epee nese Oe Oo c ao omen vot ae 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 
Nt a eee eo erieet yee g oP ay a eee 40.6 1.82 73.99 177.3 137.3 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Larnings, D.B.S., page il. 


* Revised. 
+ Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Weekly 





Hours 
Industry 
June | May 
1961 1961 
no. no. 
Mining. 2320 28 heed e  e ee eeeaee 42.2} 42.1 
Metal mining. oc. econ eee ee 42.5 | 42.4 

Old es ss nwahe chee ee ene 43.1} 43.6 

Other métaliecjene cer ee eee ee ee 42.3 42.0 

Buels: 5 cieheierues aerase uote eo ae eee 41.4 | 40.4 
Coal. 75 Foe eeeee esas on + Oe eee 41.2 41.0 
Oil andmnaturalivas: es eee ee eee 41.6 | 39.3 
Non-metalicnror eee ne eco eee 41.9 42.8 
Manufacturing <0 eros eee 41.0] 40.5 
IDurablejroods*sccneece eee 41.2 40.8 
INon-durable*coods#.7-s) a nen eee aiee 40.8 | 40.1 
Hoodtandsbeverages:... ne eee eee ee eens 42.4 | 40.9 
Meatiproducts 612-00 asec nr acre 42.5 | 41.4 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.4 | 38.9 
Grainmailliproducts seasons 42.7 | 43.1 
Bread and other bakery products........... 43.4 | 42.6 
Distilledsliquorssesscmer nace eee tee re 41.4] 40.0 
Maltiliquorsassessee eee eee. 41.1 39.4 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 40.06 | 40.4 
Rubber productsy. ene nce eae ee 41.4] 40.6 
Leather products en epee eee 40.1 39.4 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.C | 39.1 
OtherjJeatherproducts,,...5..saenss0ce sue. 40.6 | 39.9 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.0 | 41.6 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.5 | 39.3 
Woollentcoods*:. ties &. tees eee ie aires 43.7 43.4 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 42.6 | 43.4 
Clothing (textilovand fur). 6... cak nenccwae 37.9 Slat! 
Mon’s Clothing a2, 93: tia... cxtohecreranccn Clieae | Sas 7 
Women ’sielot iin passerine tiene pean eee eae 36.2 36.3 
Knit goods ate. non on seer em enee 40.8 40.1 
*Woodsproductsaees ..5..-neiee a eee ee ee 41.6 40.8 
paw and planing mills... ..0ee ea. beanamete. 41.0 | 40.3 
Ermine yey ppc sks ccc eee Pie eee 42.7 41.8 
Other wood products.c..c<.sasee ochu cane ces, 43.0] 41.6 
iPaper productsvreay. 1 Agha cette mee cere 41.5 | 40.9 

edbapemite joiotepsaauley | ake sdabcaunencwess. 41.5 | 40.9 

Other paper products... ccnsaesen bolcarccaen 41.5 | 41.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.2 38.7 
*Iron and steal produtta......210ehecote incense 41.1 | 40.9 

Agricultural implements, co... en0c. eb colon 40.0 | 40.0 

Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.9 | 40.6 

Hardware and Goole tee, sam tes nk eh 42.2 41.9 

Heating and cooking appliances,............ 40.5 40.0 

Tron eagbinipset ose .ds, hansen ha eee oe oe 41.8 | 40.7 

Machinerysindustrialeeneee. oe lanes 41.8 41.5 

Timaryuron and steel ce lerkcctwncee cin 40.2 | 41.1 
Sheet. metal products, «.ceswacs. Bowden 41.7 | 40.7 

ire and wire products.............0.0.ee0e 42.2 | 41.6 

*Transportation equipment................... 40.8 40.3 
Aircraftrand parts ic, aaaue: eo bondeele Hale 7 42.1 
Motor veliclesa ti. fyanccbe. «ch caeen 41.7 40.2 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 40.4 | 40.6 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 89.4 | 39.1 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.2 39.1 

*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 40.6 | 40.6 
Aluminum productas) spe seen sen ee 41.6 | 41.7 
Brass and copper products.................. 41.6 40.9 
Smelting and:refinng..:6....2cscesed nck, 40.0 | 40.2 

*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 41.0] 40.5 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 41.2 | 40.7 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.7 | 40.0 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

NCES Telsteereseretelein we 2 ene cele ER 40.1 39.8 
Wirecnd eablesees Sear e nc coee 43.4 | 42.0 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.6 | 40.3 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 43.6 | 48.4 
Clay prodinetacien4- See ee cee 43.7 | 42.7 
Glass and glass products................... 4057 Wade? 

Products of petroleum and coal............... ATOM ete 

Chemicaliproduetssy. ics) eee 4152) 4174 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.1 40.4 
Acids, alkalis and salts..................... ATe2 | 41-0 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 41.1 40.8 

Construction. co .5. 4 ee ee 41.7 | 39.7 

Building and general engineering,...2.....000. 40.8 39.3 

Highways, bridges and streets............... 43.2 40.4 

Electric and motor transportation............ 43.7 | 43.4 

CEVICD AN ses ak ohn tune hoe Lee 39.0} 38.8 
Hotels and restaurants.............ese.06..., 39.0 | 38.8 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.0 40.1 


*Durable manufactured goods industries, 
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Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 

June | June | May | June | June | May | June 

1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

42.0) 2.12 | 2.12 | 2.10 | 89.38 | 89.08 | 88.06 
42.5 2.20 2.20 2.18 | 93.45 | 93.17 92.55 
43.5 1.69 1.70 1.66 | 72.91 | 74.14 72,29 
42.1 2.39 2.39 2.38 | 101.23]/100.38 | 100.38 
40.4 1.99 1.96 1.97 | 82.20 | 79.48 79.74 
40.3 1.75 SATA) Loa le GSalmeero 69.88 
40.5 2.32 2.30 2.36 | 96.68 | 92.26 95.46 
41.8 | 1.92) 1.95 | 1.87 | 80.63 | 83/32 1 78°39 
40.4 {| 1.83} 1.84] 1.79 | 75.07 | 74.44 | 72.19 
40.7 1.99 1.99 1.93 | 81.99 | 81.36 78.48 
40.1 1.68 1.70 1.65 | 68.72 | 68.04 66.13 
41.3 1.59 1.64 1.57 | 67.36 | 66.99 64.77 
41.2 1.91 1.91 1.85) | 81. 2471979), 20 76.12 
38.5 1.388 1.41 1.383 | 54.42 | 54.82 51.19 
43.5 iar: 1.75 1.72 | 74.76 | 75.51 74.67 
42.9 1.50 1.48 1.48 | 64.87 | 63.22 63.34 
40.6 2.08 2.09 2.01 | 85.85 | 83.84 81.53 
40.0 | 2.35 | 2.34] 2.24 | 96.61 | 92.13 | 89.44 
40.7 1.93 1.90 Tete PUN || 7s ats ss 74.09 
AQ Sa SOS | MeS25 78.378 eh. 7 20 me aedo 
38.2 1.24 1.24 1,22 | 49.88 | 49.01 46. 40 
ofs0 PL. 1S Pe 119 1 17-4780" 1462 9 eek de) 
39.7 1.37 1.36 1.31 | 55.76 | 54.34 52.04 
ALTOU) hooslenie ot |) les4e| Or SCniNDT 07) | ma aeSO 
39.2 1.41 1.39 1.34 | 57.21 | 54.82 52.71 
43.2 1.28 1.28 1.26 | 56.16 | 55.53 54.23 
42.5 1.46 1.47 1.43 | 62.04 | 63.60 60.96 
36.4 ae 7, Mules 1.14 | 44.52 | 48.75 41.34 
36.4 ie alzh ey 1.14 | 48.69 | 42.97 41.65 
83.4 1.24 1.23 1.19 | 44.91 | 44.64 39.77 
38.6 1.10 1.09 1.07 | 44.91 | 43.89 41.23 
40.6 1.60 1.61 1.57 |.66.67 | 65.71 63.75 
40.2 70 hs dl 1.67 | 69.63 | 69.00 67.14 
40.8 1.47 1.46 1.44 | 62.68 | 61.20 58.95 
42.0 1.34 1.36 1.32 | 57.57 | 56.46 55.68 
41.6 2.15 2.15 2.08 | 89.21 | 88.10 86.35 
41.9 2a 2.32 2.22 | 95.93 | 95.04 92.98 
ANB) Ua SO as ee TE Ga Ge 
39.2 2.22 2.22 2.16 | 86.92 | 85.98 84.71 
40.8 2.14 2.15 2.06 | 87.74 | 87.93 84.01 
40.1 2.16 a Wf 2.10 | 86.29 | 86.64 84.29 
41.1 2.10 Pagal! 2.04 | 85.89 | 85.54 83.97 
42.1 1.79 1.79 1.79 | 75.64 | 74.85 75.41 
40.0 1.81 efits! Onion lon| ails diees 
40.3 2.00 2.00 1.97 | 83.73 | 81. 48 79.37 
41.5 1.98 1.98 1.92 | 82.53 | 82.06 79.55 
39.9 2.54 2.58 2.38 1101.88 |106.04 94.89 
41.6 2.10 2.12 2.06 | 87.41 | 86.18 85.97 
41.2 2.12 2.08 2.03 | 89.57 | 86.45 83.84 
40.5 2.13 2.11 2.03 | 86.91 | 85.06 82.30 
41.3 2.11 2.10 2.00 | 87.83 | 88.62 82.57 
41.0 2.34 2.30 2.22 | 97.60 | 92.68 91.21 
40.0 2.09 2.10 2.01 | 84.46 | 85.42 80.20 
39.7 | 2.07 | 2.00} 1.96 | 81.49 | 78.40 | 77.87 
40.0 2.03 2.03 O(a Sta (o 1e7 0636 78.72 
40.7 2.16 2.15 2.11 | 87.56 | 87.30 85.92 
42.1 1.90 1.93 1.82 | 78.84 | 80.41 76.51 
40.1 2.02 2.01 1.94 | 84.27 | 82.11 lads 
40.6 2.39 2.38 2.34 | 95.40 | 95.45 94.97 
40.6 1.88 1.89 1 BA Wiieole la On32 74.52 
40.8 2.08 2.08 2.06 | 85.71 | 84.39 84.19 
40.5 | 1.73 | 1.76 | 1.64] 70.36 | 70.31 | 66.38 
39.7 1.91 1.92 1.88 | 76.64 | 76.29 74.60 
41.8 2.08 2.08 2.02 | 90.49 | 87.27 84.15 
40.5 1.79 1.78 1.74 | 72.59 | 71.80 70.35 
42.1 1.86 1.86 1.78 | 81.31 | 80.78 74.75 
41.3 1.69 1.70 1.62 | 74.07 | 72.82 67.03 
40.5 1.88 1.86 1.75 | 76.59 | 76.76 71.00 
41.5 2.57 2.58 2.57 {106.74 1107.13 | 106.44 
41.1 2.03 2.04 1.9 83.77 | 84.46 81.12 
40.9 1.54 1255 1.50 | 61.84 | 62.83 61.45 
40.7 | 2.383 | 2.39} 2.27 | 96.07 | 97.94] 92.97 
41.4 1.52 1.52 1.49 | 62.36 | 61.97 61.70 
40.1} 1.95 | 1.97] 1.90 | 81.20] 78.08 | 76.13 
39.2 ele 2.14 2.11 | 86.89 | 84.11 82.62 
41.6] 1.65 {| 1.67] 1.58 | 71.36 | 67.541 65.87 
43.8 1.90 1.90 1.82 | 83.05 | 82.31 79.78 
39.5 | 1.06 1.07 | 1.03 | 41.18 | 41.53 | 40.49 
39.5 | 1.02] 1.04] 1.00 | 39.98 | 40.27] 39.35 
40.3 1.03 1.03 1.00 ! 41.07 | 41.44 40.36 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on two statistical reports of the National Employment 
Service. These reports serve different operational purposes and, therefore, the data are 
not necessarily identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


A—DATE NEAREST SEPTEMBER 1, 1955-60, AND FIRST OF MONTH, 
OCTOBER 1960-SEPTEMBER 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















; Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 2 eS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
September I, NOs 05 soe eons Goce 26, 320 19,536 45 , 856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
September 1, 1956.........---+-++-+> 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
September 1, INS h wus eah oto GO oer 14,379 16, 047 30, 426 171,981 76,446 248, 427 
September 1, NG 5S See has cere ess aire 10,012 13, 446 23,458 201 ,Ol9 106, 423 343, 742 
September 1, ONO we dation ano ere oon 16,741 18, 466 35,207 172,417 96,074 268, 491 
September 1, HOGO Serene iterates siete 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
October 1, 1960..........+---.+-5- 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115, 358 343,990 
November 1, 1960............+-++++> 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405, 739 
December 1, 1960.........-----++e2> 15, 932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 
January 1, 1961.............-+-+-: 9, 859 7,996 17, 855 570,789 163, 893 734,682 
February 1, 1961..........-.----+>: 8, 866 8,377 17, 243 668, 766 185,972 854, 738 
March Ths, JEU pooner bogs Gaba 8,786 9,513 18, 299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
April Ig LUO) Ser ccrscemoicroc-ocices o da 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180,982 864,016 
May 15, Ue Olbecenonaosoneianogus 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594,904 172, 884 767,788 
June PLO OW apisecetaieresias erp => 17,078 17,208 34,286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July 1, TOD reaicunesoeeatcra 3 Hani 15,103 16, 445 31,548 268 , 284 125, 447 393,731 
August ils, UCRIKOD). Ko aeeorcusenoaes 15,880 14, 732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
September 1, 1 Ge eect ateleke ore 14,968 17, 850 32,813 216,265 104,695 320,960 





B—DATE NEAREST OCTOBER 1, 1955 TO 1960, AND MONTHLY, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1960 TO OCTOBER 1, 1961 


ee ee ee ee 





Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period DS Bi ee a ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
ee ee te be ee eS 
Date Nearest: 

October 1, 1955........-.-+-20+05> 28,794 18,225 47,019 117, 723 63,545 181, 268 
October 1, 1956.........----++-+:> 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157, 201 
October 1, 1957.......+---+-+-2e+> 12,792 13, 660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
October 1, 1958........----+++-2+> 9,385 11,430 20,815 228 , 426 107,123 335,549 
October 1, 1959......-.---2eeeeee? 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
October 1, 1960.........---2s-+e 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115,358 343,990 
November 1, 1960........----++++++> 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405,739 
December 1, 1960........+----++++ 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144, 123 537,979 
January 1, 1961........----++-+205 9, 859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163, 893 734,682 
February 1, 1961........-----+++++> 8, 866 8,377 17,243 668, 766 185,972 854,738 
March I OGM ago s poncceoudded 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
April SOG coosgueoopeonador 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180, 982 864,016 
May eel OG emeriterieiese cee sie 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594,904 172, 884 767,788 
June MO Gi eretavareteteveteis ve'ie == '+) 17,078 17,208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July LO Gilteerreelaters +101 ais ev 15,103 16,445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
August iL, Wn ooe pb ceemeuooe oot 15,880 14,732 30,612 246, 016 117,993 364,009 
September 1, it OG ee eiiecec, vie aecete 14, 963 17, 850 32,813 216,245 104,695 320,940 
October 1, 1961@)........---+++0-- 15,217 17,066 32,283 216,358 101, 260 317,618 


@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 
A—AS AT JULY 31, 1961(‘) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Change from 
Industry Male Female Total Tane30 July 29 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 3,402 803 4,205 |} + + 772 
| XO Coot A ECR A Une Aci Abin om Ai Sat Grate So SSS 1,541 12 1,553 | — — 1,083 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 311 43 354 | — _ 151 
Meta liMiin ing auntiecro sn oeisteleee iecey eae eee Ba 16 228 _ _ 74 
Biuels? 28 © areca fs cds s3 see. oe eee 57 13 70 - _ 73 
Non-Metal Mining..... Socaseuononc cquaavucouucde 29 1 30 + + 23 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.............+..:.. aN te cane ey Ae 4; — — 9 
Prospeching oe aren ure ae ee 9 13 22 = _ 18 
Manufacturing 5c; <....00 faeaee se ee ee 2,709 2,975 5,334 | — + 681 
Hoods andepeveracesa. en pe. a eee eee 282 441 723 _ + 60 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 9 3 12 _ = 6 
Rubber iProducts... 4 tae ee ke eee 16 21 37 + 9 
MeathertProducts.. seen ct en cc jae ee ene 60 179 239 + + 58 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 69 118 187 | + a 26 
Clothing (Gextileanditun)sa-ce ce ae tee 146 1,066 1,212] + + 396 
Wood Products. tn met tet eco en ete 277 5 372 _ + 96 
Paper: Products: *. eae eo eee ee ee 118 60 178 _ _ 82 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 87 100 187 = + 8 
ironandi steel Eraducis nee eee eee eee eee 581 94 675 _ + 128 
ransportation Hquipmentiye., .sseaeeene ll. lol. 413 47 460 _ — 84 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.............eeceeee. 90 37 127. _ _ 5 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 214 106 320 | — + 10 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 78 30 108 _ + 17 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 26 9 3455 - + 6 
ChemicaliProdtucts asia ter Seem ee 157 62 219 _ _ 33 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 136 107 243 + ~ 77 
Construction fet. ane aces eee ee 1,691 97 1,788 + + 99 
CeneralGontractors ©. < saesncacedhvtes eee eee 1,040 66 1,106} + _ 80 
epecial trade Contractors ssacece see ones 651 31 682 | + a 179 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 698 184 882 |} — + 38 
(Pransportationae em aie aes soe ee 511 85 596 _ + 23 
DUGIA GOL cscicrek eee eee een rs ee 12 10 22 _ - 1 
Communigations.«, seaheta te eee. eee . See 175 89 264 + a 16 
Public Utility Operation........................... 106 19 125) + os 49 
RTAUQE occ ce ace oy ee ee 2,089 25200 4,349 | + + 658 
WiNGleSBIG Ai ceacc 2a nee ae een eine Sh ee 716 430 1,146 _ + 128 

US UGIL meuc cas 44 eee eer tan Te i ee texts 1,830 8,203 | + + 530 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 688 507 1,195 | — _ 53 
Service: c.ce chaos er aoe ee ee 3,022 8, 265 11,287 | — + 1,683 
Community or Public Service.............0.0005. 836 2,020 Bilal _ -+ 406 
Government, Service). sc5. on. <5 bacdenene in ee 1,084 400 1,484 _ + 389 
Recreation servics,t. nan %so7.. if cee 2. eee 47 81 128 ~ = 169 
PUsIMess SELVICO2 «24.5 oes aoe... PO ee 427 448 875 _ _ 58 

© CISOnAL CcEyvIen., ct are pal. he tee ee ice pee 628 5,011 5, 639 _ ee tt Td 
GRAND TOTAL Af ce... dokbaen ore ee 16,307 14, 765 $1,072 | — + 2,748 





{) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 


B—AS AT AUGUST 31, 1961(:) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


ee 
ooo ooooooas“(so0Os—0eoqOoaoeoeoeo®q$»S=S=S=$~=0E0 08080 mm 








ee a en ee 


Industry Male 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1,347 
DLO SRRY Sec ee ah oasis CdSe sc een Se eie os 1,731 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 291 
IY Cen) IN MnaWtTGey 99 5 5.00 oon oad anen mo Toc potno pose 194 
(MARL 25204006 .doih.on Ge oUIhb Catto Dn CCS Senne eee 52 
None Metal mViinin gs Sete eters fad srs «aiereyeinie ieee 23 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits...............0--- 14 
IBA AUS, soonuoadgoukacdebnmo suck: snmpeccdcannse 8 
EAU PR are Yes 8 oes a6 pee duaaeobooe Jqupp eu omen 3,627 
Drorevale\ navel IBYenv Gielen ob oc 0 same e dD Unmo oo OS dee 426 
MobuccowanG WL ObACCO! ErOGUCtSims a s.208 25-6 4 6 
i DeGeeLO CUCUS arte mites eis atatts stele 6.5 « wicca a 20 
Neen t hore CrOCuUGtS Hire. eee joecass sels Lei caygye.s > 79 
Textile Products (except clothing).............--- 7 
Glothineadtextile en Geta )e. <rqisiel- cleo nie ee ne slots «1s 195 
\iifsyoral Dayal euisiaceen ob ead coe GEeNO Os c SCREENS © aime 337 
Waner Productses qm fe tunign seen sca e sc ce ees dees 220 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 130 
TrontanGastee le rOGUCtSH ed ccci-ciastees «+. cle > 4 701 
Transportation Equipment.............-..--++-++: 375 
INGn=sneErrous Wletak MrOduUCLS as. c< -ie- oi. * elem salt 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..............-. 256 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................++- 99 
Products of Petroleum and Coal...............5+- 29 
G@lremicn lerOCUGUSe ta amie sie et ote ones opel rf 163 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 189 
OISTEN Hah (8 (Hs J badoun Gun ob ob aROa cers donne mie oor 1,568 
(Generals DONETACLOESHec see feisicielsis «leis cies clelnaicier si « 983 
Special Trade Contractors.......-...0+eseee eee 585 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 696 
Eran spOrbailON joss-as eile eles ccc ele es sos 500 
EEE CPPS cece ini ka. aiaelbes ose ks sinlele «5 = > cloreioye 0 24 
Communication........-.. ue a Ce ota 172 
Public Utility Operation...............-...2.-+555: 167 
rade ren ee ic oe ae me anencese neces 2,268 
Thiers). oo one oSobucdn Hou aoe con Baro Gc OmrciCk aires 784 
ELL aN ete ee eae Pay sre ae age ts ae, waloudrallogaisl ov 0.2 1, 484 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 663 
Servi Cee ae eee rate er lesel 2 ainiierels atelsjet sieislninveve e'e.« 2,594 
Community or Public Service.............-+++++: 639 
Government SCLVICE. adececcrccss + cee ew esses ones 765 
Recreation Selves. se0-6ce>+ se ee sneer eons 144 
WISIN CASH SEIVACC oeeieciielsisieis oe eisiaisie/isieie + « o1ensisioe 446 
Perak Seve. nade b pooeuub og MaDe oOoRUodS OUle 600 
GRAND DO TWA Die secs sas oors soielers se 14,952 








Female 


10,019 
2,526 
416 
106 
417 
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()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 


A—AS AT JULY 31, 1961() 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




















Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 2,034 1,949 3,983 6, 857 1,925 8,782 
Clerical’ Workers®... 2%): a. ee tei ciiale ele 1,308 3,001 4,309 16,220 43,723 59,943 
Sales’ Workersie... favs scte creme eens eres 1,528 1,110 2,638 6,563 13, 802 20,365 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 812 5,510 6,322 25,000 19,294 45,067 
Seam ene, Cs aie siersteisis ars Atvie: sues teers alco 0 era ets Pel is Rite ee fers PE a ch ore ec ote See Pe 775 8 783 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 3,340 817 4,157 3,434 618 4,052 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 5,558 1,599 TG iz 102,726 17,323 120,049 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tODACCO) cee oe ae ane 69 13 82 1,023 467 1,490 
Textiles, clothing, ete....2........0.. 140 1,140 1,280 2,530 10,693 13, 223 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1, 287 8 1,295 9,623 109 9,732 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 65 10 75 964 417 1,381 
Leather and leather products........ 40 118 158 793 Cee 1,570 
Stone, clay and glass products....... OT | oe oe eee ae 11 286 39 325 
Metalworking seme caeinntcean sare 752 14 766 15,199 904 16,103 
Hlectrical! atin. te: sec eeiee. dae cana 134 29 163 2,915 1,083 3,998 
Transportation equipment........... DONATE ars ciate orcs 2 1,547 45 1,592 
Mining’ Soto he ite eee See ereneed OG a Per ces 56 LIZZ 8, $a. OS 122, 
Constructions. oe. cee ee LO 7S ota eee 1,073 18, 884 1 18, 885 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 374 11 385 18,255 130 18,385 
Communications and public utility... SUS Ranchin cose 31 770 2 772 
‘Urade and’ Services. .s.cmene secce cen 209 210 419 3,961 a6 5,477 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,108 31 1,139 17,336 855 18,191 
I Grelmen:. fuer tek eee oe eee 66 15 81 2,239 275 2,514 
Apprentices es .cichs. inten cakes 14b ANPeee oe es 141 4,679 10 4,689 
Unskalled Workers;.7... eo: ce eccsec cee 1,300 746 2,046 83, 668 21,300 104,968 
HoodrandabonaCcGsas cee en eer 35 208 243 2,952 5,074 7,426 
Lumber and lumber products........ 80 34 114 7,202 279 7,481 
Metalworking’) (e238 ).Wne ye. see 41 20 61 5,002 543 6,075 
Constructione: sche et aieenenien ter O83 SAR sco ae 683 Spite OE Neier BAAS GALS 33, 680 
Other unskilled workers............. 461 484 945 34,902 15,404 50,306 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 15,880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364, 009 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 


B—AS AT AUGUST 31, 1961() 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











oo eeueueeaeqeoqoq®q®=S$S$S$q0omSS oaoauwowoom 
; Unfilled Vacancies®) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 
Female Total Male Female Total 
| Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1,964 3,819 6,525 1,748 8,273 
; G@lenical Workers sec coded. schtte cals sens. 3,148 4,450 14, 403 41,755 56, 158 
CIES Wha aus agnocooooco ane» UGC omeecoee 1,289 2,784 6,174 12,971 19,145 
| Personal and Domestic Service Workers. C163 7,908 24, 649 18,342 42,991 
| Soy Oe 2 eee re 30 798 2 800 
: 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 123 1,568 2,873 564 3,437 
| 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers........ 1,794 7,797 92,781 12,741 105, 522 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tobacco) Bc owe eins atin orb enees 13 89 894 363 1,257 
| Textiles, clothing, etc..............-- 1,293 1, 440 1,440 Tonio 8,815 
| Lumber and lumber PLOCUCES see ators 4 1,738 9,179 9,276 
| Pulp, paper (incl. printing).........-- 4 51 883 394 15277 
Leather and leather products........ 145 182 605 671 1,276 
| Stone, clay and glass products......-| =D Jesse eevee sees 9 240 12 252 
| Weta lwo yocnecle cs etter: crs bin: 28 848 13, 587 696 14, 283 
TS Veetri Galore cone crcie h= cuticysks Lace ein ete 29 165 2,454 664 3,118 
Transportation equipment..........- 6 16 1,760 34 1,794 
WORT. 9 eee GGc ne coe. tps mime yar tiie in © cc aaa 57 1 GAG? NI sictrsestete tee 1,919 
(onstrUChioll eee cnsase secs eel | OME sMetew aie ese 874 AG MEUOF acer se 16,119 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 11 497 16, 640 124 16,764 
Communications and publicutility...| «»-§_- 49s |... see 49 672 5 677 
Mracde and isenwlCGacenaen access 215 451 3,584 Powe 4,901 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 33 1,124 16, 465 755 17, 220 
ARGO, SOA AE So Onde DOW SUBD nee eore 13 2,274 226 2,503 
PDpICURICGt ee ee eardareescet- ofp AOU pees oesitbin ee 130 4,048 8 4,051 
Unskilled Workers.......-s09c¢cess==-06 2,369 4,462 68, 062 16,572 84,634 
Food and tobacco.........--+sseceres 1,678 1,881 1,959 4,432 6,391 
Lumber and lumber products........ 11 147 6, 853 268 ifn eal 
iMetalwonkancue sci ceric e clerse =; 34 328 4,000 451 4,451 
Gonstwictionueee sees eee | CED iitcemedtess 776 28,61 2 28,613 
Other unskilled workers..........--- 646 1,335 26,639 11,419 38,058 
GRAND TOTAL............-- 17,850 32,813 216,245 104,695 320,940 





(@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
() Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS 
A—AS AT JULY 31, 1961 



























(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) ; 
¥ 
Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations : 
Office = : = y 
Qa) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous ; 
onth Year Month Year 44 
July 31, June 30, July 28, July 31, June 30, July 28, * 
61 1961 1 1961 1961 1960 : 
Newfoundland........................ 420 529 317 75205 8,486 6,566 
Gomer: Brook, a.. oc gene erent 29 28 15 2300 2,534 1,813 
Grandi Hallseeeta...j.cc ten settee as see 5 8 4 650 683 610 
St J ODES esc. see 386 493 298 4,222 5,269 4,143 
Prince Edward Island................. 103 225 252 1,229 1,345 1,430 
Charlottetownas. <bean ie 161 209 576 695 892 
SUMIMEISIAG eee dtc ceeds 3l 64 43 653 650 538 
Nova Scotia. Fics eee nek cane 976 985 806 13,678 15,981 12,860 
INT OTS tases cere eis eee oe 41 46 51 6 719 567 
Bridge wa tele > oes tee eetan ee tae 19 20 21 686 850 682 
Plates. ettcanciscessthe tebe are 541 536 450 8,546 4,425 4,345 
A habigely sets Ary ARP eA Ce RR eRe | oe POR ahs ella | Me Peart cuba say. 236 232 2 
Kentville eae oon. Sateen 107 73 142 1,040 17320 940 
WTVETDOOl IS, «...a.cis seteeeene its Bisere Se 13 26 7 307 456 255 
INew Glas gow. S..c feaecoemescas tere 37 70 33 1,315 1,397 Tea 
SpE nig hal ee sere Poe eye eee Sars ai ae 11 12 2 1 609 356 
SWANS sic Me cree ers canis mai 27 Path 48 2,801 3,200 2,867 
Sydney Minesa: .os.cdeemeeiters.s sosarod 81 (hile ts Meprey is se ate 1,241 1e2 Sita) eee... 
RC EUTO: SAM Bei. BAe elo sion ae 60 24 21 638 802 751 
BY UPTV OUt Ler ec cistos tel eae ree o ests 39 44 Sil 590 753 674 
New Brunswick....................... 709 979 969 10,392 12,596 10,642 
iBathUtste. cocce tote ae tee an rela 28 23 276 912 740 
Gampbelltonvan sacar ee 9 119 9 918 1,455 920 
i dmundstonsesass emu een 16 39 15 666 575 591 
HrederGtonccder a. teenie 158 197 87 1,087 Tigi 1,217 
IMINO, . Rhone tans soe Meee ee 34 sty 106 360 386 393 
IMON CLONE yates «ccin een mide tee 249 314 168 2,095 2,561 2,297 
INewCastleysaer.ce.c ade ceaemeen cos eee Te Shien cet eee 2 6 982 806 
Saint JOON Aaacn «5 sae ee cee 172 167 224 2,448 2,768 2,505 
De, Sleplien- ee. conc caece ket, wee 16 48 56 632 820 
DLISSO Ke. Beabyeetdicn ss Seon cider 9 12 14 187 260 245 
W.0OdStOCkKepr cans: des akaennca cate ail 3 12 399 562 431 
Quechee. Meenas ae cee 6,880 7,010 6,914 111,415 121,769 114,070 
PATO Sa Ae Re oc laysi's wc Aes elas wc te 18 10 32 1,563 1,509 1,421 
EASES COBIME., -rcisinsicic/asdenalaePteteeo cleo one 3 3 7 269 290 270 
Bale | COMEAU ANE nae mettontes sce 96 210 138 441 500 360 
Beauhamoisserse cate eee 7 6 12 711 845 V2, 
Bucking h ame ade. ce. Mores 12 82 530 655 467 
Casa DS Cal atets ecient creme sy 325 135 601 997 571 
Chandler. seta. ccs. ceee eae ine 22 12 503 654 214 
Chico uwtimieee yon aed eee 100 94 372 1,646 2,017 1,379 
G@owariswallenta. “Ata cecetee seman aen oe g 8 54 862 412 4 
ID GbE aie eecceee ai os ae ees 33 250 12 831 890 766 
Wrumimondvallan ss..eeneeee eee 98 57 20 1,863 Weal 1,808 
Harninnaeernacce cin scene nen yi 110 18 519 630 396 
TOTES bYIUG veeaeae ae RIC ree he cc ne 126 41 S12 288 258 193 
TASC Ree en Oe eS ee 9 14 8 391 533 238 
Granbys in stcs See Ae 18 44 24 1,472 1,526 2,433 
TEL TUT Serle ee eos, fp ee et 79 68 29 1,784 2,202 1,857 
VGUEtTO Ee entities vane tones eo 143 207 120 2,756 2,923 2,492 
JON CUIEES yn ea eee are See 46 43 35 1,614 2113 1,620 
ischubess ae a ae ae ete ae eee 14 23 7 408 362 420 
a Malbaiel. 2. ascirer cnc aee.e eee | eee 2; 12 868 589 364 
Dek UQuese. seen ae at ene 144 169 779 632 678 369 
TGGViAS o.3, 2 Mncsatrc.e ee ere hte eee 16 24 38 1,743 1,944 1,732 
Louise valle eon ves iete os eae ee 22 35 22 737 732 
Maro gt terri ne rt ak fae ce aa OAM. eastern 4 442 333 304 
Maniwalkivar @ aster cece eee 69 99 17 411 518 309 
IVE TATIOS Abs te tacts etna Feo eee 16 25 18 775 794 358 
MGpanticti ccs. .0n as Say ye eens 10 13 1 472 529 327 
Mont-Wariereeee- on eee eee 33 86 25 522 584 443 
Montimapnyes sane. cen cae oes 1 10 863 il sa ly/el 639 
Montreal ee Bape oie hoe ee ee 3,507 3,415 2,648 46,586 50,373 49 301 
iINewaltichmon cd assee en enenneen 1 3 424 550 13 
PorteAlired!en cents ee eee 19 15 2 490 580 390 
RUCDOCs Jcoau cca ctriateeet tne ee teee 612 545 457 7,870 8,009 8,759 
FUL OUS IED < o56-t oat ee een eee eee 43 55 116 1,380 1,855 1,100 
IRAE Clit LOM) ,caceassdacaoeoodune 16 380 12 1,398 1,993 972 
Roberval acme soe er eee 72 51 131 894 1,061 781 
RGU yn ae eecRice eck Geren mre eee 122 47 72 1,640 2,027 2,049 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts.............. 49 74 29 296 378 284 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 70 102 56 759 724 659 
Ste: Uhérese.ctaw a scteemeeaeitgetie 60 27 39 1,274 1,262 1,404 
Sie IBNOUMAIEE on nonouecuaceoopuncoc 31 91 55 1,501 1,308 2,336 
Steere entree oka See ee Sees ee 71 97 24 1,385 1,502 1,932 
SREERA KCK 0) 20 ste epee a ae Cire bee CR 102 72 58 1,424 1,092 1,147 
Sepi-llcsi) 8h waa etc eee 113 89 242 1,585 1,963 1,161 
Shawinigan cece wee eee 49 188 59 Bs alr 3,074 2,081 
Sherbrooke. ao ee eee 159 165 179 3,359 3,900 3,868 
SOLE) ie hee See pes le ween tee eee 50 76 33 1,700 1,586 1,812 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS 
B—AS AT AUGUST 31, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Registrations 














= ee i ee 

Office i a) Previous 
ear 
August 31, Sept. 1, 
1961 1960 

Newfoundland............-...-------: 6,885 5,974 
Gornenisroo kee. n-ne. ere ea « 2.016 1.553 
Grand Falls...........-+0++++see0+s 605 "548 
CONUS eta de sce ch nrieertie aa 4,264 3,873 
Prince Edward Island O84 1,138 
Gharlottetowlenc- ose sate 444 657 
MIME TSIM eda Aael. «cla. romtartetere e sleie 540 481 
INDYAIS COLLATE. oo hea eis oi 15,474 12,842 
J ASTROS FORE OD BEE On Gee eae 504 557 
Bridgewater..........-+-+s++++ sees 674 695 
iSRAMEERS Yee oe Se Soleetos eee. oo eee 3,401 3,813 
EVE LDC ASCE cine ie sickic creo aucieye.= = 937 256 
TESTIS os Pada ees Bp oe Caer 1,035 985 
Ver DOOlmemuetae tds des 85 286 
ING GHERHION goons bop ntarcdigs onde 1,125 1,458 
GE ML eee sinus s o]- 7 Sate nin vo ee 537 346 
SV CUMCY I. cqusise cms gare erect 5,364 3,051 

Sydney Mines.............-++-+-+++- 115d |) USE Were cone 
RPL EORTC eye tes psa oe ses. seis Si 721 
\inraang ila 65 Geaonoopoolconemmocote 674 
New Brunswick..............--------- 9,383 10,927 
A GUTS EAM Avie axe as PPD 2 rite 799 
Gamip bellitons,e-79-.095 okt anne < 1,267 
Tniebamceke idol. (aug aens Oooo aoe aoe 523 
MireclericuOmawnwe sacri eile. om aiererer 1,164 1,182 
INEVREOy. been oon GRERCte Gitte. to pean. te 332 
IWkeravosoits - a ae 8 soto Gem coped emma 2,044 2,425 
INiSereecle.. Mes sac coado ommeo oe 799 
ietine diolenel. +a SRea elo occ. kamen ae 2,110 2,194 
tre Gira novel, sganaegs Secs Comoe ek 647 
SUISSE EA eLetters eas es 312 
Wifeyerskqdolel<,, conn pocedaos soe bono ao 447 
CUED EC. or bergee ss pe re ess 97,107 105,226 
IN eau), «ke She rates Been Cea ae 1,486 15321 
ING estos men | seeds gare sis tes 278 
iRatc@ Omen foes aka Ge ie 304 
(RleciMaMenOch \daqeeoobomne Gooeedoodr 639 
Bucking hams atte aman rte 391 
(Gausanscalaes ee etd 561 
(Gineliess, «2455 dn obo a8 Ub emeuee. cme 175 
(Cliteaniabaailw. 6 ogenne sab U oe paces 1,606 1,266 
Wownnswillareass se ter weg 5c 265 
Dolbealt Meee ce kee mimeo. ee taee 8 724 
iDariommmaerve hall aegncanok oodbeoonme 1,160 1,618 
iReradlathedany 2 ae Gouape dio Owe Gmmaor me 328 
flares tiv Creepers tensicce pounce saccte - 186 
Toa. Ste ov akin: OBhs) Gaerne ele 200 
(GA on. ek SQmGGRES Glen Citomecrs tae 1,402 1,429 
JERrIUL Ah, ote C2 on See c CID On Creeper eae 1,732 1,936 
iclte Meee Gd. ces eee uee es 2,490 2,458 
Pea REG Meee octide <stee Bona. 2 + © 1,507 1,548 
HOA CHILLOR RE Sloe aso ors Seats 362 
They NIB > oc poaans wobec Boos 10a 331 
I, Cag MERON TO> ==> ana Ee ene ae 441 
IDS ie NOt SRR Adio SS Saeco i 1,482 1,978 
Heart ac vill OMe ioe esearsaictel tt sie to 701 
A gia, Reems eae aren Bree ie wena tae 359 
IM init Gilli one Ragiere Blom Aa Ste ee ore 327 
INGA Ce Meer ee ria ae tenses ays cieliacer > 306 
Wiscantit, gem | Sead saat eee es ene 302 
Monte lanier se cee armas: 2 ieee 440 
MOOTIMARDN ae... 0s rae spas: se ees #8 5 3 762 
Riera ee cs tens oe Pages 40 ,320 47 , 807 
Rew Richmond ..-.0)..meqe 7 1 7 424 424 265 
Pee ltre eee ain eevee ee < 347 
lene en wea tanec tere 7,544 7,788 
Tad OUSICL mete oo aerate os rare 1,066 
ieshalsxerGhth iby. occog mo woonddo: 1,156 
Percale ee a 4oveaal eae ests 747 
ulvnikte Rab age 4. cer or Dee eeeraae 1,579 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts 366 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 585 
Sivey, TUINARSSEP Ke ehouoccone ter opoddomr 1,362 
Shiny JEL AKOMINA septs: hone obo a Kebeoon ane 1,491 
Au; oa Fein, ioe ACh ane ave mon mou wean 1,751 
Spe iere ier tack: gone sees 901 
face) opal dCs phere tracer? peer arise a 1,011 
Sa Wan Pallets the ccire s otniecisr tees lse 2 ’ 005 
TERI TOOK Gt teichereis tc The ee has ese scet oe 2,987 
Sens sen Sane te Chea eee 1,310 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS + 
A—AS AT JULY 31, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




















Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office q) Previous Previous @) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
July 31, June 30, July 28, July 31, June 30, July 28, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Mnhetiord Wines... ss ee meme eee 21 21 32 854 973 911 
Erols-FUKvaeres ae... eee 156 153 to 2,921 3,147 3,243 
Mal a’ Or Week cee ee eee 26 23 18 1,365 1,590 1,478 
Valley fieldPyeee.)... ...k eee ee ee 37 25 22 1,147 1,489 1,385 
Wactoriavallegeaee tee erer eae 39 37 25 1,292 1,265 1,800 
Wille;St pGeorges 4. dc aussie ae 123 89 178 886 1,209 893 
Ontario. FR cc: 3 ee 13,299 10,141 9,275 133,570 137,531 144,326 
ATT rIO Ta. aera bio eieeeeay aces 15 10 217 2 196 
Barrie. jtcceeye ie sein abate ok cake 27 15 17 860 875 1,044 
Bellevilletes. ...0.ceme a me 60 56 37 1,149 1,692 1,312 
Bracebridge re cectone cepts oe ae 50 243 28 384 407 385 
Brampton cased eee 22 31 20 1,052 1,068 1,165 
IBrantiond eats wesc. Cee eee 109 85 41 2,486 2,071 3,013 
Brockvyillege ee «ccs oectie eae 32 31 30 393 483 464 
CanletontBiace.. 2..sce en ann ete 28 20 7. 141 179 151 
Chatham dren te osc ee 195 74 93 1,997 2,164 1,839 
(WobOur ge serpin cee a eae ce 148 33 213 834 800 6 
Gollingwoodeegenc cheer one 20 27 19 481 498 463 
Cormlwallt-acc ee eee 102 105 84 2,027 2,288 2,724 
DAN BRoyral WW <span Gap ek hee een oe 39 SY 27 495 333 333 
Port Brie som ecaee stots cee ae 4 10 38 372 343 279 
Mout: Franceer aes. eee tee 17 33 24 283 376 238 
Hort Willagmss. cx. cteemer ai ceeee 126 119 82 1,252 1,497 1,165 
Gals Sea 6: 5 sie ee he 66 93 114 1,902 1,650 13 
GananoOduewe ajcieaisc etek aes eee 12 4 17 150 197 151 
Goderich). peek. «1 ey ee cee 22 33 10 353 372 312 
Giulel ph che Weeicles ccc heneee oe wees 40 20 ob 1,539 1,396 WAY 
Hamil ton Meee :c- ee ek ee 1,010 692 657 10,655 11,356 11,016 
Hawkes buryecs..- 2: eee oe 14 11 384 331 4 
TKADUSKS SI ee. case ee ee es 42 33 105 898 1,243 626 
HGnora he ein. eee ee eee 40 37 9 293 392 334 
KIN SLOW CAE ore deh he Aen eee bad 107 102 1,496 1,573 1,520 
Kirkland kez), 0. stone cece. ae 45 Si 51 869 866 
itahener ees ee: 4b sek eer ote 158 167 112 2,676 2,300 2,670 
IGeaAmMIngtOnsaiee. oes ahem eco we 70 31 ii 750 803 89 
sNITNCL Sa ye etpste ieee Se hes ard eee arocn ee 15 14 8 681 523 630 
IIS tO wel isch caste ees wee 29 25 15 171 194 225 
NnGn Gon freee ciectctes dere eile. a onee 422 467 487 3,607 3,910 4,134 
cong Branchip. wee che eee eee 236 244 247 2,623 2,841 3,135 
Vian desir cts saxci Ce tetas ne ae 7 10 14 281 308 432 
INADANCCS ceteris fies eaceeeiaa eee 9 9 290 319 266 
INewmarkete-na ce eacbe ae eee ee 109 121 AT 946 960 1,140 
iagara tl alls cscs tenes eta 111 456 32 1,358 1,790 1,279 
North Bay see cc oa: isomer ee ee 35 44 24 948 is 969 
Oskvilleatemen....vcstotre renee 133 119 128 737 660 1,033 
Orillia! Me Geet heas s cba ee 19 27 32 647 715 665 
Oshawa titans: css suka eee 122 94 113 8,003 3,816 8,686 
Ottawa, Bevin «cee oe ere brace 1,219 1,067 752 3,962 4,203 4,390 
OweniSaund. sta. eee oe 32 30 50 838 878 968 
Parry Sound. a. 05560 teens scaceein el ne ae eee 44 80 192 174 
Pembroke pee seo er ak an eee 115 125 81 989 Psi 942 
Perth ow St. aecce nce Pare eae ee 22 32 34 402 384 288 
Peterborough... eed. ee 18 36 56 2,388 2,977 2,824 
Pictont!: eee. co oicentree ee ee 1b 6 5 149 150 183 
PorteA thine... 574 ee ee ee 168 188 214 We CHEE 2,178 1,715 
RortiC olilborne -.am. eee ane 40 24 20 452 592 433 
IPrescottaayc ss cect. bee ee 40 36 31 638 635 568 
IRenirewi ter ico ee. oe ee 12 12 17 286 286 283 
St. Catharines... c0Boar concen 278 369 128 3,770 3,674 5,451 
St. Thomas SNaYs wisi ole ala erage hie Mae 284 87 238 659 811 
SNRs Eye ae SSA AAS felon) MaMa | > 97 106 106 2,254 2,178 1,756 
Sault Sto Marie. <....cbmagesivetat ane 182 171 160 1,915 2,234 2,079 
RNMICOO Ey teeg a7: 5 cbocaten cease dee 1,414 117 879 843 703 926 
PUGH LOO KOUL sche o's ski nee anaes ated 1 11 24 103 110 113 
pimaitie Fallgise’. tis gene evan 10 5 13 351 380 252 
pttatiorg wis. 7 o.c.qdomin ce umee 37 26 40 647 641 670 
Sturgeon)lalls «sere 11 11 19 411 439 373 
HO DUE YOecter of 5s). eyes ae ee 183 139 125 2,975 3,925 3,155 
MUMSON DOLE aeicois ss -cle> game oe ook dee 1,441 29 267 320 274 330 
SLING sate hace. he cee ee 3 6 186 1,677 1,812 1, 453 
eVOrOn tO Meier avd oes ba ee ee 2,735 2,672 1,904 31,571 36, 429 37, 227 
AC PORtON Biv ae rater te crite tape view oaks 284 83 69 546 687 609 
NV alkertonse.cccey os ae csc ses 62 64 58 526 468 570 
BY ALIS CB UT ie acon deeeana come 6 2 18 638 592 385 
RVG lites) Wits Se oo s5 deen eect e 89 100 102 1, 667 1,784 1,444 
Weston RS ORI Ofer 6 ke eee 279 318 210 3,035 3,301 2,975 
WV MIROD orcas a <ul A eee 280 338 173 10,342 7,966 9,855 
Woodstocksas ven, 7)0 bene cia ae eee 27 38 52 679 841 1,094 
Manitoba (f.\t2 >...) poten @ eae 1,937 2,501 2,926 14,472 15,583 11,380 
Brandon: . We des c's ee OO ee 296 187 1,039 1,140 88 
Deapliin. Ce ci: Re Os 25 28 14 545 713 382 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS 


B—AS AT AUGUST 31, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 





Quebec—Cont’d. 
ET NetLOLas MANES caren omnis) sieaneainas 
Erois= OlVAETCSAsaa seta tatoos « saigs 
ATIC LA O here oc eGR EAC OIE Te 
iVallowtiel daaame cnc cts relate cares os 
Warowoneniallt®. naeyacnana nee oeeomcmentec 
Wallersta Georges) ...ns. faeces os sees. 


OnGario ree sec esos tains ain dse 
PATTI LOW Mee secre eas HENS 92 ye sae 
jeg ey, Oo oo 2 eee en Genie oceanic 
Pe llevilicnaeee mie sce ieilte: Gs cers 
IBTACS DTIC Semen asc seine ete see es 
ESTELTND COM eels pestle. s shakers asp so ee os 
IBTANGIONC eee. are cane ites no sees 
Broce kevallemee oc. cmcas cesio serene ors 
Garletonvelaces...2 sas edekise otis cers 
(Gisatiiniene we pies hele see. : 
COD OULE Ew cc ccds Qa tas Sea oe 
SollineWOOUSE eeccccide seis siosore clare. 
Wornwallle pa ws + sd tate tes oes 
LBV Borla Se, ee os Boo. da neeen noe 
hove: GH (a5. eek GReRiCES Ie io. a Oi eons 
LOT REAE A CEShe sep echt ferecsteiNsters 6s custsrs*)s 


Gananowuerdatsaicoc «aa hie sm oem ceers 
(GOGErLGD Fee ei acid ociises Ss aue art «- 
(Garelitiar, | ldeen Hee coo peer e 
Earl ton! See den. cciece eS aaes snes 
seh acloliny-Sebnearonbocec GonmE aoe 
WAS US KASIM Sete ea 5 che ett TS oncvovel sth one 
TROT ONAN RIOED, oe a dike Sais etre sis 6 
in oSiOneeree a. ce torts ase ese 


IL Giiaaiavianonl, ae, one ooo) on eeeoooadee 
irre Sayan pee tee eee uiet sles eas = 
NAS TO VC] seeeetta Ss paced s cena eras SS wie alison 
i Srayrelovils Jey. oo oe AAD RO ele b RDC ae 


Maia Chee Rete ee fives oles 
IN APAN CCR Meet teP is sip -lotak eens sicicratt ces 
NG WME DIG tae s.-ye-<d rae ianaels siaie osiis-0's 
INiaoararhiallan ee. relates ice o's 
INOUE AI, dle coe oem oc Sppoceoane 


BENG elelbNOkal) quagos 50 joe o0emm man 
IRembroke Sth josie te ee oe = 
Perth 


ei cidha leven (ele. 6) Salta: evade) #6) \s)e\isjielsica) <)(6)e ise e\8 


PICHON. ob Aa A es ea leer a 5 


PRGNILE Waren ee ae ee ere ered mess 
Sarna ete ea ee ereeitnis asco es as. 


SOUL LOO KOU eer tie ceaer sores 
lina t Lise ey Ls aeeeeenrmeeternte fave ore stcccls = 
Stratford seer tare erarorerrereie ck ctensaslele = 
Shamma TNE) GonaccocnooneooesueT 
Sudburvaeeet oa sate 4 one ier 
fimiliison bube were cc eee ees ott eso 
Mi ReWaa yaar co. ocuwericnes Dice aCr ECR ORO 


MONT OIME Cae tee cre ete e reise ig alee tele s 
Walkerton tet ota ceteris sc) orice es « 


Wallaceburowee. oe sanate es cc ons. 
Wellandiweitte. ao docererec - esos 


ISTANnG Oar tome cs eee ceseiesers 
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Unfilled Vacancies) 





(1) Previous Previous 
Month Year 
August 31, | July 31, Sept. 1, 
1961 1961 1960 
18 21 29 
162 156 130 
69 26 27 
23 od 13 
62 39 34 
129 123 248 
13,641 13,299 9,204 
25 20 
54 27 16 
82 60 64 
11 50 50 
25 22 29 
123 109 67 
48 32 19 
24 28 19 
168 195 116 
68 148 54 
36 20 6 
109 102 104 
37 39 59 
1 4 12 
25 17 27 
91 126 101 
94 66 147 
11 12 10 
34 22 19 
74 40 46 
1,423 1,010 868 
4 8 9 
51 42 62 
28 40 27 
112 111 120 
44 45 56 
181 158 135 
102 70 79 
35 15 18 
36 29 26 
562 422 575 
320 236 132 
14 7 22 
8 9 6 
71 109 43 
135 111 52 
36 35 40 
118 133 129 
24 19 20 
110 122 104 
1,071 1,219 832 
52 32 73 
3 2 1 
85 115 111 
29 22 26 
25 18 66 
13 15 3 
222 168 184 
49 40 16 
39 40 33 
11 12 16 
1,310 278 390 
149 284 134 
115 97 125 
161 182 128 
363 1,414 222 
6 13 21 
8 10 10 
Al 37 50 
92 11 29 
264 183 161 
88 1,441 26 
87 34 54 
3,414 2,735 2,287 
998 284 6 
66 62 42 
7 6 18 
149 89 90 
548 279 234 
316 280 218 
37 27 44 
1,974 1,937 2,626 
117 96 283 
19 25 43 


OCTOBER 1961 


Q) 


August 31, 
1961 


Registrations 

Previous Previous 

Month Year 
July 31, Sept. 1, 

1961 1960 
845 862 
2,921 2,849 
1,365 1e2is 
1,147 1,447 
1,292 1,471 
886 869 
133,570 140,429 
217 190 
860 971 
1,149 1,261 
384 427 
1,052 1,211 
2,486 2,880 
393 516 
141 116 
1,997 1,219 
834 678 
48] 649 
2,027 2,220 
495 308 
372 309 
283 183 
1,252 1,088 
1,902 1,051 
150 eye 
353 267 
1,539 1,552 
10,655 11,824 
384 ae 
898 653 
293 266 
1,496 1,753 
869 758 
2,676 2,270 
750 414 
681 650 
171 218 
3,607 3, 887 
2,623 3,125 
281 423 
290 323 
946 1,091 
1,358 1,302 
948 1,316 
737 1,065 
647 606 
8,003 10,281 
3,962 4,310 
838 934 
80 127 
989 1,010 
402 177 
2,388 2,506 
149 196 
Tec 1,535 
452 515 
638 445 
286 260 
3,770 5,024 
659 519 
2,254 1,618 
1,915 1,795 
843 390 
103 121 
351 275 
647 485 
411 444 
2,975 Port eel 
320 106 
1.677 ye 
Sti 38,485 
546 538 
526 567 
638 291 
1,667 1, 426 
3,035 3,239 
10,342 8,361 
679 810 
14,472 10,785 
1,039 “iE 
545 399 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS be 
A—AS AT JULY 31, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 

Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
July 31, June 30 July 28, July 31, June 30, July 28, 

1961 1960 1 1961 1960 

Manitoba—Cont’d. 

lin: HOw. aes os oc ee ee ee 17 Bil 44 130 140 140 
Rortage:la Praivie.. . £.aecnenes anes 55 25 94 451 514 398 
‘Whe Pass, $e. osc oknte aetedoe cee 76 139 166 203 143 
Winn per tgecs.at orice st cett cca 1,668 2,062 2,048 12,141 12,873 9,529 
Saskatchewan cs cc «brates cc seaster 639 1,432 939 9,275 10,029 7,191 
FIstevan ky avscres eel Seen ae aes 22 ats 35 280 8 161 
loy diminsteneerec sentence 63 70 40 196 219 157 
Moose Je wit. ors een ners 43 12 99 690 825 693 
North Batticiord .oce ase eae 40 31 28 389 448 383 
Prince Allbercees cuts ener tee see 97 67 114 1,085 1,124 847 
Regina. Meee sachet ee 126 796 222 2,363 2,430 1, 863 
Saskatoon tacos s toca eee 158 218 222 2,708 2,885 1,940 
wilt uErent emer ete 26 54 55 299 262 187 
Wey DUritemece.'. <s..co eerie eieye a tere 18 9 52 214 194 153 
Yonktont step cscceh EEE en 46 80 t2 1,051 1,362 807 
Albertal .3 2 er iei io eae tacos tes 3, 244 4,184 3,062 17,856 20,374 16,938 
IB airimorewereer nn. see eee 5 32 276 19 
Calgary ©: eee. ce ee ee 1,028 1,320 888 6,325 6,649 5,758 
Drumhelloreens sescct eee see 9 32 51 321 37 321 
Hdmonton@ee ccc. ce ee oe 1,671 2,206 1,621 7,581 9,057 7,745 
Eidson;. Sue sta cn a eer rctaae yes 49 53 243 399 247 
Crande Prairie saat cnr ae 86 142 34 558 661 543 
ethbridgensaie wns cateceene: sae 44 104 159 1,013 1,226 830 
Medicines Hatetuc-. cae pee ene 92 107 134 792 913 640 
Ried. DeGrs weer ehh < ces eae 220 194 90 779 815 635 
British Columbia...................... 2,405 3,062 2,207 44,917 50,037 45,241 
Whilltwackver.e.. ore ee 122 157 27 12S 1,510 1,085 
Wourtena yao ve chu ste eeek scence 22 2D 43 1,053 856 1,154 
Cranbroo komen +. acca. eee ee ee 49 35 65 438 598 413 
iDaweoni@reelk ..\.7. eee ee eee 25 21 15 870 897 489 
Duncan eee re cicciort am eects 35 38 30 1,119 1,025 1320 
Kamloops tenet .ers cides ate 85 35 a 1,084 999 559 
I GIO WHA eee oacc Co Re ee 18 25 65 519 593 544 
Kcrtinds th terre: acc. eee tere core 10 9 38 1,005 iu 233 
IN BISISHo) NN © Grn AOS ee Se ein eee oc 162 621 161 719 953 914 
ATIDINOO Gee pet incoie aces Mea eee esc ae 30 16 27 1,406 1,325 sie 
Nelson: Pree tes a. eee a. ners 47 30 166 504 708 516 
New Westmunster....5-..0..000..00. 222 275 196 6,530 6, 867 6,489 
Bentictonseenme ose. Pee ae 10 22 17 694 736 652 
Porte ADOT roc s..:ste ee tees oehers are PD: 65 18 819 602 723 
prince Georgeins...d2 een eae 88 65 74 1,014 1,533 1,336 
Rrince upertys..).. cae enone 47 43 14 629 841 633 
PTI COLON eh Re eee ae 9 11 26 222 278 138 
MESHGL Pe eects. ee ere eee 42 30 19 701 943 648 
1200 PRE eit a ey 5 47 60 531 777 289 
Vancouverin, ot... acco een ae 1,026 1,132 892 19,449 21,624 20,945 

VET ONT Peete: tec ee ae 6 40 76 1,083 6 
Victoria werte snc cas ste ee ene 177 243 142 3,296 3,746 3,944 
Wihitelorse.7 6.0. t2e eee oon oe 53 65 65 340 430 282 
Canada sc) 2 Pe eet kee eee 30,612 31,548 27,267 364,009 393, 731 370,644 
Males. BeBe nc eee ee ee 15,880 15,103 14,673 246,016 268, 284 242,582 
Hemiales toys hss ss aoe oe eee 14, 732 16,445 12,594 117,993 125, 447 128, 062 





©) Preliminary subject to revision. 
®) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 
(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
088«—«s=»=»Muo@»M—aOwmaoa0»SaS0®»=SmomnSSSmmmma 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontari Prairie | Pacifi 
Year Total Male Female Recoil Betion Becton Hee Revion 


SS ee ee 





LOGOR: aiiarfaditncescses fee 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
LOD Tere ca Rauennts sacs «au 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
LOSS ek cea ee ose 3a 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116, 474 
LOGO arta remeicds- set Av cipertean 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
L9G s ett dps tetats acne eee 958,300 | 641,872 | 316,428 86,848 | 252,019 | 302,048] 198,474 118,911 
1960 (/amonths).45.05..6<odc08 520,209 | 350,026 | 170,183 45,311 | 137,264] 164,098] 111,468 62,068 
TOOINT months OR wccasecceen 580,582 | 389,096 | 191,486 48,332 | 155,452 | 185,388 | 121,080 70,330 
1960.(8, MOnthS ines. sie eiaase os 624,329 | 413,415 | 210,914 52,002 | 158,599 | 196,908 | 130,909 85,911 
LOGLAS months) Paya. es yee 703,004 | 465,991 | 237,013 56,209 | 181,683 | 228,037 | 139,248 97, 827 


2 ee ee ee 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS 
B—AS AT AUGUST 31, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office a) Previous Previous Q) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
August 31, July 31, Sept. 1, August 31, | July 31, Sept. 1, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Manit oba—Cont’d. 
Talo aoe anges eee 23 17 21 152 130 130 
Porsagenlaveralri@snctiss 1. -\sicde + sm stevs 33 55 67 422 451 327 
TANG Jae ge Sihec hos au eri 65 76 76 206 166 112 
WRIA TER. Sy nogaeconals ooODmCoOmooeo de Us rales 1,668 236 10, 862 12,141 9,040 
SASK aACCMG Wain. cc. cent ee = ce srho sie ait.s's 764 639 1,028 8,628 9,275 6,440 
REAR WAT ole cere cectereMennccrsve Wis oe) fish eve sie-e 32 22 46 298 280 137 
elorcl noms terse stiles = sis cele) ole ele > 47 3 31 154 196 152 
IN Kafe Sie Ey gee ee terre coo one ene CeO 84 43 94 675 690 584 
Noro abblelOrdcm tact: cies adisisle,cle ale 57 40 54 346 389 481 
IerINGE AL DEL Uacsrracietacielore ste. smsio.e.cis 65 97 95 709 1,085 700 
JAERI ses 6 pg b p50 A000 MONO DMO OOCC Or 1389 126 258 2,180 2,363 1,776 
SES HOI 5 ADEs Cho SO OUR EU Hobos 225 158 269 2,623 2,708 1,653 
watt @urrenbtese seseiteree.oc.2 oe afte 22 26 59 305 299 180 
AW Wesaka iti eee rere otetetedstenetehetrere aie) sreleleree. 22 18 34 180 214 108 
Worketoneeee eee ore esas ceases 71 46 88 1,158 Oat 669 
IN VYid Pe een ds Rae Srsnoeacaeoneane 3,319 3,244 2,644 14,555 17,856 15,789 
IB auremrOnemecne coterie aise ciereteners aise 16 25 47 168 244 168 
Caloar yan sere etc ceietican cecisiee: 883 1,028 744 5,091 6,325 5,631 
ID sabhaaotel liege SS Bers 2h 5. 0dp See 19 29 20 268 321 202 
Hamonton awn +.hreeke oo. siege eae 1,869 1,671 1,278 6, 183 7,581 1,220 
TEAS OMe eters te eesuettarcieme etary hersisreie velel.cves 34 49 36 213 243 258 
Grande mrairi esse cite eicsry aie) iat: 102 86 65 452 558 447 
Iban eye Kee 5 s6.5 Sd 66 oadeo.doesbes 72 44 210 822 1,013 829 
Mecdicimnamitecrtrrecrceit cm <1 crete ehetererets 112 92 124 755 792 519 
iRYGU DEG USEs Ga nomen Goneeaeebem races 212 220 120 603 779 508 
British Columbia...................06: 2,638 2,405 2,055 42,271 44,917 44,463 
Chilliwacloeescncss cortices ae soe eas 55 122 34 1,259 1,215 974 
(CoH TAKA Looe apr anooeoos SooooeDUe 27 22 26 1,325 1,053 912 
@ranbroolksspere ieee ee eee ee 50 49 oil 369 438 567 
iD ya ian ORO) & eon enn aene 59 25 16 554 870 439 
HE) UM CANIN PS as ato encitietaeiostteasre) ho ore siels 32 35 AT 1,218 1,119 797 
Ikcanmal eo) gs}, o cue nace dee boom GOroe By 85 9 617 1,084 594 
IMGIO IE SB ses. dodibthos eo deaurcrmiog yer 29 18 35 526 519 565 
ARS AGLI DSL bi epe te ee alee, ore ere evel seca le cxoir/olereisye 228 10 44 1,164 1,005 230 
IMASSIOnEG@ Ubiiaderceie cloner ci teeieate teks is. 56 162 28 710 719 770 
IN ATLA IRINOM ene cise eet a tse ccinioan ese se ewe 19 30 22 1,514 1,406 901 
INGISOI Cet Ce tert tetee ovledeieie: sfouste'« 50 47 13% 407 504 416 
News VV eStminstetorn. seleisisieie «sei o.e-< 263 222 175 6,119 6,530 6,566 
PEMtICCOMee tee et ee oe eicpepesscreve eteveieie 51 10 32 561 694 
PPOTRUEA LOGE Smarr Neer crete iers stare stevens 110 22 22 959 819 631 
TANCE GCOLLCe erties reticle siecle es 82 88 59 781 1,014 1,393 
TPVREAED. IRYTEI, ao suonveDaeoenen ODOC oO 85 47 21 530 629 544 
Prince lL On Menem meee ener nae «chic: 12 9 if 224 222 192 
42 42 20 471 701 595 
58 8 72 483 Dol 344 
1,039 1,026 974 18, 435 19, 449 ae 
26 59 
183 177 146 3,157 3,296 3, 867 
61 53 70 292 340 30 
32,813 30,612 28,175 320,940 364, 009 354,013 
14,963 15,880 13,748 216,245 246,016 236, 969 
17, 850 14, 732 14, 427 104,695 117,993 117,044 





@) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance g 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JULY 1961 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Estimated 
ine : ag ee of 
umber 0 s : enefit 
Province Beneficiaries Weeks Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 
Newfoundland says icc 2:4 eles eee RES a See 3.9 16,393 376,593 
Prince: Hdwardisland:,. pcan eet ee ee 0.6 2,680 53,578 
Nova. Scotian cc cii tis «ane ea ae ae ee eee Sh ff 36, 530 809, 639 
New Brunswick! 6. .... 2: GRR 5 Dee eee ee 6.7 28, 346 622,986 
Quebec... 2. wee eo... Rem eter > Eee a bare peasy OCR 58.9 247,516 5, 629, 833 
ONRtArIO: co tee ett inno RAN 50ers 71.0 298,061 6,959, 640 
Manitoba. ceric <:s: s: Scone ns Gi ot eee te er I scribe ce Wee 30, 857 684, 281 
Daskatche wala as 2. cote. sho Rec eee ee 3.8 15,893 375, 340 
Albertad .2 Sox dette disuse RR aoc a i ee Conese 8.6 36, 282 847,219 
British’ Columbia. .4...- 215 eee ees oo eee ee eee ee 21.3 89, 522 2,191, 489 
Total; ‘Canada, JulyelOGl-s.-. toe 3. eee ee 191.0 820,080 18,550,593 
Votal, (Canada, Juncelool. ... peer ee eee ee 249.6 1,098, 256 25, 890, 434 
Total Canada, JulyaO60... hee ee eee ee 225.9 903 , 575 19,702,607 


—————eeeeeeeeeeee eee ee 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, JULY 31, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
SS eee EE eee eee 
oom eee 


Number of weeks on claim 

















ee “5 otal Percent-| “"; 0 
rovince and Sex : age 
Claimants} 2 or Over Total 

ane 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal claraiihts 
Cann dst... Geen sercok 255,278 | 82,778 | 26,699 | 35,789 | 25,375 | 21,758 | 14,024 | 48,855 26.2 294, 137 
Wale loci ee oss oo 167,546 | 59,695 | 17,529 | 22,495 | 15,564 | 18,839 | 8,720 | 29,704 27.8 191,686 
MemaAlogec eee cae ce 87,732 | 23,083 9,170 | 13,294 9,811 7,919 5,304 | 19,151 2a. 1 102,451 
Newfoundland............ 5,487 | 1,525 408 568 505 543 367 | 1,571 63.5 5, 466 
Males) cee. te. 4,562 15317 336 449 412 458 300 1,290 65.4 4,353 
Hempless e.esces<6 925 208 72 119 93 85 67 281 54.1 elds 
Prince Edward Island.... 815 199 83 124 110 14 46 181 60.6 857 
Male: eee 8 500 138 56 74 71 42 24 95 66.8 561 
Hemaleecweee cies 315 61 P| 50 39 30 22 86 50.8 296 
Nowa Scotia. Seances 10,5700) | 25587; hss | al eetohl 995 | op 628 | 2,551 36.6 10,389 
Male. 28. geet eee 8,056 | 2,009 | 1,005 | 1,021 734 968 464 | 1,855 36.6 7,707 
emaleysGikus sole 2,515 528 273 340 261 253 164 696 BYiy 5 2,682 
New Brunswick.......... 8,146 | 1,872 732 1,104 869 | 1,229 480 | 1,860 48.7 9,185 
Male.....:ceen see 5,762 | 11,423 504 711 598 | 1,011 319 | 1,186 50.5 6, 489 
Hemale ear. ime 2,394 449 228 393 271 218 161 674 44,4 2,696 
Quebéew-to eee 78,172 | 24,332 | 8,060 | 11,775 | 8,268] 6,691 | 4,555 14,491 26.3 91,476 
Maile <7. poke eran oe 50,384 | 16,453 | 5,161 | 7,339 | 5,136 | 4,274] 2,968] 9,053 27.9 58,723 
Hemaleseece nce s: oe 27,788 | 7,879 | 2,899 | 4,486 | 3,132] 2,417} 1,587 | 5,438 2350 325100 
Ontarion coerce ce ee ee 96,693 | 35,813 | 10,338 | 12,578 | 8,761 | 7,204] 4,624 17,375 19.8 117, 429 
Male 46 hel. ate 62,323 | 26,379 | 6,685 | 7,447 | 5,084] 4,112 | 2,652 9,964 20.0 75, 264 
em aleiwriss a 4.26 ce 34,370 | 9,434 | 3,653 | 5,131 | 3,677] 3,092] 1,972 7,411 19.5 42,165 
IWamnite baae ae see ee alee CR iWE Wy sec ty! 976 | 1,442 | 1,327] 1,088 724 | 1,793 20.0 8,389 
Maleate surcec wer 6,144 1,606 603 891 776 681 439 1,148 22.6 4,696 
Ham alawen onc een 3,600 821 373 551 551 407 285 645 15.5 3,693 
Saskatchewan............ 5,278 | 1,303 560 722 628 513 321 1,231 41.0 4,811 
Maloss Nai eee ede 2,961 775 345 375 338 308 187 633 45.5 2,606 
Hemalec.waynecatol.. Zola 528 215 347 290 205 134 598 35.3 2,205 
PAN Der baly asia eens. ie ae 11,257 | 3,209 | 1,012 1,568 | 1,324] 1,139 748 | 2,257 30.3 12,060 
IMisele) See Sef) Oo 7,018 2,198 593 939 801 729 429 1,329 34.6 7,676 
Herrisy] @ sete sre ae! 4,239 | 1,011 419 629 523 410 319 928 2356 4,384 
British Columbia........ 29,082 | 9,561 | 3,252 | 4,547] 2,588 | 2,058 1,531 | 5,545 26.4 34,075 
MalOsensace eee noe 19,846 | 7,397 | 2,241] 3,249] 1,614] 1,256 938 | 3,151 28.3 23,611 
Hemale.ce: cet csacuen 9,236 | 2,164] 1,011 1,298 974 802 593 | 2,394 22.4 10, 464 


ee ee ee ee eee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, JULY 
1961 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











C@laime-hledat Local Omices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 








Province para 
: Not 
Total Entitled : 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed oO ree Pending 
off Benefit Benefit 

IN ew OUunclan Cae. ac chine shiek stata a 1,982 1,104 878 1,605 984 621 814 
Prince Edward lislaniian. cet or 298 201 97 291 201 90 76 
Nova Scotia.......6... sees ee ees 6,659 3,181 3,478 6,950 5,965 985 936 
Net INS Wake w.eet scr cme ck «= 3,001 1,795 1,206 2,844 2,081 763 781 
Quebec i td, A NP, Se 35, 141 20,641 14,500 34, 380 25 , 553 8,827 19,130 
Ontario ee de RE oo Wee sgr PRE nee re 54,639 31,227 23,412 49 , 973 39, 840 10, 133 15,796 
EVEATIUGO Daas o rciencer ti cick ous ieiees ayckolane, sys 3,405 2,108 1,297 3,434 2,559 875 647 
SASKALE DEWAN Mewes cle sete skew elt os 2,082 1,305 7717 1,957 1,322 635 563 
Alberta......... ee ee eae ee ee 4,934 2,870 2,064 4,680 3,293 1,387 1,414 
iBricisn Columblave sn ¢ ae pieces: > = 14,015 7,516 6,499 13,939 10,356 3,583 3,567 
Total, Canada, July 1961... - 3... 126, 156 71,948 54, 208 120,053 92,154 27,899 34,724 
Total, Canada, June 1961........ 112,845 67,970 44,875 118, 4383 84,615 33,818 28,621 
Total, Canada, July 1960........ 140, 435 76,506 63 , 929 137, 448 109, 476 27,972 37,011 


eee mR ee ee ee ee 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 30,021. 


+In addition, 29,028 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,275 were special requests not granted and 1,036 
were appeals by claimants. There were 9,207 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DIBsSs 


ae ee —eeeeeaaeeaaaeaeaaaaaaawaoow>waeuewj’»,w»w»<>»_—m—)' 





End of: Total Employed Claimants 
CRIS eke io ibn So ol oa bot Se Ge anise Miche Co Omnis Sten mami ecm 3,917,000 3,650, 100 266, 900 
IEDR say's ob ciaican ors nae oR Oe RSIS DIOI et Iie OIA CRT cicr aoma 3, 891,000 3,550,000 341,000 
INDIE Gomdy Oo RD DOORS ED so.0r Gob oe Soci Semis Bio 0 Oba acme 4,126,000 3,412,900 713,100 
RHEIN: don bos oie Rte OAS ths Ge Onn En eer nee aeons tert 4,210,000 3,372,000 838 , 000 
TARA aos do ooo ed OOM bee boo Dros SaIbe a0 0 on ntooee Graig 4,247,000 3,374,200 872, 800 
TEM po ee ae CURE eE NOSE OLS AO OOOO CKD oi aC Dieses eats 4,240,000 3,393, 100 846, 900 
LOGOS Decemerm etn eet cidtac Se daiocieia ase el ee wale 4,251,000 3,496, 900 754, 100 
INGnyENeOT OVATE. ae oO 60.0 0 ONS Japon Gc aaaipe Gi cod SiccmDigorsn ora papoose 4,110,000 3,624, 800 485, 200 
(ONS SEO len 6 ca Sac SG AA OIU OO" 2 BR Be 000 0) Or eer 4,002,000 3,671,800 330, 200 
PS LGIIPNSE CIE ales bay Sa eiern clean afnieis oo ie + chee oo» « 3,998,000 3,718,500 279, 500 
MOTE eerie se bie stile ee cielo ele ong os Rees 556s 4,003,000 3,722,800 280, 200 
1RVin ee oN) EI ee ee er 3,985,000 3,690, 900 294,100 
UGGS, Joo eas cen spo kon UONGSD Ot Been Cpe Coe nae me mencre 4,014,000 3,717,600 296, 400 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- | Tobacco 
—— Total Food Housing | Clothing |Transpor- and ation and 
tation | Personal and Alcohol 
Care Reading 


ST aaa aa aa) a ef ee ey (| i 


1Q57=—W Carlin. crcivle ss «cata ae 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
LOSS ON CAT ke eter stereos. +f: eho on 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1050- SVeartewe aa ncker.be eaueae 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
LOGOS "V car’, “Brey sis vx sab.» eeapee ae 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960—September............... 128.2 122.5 133.2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 
Octoben.ce <5... sss anes ae 128.7 123.5 133.3 111.3 138.7 155.7 145.8 115.8 
Novem Perk... a. tsar on: 129.1 123.5 133.3 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
December. ivcisseisisc-audiars ane 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
LOG 1 — January. trees trae ae 129.2 124.4 133.2 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
Hebriary is). os jeee ee 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
Marchiccrsee rites iantrene 129.1 124.0 133.2 oS 141.0 154.4 146.6 Oh 
ADEE Rea istecase serie Heres 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
MSY ree lesioce sieve teinat 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
JunerigAy, 272. Te 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
July nme aS 3's 15 Bi eRe 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
PNUBUSE Ss lerartee eee ere * 129.1 125.3 132.9 ila a 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
DSDLSMIBET, 6.6.13 cgurtismrae 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
ee 


TABLE F-2—-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1961 
(1949 = 100) 


Total Other 
House- | Commod- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold ities 


August July August Operation and 

1960 1961 1961 Services 
St Johns siNitde. cases 116.1 116.9 117.9 115: 1 1B SG 110.4 112.0 132.9 
El alita nse Oe ae... 126.7 127.8 128.7 119.2 136.5 122 130.8 140.3 
Sib Aol shogoaoosonnacaune 129.0 129.7 1312, 126.2 141.1 121.0 124.7 144.2 
Montrealst.: 5 95.. sbor ee veo 128.5 128.8 126.9 146.7 107.8 118.3 140.0 
Ottawa. ce eee eee 128.3 129.1 129.8 124.1 149.5 114.3 121.1 140.2 
‘ROrontG. eee eae ee 130.3 130.5 130.9 Pe 152.5 114.4 123.8 139.9 
Winnipeg seed ee eee eee 125.8 126.9 Wine 123.6 186.2 116.7 120.2 Newer 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 124.8 125.2 126.0 122.9 124.5 124.1 126.2 131.3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 124.3 124.4 125.0 119.0 125.1 120.5 127.9 133.4 
Vancouviers.S5 ct eee ee 128.3 128.2 128.5 121.3 Tq 115.1 133.0 137.6 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 


those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 








Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning 
During Month| Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 

Working Time 
NOD Gerber ee Rte A Sibts stars) cfeuclasacg ss )suchowie; ete 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
eae, olde toe .ok Sc OU DO Ce een. SOEs 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
UGS Rooter ne fe Sotrie love susie esrsisnetassiSrensisteve clea swe 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
ne ete ti cs Cc Oc CREO OO Caer eee 203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
IAW An, Stuniots 0 Roe ohne on ate Oe emo aor DH 278 48,812 747,120 0.06 
SLOGOEATIDUISUM toi ect sae «cetera ats Be 43 10, 856 127,560 0.11 
rstepntelsall Ye)", cos46 Gan mood baneoe GuoG aBe 33 57 13,072 115, 280 0.10 
Octo bere. ace weet etre cosaing 34 59 9,242 92,640 0.09 
IN oh yesenl oYsiend neem DO eoein somone 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
AD Yeyetshan'l ove) den ccs roo ne aoe Coser 12 29 1,891 30, 160 0.03 
ITEC G loch t ATNULALY:V aves efoto rodecies cumielieleiteloks fs) oyet ue cherozet= 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
JME uA Godin shone oo oduuaapdoo sede. 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
Wiehe als 1-5 ooo So eIGers GRE cre .S OCemne 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
Noval 5 a.58 woo Petco oo Seer Om amne 18 30 6, 265 59, 240 0.06 
IME ae SRI ee SIS oes) svar syeleuece «0, see wel 33 50 12,001 107, 480 0.10 
ARMS) ts oid Oo 0 OH co CRO RIOT CRC ICORS Seen 21 38 12,323 128,020 0.12 
AIT Daley cretaitho "yo ben Sano Creare PORTER ete 28 41 8, 826 94,560 0.09 
PATI DUS GOR Tee trae rtincces eer nie Sueot aa 32 47 8, 067 64,570 0.06 

al ee Ee eee ee eee ee eS ee 

*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCK OUTS 

















AUGUST 1961, BY INDUSTRY AUGUST 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes e 
Workers Man- mia sie Workers Man 
Industry L sae & Involved Days Jurisdiction L, ee Involved| Days 
1 Woteqatsl conn aot OOr ote 1 100 1,700 Newfoundland.......... il 140 280 
F Ree. Meee cry ele aciaceee osre'|istsresipeneveans (an aM ae hyo CII ea olledo ae coded) | oonocduon de ccunanot 
MUD 2 .bnao bo e oqanr6.40| (pend 8 h06g5 | Sboaonapod cos auton dd Nova Scotia...........- i 27 90 
-Manufacturing.....00....- SEG re 2,818.4 15,800 Nien Sram WAG es eer aes oes fle eroterers rol eters ovetenere ee ele at ene taters Fees 
(onstruction. eee: 12 1,156 4,260 Quebec.........+++ 0055: 14 2, 550 16, 030 
Transportation, etc...... 8 2,896 21,040 Ontario.........++2++55- 14 e271 19, 950 
1B riolbra PRR coo s0adlinga de ee acule Gooncmrooloodan oonor What Cel evinn Boe ee nob dl sonpnodods) Sonn ne onl lab nodoos ar 
ANE Ys (ka np aceomeromen Gee 9 344 4,560 Dero nena tie Bie Ae eae ; : vi a 
BerviCo sence sere cut 2 753 17, 210 OLA eet ccs sain , 2 ; 
hs $$ | |] —__—_— British Columbia....... ff 455 4,290 
All industries....... 47 8, 067 64, 570 Rederal Scces elses stasistac 4 2,201 13,370 
All jurisdictions..... 47 8, 067 64,570 


SS eee eee 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


AUGUST 1961 


























(Preliminary) 
adlisties Duration in Starting 
ee ; Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Involved Termi- ~ 
¥e August Accu- nation Result 
Location & mulated Tints 
Loaaine es nae 
Canadian International Paper, | Unorganized 100 1,700 1,700 Aug. 3 Application of provincial 
Clova, Abitibi East, Que. Aug. 23 |ordinance~Camp closed. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages Aan 
Jos. Vaillancourt, CNTU-chartered local 150 600 600 Aug. 22 |Acceptance of conciliation 
Quebec, Que. Aug. 28 |board report~Report ac- 
cepted. 
Wood Products 
Canadian International Pulp and Paper Mill Work- Dou 4,700 | 4,700 Aug. 3 |Wages~ 
Plywoods, ers Woes 143 (ARIACIO/-. gat) ) uae) Oeenean | eine 
Gatineau, Que. CLC) 
Nicola Valley Sawmills, Woodworkers Loe. 1-417 170 170 170 Aug.15 |Disciplinary dismissal of 
Merritt, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 16 jone worker~Agreement 
reached, return of workers. 
J. W. Kilgour & Bro., CNTU-chartered local 166 420 420 Aug. 23 |Wages~2¢ an hour retro- 
Beauharnois, Que. Aug. 28 |active to Sep. 1, 1960, with 
a maximum of $50.;3¢ an 
hr. Nov. 1, 1962. 
Nfid. Hardwoods, Carpenters Loc. 1291 140 280 280 Aug. 29 |Wages~ 
Topsail, Nfld. {(ATE-CIO/GLO)* OVE 4 Re ee es 
Transportation Equipment 
Canadian Car Co. Railway Carmen Loc. 322} 1,200 | 2,400 | 2,400 Aug. 10 |Wages~7¢ an hr. increase. 
Ville St. Pierre, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 14 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Atlas Asbestos Co., Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/ 240 | 3,840 | 3,840 Aug. 10 |Wages~ 
Montreal, Que. OLG) FP) ERS I ae ae re ee en te 
Canadian Potteries, Potters Loc. 78 (AFL- 224 560 560 Aug. 23 |Jurisdictional dispute be- 
St. Jean, Que. CIO/CLC) Aug. 25 |tween unions for right to 
bargain~ Return of work- 
ers pending representation 
vote. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Canadian Betchel, Labourers Loc. 627 (AFL- 795 1,590 1,590 Aug. 8 |Lay-off of two men~ 
Waterton, Alta. CIO/CLC) Aug. 10 | Return of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION Etc. 
Transportation 
Three stevedoring firms, I.L.A. Loc. 1842 (AFL- 585 | 9,190 {17,970 July 10 |Wages~Wage increase of 
Toronto, Ont. CIO/CLC) Aug. 19 |21¢ an hr. over two years. 
City of Calgary Transit System,|Street Railway Employees 445 | 6,860 {13,080 July 11 |Wages~9¢ an hr. increase 
Calgary, Alta. Loc. 583 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 21 |in 1962; improved fringe 
benefits. 
Five stevedoring firms, I.L.A. Loe. 1654 (AFL- 196 | 2,380 | 5,040 July 12 |Wages~Wage increase of 
Hamilton, Ont. CIO/CLC) Aug. 18 |29¢ an hr. over two years. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, Machinists Loc. 714 (AFL-} 1,400 | 1,400 | 1,400 Aug.17 |Change in shift schedule~ 
Dorval, Que. CIO/CLC) Aug. 18 | Return of workers pending 
further negotiations. 
Inter-City Truck Lines, Teamsters Loe. 938 (Ind.) 200 200 200 Aug. 29 |Extension of piggyback 
Dixie, Ont. Aug. 29 |service~Return of work- 
ers. 
SERVICE 
Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 750 |17,160 {87,700 Apr. 24 |Wages~ 


Toronto, Ont. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1961 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 









































& 
oa ee 
al)! 5 £.2 
Q he Mr 
3 | & 3 
My 3 n a) 
HS 2 | 9'E 
Causes © ~ | 68] [Ss ae) 
= hy | mas: Sle /S se co) 
=] os} =I pe) So cal a eS 
Silwl ny! st] es] slPisé& ® = 
3/81 e|] 0/8) 46! eo/a9 pul | ed ae 
Roa Wie> a = = 1 
uu Ni) = o q =| te) a a S P SB) ie) 
Be) So. er hae S| ee Pee Sl ey Weel eet ee 
SiH lel lel lael/Olaie#slae|/el[an}|Pye 
POR orn Sol nae Oe MUCr Die On Ci DECOM a ricie(aplen seh Ticis ws | tie sie, mcodis |twia ms | ola feiaas Page arcfeoa-n [en we Palaces] asaverediel 
Struck by: 
(a) Tools, Machinery, Cranes, etc...........-...eseeeeferee|eceeleceelers. 21 2 Aa eee, eee 1 6 
oiler WOME. ss conon conher6ondaapcuo opo5cn0nU)onedl|onnE Be (ee 1 ale 2 Ly leectee ltr i 
(3) Chili Ones osaokowebue tps dedobeebe veo uadecndes eae 4 ec Ose Sith ee alee 3 35 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehciles, etc....... AA Reeliacel) Gel Moya allele A ee recedes Pee Moos 28 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc..............++2+8- A eet |e |e 1 8 |. 17 1 2 35 
Falls and Slips: 
(a) On Same Level..........-.cceeeeccsesececeeeeeeeeferss lense ahs \ ope rhe LD leva rovell evel abel seers terre eter Here 3 
CDimion Ormerenteloevelsscaeeeiamtcrs ete eisie’sisselelety cieies) ir DaAlecoalt 20) ee | eS td ee eee RLS 46 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes, Explosions.......|....|...- i Bi Pa oe! Lies, ote 2, ti 13 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial 
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TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1961 
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*Of this total 153 fatalities were reported by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners; details of the remaining 63 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Department of Labour Library 
(Continued from page 1067) 

The Royal Commission was set up “to 
enquire into and make recommendations con- 
cerning the position of and prospects for 
Canadian magazines and periodicals.” The 
Commission made recommendations on adver- 
tising and circulation. 

55. HaiG-BROWN, RODERICK. The Living 
Land; an Account of the Natural Resources 
of British Columbia. Produced by the 
British Columbia Natural Resources Con- 
ference. Toronto, Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 269. 


56. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. /n- 
formation and Reports on the Application 
of Conventions and Recommendations. 
Third item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1961. 
4 parts. 


At head of title: Report 3. Part 1-4. Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 45th Session, 
Geneva, 1961. 


Contents: 1. Summary of Reports on Ratified 
Conventions (Articles 22 and 35 of the Con- 
stitution). 2. Summary of Reports on Unratified 
Conventions and on Recommendations (Article 
19 of the Constitution). 3. Summary of Infor- 
mation relating to the Submission to the Com- 
petent Authorities of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International La- 
bour Conference (Article 19 of the Constitu- 
tion). 4. Report of the Committee of Experts 
on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations (Article 19, 22 and 35 of the 
Constitution). 


57. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
1960. Bangkok, 1961. Pp. 171. 


Contents: Part 1. The ECAFE Region in 
ever Sel 2. Public Finance in the Postwar 
Period. 


58. U.S. WOMEN’s BurREAU. Job Futures 
for Girls in Biology. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Ppa 





UAW Agreements 


(Continued from page 1041) 
Future increases in cost of these benefits 
will be shared, 75 per cent being borne by 
the company and 25 per cent by the em- 
ployees. 

—Increase in disability and early retire- 
ment benefits from about $5 to $5.60 a 
month for each year of credited service, to 
be paid until the recipient becomes eligible 
for social security. 

—A third week of paid vacation after 
15 years of service, instead of after 20 
years, as before. 

—Moving allowance to a maximum of 
$580 for workers transferred from one 
plant to another. 

To meet the increased demands upon the 
SUB trust fund, which since 1955 it has 
had little difficulty in maintaining at the 
100-per-cent level in spite of continued lay- 
offs, General Motors will now have to make 
payments into the fund at least until the 
end of November 1962, and at any time 
after that if the fund drops below the 
85-per-cent level. 


American Motors Agreement 


The agreement with American Motors 
Corporation, reached August 26, was the 
first of the 1961 agreements in the industry. 
The feature of this contract was that it 
provided for the establishment of a profit- 
sharing plan. 

Under the profit-sharing plan, 10 per cent 
of all profits (before taxes and after a 
10-per-cent deduction of the stockholders’ 
equity) would go to the employees. An 
additional 5 per cent, calculated in the 
same way, would go to the employees in 
the form of American Motors stock. 
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The agreement provides also for wage 
increases, increased supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, short work 
week benefits, increases in monthly retire- 
ment benefit rates, and movement allow- 
ances similar to those contained in the 
General Motors agreement. 


In addition, the AMC agreement provides 
for: 


—Payment of half the cost of hospital 
and medical plans. 


—An increase in life insurance from 
$5,000 to $9,000 and an increase in benefits 
for accidents from $45.50 to $100. 


Continuation of the cost-of-living formula, 
with 7 cents an hour annual ceiling. 


The union on its side agreed in principle 
to changes in work rules and revision of 
seniority clauses. 


Ford Motor Agreement 


Two weeks after agreement had been 
reached with General Motors, the United 
Automobile Workers agreed with the Ford 
Motor Co. on an economic “package” 
closely similar to that contained in the 
General Motors agreement. although spokes- 
men for both company and union agreed 
that, from the union’s point of view, it 
represented some improvement over the 
latter. 


This, however, did not prevent the first 
strike at Ford in 20 years*. Agreement on 
the economic issues was reached so close to 
the strike deadline that time was not avail- 
able for working out non-economic prob- 
lems. 





*In mid-October the union ordered an end to the 
strike at all but two of the company’s 85 plants. 
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Job Injuries in the Civil Service 


In fiscal year ended March 31, Government Employees Compensation 
Branch processed 17,931 claims from on-the-job accidents. Total 
includes 3,249 claims arising from accidents in earlier years 


Claims under the Government Employees Compensation Act 
on which action was completed during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1961 totalled 17,931. This total included 3,249 claims 
arising from injuries suffered prior to 1960-61. Action was not 
completed on 3,700 claims, and these were carried over into 
1961-62. 

Of the completed claims, 2,690 resulted in the payment of 
compensation at the rates set out in Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts (under the Government Employees Compensation 
Act, the scale of benefits is that of the compensation act of 
the province in which the civil servant resides). 

There were 3,099 claimants awarded full pay while absent 
from work because of injury, as authorized by the Civil Service 
Regulations, 9,091 medical-aid-only claims, and 86 claimants who 
were awarded permanent disability benefits. The total also 
included 2,373 first-aid cases in which no direct cost was 
involved since first aid may be rendered by government doctors 
and nurses as well as those trained in first aid work. Also, there 
were 20 fatalities in the year. Number of claims rejected as not 
qualifying under the Act was 572. 

During the year, $1,199,377 was paid on claims on which 
action was completed during the 1960-61 fiscal year. A further 
$817,915 was paid on earlier claims. Of this total of $2,017,292, 
the sum of $647,879 was paid in full salaries, compared with 
$589,781 that was paid in compensation. 

Lost time in the year totalled 298,142 days; this figure 
includes 102,000 days charged for fatalities and 88,324 days for 
permanent disabilities. The formula of the American Standards 
Association, used here, fixes 6,000 as the number of days lost in 
both fatal and permanent disability cases, even though those 
with permanent disabilities may return to work. 

Leading causes of injuries (see top chart, facing page) were: 
struck by objects, 4,790; falls and slips on the level, 4,158; over- 
exertion (lifting heavy objects in the wrong way or objects that 
were too heavy), 1,891; striking against and stepping on objects, 
1,696; inhalation, absorption, ingestion and asphyxiation, 1,467; 
caught in or between objects, 1,091; falls and slips to other 
levels, 922, bites, stings, etc., 544, burns, 309. 

Principal types of injuries (see middle chart, facing page) 
were: bruises, contusions and abrasions, 6,990; cuts, lacerations 
and punctures, 3,477; strains, sprains, twistings and wrenchings, 
2,743; ear and eye injuries, 1,520; scalds and burns, 511, frac- 
tures, 510; crushes, 221. 

The listing by part of body injured (see bottom chart, facing 
page) was headed by wrists, hands and fingers, 4,588; back, 
spine and shoulder, 2,474; feet, toes and ankles, 2,347; legs, knees, 
thighs, calf, shins, 2,174; eyes, 1,827; head, face, neck, 1,173; 
arms and elbows, 1,109. 

Employees in the age group 31-40 suffered the most accidents, 
5,151. Numbers for other age groups were: 41-50 years, 4,208; 
21-30 years, 3,709; 51-60 years, 2,469; 61-70 years, 979; and 
15-20 years, 836. 

There were 11,416 claims filed by persons who had been 
employed five years or less, 3,676 by persons with 6 to 10 years 
service, 1,675 by persons with 11 to 15 years. 

Males filed 16,280 of the claims, females 1,079. 
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INJURIES TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
(April 1, 1960 to March 31, 1961) 
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Legislation Dealing with Training 
and Education Enacted in 1961 


Legislation to promote training of more skilled workers enacted in a number of 
jurisdictions at 1960-61 sessions. Parliament passes two new laws designed to 
improve training facilities. School-leaving age raised to 15 years in Quebec 


During the 1960-61 sessions, both Parlia- 
ment and a number of provincial Legisla- 
tures enacted legislation to promote the 
training of more skilled workers. 

Parliament passed two new laws de- 
signed to improve training facilities, the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assist- 
ance Act and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons Act. 

Manitoba enacted a Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fications Act providing for voluntary cer- 
tification of tradesmen, New Brunswick 
passed a Youth Assistance Act, and Quebec 
adopted legislation raising the school-leaving 
age and providing for free education to 
Grade 11. An Act to institute schooling 
allowances also was enacted in Quebec. 


Federal Legislation 


The federal Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act, which went into 
force on December 20, the date of Royal 
Assent, replaced a 1942 statute, the Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, which 
had authorized the federal Government to 
share in the costs incurred by the provinces 
in providing approved vocational training 
programs. 


In introducing the Bill, the Minister of 
Labour said: “This resolution introduces 
legislation to stimulate technical and voca- 
tional training and broaden its scope 
throughout Canada. It is designed to under 
gird the Government’s program to increase 
employment and foster national develop- 
ment.” 


The Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act authorizes the Minister of 
Labour, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, to enter into an agreement with 
any province for a six-year period to pro- 
vide financial assistance for the costs 
incurred by the province in providing tech- 
nical or vocational programs for youths or 
adults who require this service in order to 
work at their full potential. 


The term “technical and vocational train- 
ing” is defined in the Act as any form 
of instruction designed to prepare a person 
for gainful employment in any primary or 
secondary industry or in any service occupa- 
tion or for the purpose of increasing his 
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skill or proficiency therein. More specific- 
ally, the term includes instruction to pre- 
pare persons for employment in any of the 
following industries or occupations: agricul- 
ture, forestry, mining, commerce, construc- 
tion, manufacturing, transportation, com- 
munications or any primary or secondary 
industry or service occupation requiring an 
understanding of the principles of science 
or technology except where such instruc- 
tion is designed for university credit. 

As under the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, the federal government will 
share in the costs of providing training 
programs for unemployed persons, students 
being trained in technical or vocational 
courses in secondary schools, apprentices, 
supervisors in industry and disabled per- 
sons. In addition, the new Act provides for 
federal contributions to the costs of training 
three groups not specifically mentioned in 
the former Act, namely, (1) persons who 
require training in science and technology 
such as is given in technical schools at the 
post-secondary school level in order to 
qualify as technicians; (2) persons over 
the regular school-leaving age who have 
left school and who require training to 
improve their occupational skills and em- 
ployment opportunities; (3) teachers, super- 
visors or administrators who are to carry 
out the technical or vocational training 
programs. Under the previous legislation, the 
federal Government contributed to the cost 
of training such persons but the federal 
share was subject to a quota allotment. 

The new legislation authorizes the federal 
Government to pay up to 75 per cent of 
the operating costs of providing a technical 
and vocational training program for unem- 
ployed persons. Federal contributions to 
training programs carried on in regular 
secondary schools will be based on the 
percentage of population in the 15 to 19 
age-group but may not exceed 50 per cent 
of the provincial Government’s expenditure 
for this purpose. 

The federal Government will pay 50 per 
cent of the costs of training persons over 
the school-leaving age, apprentices, super- 
visors in industry and disabled persons. 

It will also pay 50 per cent of the provin- 
cial costs of training technical and voca- 
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tional teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trative personnel and of providing post-high 
school technical training for persons wish- 
ing to qualify as technicians. The new Act 
specifically states that, with respect to these 
two groups, shareable costs include the 
cost of providing living allowances to per- 
sons taking approved courses. 


As well as increasing federal contributions 
to operating costs, the new Act expressly 
provides for a federal sharing of the capital 
costs of constructing and equipping new 
training facilities such as technical and 
vocational schools, technical institutes and 
trade schools. The federal Government will 
pay 75 per cent of such costs until March 
31, 1963, and 50 per cent after that date. 
In the case of capital expenditures for 
training facilities for the unemployed, how- 
ever, the federal Government’s contribution 
will continue to be 75 per cent of such costs 
after March 31, 1963. 


The Minister is again authorized to under- 
take technical or vocational training pro- 
grams for members of the armed forces, 
veterans, and, upon request, for employees 
of any federal department or agency. As 
before, the full cost of such programs may 
be borne by the federal Government. 


The Act also provides for an expanded 
federal research program, which may include 
research in connection with trade analysis 
courses content; training aids, examinations 
and standards; the changing needs for 
trained workers; and the relationship be- 
tween technical and vocational training and 
the needs of the economy. 


The Act also provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council to replace 
the Vocational Training Advisory Council. 
Instead of 21 members, the new body will 
be comprised of 23 members, with one 
person to be designated as chairman. During 
the debate the Minister said that the mem- 
bership of the Council would be made up 
of an equal number of representatives of 
employers and employees along with repre- 
sentatives of the provincial governments 
and other bodies or groups interested in 
vocational training. Members will hold 
office during pleasure for a period up to 
three years. The functions of the Council 
will be to investigate and make recom- 
mendations concerning any matter referred 
to it by the Minister. 

The Act requires the Minister to make 
an annual report to Parliament concerning 
the work done, moneys expended and obli- 
gations contracted. 

Provision is also made in the Act for the 
continuation of projects originally authorized 
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under the Youth Training Act, 1939, and 
continued under the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act. 


Second Federal Statute 


The second federal statute dealing with 
training, the Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons Act, which will be brought 
into force by proclamation, authorizes the 
making of agreements with the provinces 
to provide for the sharing of costs incurred 
by the provinces in carrying out programs of 
vocational rehabilitation for disabled per- 
sons. 

In introducing the Bill, the Minister of 
Labour said that the passing of this legis- 
lation would not commit the federal Govern- 
ment to any new areas of expenditure but 
would provide statutory authority for a 
program previously available under an 
annual vote in the estimates. Placing this 
authority in statute form would clarify 
federal and provincial responsibilities in this 
field, the Minister said, and would also 
“encourage the provinces to plan ahead in 
developing more effective vocational rehab- 
ilitation services.” 

The new Act authorizes the Minister of 
Labour, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, to enter into an agreement with 
any province for a six-year period whereby 
the federal Government will pay 50 per 
cent of the costs incurred by the province 
in undertaking a comprehensive program 
for the vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons. The agreements will set out 
how, and by what manner, the various 
services and processes of restoration, train- 
ing and employment placement may be 
made available to the disabled. 

The principal services for which costs 
may be shared are: (1) assessment and 
counselling services for disabled persons; 
(2) services and processes of restoration, 
training and employment placement de- 
signed to enable a disabled person to dis- 
pense with institutional care or the services 
of an attendant; (3) utilization of the 
services of voluntary organizations carrying 
on activities in this field; (4) training coun- 
sellors or administrators to carry out rehab- 
ilitation programs; (5) co-ordination of all 
provincial activities relating to vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. Additional 
services may also be included as required 
in individual cases. 

Costs will not be assumed, however, for 
services available under other programs. The 
Act specifically states that the federal Gov- 
ernment will not share in the costs incurred 
by the provinces in respect of disabled 
persons eligible for vocational training 
under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act or 
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for benefits under any workmen’s compen- 
sation law. 

The responsibility of co-ordinating federal 
activities in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation is placed with the Minister of Labour 
in co-operation with the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare and the Ministers or 
heads of other federal departments or agen- 
cies. The Minister is also authorized to 
undertake research programs, where appro- 
priate, in co-operation with any province. 

The Act provides for the establishment 
of a National Advisory Council on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons to re- 
place the National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
set up in 1952. The new body will comprise 
25 members, including 10 provincial repre- 
sentatives (one from each province), 10 
members chosen upon the joint recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour and 
the Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, four representatives from the Depart- 
ments of Labour, National Health and Wel- 
fare and Veterans Affairs and from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, and 
one other person who will be chairman. 
The duties of the Council will be to give 
consideration to and advise the Minister on 
matters relating to the operation of the Act. 

Regulations respecting medical services 
may be issued by the Governor in Council 
on the joint recommendation of the Minis- 
ter of Labour and the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. As the Minister ex- 
plained during the debate, this will ensure 
that medical services are purchased in 
harmony with the developing pattern of 
health services. Regulations dealing with 
other matters may be issued on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour. 


Provincial Legislation 
Manitoba 


The Manitoba Tradesmen’s Qualifications 
Act, which will be brought into force by 
proclamation, provides for voluntary certi- 
fication of tradesmen, with provision for 
compulsory certification at some future date, 
and for the appointment of trade examining 
boards. 

The Act gives the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council power to establish a board of exam- 
iners in respect of any trade. Each board 
must be composed of at least three persons, 
with an equal number of employer and 
employee representatives and an impartial 
chairman, who may be a government em- 
ployee. 

Once established, a board of examiners 
must prescribe the examinations necessary 
to qualify for a certificate of proficiency in 
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the trade and must fix the pass mark; 
review applications to ascertain whether 
candidates have the required qualifications 
and experience, and conduct or arrange for 
competent examiners to conduct examina- 
tions. 

With the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, a board of examiners 
may also issue regulations prescribing the 
experience and qualifications of applicants 
for a certificate of proficiency and setting 
out the terms and conditions under which 
a certificate of proficiency may be issued 
or renewed and the circumstances under 
which it may be suspended or cancelled. 

As previously indicated, certification will 
be voluntary at first. The Minister may, on 
the recommendation of a trade examining 
board, issue certificates of proficiency to 
applicants with the required qualifications 
and experience who have passed the pre- 
scribed examinations. Provision is also 
made in the Act for issuing certificates of 
proficiency, with or without examination, to 
persons who have qualified in other juris- 
dictions. 

Where an applicant for a certificate of 
proficiency in a trade designated under the 
Apprenticeship Act fails to pass the pre- 
scribed examination, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board, in consultation with the 
trade advisory committee, may give him an 
appropriate standing as an apprentice. 

In any municipality where it is com- 
pulsory to have a municipal licence in order 
to engage in a trade, a person with a valid 
certificate of qualification in that trade 
may not be compelled to take an examina- 
tion before obtaining a municipal licence. 

The Act further provides that, if any 
legislation other than the Apprenticeship 
Act and regulations uses the expression 
“qualified” or “legally qualified” or “duly 
qualified” or any similar expression in con- 
nection with a tradesman or a trade, the 
term includes a tradesman who holds a 
valid certificate of proficiency under this 
Act. However, nothing in this Act exempts 
any person from any provision of any other 
Act or regulation or municipal by-law re- 
quiring a person to have a licence before 
engaging in a trade. 

The Act makes it an offence for a trades- 
man who is not licensed under the Act 
to advertise himself as the holder of a 
certificate of proficiency. Any person found 
guilty of such an offence is liable to a fine 
of up to $50 or imprisonment for a term 
of not more than seven days. 

As the Minister explained during the 
debate on the Bill, compulsory certification 
will be introduced later if deemed in the 
public interest. The Act empowers the 
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Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations prohibiting any person from 
engaging in or employing any person in a 
trade unless he holds a valid and subsisting 
certificate of proficiency in that trade or a 
certificate of qualification, or is an appren- 
tice or a person employed for a probationary 
period. 


New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick Youth Assistance 
Act gives the Minister of Youth and 
Welfare authority to make interest-free loans 
to students wishing to attend university or 
technical school. He is also empowered to 
make grants for postgraduate studies and 
to award scholarships for outstanding ath- 
letic accomplishments. Terms and conditions 
will be prescribed by regulation. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
also authorized to make regulations provid- 
ing for the establishment of youth place- 
ment bureaus, guidance and counselling 


agencies, a youth publication service, a 
youth information centre and other services. 


Quebec 


In Quebec, an amendment to the Educa- 
tion Act entitled “An Act respecting free 
education and compulsory school attend- 


ance” raised the statutory school-leaving 
age from 14 to 15, effective July 1, 1962. 
During the debate on the Bill, the Minister 
of Youth said this was “a first step before 
raising it to 16.” The Act also provided for 
free text books and abolished the monthly 
fee previously payable on behalf of children 
attending school. 

Another amendment to the Education Act 
entitled “An Act to promote the develop- 
ment of secondary education” requires 
school boards to provide education up to 
Grade 11 inclusive. The Schooling Allow- 
ances Act provides for the payment, from 
September 1, 1961, of an allowance of $10 
a month, irrespective of need, to the mother 
of every student 16 to 18 years who is 
attending school regularly. No allowance 
will be paid for the months of July and 
August. 


Ontario 


In Ontario, the Schools Administration 
Act was amended to narrow the exemption 
for children 14 years of age whose services 
are required on the farm. Now, if a farm 
child reaches 14 during the school term, 
he may not be excused from attending 
school until the end of the term, whereas 
previously he could be excused on reaching 
14. 





Anti-Discrimination Legislation in 1961 


Two provinces enact anti-discrimination legislation in 1961. British Columbia 
becomes sixth province to enact an accommodation practices act, and Ontario 
extends its Act fo prohibit any discrimination in the rental of apartments 


During the 1961 sessions of the provincial 
legislatures two provinces enacted anti- 
discrimination legislation. British Columbia 
passed a Public Accommodation Practices 
Act, becomng the sixth province to enact 
this type of law. Ontario extended its Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act to prohibit 
discrimination in the rental of apartments 
and also amended its Anti-Discrimination 
Commission Act. 


British Columbia 


Like the other provincial legislation of 
this type, the British Columbia Public 
Accommodation Practices Act prohibits any 
person from denying accommodation, serv- 
ices or facilities, customarily available to 
the public, because of race, religion, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 
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As a further curb on discrimination, the 
Act also states that no person may publish 
or display any discriminatory notices or 
signs or use other media of communication, 
including newspapers, radio and television, 
to express discrimination on any of the 
above grounds. 

During the debate, the Minister of La- 
bour, who introduced the Bill, said that the 
legislation would give further assurance to 
minority groups that they are entitled to 
the same rights as others, stating: 

I think we can all agree that discrimination 
has a demoralizing effect on any individual. 

It is both offensive and humiliating to any 
person to realize that solely because of his 
religion, the country of his birth or the colour 
of his skin, he is prevented from making use 
of public services in any of our communities. 

Responsibility for the administration of 
the Act is vested in the Minister of Labour. 
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The Minister has authority to appoint an 
officer of the Department to receive and 
deal with complaints. 

The enforcement provisions are similar 
to those in the other provincial Acts, with 
the emphasis on conciliation. A person who 
considers himself aggrieved may initiate 
action by filing a written complaint with 
the Director, who will assign an officer of 
the Department to investigate and try to 
effect a settlement. If the officer is unsuc- 
cessful in resolving the complaint, the 
Director may refer the matter to the Board 
of Industrial Relations, which must make 
an inquiry, giving the parties full opportunity 
to present evidence and make submissions. 
If the Board finds that the complaint is 
justified, it must recommend the course that 
ought to be taken. On receipt of the Board’s 
report, the Minister may, on the advice of 
the Director, issue a final order embodying 
the Board’s recommendations. 

Any person who fails to comply with a 
provision of the Act or an order made 
under the Act is guilty of an offence and, 
on summary conviction, is liable to a fine 
of up to $100. 

As in other provinces, no prosecution 
may be instituted except with the consent 
of the Minister. 

If a person has been convicted of deny- 
ing anyone accommodation, services or 
facilities contrary to the Act, the Minister 
may apply to a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the province for an order enjoining him 
from continuing the violation. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Fair Accommodation Prac- 
tices Act, which was adopted in 1954, was 


amended to clarify the intent of the legis- 
lation by providing that no person “directly 
or indirectly, alone or with another, by 
himself or by the interposition of another” 
may deny any person accommodation, 
services or facilities, customarily available 
to the public, because of race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 

Another amendment prohibits any person 
from refusing to rent any dwelling unit in 
a building containing more than six self- 
contained apartments on grounds of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin. 

As a result, any person found guilty of 
discriminatory rental policies is now subject 
to a fine of up to $50 if an individual and 
up to $100 if a corporation. 

In Ontario also, amendments to the Anti- 
Discrimination Act (now the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission Act) changed the name 
of the Anti-Discrimination Commission 
established in 1959 to the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission and broadened its func- 
tions. 

As before, the Commission is required to 
advise the Minister on the administration of 
the Fair Accommodation Practices Act, the 
Fair Employment Practices Act and the 
Female Employees Fair Remuneration Act, 
and to develop and conduct educational pro- 
grams designed to eliminate discriminatory 
practices. Its new functions are to “forward 
the principle that every person is free and 
equal in dignity and rights without regard 
to race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry 
or place of origin,” and to promote an 
understanding of, acceptance of and com- 
pliance with the province’s anti-discrimina- 
tion laws. 





U.S. Monthly Labor Review Carries Series on Retraining 


In the United States, as in Canada, retraining programs are receiving growing 


attention as One means of reducing the number of the long-term unemployed and encourag- 
ing the growth of the economy. For this reason, the United Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
publishing in its Monthly Labor Review, beginning with the August issue, “a series of 
articles on the retraining of unemployed workers to bring their skills into line with 
the requirements of a changing economy.” 


The first article, on European Government Programs, describes the work of retraining 
that is being done in Western Europe. The structure of the governmental programs in 
Sweden and France, whose retraining programs, the article says, “vary considerably in 
organization and administration ” is explained at some length. 


; “The articles to follow will include such topics as federal and state legislation on 
training, case studies of community retraining programs, studies of retraining undertaken 
by unions, and a summary of the considerations involved in developing a Government 


program of retraining for the long-term unemployed,” an editor’s note attached to the 
article says. 
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Ninth Annual Catholic Social Life Conference 


Application to present-day labour-management relations of principles 
developed in papal encyclicals is discussed at three-day meeting 
under theme, ‘Industrial Relations Seventy Years After Rerum Novarum” 


The application of the social teachings of 
papal encyclicals to present-day industrial 
relations in Canada was the theme of dis- 
cussion at the Ninth Annual Catholic Social 
Life Conference, held in Halifax on October 
13 to 15, under the title, “Industrial Rela- 
tions Seventy Years After Rerum Novarum.” 
Pope John XXIII’s recent encyclical, Mater 
et Magistra (L.G., Sept., p. 887), figured 
prominently in the discussions. 

Most Rev. F. A. Marrocco, D.D., Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Toronto, delivered the key- 
note address. Three of the five principal 
speakers dealt with the role in industrial 
relations of religion, of educational institu- 
tions, and of government. Another discussed 
the Industry Council Plan, and the other 
the present social and economic position of 
agriculture in Canada. 

Other speakers addressed special interest 
groups dealing with: Young Christian Work- 
ers, Labour and Co-operatives, Labour 
Schools, Communications and Industrial Re- 
lations, Women at Work, and Catholic 
Employers and Managers Study Groups. 

A short period of each session of the 
conference was devoted to discussion in 
workshops or study groups, the conference 
being broken up into 27 of these. Each 
workshop period was followed by a plenary 
discussion. 

Several resolutions were passed toward 
the end of the conference, of which one 
dealt with unemployment and another with 
agriculture. 

“Unemployment,” the conference said, 
“has produced detrimental physical and 
spiritual consequences to individuals and 
families, and has seriously interfered with 
industrial relations in many parts of Can- 
ada.” The attention of the federal and 
provincial governments was drawn to the 
plight of these individuals and families, with 
the request that the governments, “in colla- 
boration with labour and industry, should 
initiate remedial employment projects in 
those areas.” 

The resolution on agriculture requested 
“That governments enact legislation provid- 
ing farmers with effective control of prices 
and markets for their products, supple- 
mented, if necessary, by subsidies to farm 
families.” It urged also that “in view of 
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Canada’s agricultural potential, a policy of 
large-scale immigration be developed jointly 
by governments, industry, organized la- 
bour, organized agriculture and professional 
groups.” 

The conference, which was attended by 
more than 700 delegates, was welcomed by 
Premier Robert L. Stanfield of Nova Scotia, 
and by Mayor John E. Lloyd of Halifax. A 
message from the Holy See was read by 
Most Rev. J. G. Berry, D.D., Archbishop of 
Halifax. 


Message from the Holy See 


Productive processes must be determined 
in a rational way, since to do otherwise 
would be to waste human energy and the 
means of production, said a letter from the 
Holy See addressed to Archbishop Merry of 
Halifax. It was signed by Amleto Cardinal 
Cicognani, Vatican Secretary of State. 

But at the same time, the indexes of 
productivity and production must not be 
taken as the supreme criteria in the organi- 
zation of productive processes, the letter 
said. Rather, these indexes “must be pur- 
sued in accordance with the requirements 
of the moral order, safeguarding the human 
dignity of all those engaged in production.” 

Because far-reaching changes have taken 
place since the war in economic and social 
fields, and these changes have had reper- 
cussions on the means of production and on 
relations between workers and management, 
“it is opportune that these relations be 
re-examined and re-organized,” the letter 
said. 

The re-organization should be made 
according to principles developed in the 
Church’s teachings, particularly in Rerum 
Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno and Mater 
et Magistra. 

The letter went on to outline more par- 
ticularly the principles and criteria that must 
be observed in the re-organization. 

“Working conditions must be such as to 
safeguard the physical health of workers 
and their moral integrity,” the letter said. 
To this end, measures must be taken to 
safeguard health and morals and to prevent 
accidents; and working hours must be kept 
within reasonable limits, especially for 
women and children. 
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Rates of payment for work must not be 
left entirely to the laws of the marketplace, 
nor on the other hand must they be decided 
arbitrarily. Principles of justice and equity 
must be considered, but at the same time 
the remuneration of the workers must take 
into account “their effective contribution to 
production and to the economic state of the 
enterprise” and to the common good of 
the community and of other communities 
throughout the world. Especially must the 
“repercussions on the over-all employment 
of the labour force in the entire country” 
be considered in deciding wage rates. 


The workers, “in the manner and to a 
degree most convenient,” should be enabled 
“to participate in the ownership of the 
enterprise itself... 


“Tt is, however, impossible to create an 
atmosphere of serenity in the organizations 
of production unless the uneasiness of work- 
ingmen, arising from the uncertainty of 
their future, can be eliminated or reduced 
as far as possible. This can be done by 
setting up opportune systems of social insur- 
ance or social security...” the letter con- 
tinued. 


“Even social services operated inside the 
enterprise itself can contribute efficaciously 
to the development of good relations be- 
tween workers and management... 


“As far as possible, each worker should 
fill the post which best corresponds to his 
ability, his zeal and his merits. Promotion 
to higher posts inside the firm, and salary 
increases, must be given with objective 
criteria which are equal for all, and inspired 
by justice and equity. 


“Provided the principle of unity and effi- 
ciency of management is ensured, the desire 
of workingmen to participate actively in the 
life of the firm where they work is a 
legitimate one, and must be satisfied to the 
degree and in the manner permitted by the 
actual situation.” 


Regarding the rapid and far-reaching 
changes in the means of production conse- 
quent upon “ever wider application of pro- 
cesses of automation,” the letter refers to 
the “immediate negative repercussions upon 
workingmen, especially in what effects the 
stability of their employment,” that may 
result from these changes. 


“It is therefore an exigency of social 
justice,” it goes on to say, “that such applica- 
tion be made in such a way that the 
immediate negative results of automation 
should not be borne exclusively by the 
workers or by certain groups of workers. 
Rather should such negative results weigh 
equally, or even more heavily, upon the 
investors of capital and, when opportune, 
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even upon all the members of the political 
community, since all, in the final analysis, 
benefit by such changes of automation. This 
can the more surely be obtained when the 
workers, through their unions and organiza- 
tions, are present and have a voice in the 
implementation of processes of automation.” 


Bishop F. A. Marrocco 


The “plain, simple purpose” of social 
encyclicals is to focus attention, in a given 
era, on a principal, fundamental moral 
disorder of the time, said Most Rev. Fran- 
cis A. Marrocco, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Toronto, in his keynote address at the open- 
ing of the conference. 

When Leo XIII issued Rerum Novarum 
in 1891, he was convinced that social 
injustice permeated the revolution then tak- 
ing place in the economic world, Bishop 
Marrocco pointed out, and he set out to 
suggest in broad outline the way in which 
a solution was to be found. Among the 
suggestions were: 

—Workers must labour conscientiously 
and take pride in the fruits of their labour, 
must respect the employer and his property, 
need membership in a union but must see 
to it that the union represents their cause 
without violence and rioting, and must 
repudiate leaders with evil principles. 

—Employers must respect the human dig- 
nity of workers, not consider men as mere 
sources of muscle and power from which 
to make money, and must refrain from 
treating unions or workers’ associations as 
revolutionary and subversive societies. 

—Government should direct its interest 
and its authority toward the encouragement 
and promotion of good labour relations. 

—Employers, employees and government 
must all abandon the idea that economic 
philosophy and ethics are outside the com- 
petence of religion. 

Forty years after Rerum Novarum, Bishop 
Marrocco continued, Pius XI “must have 
concluded that man was still a long way 
from the Christian ‘fraternity in economic 
affairs’ that Leo had visualized.” In Quadra- 
gesimo Anno Pius XI begged the more 
reasonable leaders of industry, labour, edu- 
cation and government to influence the 
economic order by: 

—Using their rank and initiative to con- 
vince all sectors of the economy, including 
agriculture, that they are interdependent 
and that no one of them can live without 
the other. 

—Setting out to create a spirit of partner- 
ship in which industry, labour, agriculture, 
science, education and government will com- 
bine their efforts for the betterment of all. 
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Now, 70 years after, John XXIII has 
issued “the most authoritative review of 
the basic social teachings of the Church 
you will find anywhere.” Mater et Magistra 
would have been the best keynote address 
to the conference, Bishop Marrocco said, 
but, using it as a basis for his remarks, he 
dealt with “some of the enlightenment this 
conference should shed on the economic 
and social conditions of our own country.” 


Let the conference decide whether in seventy 
years we have learned our lesson and are 
eradicating individualism, selfishness, immoder- 
ation and inequity from our economic and 
social policies... 

Is there amongst workers a sincere honesty 
of effort and a real pride in their particular 
assignment, and is respect for the firm that 
employs them and the property of that firm 
a characteristic of modern labourers, and has 
an appreciation of the trade union movement 
expanded and moved workers to give active 
participation in union affairs, and caused them 
to ensure the wisest, most upright, most law- 
abiding, and most competent leadership of 
their unions? 

... With seventy years of labour relations 
behind him, [the average Canadian employer] 
should be distinguished for his record in respect- 
ing the human dignity of his employees, in 
promoting their spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare, in using the most progressive means to 
share the fruits of production with the labour- 
ers who helped create them. He should be noted 
for his reasonable, just and charitable dealings 
with labour associations and for his desire to 
contribute to the general prosperity of the 
whole country. Is the average employer in 
Canada so disposed to the men in his employ, 
to the unions that represent them, and to the 
national economy? 

What about the labour and general social 
legislation of Canadian federal and provincial 
governments during the last seventy years... 
With all the progress that has obviously been 
made by Canada in social legislation, in eco- 
nomic and social planning, and in international 
relations, how does this conference rate Canada 
and its ten provinces in terms of its social 
legislation and economic co-ordination and in 
terms of its liberality to other lands? 


“I am convinced you will find we have 
advanced some distance along the roads 
pointed out by Leo, but that we have not 
advanced far enough,” the bishop said. 


The speaker drew the attention of the 
delegates to two very significant social 
changes recommended by Pope John “as 
a means of ensuring that a country like 
Canada doesn’t end up with two classes, the 
very rich and the very poor.” These were: 


—cConcerted action to preserve the small 
business enterprise, and in particular the 
family farm. 


—tThe provision of the means “whereby 
the workers may have their say in, and 
make their contribution to, the efficient 
running and developing of the enterprise.” 


In relation to the preservation of the 
family farm, the Pope believes, Bishop 
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Marrocco said, that agriculture has become 
a depressed sector of the economy because: 

—wNations have tried to make agriculture 
more productive and efficient by encourag- 
ing industrial farming instead of making 
the new technology serve the family farmer. 

—Nations have not done enough to 
reduce the difference between the living 
standards in the country and the city. 

—Nations have done little to destroy the 
inferiority complex which prevails about 
work on the farm. 


Role of Religion in Industrial Relations 


Religion has a most important role in 
industrial relations, and without religion and 
the spirit of the brotherhood of man it 
is hard to see how any human relations 
can be amicable, said Most Rev. William 
E. Power, D.D., Bishop of Antigonish, in 
his address on “The Role of Religion in 
Industrial Relations.” 


In our society, however, we find people 
of many religions, and we have people from 
all of these various groups involved in indus- 
trial relations, he said. 


He quoted a statement by Pope Pius XII 
that although religion might seem to be a 
divisive rather than a unifying element, 
“unity can be achieved only on the basis 
of the one universal natural law and its 
appeal to the reason of every man... No 
civilization can endure unless it is based 
on religious principles.” 


Bishop Power continued: “The fundamen- 
tal religious principles to be followed in 
industrial relations have their foundation in 
natural law and are acceptable to all think- 
ing men...The real difficulty is in the 
application of these principles.” 


Those attending the conference, as Cath- 
olics must consider not only the natural 
law, but certain specific teachings of the 
Catholic Church, which made “even more 
plain the important role which religion and 
the Church must play” in industrial rela- 
tions, the bishop said. 

In all industrial relations, the dignity of 
man must be kept foremost in mind. “No 
employer can ever forget that he is dealing 
with a fellow man entitled to all of man’s 
rights and privileges.” 

If, during the past 70 years, “the teach- 
ings of Christ had been employed in rela- 
tions between employer and employee, there 
would be no problem in industrial relations,” 
he said. 

The Church has the obligation to make 
sure that industrial relations are conducted 
with due respect to the dignity of man 
and to the teaching of Christ. Government, 
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industry and labour have the obligation to 
realize the importance of the Church in 
this regard and to look to religious prin- 
ciples for the solution of labour problems. 


“Religion teaches the labouring man his 
rights as well as his duties, teaches him that 
he must work honestly and efficiently and 
carry out all agreements which he has 
made... On the other hand, religion teaches 
the employer that he must not consider his 
employees as slaves... Without the Chris- 
tian concept of charity, industrial relations 
can never be carried on in the proper 
atmosphere.” 


It is a matter of record that government, 
management and labour have been influenced 
by the social teachings of the Church, 
Bishop Power said. “The right of labour to 
organize into unions of their own choosing, 
which Leo XIII championed vigorously in 
1891, is now written into the basic law of 
the land, however belatedly and experi- 
mentally. In Canada today we have a trade 
union act in each of the ten provinces. The 
first was passed in Nova Scotia in 1937— 
46 years after Leo XIII’s encyclical.” 

The principal measuring of reform advocated 
by Pope Leo XIII and Pius XI were legislation 
and organization. Progress has been made in 
both fields. Less than a century ago child 
labour was a commonplace. Women were em- 
ployed at the most menial, physical tasks. After 
Pope Leo’s ringing denunciations of such situa- 
tions, governments reversed their policy of 
laissez-faire or “hands off.” A new branch of 
law has been established to protect the sacred 
rights of the workers that flow from their 
dignity as men...Governments have enacted 
legislation more or less in harmony with the 
philosophy expressed by Leo and Pius. 

Summing up, Bishop Power said the role 
of the Church in industrial relations is two- 
fold: to reform the social order according 
to the principles of sound philosophy and 
to perfect it according to the precepts of 
the Gospel, and “to develop men and 
women of integrity, knowledge, persuasion 
and personal sanctification who will dedi- 
cate their lives to a reconstruction of the 
social order based on justice and charity.” 

It is the role of the Church to make it 
clear to the average worker that it is his 
duty to put in an honest day’s work for 
his pay, to take a pride in his work and 
to have a constant ambition to improve, and 
to participate fully in the activities of his 
labour union. He should also realize the 
importance of competent leadership in his 
union. 

On the other hand, the Church must bring 
home to Canadian employers their respon- 
sibility toward their employees, that they 
must respect the human dignity of their 
employees, promote their spiritual and tem- 
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poral welfare, and respect the motives of 
the unions and work well with them. 


Role of Education in Industrial Relations 


Educational institutions play their part in 
achieving ideal industrial relations by mak- 
ing known the ideal and the methods by 
which it may be achieved, said Prof. 
Gerald E. Clarke, acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of St. Patrick’s College, 
Ottawa, in his address on “The Role of 
Educational Institutions in Industrial Rela- 
tions.” 

The ideal in industrial relations has been 
defined in Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo 
Anno, and Mater et Magistra, Prof. Clarke 
pointed out. He gave a brief statement of 
the ideal to be sought: 

In the ideal society, workers would be 
adequately paid. They would be adequately 
protected from the financial problems involved 
in unemployment, sickness, industrial accidents, 
arbitrary dismissal and old age dependency. 
They would do an honest day’s work every 
working day and would respect the property of 
their employers. They would belong to unions 
which would be competently and honestly led 
because workers would have sufficient interest 
in their unions to ensure such leadership. They 
and their employers would bargain in good 
faith. to determine the conditions of employ- 
ment. Employers would recognize the human 
dignity of their workers. Employers and em- 
ployees would realize that their separate in- 
terests are much more convergent than diver- 
gent and this would lead them to work together 
rather than at cross-purposes. Workers would 
have some say in the management and owner- 
ship of the enterprise in which they work and 
would share in the profits. 

The precise role of each educational insti- 
tution in achieving this goal depends on 
the maturity of the persons it deals with, 
he said. “We should teach primary-school 
children that work is honourable, that 
unions are good things for workers, that 
strikes may be and usually are justified, that 
underpaying workers through one’s own 
fault is a sin. No specific course is needed 
or even desirable to get this message across 
to grade-school children. It should be im- 
parted informally in most subjects, though 
mentioned specifically in classes on religion 
or civics.” 

Since. it will be many years before even 
20 per cent of Canadian high school 
students go to university, he said, “anything 
that is to be taught about industrial relations 
to the majority of our youth must be taught 
in high-school years.” 

Answering the objection that the high 
school curriculum is already too crowded, 
Prof. Clarke suggested that teaching on 
industrial relations and other social matters 
could be introduced informally in the teach- 
ing of English, history, current events and 
religion. It could also, he said, be introduced 
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in the same informal way in extra-curricular 
activities such as debating, school papers, 
student councils and school parliaments. 


In any case, he said, “if it be agreed that 
the purpose of formal education is to assist 
students to prepare for adult life, is it not 
essential that they should know the sort 
of society which they, as adults, should 
strive to bring into existence?” 


The speaker also commended suggestions 
made at an earlier conference for the hold- 
ing of summer courses in social doctrine for 
teachers and for specific training in the field 
for selected members of religious communi- 
ties, high school staffs and college faculties. 


Because it is an almost universal require- 
ment in Canada that all new high school 
teachers have a university degree, the teach- 
ing of social principles in university was 
recommended by Prof. Clarke. If this is 
done, high school teachers of the future 
will be familiar with the doctrine and teach 
it, he believed. 


“In addition to spreading knowledge of 
the Christian social principles, the univer- 
sity has a major role to play in developing 
the applications of these principles,” Prof. 
Clarke said. To the question, “How well is 
this being done?” he answered, “The work 
has barely started.” 


Finally, the speaker discussed the role 
that he thought should be played by adult 
education. He quoted several passages from 
a book, The Campus and the Community, 
by Dr. Alexander Laidlaw, regarding the 
part that universities should play in adult 
education, the gist of which was that the 
university becomes a class institution unless 
it undertakes extramural work for those 
outside the regular student body. 


Prof. Clarke urged the allocation by 
university administrations of funds and 
staff to their extension departments. “Adult 
education through university extension is 
probably the quickest way to turn social 
principles into social practice,” he said. 


Discussion Period 


During a question period after Prof. 
Clarke had spoken, the “resource persons” 
on the platform were asked whether they 
agreed with Prof. Clarke’s statement that 
strikes were usually justified. In answer, 
Dr. Joseph Vorstermans, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, St. Mary’s University, Halifax, said 
that he disagreed. 

In reading the encyclicals one should be 
careful not to lean too much to the side 
of labour, he said, and pointed out that 
these directives had said that employers as 
well as workers should form unions. 
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Prof. Clarke admitted that perhaps his 
remarks about strikes had been too strongly 
worded. He still thought, however, that 
more strikes were justified than many non- 
union people seemed to think. 

In answer to another question, Prof. 
Vorstermans said he thought that the Pope’s 
reference to employers’ organizations were 
not intended to mean organizations of the 
type of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Donald Gillis, President of Local 598, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Sudbury, asked how work- 
ing people with no high degree of education 
could be fired with the desire to bring about 
social improvements. “As a result of a 
three-year course sponsored by the Catholic 
Church in Sudbury, a group came out and 
ousted the Communist group in the Local,” 
he said, and he asked how such work could 
be promoted elsewhere. 

Rey. Vincent Murnaghan, Professor of 
Commerce, St. Dunstan’s University, Char- 
lottetown, another of the resource persons 
taking part in the discussion, said that there 
probably had to be a demand for groups of 
this kind on the part of the working people 
concerned. 


Role of Governments in Industrial Relations 


“The role of the Government as conceived 
in Canadian labour legislation, whether 
federal or provincial, is rather that of a 
mediator or referee. Within a very wide 
area, initiative leading to co-operation and 
settlement is left to the parties,” said Arthur 
Maloney, Q.C., M.P., in an address on 
“The Role of Governments and International 
Bodies in the Promotion of Industrial Rela- 
tions.” Mr. Maloney, former Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, was 
the conference banquet speaker. 

In recent years a new note has been 
injected into labour-management relations 
in Canada “in the form of a new insistence 
upon the necessity that labour and manage- 
ment cast off those things that divide them, 
as they co-operate mutually in the further- 
ance of what they hold in common—the 
achievement of which is both to their 
advantage and the furtherance of the public 
good,” he added. 

He thought that the formation of the 
National Productivity Council and the set- 
ting up of a labour-management steering 
committee in Ottawa under the joint chair- 
manship of the President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the President of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association left no 
doubt that a discernible trend was develop- 
ing under the pressure of events. 
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Among the events exerting this pressure, 
the speaker mentioned: competition from 
low-cost countries abroad, problems arising 
from technological change and automation 
and from the need for increased produc- 
tivity, and “public annoyance in the face 
of damaging tie-ups that are industry-wide 
and occurring at a time when Canada can- 
not afford to have men out of work.” 


Inexorable economic logic has thus added 
its weight to the Pope’s appeal for a closer 
relationship between employers and em- 
ployees, Mr. Maloney remarked. 


Mr. Maloney had begun his address by 
reminding his listeners that much of the 
social legislation now in effect derived from 
papal encyclicals. As examples he cited 
legislation upholding the right of workers 
to organize and the right to a living wage, 
providing for the collective bargaining pro- 
cess, defining and prohibiting unfair labour 
practices, and prohibiting strikes and lock- 
outs until collective bargaining procedures 
have been exhausted. 


The encyclicals also clearly delineated 
the role of governments. ‘The state has an 
obligation to provide machinery for the 
free intercourse of management and labour. 
The state has, above all, an obligation to 
provide for those who, in the normal course, 
cannot provide for themselves.” 


Mr. Maloney suggested that perhaps it 
was time for another trial of the Industry 
Council idea propounded in the encyclicals. 
He said that the establishment of the Na- 
tional Productivity Council was a step in 
this direction. 


Referring next to the “rising price-wage 
spiral,” Mr. Maloney said that, although a 
living wage must be a cornerstone of our 
economic philosophy, “it is possible to reach 
a point beyond which further increases, 
passed on in the form of higher prices, will 
simply result in a deterioration of the value 
of the consumer dollar. And this, of course, 
is what has been happening.” 

He suggested that when this point is 
reached in wage-price relationships, “labour 
demands should perhaps shift from mone- 
tary gain to other types of benefits. And 
I believe that this, too, has been taking 
places 

Whether such considerations would be 
within the scope of Industry Council action 
would have to be decided by labour and 
management, but he thought that certainly 
such matters as automation, foreign com- 
petition, productive efficiency, in-plant train- 
ing, and other matters, would offer “a wide 
area for mutual exploration and mutual 
decision.” 
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There is no doubt that acceptance of the 
Industrial Council proposal would mean a 
surrender of authority to some extent by 
both labour and management, Mr. Maloney 
said. “Whether such a surrender, minimal 
as it might be, would be undertaken, not 
only in furtherance of mutual interest and 
mutual advantage, but to the larger benefit 
of the public interest, remains to be seen. 


“For myself, I believe it vital to the 
smooth and effective working of our indus- 
trial complex, indeed, to our national pro- 
gress, that a closer and more harmonious 
relationship between labour and manage- 
ment be achieved.” 


The speaker deprecated the habit of blam- 
ing the trade unions for all our economic 
ills. “It is not the higher wage that raises 
the cost to the consumer. It is rather the 
subsequent increase in price which is de- 
signed to keep the level of profits as high 
as it was before the wage demand was 
made,” he pointed out. 


Mr. Maloney then paid tribute to the 
value of the trade union movement in 
stemming the tide of Communism on this 
continent. “While unions have their faults 
and have on occasion acted under leadership 
that came from individuals of questionable 
character, we should not forget that the 
union is one of the great bulwarks against 
Communism today. 


“The behaviour of the union men who 
belong to the Sudbury [Mine-Mill] Local in 
the last few weeks has done much to 
enhance the prestige of the trade union 
movement in Canada and hast served to 
show Canadians everywhere how vital a 
force for good a union can be.” 


There must be no falling back in our eco- 
nomic and social achievement, the speaker 
continued. “Nor is it enough that we gain 
these things for ourselves. We now face 
the added responsibility of raising to our 
level of achievement those areas of the 
world where equal advancement has not 
taken place... This is no longer a matter 
of altruism. It is a matter of survival.” 

The solution of our own difficulties is 
only the half-way point in meeting the 
challenge. “We must then move to meet 
tremendous and over-riding problems in the 
international sphere... We must not be in 
a position where all the revolutions against 
poverty and misery are Communist revolu- 
tions.” 

Wherever in the world there is misery 
and poverty the Communists are moving in 
with the promise of bread and land, at the 
price of freedom, said Mr. Maloney. “To 
those who have had hunger without free- 
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dom, bread without freedom is at least an 
advancement. 


“We must be able to hold out bread and 
a better way of life, along with freedom 
in a reconstituted social order.” 


The Industry Council Plan 


There is no doubt that we are engaged 
in an irreversible process of socialization, 
carrying with it a kind of planning. We 
may accept this process blindly and pas- 
sively, or we may consciously and actively 
participate in it, said Rev. Gérard Dion, 
M.S.S., Director, Department of Industrial 
Relations, Laval University. 


“We have no choice on the trend itself, 
but we have in our power the possibility of 
fixing the objectives, of selecting the means 
and determining the agents of execution,” 
he said in an address on “The Industry 
Council Plan.” 


In his address, Father Dion surveyed the 
evolution of the industry council idea in the 
papal encyclicals, dealt with what we have 
done in Canada with the idea, and suggested 
what could be done about “fixing the objec- 
tives” and “selecting the means and deter- 
mining the agents of execution.” 


The Industry Council Plan, he explained, 
grew out of Pope Pius XI’s development, in 
Quadragesimo Anno, of ideas expressed by 
Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum. Pius XI, 
besides assigning to the state a more positive 
role in economic matters, had held that 
the reconstruction of the social order re- 
quired the setting-up of intermediate bodies 
having their own economic and occupational 
goals. These bodies were to be established 
by the people concerned, not imposed by the 
state at its own discretion, and they were 
to be legally vested with the character of 
semi-public organizations, in a manner 
reminiscent of the medieval guilds, although 
they were to be adapted to places and 
circumstances. 


In the latest encyclical of John XXIII, 
Mater et Magistra, however, the idea of 
these semi-public organizations had been 
modified. With Pope John’s clarifications 
and “the integration of the principles of 
functional economy in the general process 
of socialization,’ Father Dion thought, it 
would “no longer be possible to confuse 
the social order advocated in the teachings 
of the Church with any kind of past 
fascism.” 


The difficulty of putting into practice the 
principles enunciated in the encyclicals did 
not make them readily acceptable to those 
in a position to institute the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan, he said. Trade unions did not pay 
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much attention to projects they thought 
would curtail their freedom of action. “They 
felt they already had enough difficulties 
with the opposition of employers and the 
lack of understanding from public opinion. 
They were even more suspicious when they 
met, among the advocates of the Industry 
Council Plan, some people who never missed 
an opportunity to criticize and undermine 
their actions.” 


Employers did not pay much attention to 
the Plan. 

Many of them are so imbued with the spirit 
of individualism that they do not feel the 
advantages and the necessity of organizing 
among themselves. They join trade associations 
when they cannot do otherwise and only for 
business purposes. Few indeed are the em- 
ployers’ associations that negotiate with trade 
unions. And it is very natural that those who 
hold economic powers are not ready to share 
them of their own free will. Moreover, those 
who had some acquaintance with the social 
teaching of the Church were more inclined to 
notice the passages concerning the right of 
property, the freedom of enterprise, the free- 
dom of initiative. 

Governments follow public opinion “and 
it is not a secret that those who hold 
economic power were, in the past, those 
who had the greater influence.” 


To these reasons why the Industry Council 
Plan did not expand very much, we must 
add others: (1) We’ have’ in’ Canada 11 
autonomous governments which have juris- 
diction over the matters involved in the 
Industry Council Plan, “and as far as we 
know they still have much to do in order to 
learn how to co-operate among themselves.” 
(2) The majority of our labour unions have 
their head offices not in Canada, but in 
the United States. (3) Many companies, 
and the most important, are only subsidiaries 
of foreign companies. (4) “What about the 
general dependence of the Canadian eco- 
nomy on that of our southern neighbor? 
It is pretty difficult to initiate in Canada 
what has not yet been started in the United 
States.” 

Organizing the economy and spreading 
the Industry Council Plan, Father Dion 
said, “will not come naturally only by free 
competition, free enterprise and free initia- 
tive, although a certain degree of freedom 
must always be safeguarded. Intermediate 
bodies are natural and necessary if we 
want to avoid state totalitarianism. Institu- 
tional co-operation at all levels must be 
organized between the agents of the eco- 
nomy. Intermediate bodies must co-operate 
among themselves and with the government 
in order to help it play its positive role 
in the economy for the common good, 
national and international.” 
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Among existing bodies, the speaker men- 
tioned labour unions, trade associations, 
consumer groups, and co-operatives. 

Trade unions are probably the best organized 
groups. In all cases, they are quite representa- 
tive and are considered as such. Nevertheless, 
trade unions can and must improve. Even 
though almost every industry is covered by 
them, we must not forget that the number of 
union workers has not yet reached a third of 
all who could be organized... Many members 
are still outside unions, or are lukewarm 
members. 


Among the groups not yet organized were 
white-collar workers, foremen and _ super- 
visors, and salaried people among liberal 
professions. The latter are organized under 
a particular law in groups having disciplin- 
ary rights over their members, but the 
groups were organized “exclusively to pro- 
tect the condition of the independent profes- 
sional workers.” 

As for associations among employers, “it 
is chaos, confusion, useless duplication—in 
other words, the greatest disorder we can 
imagine,” Father Dion said. 

“In face of the irreversible trend of an 
ever-greater influence of government in [the] 
economy, if the enterprises do not wish to 
renounce all initiative and intend to play 
their part in the elaboration of economic 
policies, they will be obliged to throw out 
this ancient individualism and organize 
themselves in some acceptable way,” he 
contended. 

The lack of foresight and the behaviour 
of these groups makes it difficult to discover 
their ideology, Father Dion said. They are 
opposed to Communism because it is pre- 
judicial to their own interests; they are 
imbued with personal and collective individ- 
ualism. 


This explains why when faced with the 
phenomenon of the socialization of contem- 
porary life (which we must not confuse with 
socialism) they remain unable to form any 
type of organization which could safeguard 
the dignity of the human being, take into 
account the organic character of the society, 
the subsidiary function of the government and 
at the same time the necessity of some kind 
of economic planification. 

The principles of the social doctrine of 
the Church have not really entered the 
world of business and labour relations, he 
continued. “Each time the trade unions have 
recommended some tripartite form of colla- 
boration to solve some permanent problems 
of a given industry, they meet a cool recep- 
tion from the companies and inertia from 
the public administration.” 

Regarding the means by which a favour- 
able climate for the diffusion of the prin- 
ciples of the social doctrine of the Church 
could be created in the public mind and 
in the existing associations, Father Dion 
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said he thought the time had come to think 
about the creation of some para-professional 
groups along with the professional groups 
in order to aid the penetration of a Christian 
conception of life and to diffuse the social 
doctrine of the Church.” 


Agriculture and Industrial Relations 


The big question in Canadian agriculture 
is: “Who will own the land and who will 
do the work? Will it be free, independent 
farmers, or will it be collectives run either 
by big corporations or perhaps even the 
state?” said Frederick E. Von Pilis, public 
relations officer for the Saskatchewan Farm- 
ers’ Union, who spoke to the conference on 
“Agriculture and Industrial Relations.” 


“The question is not the survival of the 
‘small’ farmer or the ‘big’ farmer,” he con- 
tinued. It is, rather, “whether we want to 
make it possible for a man to own or rent 
a farm where he can—by his own work and 
management, with the help of his wife and 
children—make a decent living for himself 
and his family...” 


We are agreed that we want the first 
alternative but we must not lose sight of 
the sad fact that there is an increasingly 
strong trend of thought favouring the second 
alternative, Mr. Von Pilis said. 


“Most economists will argue that ‘under 
prevailing conditions of technology there 
are too many people in agriculture and too 
few resources per farmer.’ Therefore, they 
see the first step toward an improvement 
of the economic condition of farmers in a 
sharp reduction of their numbers,” Mr. Von 
Pilis continued. 


“We have been imbued with the idea 
that technological developments and the 
resulting mechanization of farming demand 
large-scale farms and that, therefore, the 
‘small’ farm has to go.” But, he contended, 
in agriculture bigness does not necessarily 
achieve greater efficiency and productivity. 


“Increased efficiency in production is of 
no benefit to the farmer unless it is accom- 
panied by increased efficiency in distribu- 
tion,” he said, asserting that the answer to 
the farmer’s trouble did not lie primarily 
in production but in demand. 


“We will have to create conditions which 
will increase effective demand and thereby 
make it possible for farmers to use the 
available resources to capacity, while at the 
same time devising a system which will 
guarantee.farmers their equitable share of 
the market and a reasonable income...” 


Earlier Mr. Von Pilis, citing statistics of 
the agricultural labour force, number and 
size of farms, and farm production and 
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income, pointed out that “total net farm 
income has declined by 29.8 per cent from 
1951 to 1960. This is current dollars. Cal- 
culated in 1951 dollars the decline amounts 
to. 41 4. percent... ... 

“There were times when the per capita 
income of farm people amounted to as 
much as two thirds or better of Canadian 
per capita income. Today it amounts to 
about one third, or approximately $516, 
compared with $1,540.” 

The measures proposed by Mr. Von Pilis 
to increase effective demand and guarantee 
farmers an equitable share of the market 
and a reasonable income included: 

—A “large-scale, well-planned immigra- 
tion policy on a scale similar to that of the 
early years of the century when this country 
absorbed up to § per cent of its population 
per year.” A large increase in population 
would increase the demand for food in the 
home market, he contended. 

—The seeking of a widening of the Euro- 
pean Common Market into an Atlantic Free 
Trade Area to enlarge the export market. 

—Development of a World Food Program 
to “complement, not replace, technical assist- 
ance to unlock the wealth of developing 
countries.” 

—The establishment of compulsory mar- 
keting boards “with full control over the 
marketing of commodities.” 

—Supplementation of market returns to 
farmers by direct payments to farmers, since 
marketing boards protect prices only to a 
certain extent. “An income transfer of this 
kind should not be objectionable in a 
country that protects secondary industry by 
import tariffs which are income transfers,” 
Mr. Von Pilis argued. “Direct payments 
made out of general revenue would not be 


a burden on low-income consumers, but 
would come out of the pockets of those 
consumers who are in the fortunate position 
of having to pay taxes.” 

—More active support by the farmers of 
the co-operative movement in both buying 
and selling. Even in Saskatchewan and 
Prince Edward Island, where the movement 
is strongest in retail purchasing, the co- 
operatives are a long way from making an 
impact on retail trade. “The picture is more 
reassuring when we look at the marketing 
end” but “we must admit that the total 
result is not what it ought to be,” the 
speaker said. 

As a means of reducing the price of what 
the farmer has to buy, he was not prepared 
to propose at this time a system of price 
controls, although one may become neces- 
sary “unless we can break the practice of 
‘administered’ prices and ‘hidden persuasion.’ 
I suggest that perhaps continuous, close 
supervision by the Combines Investigation 
Board may achieve this goal,’’ Mr. Von Pilis 
said. 

“Farmers must make their voice heard in 
political circles,” he said. But he added that 
“Bitter experience has taught Canadian farm- 
ers that direct action should not be taken 
by their commercial or professional associa- 
tions. Rather, farmers should form separate 
groups for political action...” 

Other measures advocated by the speaker 
were: extension of unemployment insurance 
to cover farm workers, more and better 
vocational training facilities for young farm 
people who have to seek a livelihood else- 
where than on the farm, and extension of 
agricultural research work to include socio- 
logical and psychological problems as well 
as “production economics.” 





Nine-Month Immigration Total Down to 56,000 from 84,000 in 1960 


The number of immigrants to Canada during the first nine months of 1961 was 
down to 56,168 from 83,843 in the same period of 1960, the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration has reported. Of the total, 19,386 arrived during the third quarter, and 
24,943 in the second quarter. 

Classified by occupational group, with the corresponding figure for the first nine 
months of 1960 in parentheses, the largest number 6,654 (11,590) were listed under 
“manufacturing, mechanical and construction.” The “professional” group came next with 
5,301 (5,937), and in third place was the “service” group with 5,081 (6,634), followed 
by the “clerical” group with 3,402 (4,888). Labourers in the first nine months numbered 
3,110 (6,291), and 2,020 (4,620) were shown under “agriculture.” 

Of the nine-month total of 56,168 immigrants, 28,296—slightly more than half— 
were shown as dependents not destined for the labour force. This compared with 39,521 
out of 83,843 in the same period in 1960. bac 

By country of last permanent residence, the largest number of the immigrants, 
10,853, came from Italy. Immigrants from the United Kingdom numbered 9,559, and 
those from the United States 8,788. This latter number was higher than the total from 
the U.S. in the first three quarters last year, 8,500. 
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32nd Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Achieving adequate level of employment and output in Canada’s most serious and 
most immediate problem, says speaker at session on ‘Canada’s economic ills’ 
Other speakers tell how to improve our ability fo compete at home and abroad 


“Diagnosis of Canada’s Economic Ills” 
was the theme of one of the plenary sessions 
of the 32nd annual meeting of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, held at Halifax 
October 2, 3 and 4. 

To open this session, John Deutsch, Vice- 
Principal (Administration) of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, presented an analysis of Canada’s 
economic problems. A. J. Little, Chairman, 
Canadian Tax Foundation, spoke on “The 
Role of Government” and N. R. Crump, 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, on “The Role of Business.” 

Another plenary session had the title, 
“Improving Our Ability to Compete.” At 
this session, F. M. Covert, O.B.E., Qi@% 
spoke on “How We Can Best Compete in 
the Home Market” and E. L. Harrison, 
President, Vancouver Board of Trade, spoke 
on “Improving Our Ability to Compete in 
World Markets.” 

The speaker at the annual dinner was 
E. P. Taylor, President, Argus Corporation 
Ltd., who dealt with the factors that he 
believed were necessary to restore the rate 
of Canada’s economic growth to at least 
4 per cent a year. 

A final plenary session dealt with “Com- 
munity Action for Prosperity.” This session 
is not reported here. 


John J. Deutsch 


The improvement over the past several 
months, the moderate business recovery after 
about a year of recession, has not yet made 
a significant inroad on the excess capacity 
and the unemployment that have persisted 
in recent years, said John J. Deutsch, Vice- 
Principal (Administration) of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, in an address that opened a panel 
discussion on the second day of the Cham- 
ber’s annual meeting. Subject of the discus- 
sion was “Diagnosis of Canada’s Economic 
Ills.” 

Achieving an adequate level of employ- 
ment and output was Canada’s most serious 
and most immediate problem, he said. 

Since the end of the war there has been 
an “upward drift” in the rate of unemploy- 
ment, and the recovery during the last 
business cycle, 1957-59, “was conspicuously 
weak and short-lived, so that the economy 
never achieved a satisfactory rate of expan- 
sion before another recession set in.” 
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The recovery now taking place will have 
to be very much stronger than any of the 
cyclical recoveries since the end of the 
war if full output and employment are to 
be achieved, he declared. “If such a strong 
upswing is not realized, the problem of sub- 
stantial unemployment will persist farther 
into the future,” he warned. 


He did not subscribe to gloomy theories 
about the cause of the present problems 
but, he said, it must be recognized that 
important changes are taking place; the 
changes must be recognized and dealt with 
effectively. 


The disappearance of postwar scarcities 
and the re-appearance of fierce international 
competition are only a part of the story, Mr. 
Deutsch said. Far more significant are the 
changes at home: the shift in the relative 
importance of consumer expenditures on 
services compared with expenditures on 
goods, the substantial fall in the amount 
of labour required per unit of goods pro- 
duced. 


“Over the past several years, these com- 
bined influences have resulted in an absolute 
drop in employment in goods-producing 
industries and a sharp rise in employment in 
service industries,” he pointed out. The 
expansion in service occupations has created 
a wide range of new opportunities for 
women, especially married women, and as a 
result there has been a large increase in 
the female labour force. 

During the past five years the total Canadian 
labour force has grown almost twice as rapidly 
as in the preceding five-year period. The in- 
crease in the number of women was almost as 
large as the increase in the number of men, 
although women constituted only about a fifth 
of the total at the beginning of the period. 
During the year ended last July, total employ- 


ment rose by 127,000 but 101,000 were women 
and only 26,000 were men. 


Although the increase during the past 
several years in the number of jobs avail- 
able compares favourably with the increases 
during the early years “of the booming 
fifties,” the growth in employment oppor- 
tunities has not been nearly fast enough in 
face of the sharp rise in the size of the 
labour force, Mr. Deutsch asserted. 


Over the next five years, the increase in 
the Canadian labour force will be equally 
as large as in the last five years, and the 
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rate of increase for women is expected to 
be more than twice as great as that for 
men, he continued. “In addition to the jobs 
that must be found for these new entrants, 
it is necessary to provide work opportunities 
for some 200,000 to 300,000 who are now 
unemployed. About one million more jobs 
are needed by 1965,” he declared, remarking 
that this was a figure slightly larger than the 
increase in employment over the entire ten- 
year period, 1950 to 1960. 


“We are being confronted with this situa- 
tion at a time when automation and other 
forms of technological progress are con- 
tinually reducing the requirements of man- 
power per unit of output.” 


The answer to this “major” economic 
problem, Mr. Deutsch said, “lies in the 
achievement of an adequate rate of economic 
growth, a rate much faster than we have 
attained in the recent past.” 


One school of thought argues that this 
rate of growth can be brought about by 
boosting total demand through larger gov- 
ernment expenditures and a large increase 
in credit accompanied by low interest rates, 
to curtail the inflow of foreign capital and 
reduce the competition from imports so that 
there would be a greater demand for Cana- 
dian produced goods and export markets 
would become more profitable. This is a 
short-run prescription for which a strong 
case can be made in the present circum- 
stances, he said, but it cannot ensure a 
sustained and adequate rate of growth over 
time. 


“The purpose would be frustrated sooner 
or later by the development of a serious 
inflation,’ Dr. Deutsch asserted. “Indeed, 
there is the danger that the consequences 
of a mere fear of inflation that could arise 
from massive monetary expansion and mas- 
sive government deficits would stall the 
recovery before it got very far.” 

Our economic ills cannot be solved by 
short-run monetary and fiscal expedients 
alone, he continued. The basic problems 
now facing us arise primarily out of the 
difficulties of adjustment to change, to far- 
reaching changes both at home and abroad. 


Our export trade is confronted with the 
prospect of an entirely different world, a 
world divided into large trading blocs, each 
with a huge internal market surrounded by 
protective barriers. There is a possibility 
that Canada will be cut off from the one 
special trading area with which she has been 
historically associated: the British Preferen- 
tial System. And one of the significant 
changes to which our economy must adjust 
is the modification or replacement of that 
system by newly developing groups. 
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As things are moving, Mr. Deutsch 
warned, Canada might be the only one of 
the half dozen largest industrial nations in 
the free world that is not part of a trading 
area nor has a huge internal market of its 
own. The entrance into the world market 
by the under-developed countries with an 
increasing volume of exports produced in 
low-wage industries involves adjustments in 
what we try to produce and what we try 
to sell. 

The answer to the problems of the trading 
blocs and of increasing low-wage competition 
does not lie in a retreat to some new form 
of economic isolationism... Inside a protective 
shell the Canadian market is much too small 
a basis for a satisfactory rate of economic 
growth. 

He warned that “We have to reconcile in 
a new way the legitimate aspirations of 
nationalism with realities of rapid tech- 
nological and political change.” Great Bri- 
tain, Western Europe and others are attempt- 
ing this reconciliation, and Canada cannot 
escape this task if we are to evolve a trade 
policy that will serve adequately to promote 
economic growth, he said. 

The material prosperity of a nation de- 
pends upon the amount of work that is 
done, the kind of work that is done and the 
efficiency with which it is done. Each of 
these three elements is vital; none can be 
neglected, he said. 

The amount and intensity of effort will always 
be important but loud calls for more sweat 
and brawn will bring little result if the wrong 
kind of work is done. 

The attempt to maintain or to expand out- 
put for which markets are falling, or which 
cannot be exported to advantage, is wasted 
effort. 

Shifts in consumer demands, the develop- 
ment of new products and substitutes, and 
a host of technical changes cause the 
appearance of declining industries, of which 
there are a considerable number in Canada 
today, Mr. Deutsch said. 

The bolstering of such industries with 
government subsidies and with shields 
against competition can be justified only as 
transitional measures. “The public money 
devoted to long-continuing subsidies can in 
many cases be used effectively to provide 
capital, skills and social facilities for the 
establishment of new industries that have 
a rising consumer demand,” he pointed out. 
Declaring that Canada seems to be slow in 
developing machinery and policies for im- 
plementing such a shift in emphasis, Mr. 
Deutsch said: “We cannot expect to achieve 
a satisfactory rate of economic growth with- 
out positive solutions to problems of de- 
pressed areas and declining industries.” 

The problem of the right kind of produc- 
tion is especially important in respect to 
our export trade, he continued. “There is 
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little future in trying to sell abroad the 
old-line, standard consumer goods that can 
be produced much more cheaply in low- 
wage countries.” There is a rapidly expand- 
ing market for consumer goods based on 
advanced technology and skill, and it is to 
this field that a high income and high 
standard of living country like Canada must 
direct its efforts. 

Turning to the efficiency of production, 
Mr. Deutsch said the effort to achieve a 
high rate of economic growth must include 
the placing of a high priority on improving 
the knowledge and skills of the population, 
because the rate of return on investment in 
education, research and training has ex- 
ceeded the rate of return on investment in 
capital facilities. 

The pace of change is such that old occupa- 
tions and traditional skills are becoming obso- 
lete with amazing rapidity. This development 
calls for an entirely new approach to the prob- 
lem of the re-training of manpower. An ade- 
quate program in this area must come to 


occupy a continuing role in our efforts to 
avoid human frustration and economic waste. 


Canada lags behind the leading countries 
in the proportion of our resources that we 
devote to educational research, Mr. Deutsch 
said. This is the result of an inappropriate 
set of priorities. The establishment of the 
right priorities in this field is a basic task 
in the creation of conditions essential for 
a high rate of economic growth. 


The development of our human and man- 
power resources should not be concerned 
merely with technical matters, he declared, 
but also with matters of administrative com- 
petence and social understanding. “In our 
attitudes and procedures for resolving con- 
flicts of interest between economic groups 
and for reaching settlements between man- 
agement and labour, we frequently remain 
preoccupied with the problem of how to 
divide up the pie, rather than getting on 
with the problem of how the size of the 
pie can be increased.” 


Summing up, Mr. Deutsch said: “We are 
entering a new phase in our development. 
Continuing progress depends on the readi- 
ness to adapt, on the capacity to adjust 
from declining to expanding situations, and 
on the ability to take advantage of new 
opportunities.” 


A. J. Little 


Establishment of a federal Ministry of 
Economic Development with full respon- 
sibility for general economic policy was 
suggested by A. J. Little, Chairman, Cana- 
dian Tax Foundation, in an address on 
“The Role of Government” presented during 
the panel discussion, “Diagnosis of Canada’s 
Economic Ills.” 
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It would be essential that all other govern- 
ment departments operate within the general 
policy determined by this new development 
and accepted by the Cabinet, he said. 

His suggestion came while he was dealing 
with the need for “intensive, intelligent 
planning, both long and short range, at the 
government level,” which he said was “an 
absolute essential to economic progress in 
Canada today.” This was the third of three 
general principles that seemed to him to 
be of utmost importance. 

He had begun by saying that there was 
no doubt that government has a major 
responsibility for Canada’s economic con- 
dition at any particular time. Fiscal and 
monetary policy is probably the most im- 
portant area so far as controlling the 
economy is concerned, and the two must 
be co-ordinated, he said. 

It would take an expert to understand 
the complexities of monetary policy, but 
the public does understand the meaning of 
“tight-money” and readily recognizes the 
symptoms of tightening and loosening of 
credit. Government control of money and 
credit can be a powerful incentive or a 
restriction. 

“Similarly, fiscal policy can be used effec- 
tively to smooth out the peaks and valleys 
of boom and depression, by an imaginative 
and intelligent program of fiscal policy and 
taxation on the one hand, and a properly 
timed intelligent spending program on the 
other,” he said. 

Although management and labour have a 
serious responsibility to achieve a level of 
productivity and wage structure that will 
make Canadian products competitive in 
world markets, “primary responsibility for 
determining trading conditions rests with 
the federal Government. Tariff policies, im- 
port quota restrictions, and incentive for 
export can be determined or provided only 
at the federal level,” Mr. Little declared. 

The Government has a responsibility also 
for the current manpower problems. An 
adequate solution to the unemployment 
problem may not be possible in the short 
run; it will require long-term planning, he 
said. “The federal Government must give 
leadership and direction to our educational 
policies for the future so that the technical 
training of our manpower will parallel as 
nearly as can be the technological changes 
which are altering the course of industry.” 
Although the responsibility for education 
rests at the provincial level, the direction 
must come from the top, where the national 
picture can be viewed in proper perspective. 

“Similarly the Government must assume 
some responsibility for the geographical 
shifting of the labour force, as occasion 
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demands, and for influencing the movement 
of labour from one industry to another as 
manpower requirements change.” 


The three principles of utmost importance 
enumerated by Mr. Little were: 


1. Comprehensive analysis by the govern- 
ment of the economic situation to ascertain 
the facts—the study by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Manpower and Employment was an 
example—and then making sure that the 
public is kept fully informed. “It is essential 
that the magnitude of the problem be fully 
appreciated, and that there be no misunder- 
standing about the extent and scope of the 
corrective measures that may be required, 
or the time that it may take to achieve 
significant results.” 


2. Bold and imaginative application of 
the corrective measures. Mr. Little thought 
the recent tax amendment granting a form 
of accelerated depreciation (L.G., Sept., 
p. 881) was an example of action that did 
not go far enough. “When the people recog- 
nize the seriousness of a problem, bold and 
imaginative action will be accepted and 
can be effective.” 


3. Intensive, intelligent planning at the 
government level. It was during his exposi- 
tion of this point that he suggested a Minis- 
try of Economic Development. 


By “planning” he did not mean a planned 
economy. “What is required,” he explained, 
“is forward planning by the Government 
for its own operations, more particularly in 
those spheres which bear directly on eco- 
nomic progress: monetary and fiscal policy, 
taxation, utilization of manpower, foreign 
trade trade policy, and also in respect of all 
of its own expenditures.” 

Some people advocate increased govern- 
ment spending as a way to help economic 
development, but “it would be much pre- 
ferable if any needed increase in government 
expenditures could be made out of a larger 
pie, out of an enlarged gross national 
product,” Mr. Little believed. 

Without long-range planning we run the 
serious risk that the growth in government 
expenditure will outpace our over-all eco- 
nomic growth, Mr. Little believed. He sug- 
gested that a look at taxation might illustrate 
what can be accomplished by long-range 
planning. 

“Taxes in Canada today are at such high 
levels that no one should underestimate their 
importance in influencing economic activity 
—and suitably controlled changes in taxation 
can be used as both stimulant and deter- 
rent.” 

He had come to the conclusion that “we 
very much need some tax reform in Can- 
ada.” Both corporate and personal rates of 
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income tax are too high, “almost at war- 
time emergency levels,’ and taxes are 
reducing personal incentive, restricting the 
accumulation of private capital, and hence 
slowing down our economic growth, he 
asserted. He cited Sweden as an example 
of how taxation policy, planned for the 
long term, can be an effective tool for 
promoting economic growth. 

The role of government in improving our 
economic conditions, he concluded, is to 
promote economic growth by setting na- 
tional policies and objectives and by creating 
a framework within which free enterprise 
may Operate without unnecessary restriction 
or control. 


N. R. Crump 


The cause of Canada’s economic ills is 
the failure of the economy to grow rapidly 
enough to employ fully the productive 
resources of the economy, said N. R. 
Crump, President of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, in an address on “The 
Role of Business” during the panel session, 
“Diagnosis of Canada’s Economic Ills.” 

And the cause of the current high level 
of unemployment, he added, is the failure 
of the company to grow rapidly enough to 
absorb the increased labour force generated 
by the high birth rates of the early 1940's. 

Since 1956, when it attained, on a per 
capita basis, the highest level in Canada’s 
history, the gross national product has 
increased, but less than the growth in popu- 
lation; in terms of dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power it has actually fallen, he said. 

Economic growth is necessary to the fur- 
ther development of living standards and to 
the fuller employment of Canada’s labour, 
management and physical resources, Mr. 
Crump asserted. The reason for the lack 
of growth in recent years has been com- 
petition, abroad and in our domestic market, 
from the newly reconstructed economies of 
Western Europe and Japan. 

“It is not government action that will 
develop the Canadian economy,” he de- 
clared. Our present economic problems have 
been forced upon us by circumstances that 
cannot be controlled by a Canadian govern- 
ment. And our problems cannot be removed 
by tariff action. 

The danger in further foreclosure of the 
Canadian market to goods of foreign manu- 
facture is that other countries may retaliate 
and this will damage our export markets for 
many Canadian raw materials and some pro- 
cessed goods. Furthermore, attempts by Canada 
to restrict imports from many low-wage coun- 
tries might reduce Canadian living standards, 
because it is frequently cheaper for us to buy 
imports of certain goods with our exports 
rather than to manufacture those imports in 
Canada. 
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For too many years Canadians have 
believed they were indispensible to the 
world economy, Mr. Crump _ continued. 

“Unfortunately, the world economy does 
not need us as much as we need it.” 

We have to reduce our costs, and develop 
new products faster than our competitors 
can develop them, he contended. 

Competition from the United States is 
not new, but competition from the recon- 
structed economies of Western Europe and 
Japan poses an entirely new set of problems. 
“It frequently happens,” he pointed out, 
“that in addition to lower wage rates, 
European manufacturers are producing with 
newer, more efficient, less labour-intensive 
equipment.” 

In addition, the European Common Mar- 
ket—the Inner Six—and the European Free 
Trade Association—the Outer Seven—have 
created two large markets out of many 
small ones, resulting in the obtaining of 
production at lower cost. 

The European Common Market will have 
an impact on Canada, Mr. Crump warned. 
“Broadly, the effect of the Common Market 
is to increase tariffs on goods produced 
in quantity in the Common Market coun- 
tries, and no lower tariffs on goods in 
which the area has a deficiency. Many 
resource based products are not produced 
in volume in the Common Market countries. 

“The Common Market offers both chal- 
lenge and opportunity for Canada. We 
cannot ignore the challenge and we must 
seek out the opportunity.” 

Our short-term trading prospects will not 
be helped if the United Kingdom joins the 
Common Market. And if other members of 
the Outer Seven also join the Common 
Market, further deterioration in the Cana- 
dian situation will follow. Mr. Crump 
pointed out as an example that the Scan- 
dinavian countries would bring into the 
Common Market large production capacities 
of pulp and paper, aluminum, and iron ore, 
which would receive preferred tariff treat- 
ment. 

In the long-term, if we can develop new 
products, aggressively market, and keep 
close control over our costs, the increased 
prosperity in Europe should stimulate rather 
than depress our trade, he said. “No longer 
can Canadian labour follow policies which 
tend to push upwards the prices of our 
goods and services. Labour must face our 
problems as squarely as Business must.” 


F, M. Covert 


“It is bad leadership on our part that 
has put labour and management in opposite 
camps. This is not only unnatural but it 
is bad for both labour and management, 
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as well as for the consumer,” F. M. Covert, 
O.B.E., Q.C., of Stewart, Smith & Mackeen, 
Halifax, told the convention. 

He was speaking on “How We Can Best 
Compete in the Home Market” at the 
session on the theme, “Improving Our 
Ability to Compete.” 

He had begun by enumerating the things 
we must do to better compete in the home 
market, one of which was to “make our 
plants and business generally more efficient.” 

One way to increased efficiency was to 
realize “the potential of our employees,” 
and the part that incentives could play in 
bringing out the best that is in them. If 
management failed to grasp these things, 
“then we lack the leadership and have not 
the vision to see the possibilities that are 
there. 

“Man is anxious to create—he needs to 
have the chance. Management has a grave 
responsibility and we are shirking it. We 
blame union leaders, we blame governments, 
we blame everyone but ourselves, but in 
the main we are responsible,” he asserted. 

Incentive must be done properly, fairly 
and scientifically, Mr. Covert said. “This 
does not mean no unions.” But unions 
should not be organized for a fight but 
for peaceful and helpful co-operation be- 
tween employees and employers, a state of 
affairs that has been prevented in the past 
by lack of leadership and lack of com- 
munication, he declared. 

Management must show employees and 
the public that what counts is not union 
security, but job security; and what makes 
job security is “a profitable plant, a plant 
that produces goods better than anyone else, 
and earns enough to pay first class wages 
and good dividends, and ploughs back 
enough into the business to ensure that it 
can expand, do research and always main- 
tain its position.” 

In 16 years of labour negotiations, he 
had found employees as a whole “the most 
reasonable people with whom one could 
wish to deal.” Where there were exceptions 
there was usually “a failure of manage- 
ment somewhere along the line.” 

‘Regarding foreign competition, Mr. Covert 
said that it was necessary to find out what 
makes a foreign competitor’s goods sell. “It 
is not always because they are cheaper, but 
if he produces more cheaply we must strive 
to meet it. Surely with the know-how of 
American mass production and engineering 
at our doorstep, we can with ingenuity meet 
the challenge of foreign competition and 
not call on our government for protection.” 

Another thing we can do to better com- 
pete in the home market, he said, was to 
produce better goods and “probably at a 
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lower cost.” We must look not only at 
labour costs but also at management costs, 
he pointed out. 


Another thing he urged businessmen to do 
was to take a more active interest in politics. 


E. L. Harrison 


We must adapt to the rapidly and con- 
stantly changing world trade patterns if we 
are to expand our export trade, said E. L. 
Harrison, President of the Vancouver Board 
of Trade in an address, “Improving Our 
Ability to Compete in World Markets.” 

“Our export trade is a major job creator 
and, with a comparatively small population 
and a restricted domestic market, it seems 
axiomatic that production for export—more 
than for the domestic market—holds the 
key to fuller employment,” he pointed out. 


It is the responsibility of government to 
ensure that its taxation policy permits the 
availability of sufficient capital for constant 
modernizing, equipping and developing of 
our productive capacity, all of which are 
necessary if we are to compete with other 
nations, Mr. Harrison said. 

Government, in co-operation with ex- 
porters, must provide leadership in research- 
ing, planning and negotiating arrangements 
beneficial to our national interest. 

Still on the market of government respon- 
sibility, he said: “Is it not distinctly possible 
that ill-conceived ‘protective’ legislation— 
provincial or federal—is hurting our export 
prospects?” 

In his address Mr. Harrison dealt also 
with trade balances, our trade with the 
United States, and our adjustment to the 
European Common Market. He _ recom- 
mended that Canadian exporters not over- 
look the market potential of the “Pacific 
Rim” and that they make use of the federal 
Government’s Foreign Trade Service. 


E. P. Taylor 


E. P. Taylor, President, Argus Corpora- 
tion Ltd., in an address at the annual 
dinner, listed several factors that he believed 
to be essential to the restoration of Canada’s 
economic growth rate to at least 4 per cent 
a year. The factors will have to be the 
demands on the Canadian economy of 175 
million customers in the United States and 
180 Common Market customers, he said. 

The first factor was our position with 
our largest customer, the United States, 
which has been accounting for about 55 to 
60 per cent of our foreign trade. A number 
of tariffs, quotas and other restrictions 
have been interfering with our trade with 
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the U.S., and he believed that we should 
make every effort to remove these obstruc- 
tions. We should encourage, possibly on 
a selective basis, some forms of free trade, 
or in any event progressively reduce tariffs 
along the lines of our rather successful 
experience with farm machinery. 

The factor that should be given second 
priority was the European Common Mar- 
ket, now buying only 8 per cent of our 
exports. “This vigorously growing area, with 
an average standard of living well above 
that of North America, should provide in 
the years ahead substantially increased 
markets for many industrial raw materials 
and some fabricated products,” Mr. Taylor 
said. 

A third large market was Asia, which, 
with the underdeveloped countries, repre- 
sents limitless demand over a long period. 

“We should, of course, for humanitarian 
purposes and also in our own long-term 
interest extend considerably more assistance 
[to the underdeveloped countries] than we 
do at the present time,” he said. 

As a fourth factor Mr. Taylor included 
the steps we must take in domestic areas 
to ensure that our trade prospects come to 
fruition. 

Our short-term problems of high unem- 
ployment and under-capacity operations of 
our productive facilities call for skilful 
co-ordination of fiscal, monetary and com- 
mercial policies. To make the best use of 
our resources, he said, we should: 

—If necessary, institute some selective 
controls that would attempt to stop the 
erosion of some of our manufacturing indus- 
tries; 

—Take steps to increase productivity; 

—Find a new approach in the relationship 
between business and government and be- 
tween business and labour. 


To improve co-ordination of economic 
policies between government agencies, a 
new ministry, perhaps of economic affairs, 
might be considered, Mr. Taylor suggested. 

We need a close and critical study of our 
tax system, he continued, and we need to 
encourage expenditures on industrial re- 
search and development. 

At the beginning of his address Mr. 
Taylor called for an attack on the problems 
of high unemployment and low rates of 
economic growth by vigorous and well co- 
ordinated programs to meet both near and 
long-term programs, as Britain was then 
doing and as Sweden had done. In Sweden, 
he pointed out, “low unemployment, balance 
of payments equilibrium and high level de- 
mand have been achieved by a combination 
of wise use of fiscal and monetary policies, 
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emphasis on low tariffs and a rather extra- 
ordinary co-operation among government, 
business and labour.” 

After citing the experience of France, 
West Germany and Australia, he declared 
that “in nearly every country in the world 
except the United States and Canada, some 
measures of control, usually a permit sys- 


tem, exist to check the entry of goods or 
movement of capital when they are not 
considered desirable.” 

A permit system, he emphasized, has the 
effect of preventing the importation of unem- 
ployment by ensuring a high domestic con- 
tent in the production of certain classes 
of consumer and capital goods. 





93rd Trades Union Congress 


Votes 10 fo 1 to expel Communist-dominated affiliate whose top officers had 
been convicted of fraud in conduct of union's elections. Rejects Government's 
appeal for restraint in wage demands, supports negotiations with Common Market 


The 93rd Trades Union Congress, held 
in Portsmouth from September 4 to 8, 
voted 10 to 1 to expel a 250,000-member 
affiliate of which the five top officers had 
been convicted of fraud in the conduct of 
the union’s elections. About 1,000 delegates 
attended, representing 185 unions with a 
total of 8,299,393 members. 

The Congress was unanimous in rejecting 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s appeal 
for restraint in pressing for wage increases, 
and in an emergency motion it reprehended 
his interference with the settlement of wage 
increases by arbitration. 

The TUC gave cautious approval to the 
British Government’s move to negotiate 
terms for entering the European Economic 
Community, with the reservation that the 
terms must include safeguards for British 
agricultural products and Commonwealth 
links. 

On unilateral disarmament, a burning 
issue at last year’s Congress, the meeting 
this year, by a majority of more than 2 
to 1, voted in favour of a policy that was 
the reverse of that supported last year. 

At the close of the Congress, the General 
Council elected a woman, Miss Anne God- 
win of the Clerical and Administrative 
Workers Union, as its Chairman. Miss 
Godwin will therefore automatically preside 
at the 1962 Congress. 


Electrical Trades Union 


A recommendation of the General Coun- 
cil for expulsion of the Electrical Trades 
Union was passed by a vote of 7,320,000 
to 735,000—a majority of 6,585,000. (TUC 
unions vote on the basis of their total 
membership and each union casts its vote as 
a block.) 
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The recommendation came after the con- 
viction by a high court of five of the head 
officers of the union, including the president, 
Frank Foulkes, on a charge of fraud in the 
conduct of the ETU’s general election of 
officers. The expulsion was the first in the 
Congress since the 1920’s. 


In moving the expulsion of the union, 
George Woodcock, TUC General Secretary, 
said that since irregularities in the ETU’s 
affairs had first come to the attention of 
the Congress exactly three years before, 
the General Council had tried in vain to 
get the union to vindicate itself. All the 
TUC had wanted, he said, was a convincing 
investigation into the union’s affairs. But 
the ETU, using “every conceivable trick,” 
had finally forced the Congress to the formal 
application of its rules. 


The ETU, he recalled, had been given 
the choice of issuing a writ for libel or 
slander against its accusers or of co-operat- 
ing with the General Council in an investi- 
gation conducted by people of judicial 
ability. And at a five-hour meeting the TUC 
had tried without avail to get the ETU 
executive to say what they intended to do 
about the fraud disclosed in the High Court 
action. 


The TUC, he said, had no desire to inter- 
fere without warrant in a union’s affairs, 
but now they had no choice. 


The people found guilty by the court 
might have been Communists, Mr. Wood- 
cock said, but he was not criticizing them 
because of that. In conclusion he said: ““You 
are here to protect the integrity of the 
British trade unions. What do you do about 
fraud? That is the question Congress must 
decide.” 


Frank Foulkes, President of the ETU, 
speaking in defence, accused the General 
Council of seeking a verdict of guilty from 
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the Congress before knowing the result of 
the appeal by the defendants in the recent 
court case. 


A suggestion that the TUC General Coun- 
cil should have asked the ETU to hold a 
ballot of their members on the issues 
brought a retort from J. T. Byrne, the new 
non-Communist general secretary of the 
ETU whom the High Court had ruled to 
be the rightfully elected candidate, and in 
whose favour it had deposed Frank Haxell, 
an acknowledged Communist. Mr. Byrne 
pointed out that under present conditions 
it would be impossible to submit a ballot. 
A committee of Communists and Trotskyists 
had been formed to destroy the General 
Secretary, and at the next rules revision 
conference 40 of the 50 delegates would 
be Communists, he said. 


Government's Appeal for Wages Restraint 


The Congress unanimously rejected the 
appeal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for wage restraint, and passed an emer- 
gency motion describing his interference 
with arbitration as “particularly dangerous.” 


H. Douglass, Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation, in introducing the General Coun- 
cil’s report on the economic situation, 
accused the Chancellor of having waited 
until he had “put himself and his govern- 
ment and ourselves into an impossible mess 
before he has come to us for co-operation.” 
He complained of the Chancellor’s failure 
to consult the General Council before 
announcing his wage pause, and to provide 
for a “profits pause.” 


He compared Britain’s 14-per-cent in- 
crease in industrial production between 1955 
and 1960 with the 40-per-cent increase in 
Germany and Italy and the 50-per-cent 
increase in France. Rates of increase of 
production in France and Germany were 
greater than in Britain, and all the evidence 
showed that the countries of Europe were 
using their manpower more effectively than 
Britain was. 


It was no longer true that wages and 
working conditions on the Continent were 
lower than in Britain. On the contrary, if 
the present trend continued Continental 
countries would eventually be in a position 
to be able to charge Britain with dumping, 
because of the low wages here, the speaker 
said. 

He denied the Chancellor’s statement that 
wages in Britain were outrunning produc- 
tivity. It was rather profits that were out- 
running productivity. Why did not the Chan- 
cellor give some indication that his wage 
pause would not be a one-sided sacrifice, 
if sacrifice there must be? 
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The Chancellor should be informed that 
there were three conditions for co-operation 
by the unions: he must state what sacrifice 
he was prepared to ask of the wealthy sec- 
tions of society; he must state his plans 
for dealing with the economic problem— 
trade unions were not interested in any 
advisory body divorced from the centre of 
power; and he must understand that the 
unions would not accept the view that 
unemployment was necessary to enable in- 
flation to be dealt with. 

After Mr. Douglass had finished speaking, 
Congress began a debate on two motions. 
One was an emergency motion sponsored 
by eight civil service unions, which deplored 
the imposition of a pay pause on civil 
servants and described the Chancellor’s 
interference with arbitration as “particularly 
dangerous.” 

The second, a composite motion put for- 
ward by six unions, condemned the eco- 
nomic policies that the Government had 
followed in the interests of a class, and 
refused to accept the Chancellor’s appeal 
for wage restraint. 


A delegate from the Inland Revenue Staff 
Federation said that as long as profits re- 
mained unrestricted, as long as speculation 
was rife and capital gains remained un- 
taxed, and as long as there were flagrant 
abuses of company expense accounts, the 
unions would ignore any plea for wage 
restraint. 


A member of the Union of Post Office 
Workers said that his union, at a meeting 
with the Chancellor after the wage pause 
was imposed, had told him clearly that 
they would not co-operate in a policy that 
they interpreted as using them to provoke 
private industry to support a pay pause. 
Instead of co-operation, the Chancellor was 
promised active and vigorous opposition. 


A Civil Service Union delegate contended 
that his union was subject to a double 
wage pause, because by the very nature of 
negotiations under the present procedure 
by the time an agreement or an arbitration 
award had been made the union members 
were already behind people outside the 
Government service. He accused the Chan- 
cellor of having wrecked the negotiating 
structure built up patiently over a number 
of years. 

Frank Cousins, Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, said that he 
had already told the Chancellor that “where 
justifiable wage adjustment is resisted we 
shall use every method at our disposal to 
obtain it.” 

Both the emergency and the composite 
motions were carried unanimously. 
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European Economic Community 


The Congress approved the General Coun- 
cil’s policy statement agreeing in principle 
to negotiations with the European Economic 
Community (Inner Six) with a view to 
joining the Community, subject to satisfac- 
tory safeguards “to meet the special needs 
of the United Kingdom, of the Common- 
wealth and of the European Free Trade 
Association (Outer Seven).” 


A motion that held Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market on the terms of the 
Home Treaty would be injurious to the 
national interests was decisively rejected 
by the delegates. 


In introducing the General Council’s sup- 
plementary report on European economic 
unity, Sir Alan Birch said that the Council 
agreed in principle with the Government’s 
decision to open negotiations with the EEC 
on the terms of admission, but that it 
insisted on satisfactory safeguards. 

It would be no use for the Government 
to produce a treaty that was clearly unac- 
ceptable to the people of Britain, and then 


“steamroller” it through with its Parlia- 


mentary majority, the Council had said. 


The labour movement, according to the 
speaker, would never acquiesce in the sign- 
ing away by a Conservative Government of 
the powers of a future Labour Government 
to pursue such socialist measures as redis- 
tributory taxation, common ownership and 
economic planning. 


With regard to the Commonwealth, Sir 
Alan said it was essential to preserve both 
the political and economic ties with Britain, 
but that it must be realized that those ties 
were not in any way static. He thought it 
was realized by the Commonwealth coun- 
tries that their main interest was to have an 
economically strong Britain, not one eclipsed 
by a more powerful entity, which was what 
the Common Market would become. 


The General Council’s policy statement 
said: 


“The issue this morning is not whether 
the Treaty of Rome should be approved or 
rejected. A treaty has still to be negotiated. 
Our purpose should be not to pre-judge the 
issue, not to tie our hands, but to secure 
and record as great a measure of agreement 
as possible on principles which we believe 
should inspire the achievement of closer 
association between Britain and Europe.” 


A composite resolution from three unions 
was moved, declaring that entry into the 
Common Market by Britain on the basis 
of the Treaty of Rome would be injurious 
to the national interest, and instructing the 
General Council in the preparation of future 
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policy documents to emphasize the import- 
ance of developing trading relations with 
the Commonwealth and the underdeveloped 
countries. The resolution’s mover said that 
the terms of the Treaty of Rome would be 
incompatible with the policies with which 
the trade union movement has been tradi- 
tionally associated. 

The supporters of the motion declared 
that if the terms of the Treaty were applied 
to Britain they would result in the erection 
of more trade barriers, including barriers 
against imports of foodstuffs from Australia 
and New Zealand, and against manufactured 
articles from Canada and India. This might 
lead to retaliation by those countries against 
British goods. 

The composite motion was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, and the General Council’s 
supplementary report was agreed to by the 
Congress. 


Defence Policy 


The Congress decisively reversed its stand 
of last year on unilateral disarmament 
policy (L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1016) when 
it approved the General Council’s state- 
ment on foreign policy and defence. The 
vote was 5,733,000 to 2,003,000, a majority 
of 3,730,000 in favour. 

Of five other resolutions on defence, 
three were approved and two defeated. 

Sir Alfred Roberts, in presenting the 
General Council’s statement on foreign 
policy and defence, said the Council took 
the view that Britain’s defence required 
membership in the western alliance and 
particularly membership in NATO, although 
they did not consider that NATO was an 
ideal military organization. 

The Council, he said, did not oppose in 
principle foreign bases or the training of 
foreign troops in Britain. 

Although the Council detested all weap- 
ons of mass destruction, they were con- 
vinced that for the West to renounce nuclear 
weapons would not reduce the dangers. 
Unilateral gestures were no substitute for 
negotiated agreements, Sir Alfred said. While 
the other side had nuclear weapons ready 
for use, the West’s armies must have them 
too, although they should never be the first 
to use them. 

The only satisfactory way of ensuring 
peace was to replace power politics by 
world government, which must begin in 
the practical way of increasing the scope 
and authority of the United Nations, the 
speaker said. 

The delegate from the Civil Servants’ 
Clerical Association who moved the resolu- 
tion to endorse the General Council’s policy 
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statement said that no government could 
pretend that it could contract out of. its 
responsibiliies in a world situation in which 
war involving nuclear weapons might break 
out anywhere. To contract out would en- 
courage those who thought they could 
dominate the world to try to do it. 


Another motion proposed by the Tobacco 
Workers’ Union asked the Government to 
promote a meeting of the major powers, 
including China; and, as a means of easing 
international tension, to get rid of United 
States nuclear submarine bases in Britain, 
to oppose nuclear weapons for Germany, 
to refuse training facilities for German 
troops in Britain, and to support China’s 
entry into the United Nations. This resolu- 
tion was rejected, 4,607,000 to 3,053,000, 
a majority of 1,554,000. 


Frank Cousins, the leader of the uni- 
lateral disarmament movement that was 
supported by the Congress last year, pro- 
posed a resolution calling on the Labour 
Party to base its policy for defence on the 
following principles: rejection of any de- 
fence policy based on the threat of the use 
of nuclear weapons, permanent cessation of 
the manufacture or testing of nuclear 
weapons, abolition of foreign bases in Bri- 
tain, and a strengthening of the United 
Nations. He said that his union was opposed 
to the General Council’s policy statement. 


Mr. Cousins’ resolution was rejected by 
a vote of 5,571,000 to 2,048,000. 


A motion asking Congress to condemn 
the British Government’s decision to allow 
the use of territory in Britain for the 
training of German troops, submitted by 
the National Union of Tailors and Gar- 
ment Workers, was carried, 4,167,000 to 
3,519,000. 


A resolution was proposed that deplored 
the Russian resumption of the testing of 
nuclear weapons and appealed to Mr. 
Krushchev in the interests of humanity to 
stop the tests. Another called on all govern- 
ments to abstain from further tests and to 
reconvene the Geneva conference to nego- 
tiate a permanent ban. Both resolutions 
were carried unanimously. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions passed by the Congress 
urged: an investigation into the possibility 
of establishing uniform minimum union 
dues and greater uniformity of benefits; a 
tax on all land sale transactions; a 40-hour 
work week; a minimum of three weeks’ 
annual vacation and eight statutory holidays 
with pay; and compulsory daytime leave for 
young workers to attend vocational, educa- 
tional and training courses. 
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The policy of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress regarding international affairs was 
set forth by CLC President Claude Jodoin 
in a speech at the founding convention of 
the New Democratic Party in August. 

Mr. Jodoin said the CLC position could 
be summarized in six points: 

“I. We want an immediate end to the 

testing of nuclear weapons. 
_ “2. We favour continuous and construc- 
tive negotiations toward universal disarma- 
ment under a system of international con- 
trol and inspection. 

“3. We say that Canada should refuse to 
have nuclear weapons on our soil or in the 
hands of our forces. 

“4. We would like to see the gradual 
channeling of our defence expenditures into 
constructive peaceful projects. 

“5. We seek a more active program 
directed toward the improvement of living 
standards in the countries which are eco- 
nomically less developed. 

“6. We urge the strengthening of the 
United Nations as a single unit... We also 
think that there should be a national security 
force at the disposal of the United Nations.” 


The CLC President said he and his col- 
leagues did not regard NATO “as an article 
of faith or a way of life; but we do believe 
that, at the moment, it is a means by which 
we can co-operate with those who have 
proven themselves to be our friends. We 
look for some major change in NATO and 
we hold the view that Canada can con- 
tribute to bringing these changes about by 
retaining our membership, rather than by 
cutting herself off in an isolated position 
outside the organization.” 


He repudiated the idea of a neutral posi- 
tion for Canada. ‘“‘There are no completely 
neutral countries and there can be none,” 
he said. ‘Trade unions have never been 
neutral. We have grown in an atmosphere 
of controversy... The very idea of neutral- 
ism is contrary to the philosophy of the 
trade union movement.” 


A composite motion moved by _ the 
National Union of Mineworkers called upon 
the General Council to institute a vigorous 
campaign to convince the Government and 
industry that a 40-hour week without loss 
of pay must come into effect without delay. 
The mover said that ILO statistics showed 
the average number of hours worked per 
week in manufacturing industry in Britain 
in 1960 was higher than in other West 
European countries, and considerably higher 
than the hours worked in Canada and the 
United States. 

A speaker who moved another resolution 
on the same subject said that the British 
manual worker had 16 to 18 days holidays 
a year. By comparison, he said, workers 
were on holiday for 25 to 31 days in 
France, 25 to 28 days in West Germany, 
31 days in Italy, 29 days in Sweden, 22 days 
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New TUC Chairman 


Miss Anne Godwin, who was elected 


chairman of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress at the close of the 


conference, is General Secretary of the 
60,000-member Clerical and Administrative 
Workers Union. 

She will be the presiding officer at the 
1962 Congress. 


in Belgium, 28 to 30 days in Finland, 26 
to 27 days in Denmark, and 28 days in 
Holland and Norway. 


Speaking on the motion regarding uni- 
formity of union contributions and benefits, 
the mover said that a move toward a degree 
of uniformity would improve relations be- 
tween unions. He considered that on the 
whole trade union contributions were too 
low, due in some cases to competition 
between unions in the same field. Another 
speaker pointed out that differences in strike 
pay could be an embarrassment when a 
dispute arose in a factory where different 
unions were operating. 


Of two delegates who opposed the resolu- - 


tion, one said that he was against it because 
it would establish a principle of uniform 
strike pay, while his union’s high level of 
strike pay had been established to enable 
workers in difficult circumstances to stick 
together in disputes. Another said that he 
could not accept the principle of equal 
contributions when there was such a dis- 
parity in pay between trade unionists. 


A demand that daytime release from 
work for young workers taking technical or 
vocational training be made “mandatory, 
compulsory and unavoidable,” contained in 
a motion from the Union of Shop, Dis- 
tributive and Allied Workers, was carried 
unanimously. The resolution viewed with 
the gravest concern the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation in many trades and industries 
with regard to vocational education and 
training. It deplored the failure of many 
employers to provide technical training 
facilities and to encourage their employees 
to make use of them. It also stated that 
reliance on voluntary action by employers 
had proved inadequate, and it urged the 





General Council to consider what action 
could be taken to secure compulsory release 
for day, block and sandwich courses. 


The Congress unanimously approved a 
motion asking the Government, as a matter 
of urgency, to abolish all health service 
charges and all direct contributions by the 
workers to the cost of the National Health 
Service. 


The General Council’s refusal to send a 
delegation to Moscow for the British Trade 
Fair last May was upheld by a majority of 
only 496,000 in a card vote of 7,000,000. 
The Council’s policy of objecting to ex- 
changes of visits of delegations between 
British trade unions and unions in the 
Soviet block, and “cultural exchanges,” was 
also supported by a very narrow margin of 
3,827,000 to 3,783,000. 


Sir Alfred Roberts, speaking for the 
Council, said that the refusal had been in 
complete accord with the policy of Con- 
gress. Experience had shown that “once the 
General Council sends an official delegation 
to a Communist country the utmost propa- 
ganda use will be made of that visit for 
their purposes and not for ours,” he said. 


Stanley Knowles 


The tidings of the birth of the New 
Democratic Party were brought to the Con- 
gress by Stanley Knowles, fraternal delegate 
from the Canadian Labour Congress. 


After years of wandering, of trying Amer- 
ican methods and of making Canadian 
experiments, Canadian socialists had come 
to the conclusion that the British way was 
the best, he told the delegates. 


Canadian labour had finally realized that 
it must take its second arm—that of poli- 
tical action—from behind its back. “The 
only hope for the future of the world is 
in movements like ours,” he said in con- 
clusion. 





George Meany, President of the AFL- 
CIO, was a visitor at the Congress for the 
first time for 15 years. He was not a 
fraternal delegate, however, and did not 
address the gathering. 


ee 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Employment and Unemployment, October 


Employment decreased by 15,000 between September and October, a 
decline somewhat less than usual for this time of year. Late harvesting in 
western Canada delayed the usual decline in farm employment. 

Unemployment rose by 10,000 to 318,000, a rise that was less than 
seasonal. 

Employment was 89,000 higher and unemployment 50,000 lower than a 
year earlier. During the month there was little change in the size of the labour 
force, which in the week ended October 14 was estimated at 6,538,000. Since 
mid-summer the labour force has grown relatively slowly, and in October was 
only 39,000 higher than a year earlier. This is attributable in part to increased 
school attendance. 


Employment 


The decline in employment between September and October—15,000— 
was smaller than usual, owing to a relatively small drop in farm employment. 
A late harvesting season in the Maritime provinces and Quebec was largely 
responsible for the comparatively small decrease. Non-farm employment, on 
the other hand, increased during the month, though less than usual. In trade 
particularly, the number of additional workers hired was smaller than usual. 
A more substantial increase occurred in the service industry. In manufacturing, 
employment showed some decline during the month but remained substantially 
above that of a year earlier. 

Of the estimated 6,220,000 employed, 4,522,000 were men and 1,698,000 
were women; corresponding figures in September were 4,546,000 and 1,689,000. 
Employment in agriculture was an estimated 704,000 and in non-farm industries, 
5,516,000. 

Employment in October was 1.5 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
Non-farm employment was also up over the year by the same percentage. Em- 
ployment of men increased by 52,000 over the year; of women, by 37,000. 
The increase in the number of employed women was the smallest in several 
years. 

Regional employment changes between September and October mainly 
reflected differences in farm requirements. An additional 23,000 agricultural 
workers were employed in the Atlantic region; in the Ontario and Prairie 
regions, where harvesting was partly completed, farm employment declined 
seasonally by 46,000. 

In comparison with a year earlier, employment levels varied considerably 
from region to region. Gains amounting to 4.6, 2.4 and 2.2 per cent respectively 
occurred in the Atlantic, Prairie and Pacific regions. In Ontario employment was 
up 1.0 per cent, although in non-farm industries it was 2.1 per cent higher. In 
Quebec there was virtually no change in employment over the year. 
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Unemployment 
Unemployment increased from 308,- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
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5,500,000 ——_—— were under 25 years of age, 16,000 were 

es ~— | 25 to 44 years of age and fewer than 
5,100,000 | 10,000 were 45 years of age or over. 
we Some 35,000, or more than 60 per cent, 


were single. 

The unemployed total was made up 
, of 305,000 without work and seeking 
work, and 13,000 on na, layoff. Of the former, 280,000 were seeking 
full-time work and 25 ,000 part-time work. Of the 318, 000 unemployed in 
October, 34 per cent had been jobless for less than a month, 32 per cent for 
one to three months, 15 per cent for four to six months and 19 per cent for 
more than six months. The number seeking work for more than six months 
was somewhat greater than a year earlier. 





Regional Summaries 


Employment in the Atlantic region increased between September and 
October by an estimated 12,000, to 571,000. Usually, at this time of year 
there is either no change or a small decline. Farm employment showed an 
unusually strong advance during the month, due, in part, to the late harvesting 
season. Forestry employment also increased more than usual, but other non- 
farm industries either remained stable or declined seasonally. The construction 
industry showed continuing strength, both residential and non-residential con- 
struction being maintained at high levels. 

Unemployment in October, at an estimated 42,000, was 6.9 per cent of 
the labour force, compared with 7.6 per cent a month earlier and 7.8 per 
cent a year earlier. 

Employment in October was 25,000, or 4.6 per cent, higher than a year 
earlier. About two thirds of the increase was in agriculture. The increase in 
non-agricultural employment was fairly widely distributed among the major 
industry groups; service and construction showed the largest gains. 

In the week ended October 14, the Atlantic labour force was estimated 
at 613,000, up from 605,000 in September and 592,000 in October 1960. 

Employment in the Quebee region remained virtually unchanged between 
September and October. Good weather favoured outdoor activities and was 
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a contributing factor in the increase in employment in forestry and construction. 
A labour dispute that had led to a large-scale work stoppage in the construction 
industry in Montreal was settled during the month. In manufacturing, new 
orders for ship repairs and refitting brought a sizeable increase in employment 
in shipbuilding from the low level of the past months. Some additional demand 
for labour came from the iron and steel and textile industries. 

Unemployment remained unchanged over the month at 114,000, which 
was 6.3 per cent of the labour force, compared with 6.9 per cent a year earlier. 

The labour force declined by 8,000 over the year, to 1,812,000. This 
decline was in contrast to an average year-to-year increase of almost 37,000 
since 1953. The decline was related to increased school attendance. Agricultural 
employment remained firm over the year. Among the non-agricultural industries, 
manufacturing employment experienced an appreciable year-to-year rise. The 
improvement was shared both by consumers goods and producers goods indus- 
tries and was most pronounced in transportation equipment and textiles. The 
latter industry experienced a shortage of skilled labour. The service industry 
showed an employment increase. Employment in forestry and in some service- 
producing industries declined over the year. 

Employment in the Ontario region decreased slightly between September 
and October to 2,294,000. There was a sharp decline in agricultural employ- 
ment as the harvesting season neared completion but a moderate increase in 
non-farm employment, to which manufacturing and services contributed. Em- 
ployment in agriculture fell to 158,000 from 179,000; in non-farm industries 
it rose to 2,136,000 from 2,122,000. 

Increased activity was noticeable in automobiles, electrical equipment and 
appliances, furniture and clothing. Machinists, tool and cabinet makers were 
in strong demand; more workers were required in business and personal 
services; and nurses, stenographers and specialized clerical workers were in 
short supply. Employment in the construction industry held fairly steady. Pro- 
duction was resumed in the agricultural implements industry after the preceding 
month’s seasonal layoffs. 

Unemployment in October, at 92,000, was 3.9 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 3.5 per cent a month earlier and 5.0 per cent a year 
earlier. 

Employment in non-farm industries was 44,000 higher than a year earlier; 
farm employment declined by 22,000. The gain in non-farm employment was 
largely in manufacturing, but services, trade, finance and insurance also con- 
tributed. In the construction industry, the volume of residential construction 
was higher than a year earlier and employment in the industry as a whole was 
just about unchanged. The opening of numerous shopping plazas and discount 
houses has increased employment in trade. Mining employment was still below 
that of a year earlier. 

In the week ended October 14, the Ontario labour force was estimated 
at 2,386,000, only slightly higher than the estimate of 2,384,000 in September 
and slightly lower than the estimated 2,392,000 in October 1960. 

Employment in the Prairie region decreased by 16,000 between September 
and October, somewhat less than is usual for this period. It fell to 1,106,000 
from 1,122,000 in September; in October 1960 it was estimated at 1,080,000. 
Agricultural employment decreased by an estimated 25,000, about an average 
decline for the season. Non-agricultural employment showed some increase, 
with sizeable gains in trade and service. The construction industry was very 
active during the month, as continuing good weather aided pipeline and highway 
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construction. A few layoffs occurred in iron and steel plants during October, but 
elsewhere in manufacturing employment showed little change. 

Unemployment in October, at an estimated 36,000, was 3.2 per cent of 
the labour force compared with 2.9 per cent a month earlier and 2.8 per cent 
a year earlier. 

Employment in October was 26,000 higher than a year earlier. More than 
half of this increase was in agriculture, and manufacturing accounted for most 
of the remainder. Total mining employment showed little year-to-year change 
as an increase in metal mining was largely offset by decreases in oil and gas 
exploration and in coal mining. 

In the week ended October 14, the Prairie labour force was estimated at 
1,142,000, compared with 1,156,000 in September and 1,111,000 in October 
1960. 

Employment in the Pacific region, at an estimated 551,000, was virtually 
unchanged between September and October. Seasonal layoffs were reported in 
canning, food processing and textiles. Employment was also reduced in saw- 
mills and plywood plants, reportedly because of high inventories and reduced 
orders. In most other manufacturing industries employment was stable. The 
shipbuilding industry reported normal activity in Vancouver but slackening in 
the Victoria dockyards. Employment in forestry continued at a high level and 
there was some additional demand for loggers, as the industry attempted to 
make up for time lost through closures because of the fire hazard. The 
aluminum smelter at Kitimat has resumed operations and most of the laid-off 
workers have been recalled. Total construction employment showed little 
change. 

Unemployment rose to 5.8 per cent of the labour force from 5.3 per cent 
a month earlier but was down from 7.7 per cent a year earlier. October 
unemployment numbered 34,000. 

Employment rose by 12,000 over the year. Agricultural employment 
declined appreciably, due to the earlier completion of the fruit and vegetable 
harvests, but the decline was more than offset by increased employment in 
non-agricultural industries. The resources industries, manufacturing and service 
contributed to the improvement in employment. Increased exports accounted 
for higher activity in mining. In manufacturing, iron and steel products in 
particular reported higher production and employment. Construction employ- 
ment declined over the year. 

In the week ended October 14, the Pacific labour force, at an estimated 
585,000, was unchanged from the September estimate and only slightly higher 
than the estimated 584,000 in October 1960. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 





























SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Grain § Group 4 
CALGARY <— Edmonton 
Hamilton Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS a JOHN'S Sos poset 7 
ancouver- tt - 
(labour force 75,000 or more) New Westminster ron teh rer 
Windsor Toronto 
WINNIPEG <— 
Sydney Brantford Farnham-Granby 
Corner Brook Guelph 
Cornwall Kitchener 
FT. WILLIAM- London 
PT ARTHUR <— Sudbury 
Joliette 
KINGSTON << 
Lac St. Jean 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Moncton 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 

—->OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
SARNIA <— 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Timmins- 

Kirkland Lake 

Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agricultural) 








BARRIE Soon 
THETFORD-LAC 
MEGANTIC- 
ST. GEORGES <— 
Yorkton 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 








BEAUHARNOIS <-— 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
DAUPHIN 
DRUMMOND- 

VIELE 
Fredericton 

aspe 
KAMLOOPS : 
MEDICINE HAT <-— 
MONTMAGNY <— 
NEWCASTLE <— 
OKANAGAN 

VALLEY a 
Pembroke 
Prince George-Quesnel 
PRINCE RUPERT<— 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
TRURO <-— 
VALLEYFIELD — 
VICTORIAVILLE 
Yarmouth 











Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 


Bathurst 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 


rampton 
— }BRIDGEWATER 


Cranbrook 


—->CENTRAL VAN- 


COUVER ISLAND 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Kitimat 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 


— LINDSAY 


Listowel 

North Bay 

Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Thomas 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Stratford 
Summerside 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 





—y)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 624, July issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at November 15, 1961) 











Percentage Change 
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From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Totalvenvalianh ab OU OLCe mane ae aetna eee (a) (000)| October 14 6,538 — 0.1 + 0.6 
[Dien on en ee nh ee ee (000 )} October 14 6, 220 pen) io ee, eee Ps) 
Agriculture. 7°20. 2... See ee eee (000)| October 14 1044 Fe 2.8) = nln 
Nof-sericultiires s/s: ts.) 2 eee ae (000)| October 14 5,516 + 0.1 + 1.5 
Paid wotkersancasae is - beans Sele wees (000)} October 14 5,085 + 0.2 + 1.9 
I WOEkKISD MOUS On TOLLE een eee eee (000)| October 14 Ba0LO — 30.9 —- 0.9 
AtiworkslessauhanisoniouUlrcer aenee-aaea ere (000)} October 14 Me PAST +256. 2 +. 4.0 
Employed but not at, work... 4..2-.....38me (000)} October 14 AW Ee Nes SRP OK 
Uneniployed. jh ite. . ee (000)| October 14 318 =| roe — 13.6 
Atlantic aaties.. tis aitnersieke eee awa ee ce eee (000)| October 14 42 — 8.7 — 8.7 
CUED ECh 2. acc clo abuts. nk sae ei, (000)} October 14 114 0.0 — 9.5 
Ontario) 7 eae free ee eee (000)} October 14 92 + 10.8 — 23.3 
Prairie ss. 2. oe eee *... (000)} October 14 36 + 5.9 + 16.1 
PAGilIG Aan. dere We ieee ee ce ee (000)| October 14 34 + 9.7 — 24.5 
Without work and seeking work. : 3... J7.W..iee (000)) October 14 305 + 4.5 24 
On temporarydayoffupi to, s0vdaysmck... yaaa (000)| October 14 13 — 1828 = dori 
Industrial employment (1949-100).................... August 123.6} + 0.9| + 0.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949-100)................ August 1129 9 (TSS = ee a | 
TRyMieration.... «1c uc wat Mae oe ee ee Ist 9 Mos 
1961 56, 168 ~ — 33.0 
Destined.to. the.labourcorec.3...4ce eee eae Ist 9 Mos 
1961 27,812 _ — 37.1 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts’ = taste t tee. . - 2 ee October DS te OSE) Ma re cG 
IN'O2 OL WORKERS IlivOlivc Clem peat nec cries ete ene arene October 41,043 +284.9 Se Sil i 
Ditration tin naanscliay eg vee. ke eet eee October 428 , 650 +306.3 + 371.9 
Harnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...... August $78. 26 0.0 + 3.1 
Average hourly earnings *(mig))o..2......... Mesa August $1.82 0.0 + 3.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... August 40.8 + 0.5 + 0.7 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)..............0.e0.- nee August $74.28} + 0.4) + 3.9 
Consumer price index (1949-100)......8.0..000.....000% October 129.2 + 0.1 — ~ 0.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949-100)| August 137.8) + 04) + 3.4 
‘Total labotr income. osteet: «<. 1. acaseeee oe $000,000) August 1, 663 + 0.7 + 4.5 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949-100)..7e vn 6 acre ee September 180.0 + 5.0 + 56.9 
Manufacturing. aah at eee... eo, CS September 161.3 Sia en! ee OsU 
Durables: .. 6. .<3..28 eee eee ee September 152.5 =i ieee oe So te ee: 
Nonsdtirables +. specu Oe. Roe ae ee September 168.7 + 3.6 + 6.2 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 624 July issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





The comparatively high level of collective bargaining activity in Canada 
in recent months continued in October; important negotiations were in progress 
in a number of key industries. In automobile manufacturing, various locals of 
the United Automobile Workers were engaged in negotiations with the “Big 
Three” automobile producers. Negotiations had started at General Motors 
and the Chrysler Corporation in September and were extended to the Ford 
Motor Company in October. A total of 33,000 auto workers will be affected 
by the outcome of these talks. In telephone communications, bargaining began 
between the Bell Telephone Company and the Traffic Employees and the 
Canadian Telephone Employees unions, which together represent 28,000 
workers in the plant, office, traffic and equipment sales departments of the 
company. In the same industry, the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers continued negotiations for a new agreement covering 1,100 plant 
and craft department employees of the Alberta Government Telephones. The 
Teamsters, who in previous months had been bargaining with motor transpor- 
tation associations in Quebec and Ontario, opened negotiations in British 
Columbia with the Motor Transport Labour Relations Council, representing 
some 23 cartage firms in the Vancouver area. 

During October, 16 major settlements covering a total of 26,600 workers 
were reached. In a settlement affecting 6,000 workers, the Paper Makers, the 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers and Operating Engineers arrived at a new two- 
year agreement with Canadian International Paper mills at Three Rivers, 
Gatineau, Temiskaming, La Tuque in Quebec, Hawkesbury in Ontario, and 
Dalhousie in New Brunswick. The major terms of the new agreement followed 
the general pattern established by recent one-year pulp and paper industry 
settlements that have provided for a 5-cent-an-hour increase in wages and a 
1-cent-an-hour advance in shift differentials. In the Canadian International 
Paper contract, these increases were granted for each year of the two-year 
agreement. The first wage increase of 5 cents an hour was made retroactive to 
May 1, 1961 and the second 5-cent increase is to become effective a year later, 
at which time the base rate will become $2.03 per hour. Part of the settlement 
was the acceptance of the principle of continuous operations in the newsprint 
mills, an issue that has proved to be a stumbling block in the current round of 
negotiations with other companies in the pulp and paper industry. In Montreal, 
4,200 workers employed by the Montreal Transportation Commission were 
affected by a new three-year agreement negotiated by the Railway, Transport 
and General Workers. The agreement provided for improvements in fringe 
benefits and wage increases that will raise the hourly rates for fully trained 
bus drivers from $1.91 an hour to $2.12 an hour and for labourers from 
$1.65 to $1.86 an hour over the life of the contract. 

An interesting development occurred during October when the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal and the Hotel Employees union, by mutual con- 
sent, set aside an existing agreement with a full year to run and negotiated 
a new three-year contract, to terminate on October 24, 1964. In the new 
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agreement, approximately 1,000 hourly rated employees received an immediate 
5-cent-an-hour increase and deferred increases of 2 cents an hour and 3 cents 
an hour in October 1962 and 1963, respectively. 

In addition to the major settlements reported in October, conditional 
agreement was reached in two other major negotiations. At Canadian Westing- 
house the United Electrical Workers agreed to accept a new 30-month contract, 
subject to ratification by the union membership. A memorandum of agreement 
was also signed by the Public Employees and the Hamilton General Hospitals, 
subject to acceptance by the hospitals’ Board of Governors. 


Collective Bargaining Calendar 


The “Bargaining Calendar for 1962” listing the major agreements (exclusive 
of those in the construction industry) that are due to expire during 1962, 
according to the month in which they terminate, appears on page 1132. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During November and December 1961 and January 1962 


(except those under negotiation in October) 


Company and Location Union 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont...... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestos Corporation, Thetford Mines, Que. .... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie- McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 


Bindery room employers, Toronto, Ont. bebe ticks Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aero-Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.N.R., C.P.R., other railways, system-wide ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que. ..............00.0. Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Industries Ltd., Millhaven, Ont. .................. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ............0000.0. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cockshutt Farm Equip., Brantford, Ont. .............. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. ...........0.00.00.... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden. Paper, Dryden, Ont... 260.62 eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. .............. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton ‘City, Altay... 220s ee eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. .............. Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. ............ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
International Nickel, Sudbury, Ont. 0.0.0.0... Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. .................. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Ouel Ue e Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Mannesmann Tube, Sault Ste. Maries Onter drcwre: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 

Miramichi Pofts;.N.B,} icc)... seereer.. peee.-crlaaes. Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (north. 

déneralttireisht)@Ont. Mss IOUee.. A... JB Teamsters (Ind.) 

Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, Nfld. ................ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 

Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ...........00....0.... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

North York Township, Ont. ....0.00000000cccceeeceeeeeeees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Ottawa City Oat on.) aemen C eater ne eit oe er tees Public Empl. (CLC) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ..........00000... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ........00....0000... 1.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ............0....c0c00. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 

Rio Algom Mines, (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
Ont42...9213..4230W... 2801). SED... 2a Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rio Algom Mines, (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 

Og! Hess iN YN. «OUGM Gar yee eeecn bor Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ieee Co, Laronta,.Onte ans. 309... Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scarborough Township, COT mais stan tiie a eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Ont. .................. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
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Company and Location 


Fete eee ewww een eeeeee 
Senn irr 


Union 
Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il|—Negotiations in Progress During October 1961 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 


PEON. BCLODNOTES 6 ceshaccccs acdiss so coded. dine 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. 
B.C. Electric, company-wide 
B GARICOMIC CONIPaNV WING otc c eee eseescsses 
BellatelephonesOues wont. eases 
Bellieiephone@Ouet se Onto 2 .. 
Belisfietephoner Olen as OMte ee). cockeec ces sdbecsceteedeoss 
Bell SreiephoneOiternce, Onte! 20k ccisccecs 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 

WALLEY: 1s. Cce pn eeTe eee, EARL eee Ne 
C.B.C., company-wide 


Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ...........0........ 
Canadian Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ............ 
aes Canners, Vancouver, Penticton & Ashcroft, 


Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. .................... 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 


Crane Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. .................... 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & other 

ji eine Sty YOR Aah khan ok Ata Oeste do A 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. 
Donahue: Bros; Clermont, (Oe) ac e0c cect eens ev eeess 


Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. gh eee 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ 
DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. 
Eldorado Mining, Eldorado, Sask. ........................ 
Ford of Canada, Windsor, Oakville & North 
ge SOR TTC Fetes ARNE MI en ae ee ole 
Pry-Cadbury, Montreal, Oue.n.. 5.00. sori ccececcceecececceene 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ 
General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, 
St. Catharines, Scarborough & London, Ont. .... 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. .............0.000... 
Hospitals (6), Montreal & District, Que. ............ 
House of Seagrams, Que., Ont. & B.C. ................ 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. 
Lake Carriers’ Assn., eastern Canada 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 
posh (2c) Ce ae mR SO | ane, IR ly, ne 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 
Sic ated<. 20101 OMe ne 4). Pet ie: aie eT Toe oe. ae a 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. _ ...... 
Motor Trans. Labour Relations Council, B.C. .... 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. .......... 
Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont. . 
Northwestern Utilities & Cdn. West Natural Gas, 
Alta. 
Notre Dame Hospital, Montreal, Que. ................ 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ont. ............ 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland)’ Ont.. ...................0000 
PROVINGIAL | PANSDOL sO) ee ee, scan cs doen savosetscendictoaess 
Que. Natural Gas, company-wide 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Vancouver 
TS CNe WV COLIITIIISUET , SEN ones icescccserssretsesececsssnse 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.) Ont., Man., 
Sask. & B.C. 
Shawinigan Power, company-wide, Que. ................ 
enn Montrealtast, Que. cin... ccc cccscsscssconanas 


Ore r TT crer reer reer eee ee ee eee ee eee er eee rere eer ere) 
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Union 
LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 
.'U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (equip. salesmen) 
Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
Traffic Empl. (Ind.) (traffic) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
ene Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 


) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/7CLEC 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 

Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) & Empl. Welfare 
Assn. (Ind.) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) 
Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Empl. Council (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Stelco; Montreal, (Que: cach seehe Bee. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Towboat Owners; ASsn., 6:C. suse ae Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Vancouver . City, 6:0. 2s eae ee ee Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Vancouver City, B.CIG@ hatte. eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Winnipes City. .Mian. (ei. tas eh Pec eee cee ' Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winniper Transit Dept. Niats.-.cenecncct et Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Calgary. City; Alta, aves sueateeeeeetes cit eaten eo Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 
Qe ne acs us Fatoul eh een eee Rie ee Cette ease Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Rivers, Owe, 3....:  eeeater eee ee eee ee Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper,, Port Alfred, Que. s.c:)..s2.%5.5. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
E..B.. Eddy, Hull, Ove. 24:54. 08 ee eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Howard Smith Paper, Comwall\Ont.9..e.. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Smith Transport, Montréal, Oue: 23.42 Teamsters (Ind.) 
Spruce Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
0) ci erent ah Gedtetiie | wien. Byron he UE AN ney Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
T.C.A,. company-wides: -.25s.ce9t a) ce Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
T.GA. company-wide —......c27 ee ee ee Sales Empl. (Ind.) 
Trucking Assn. of Que., province-wide ................ Teamsters (Ind.) 


Conciliation Board 


BAw Oils Clarkson, Ont. ...-ae. cee: Set eects: Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CNR... *SVSCCM=WIGE —......cdecscceeesee: one eMt uae atansercocs Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
CON.R., (System-Wide ccethot es pee ee es Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLG) 
CIN. R.kSystem-wide “2 saan ee ee ee eee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.P.. Ra @System=wide sn iaeiea. Stee ete oe eee Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
G.PERi a Systemiswide? 25 <a keer eet eet eacceas ioncaspneee Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 
C.P.R. isystem wide? 250.2.5 eee ae eee connec ater co Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 
SowErentorn, . Ontlee,.Meee csc ostccceete anaes Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 
TICTS) 4 Ones: cect enon ee ee ee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide ...................ccceeeeeeeeee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, Ont. .............0.0000000. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipes .CityivMian’ eee. ee Be essere Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. ..................0... U.E. (Ind.) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ..............cccccceecceeeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Work Stoppage 
FisheriessAissmz, ¢B Gp 5 Anco ratte ene eetiae 8 os eae anne United Fishermen (Ind.) (herring fishermen) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto,. Ont. ..7¢2<... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part lil—Settlements Reached During October 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ASSN. DES MARCHANDS DETAILLANTS (PRODUITS ALIMENTAIRES), QUEBEC, QUE.—COMMERCE 
EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): current agreement covering 1,000 empl. extended for one yr. 
without change. 
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ATLANTIC SUGAR REFINERIES, SAINT JOHN, N.B.—BAKERY WkERS. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 520 empl.—a general increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 18, 1961, another 3¢ an hr. eff. 
March 2 and 4¢ on Sept. 2, 1962, another 3¢ eff. March 3, 1963 and a final increase of 8¢ 
an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1963; retroactive pay of $10; double time for Sunday work instead of 
time and one half; eff. Jan. 1962 all empl. with 20 yrs. continuous service will be entitled 
to 3 wks. vacation; eff. Jan. 1963, the 3 wks. vacation will be extended to empl. with 15 yrs. 
service and in Jan. 1964 to those with 10 yrs. service; new labour rate after final increase on 
Sept. 1, 1963 will be $1.72 an hr. for male empl. 


CDN. INTERNATIONAL PAPER, N.B., Que. & ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pup 
& PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OpEr. ENGINEERS (AFL-CIO): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 6,000 empl.—S¢ an hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 1961 and a further increase of 
S¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 1¢ an hr. increase in shift premiums eff. May 1, 1961, increasing 
afternoon shift differential to 6¢ an hr. and the evening shift differential to 9¢ an heiaia 
further 1¢ an hr. increase in shift premium eff. May 1, 1962, increasing the shift differentials to 
7¢ and 10¢ an hr; 1 additional floating holiday for a total of 4 floating and 4 statutory 
holidays annually; company contributions for hospital insurance premiums increased from 
2S 0553215. 4 mo. for each empl. retroactive to May 1, 1961 and to $4.15 a mo. eff. May 1, 
1962; agreement in principle on continuous operations; when continuous operations introduced 
paper makers to receive an extra 5¢ an hr. and mechanical and related trades, an extra 10¢ 
an hr; 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of continuous service to become eff. Jan. 1, 1962 
(previously 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); basic rate after the final increase becomes eff. on May 1, 
1962 will be $2.03 an hr. 


DOMINION STORES, MONTREAL AND VICINITY, QuUE.—RETAIL CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—a general increase of $4.50 a wk. retroactive to Sept. 4, 
1961; an additional $2.50 a wk. eff. Sept. 1, 1962; eff on Oct. 23, 1961 work week was reduced 
from 43 hrs. to 42 hrs., a further reduction to 41 hrs. will become eff. Sept. 10, 1962 and a 
final reduction to 40 hrs. will be eff. Mar. 4, 1963; take-home pay is to remain unchanged 
by the reductions in the work week; 2 additional half holidays a yr.; 3 wks. vacation annually 
for empl. with 12 yrs. of continuous service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation 
after 23 yrs. of continuous service (formerly no provision for 4 wks.); Christmas bonus increased 
from $100 to $125. 


DONNACONA PAPER, DONNACONA, QuE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—S¢ an hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 1961 plus a 4¢ an hr. 
increase retroactive to Oct. 1, 1961 and a final increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 3 wks. 
annual vacation after 10 yrs. continuous service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); labour rate 
after final increase on May 1, 1962 will be $1.93 an hr. 

EDMONTON City, ALTA.—PuBLic EMPL. (CLC) (CLERICAL EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,275 empl.—a general increase of 24% for all empl. 

GREAT LAKES PAPER, ForT WILLIAM, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), Purp «& 
PaPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,125 empl.—S¢ an hr. increase 
retroactive to May 1, 1961; 1¢ an hr. increase in shift differentials; 4 wks. annual vacation 
after 23 yrs. of continuous service (previously 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); 1 additional floating holiday 
for a total of 3 floating and 5 statutory holidays annually. 

KIMBERLEY-CLARK PULP & PAPER, TERRACE BAy, ONT.—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP & 
PaPpER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 520 empl.—a general increase 
of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1961; 1¢ an hr. increase in shift differentials; an additional 
floating holiday for a total of 3 floating and 4 statutory holidays annually. 

MARATHON CorpP. OF CAN., MARATHON, ONT.—PULP & PAPER MILL Wxkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
l-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—a general increase of 3¢ an hr; 1¢ an hr. increase in 
shift differentials; an additional floating holiday for a total of 3 floating and 5 statutory holidays 
annually. 

MARITIME TEL. & TEL., COMPANY-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL.): 
l-yr. agreement covering 725 empl.—a general increase of 3.21%; 1 additional holiday per yr. 
for a total of 9 annually. 

MONTREAL TRANS. COMMISSION, QUE.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT & GENERAL Wkrs. (CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 4,200 empl.—7¢ an hr. increase retroactive to July 12, 1961, an 
additional 7¢ eff. July 12, 1962 and a final 7¢ eff. July 12, 1963; service required to qualify for 
3 wks. annual paid vacation reduced from 15 yrs. to 12 yrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1962 and to 10 _ yrs. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1964; 4 wks. annual vacation after 25 yrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1962 (formerly no provision 
for 4 wks. vacation); 4 additional paid holidays for a total of 8 annually eff. 1963; premium 
for work on Sunday increased from 5¢ an hr. to 25¢ an hr. retroactive to July 12, 1961; rate 
for bus drivers in training increased from $84 to $150 monthly; new rates after final increases 
will be $2.12 an hr. for bus drivers and $1.86 an hr. for labourers. 

ONT.-MINNESOTA PAPER, FORT FRANCES & KENORA, ONT.—PULP & PAPER MILL WKERs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—5¢ an hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 
1961; 1¢ an hr. increase in the shift differentials; 4 wks. annual paid vacation after 23 yrs. of 
continuous service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); 1 additional floating holiday for a total of 
3 floating and 5 statutory holidays annually. eee 

SANGAMO CoMPANY, LEASIDE, ONT.—MAcHINISTs (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 500 empl—sS4¢ an hr. increase eff. Oct. 7, 1961 and a further 43¢ an hr. eff. March 31, 
1962; increase of 1¢ an hr. in shift premiums. 

Sask. Gov’T.—Sask. Civit SERVICE (IND.) (CLASSIFIED SERVICES): l-yr. agreement covering 
5,000 empl.—a general increase of 2.75% per mo.; new salaries for clerks Grade 1 will be 
$183-$228 a mo. and the starting salary for grounds labourers will be $252 per mo. 

Sask. POWER CorP. PROVINCE-wWIDE—OIL Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
2,600 empl.—a general increase of 3% retroactive to June 1, 1961; new starting rate for 
labourers $1.63 an hr. 
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BARGAINING CALENDAR FOR 1962 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers listed by month in which they terminate. 
Agreements in the construction industry are excluded. 


JANUARY 
Company and Location Union 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont.................e00- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont................... Nat. Council of Cdn, Labour (Ind.) 
Bindery room employers, Toronto, Oniteieueett. mat). e:. 1 Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aero-Industries, Winnipeg, (Rrra erate ie et he Syariae | Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Industries Ltd., Millhaven, Ont.......... Ais be SEO Le Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos Quemern tine. fees nee. eee eee Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
DominionsGlass;sHamuiltontOntes en aaeeie. «arene tte wieeed. ketene. .0 Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International’ Nickel Port! @olborne Ont. saevees soe face. 2 nel Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
International Nickel sSucdiburs:, Ont seen ee creas earner aioe Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
NormetaleViinmeNormetal@ie.as reese eee erect Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
QueimonteViinimes Nora tC) Weyer ctr aren ee eee on re Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto melectric Commissioners Onis tne Mee ceca ate see Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
FEBRUARY 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Alimentaires), Quebec, 

CU Ss Feccewsinte « Rikae onshore & olen Hereneiattee eres SE ROR pases Aner © es eter e al Commerce Empl. Federation (CNT U) 
Cdn. Celanese: Sorel Ques... uccteacnr <ataetcecee e ere tsoiewers Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Mining & Smeltine, Kimiberley, Bae. wereerere ns Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Consolidated Mining @i smelting, )vanlsB:G@. pon une Pascua Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog, Drummondville, 

Que. ee, Se ee, oe ee ee ee ee ee Textile Federation (CNT U) 

Dom) Lextile, Montreal4iQues cabal on. sete eae. oe United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
irestone: Lire a hubber, danmulton  Ontessaaiee oat. |e one Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIC/CLC) 

Bord.of ,Canada,.Windsors Onta.eee see erase Lae cee eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, St. Raymond, Lorettev ille, St. Tite, 

(25 en ect CROs PhS aid CEP RE EL ona tt on. MR ME sic hy OM AB, 8 cu Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNT U) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Onte. 2-2). 0e ee ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Chateau Frontenac, (Gab nue) Quebec, Que................-. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier, (GIN. Re), Ottawa, Onieers op. areas cee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotelebirapress;, (ib akvws V 1GLOcIa wl). Ona= hanna eee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
EovelhVancouver, Vancouver: i@ peer ie mma tae eee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que.....................5 Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millinery, Mirs> Asan, Montredls Quenss.2. taeer et 4. eae. Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleytield, Que. 25... .suae: Pee eee meee ee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Mlecuncs belleville. Ontereme sae enn teen eee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que.................................. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (phone installers & plant empl.) 
Northern! Electric, Montreal. Qiten.. .g.csmatsod. ee uieteeee 4 eee Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Vancouver City, 1S, Chae ne ec 2 ee ne eee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C.. oe eee ee a Ce eice Onicersa@ ©) 
MARCH 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont.........0..ceesceee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Alinminum CoaskKaingston. Ont. 22.0 cuca tan ciascten cane ener Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto dealers garages (various), Vancouver, B.C..................+- Machinists (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Velephone:subsidianes, BIC. slayelee.. see ee e. B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont? eae ee ae a ee ee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western CunAdin cect. Ste eee ee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Cana daewideesrrc. cna cer rts.) eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver and New Westminster, B.C........... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dom. Engineering Works «Lachine: Ques «.aes,.sompaacek 4 aeeeeent Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electric Auto-Lite, Sarnia, Oni gs. ort oe thon hae ee ee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont fee eee Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Johnginghs shoronto,.Ont eae eee ace ete ae eee ene Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Power Commiussicny. 43%... 0-8 feo. - ee ee 1 le ee Wa CA Hie LOY CLG) 
Manitoba, Delepboné.catsttitin: «ch tact Ao een aay ate Sa iiatad L.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 
iMamt to bam Lele pinonic seer: te tee tment ett an ene Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Montreal ‘General Hospital, Montreal Que: ..: 222-260. -e<.0u.- 8: Service Empl. Federation (CNT U) 
Pasig Presa; Vancowyer BiG...) Tee Lo neat Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Philips Mlectronics; ‘Voronto, Ont.» matauy-eeeini ete sour eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ready-mix concrete (4 cos.),, Toronto, Onts..asscsa aaus ee fee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Sask. (Governments say fae ae ee i eee ee Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que...................-+++--+% CNT U-chartered local 
Steinberg’s td ¥ Island of Montreal ;Queehatee. sey. fae oe ee Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Swift Cdn., (6 plants), Ganada-wides..%. teenie eae). whee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
oronto @itysOntit tf ne: cee bcane ees ee ee eee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
oronte, Cit ye Ont: ac cee, ace, a eee eee ee Public En:pl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
‘oronto Metro; Municipality, Onuess, eine aes aetna ane Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Teronto Metro. Municipality, Ont2t em. 2). «7 ee, Pee. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
APRIL 
Abitibi Power & Paper & subsidiaries, Que., Ont. & Man............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
. Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
AltanGovet. Telephones. snc eee ee eee I.B.E.W. (AFL- ete (traffic empl.) 
Canwilronwoundrics: hres Rivers Ole eee eee Eee anne Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. ok: ee eee CLC-chartered local 
DunlopiCanadayslorontosOnt.e. aes. eee Ae ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. and N.S.......................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) and others 
Blectro’ Metallurgical Welland, Ontt:.,...-¢ 200s 2s cores poe ee US fin.) 
DuPont of Can., Kingston, Onto), cabled, en bie eh ae Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Fisheries Assn., 1B: Cums. 2.c0...208 hee. areal patelnerres a United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Fisheries Assn., & Cold Storage Gos,,.BGres. wee go +0 nusstt «acd % United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 


‘ (Ind.) (shore wkrs. ) 
Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria, and New Westminster, 
Bi Crete ee aie ORE en ee ee er ee Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


woe Olivm-Lraid, montreal Ques...cy si. 8 + .9. vio (AG hee cde ese n ccs Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont............................. Paper Makers (ANiCTOTetGH Pulp & Paper 
( Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
International Harvester, Hamilton, Ont............................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont......................... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.Y.E.. Companys Meapatiola, Ont, 198 47. wtih oc oc enon oeco.ce, Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marathon Corp., Mardthda] Ont’ A.) etessort Pi oes ecco Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora Ores piaes teteeae « Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Catarioraper, Choroid, Ont... <2r Gy, et) ee, Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
j Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC and others 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Hamilton, Oshawa, Ont............. Butcher Workmen (AFE-CIO/GLC) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que................. Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que.:........................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNT U) 
PromnciabPaper,vl horoldpOnesnh), \. eave Pb lhaaecsunes cesses Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ROADS IEG ates c ss cae A RD... ee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
¢ (inside empl.) 
ROC TEY CUB as. sss. te RTI Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
; (outside empl.) 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Ve aN ee ie eh Re en aN Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sh..tawrence Corp,, Ned Rock, Ont... <.5:...... Meet a: Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 

; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont.......................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MAY 

Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld...................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Assn. Patronale duCommerce (alimentation en gros), Quebec, Que... Commerce Empl. Federation (CNT U) 


Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C....................... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man................................ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ERED iirc Pa eo (3 LE olay ey dP ga da hg Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Osan. Wiese wean Measider Unt oe eel he ae E. (Ind.) 
Canadian Grr, Hort, WailligtncsOnt. ks eR Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Marcout, Montreal. Quews: RS ee. Empl. Council (Ind.) 
DavideualtrersmVontrenlsa Quer eee ee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont........................ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dunlop | aaa yng Ot Se ee, Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cropaticn Canute, Kibehencr Oitte sper he ay Rubber Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
MoeCarmigkva Vita @ London, Onto... 6.5. os... chon esas cdccan Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Red POWEr Ole tes 6665. o> odes sch vlc cevsc- +s See. Oil Wkrs. (AFT.-CIO/CLC) 
LOnONLOMGLUye RONG a ee, ce Fire Fighetrs (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, B.C................. Empl. Union (Ind.) 
JUNE 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que..................0.0..005 Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Bower Paper, Bathuret. Nebo...) else...) Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Bldg. maintenance contractors, Vancouver, B.C.................... Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme & Galt Machine, Toronto, 

Re re Senko Toear heGipe dio ot Abe s eh, An SP sean. eA en rs Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Picture Butte, Taber, Alta........ CLC-chartered local 
Cascapedia Mirg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, Que................. Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Cloak Mirs. Asanyloronto: Ont mere 8 on di Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont................................. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WetlavallindsAmcratt, “Loronto, Oncs eeees ween oa ase. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IDomnionsbridge: Wancouver ,b.©.ey. ahs sc-ye che. see es Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DominioneGises\\lontreal. Quen is). 4)052 2. 20 eee ee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘Dxevenbtatoya (Cine, 1eteys keliiiiz UNG ys eee rene a) ren Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Horest Industriali Relations, 3.©. coast.» 44 seenee...<.:-+-- ee Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que...................0-00- Woodeutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Hotels & taverns (various); Toronto, Ont..........-...---.+05+-e-- Hotel eats (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 

pensers 
International Harvester; Chatham, Ont.../............-..e0.0.-0-- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Que.................. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacMillan, Bloede! & Powell River & others, B.C. coast.......... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
lens Clothing irs Assns, Loronto, Ont...) eeee. ie s-ness se. Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp recroapenanai isl Van Os) sels. sow eee 2 ole ae Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbien & St. Raymond, Que................ Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Scotm@lothin among ueutl MG) uestery ties ete ok PNMR tla ctews< cw ietotentisrercsne's Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
TGA. jana daswidet seer mn tir ss tee ae ue ene iscaaw eee tte. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wniversityiof Sask Saskatoon, Sask... . 9.282) 2: scccs sacs CLC-chartered local 
Wnloncsior Clue anicllamnal, Oise, sete de Ge seeeoatecnmansadness sear Textile Council (Ind.) 
. JULY 

B:CoShippme Federation; various portss...0..10.-+.-.--+--+++-:. Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Coal Operatorsu Assn Alta sewels. Gas tries, Satie oie esc <ys1e-) aioe ots iese Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Constiners: Gas; Onte sero cee: ee NEG: crcl ancterore tecommecans Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dome oteel cs Goalmoy.cnevemNr Sony as cmiec. carne aarinels » Amiens Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Drumheller Coal Operators Assn., Southern Alta................... Mine Wkrs. (Ind..) 
Hisheries#N Asie m. Gee Pane els SaPR TENA. cial ilew stele s aera ea dines a aan Native Brotherhood (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
Hishoties tA ssriew bc epee Se Bete wicca sohics Sar ual c Si ehaeiis wa MLS United Fishermen (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & Newcastle, N.B........... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
JounsMurdocks Stahayimond Quen. nase nye saiee + eck eae Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
News brunswicicebelonlionGamepmnr eri iiaiyimemiiieietictackine ses ccrcee I.B.E.W., (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
error com ibariii ye SOLels UC cs ae « «icrcictes’ os ise ih eieiee * sre earee oe Metal Trades Federation (CNT U) 
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AUGUST 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Northern Ontario........... ec vere ee Carmenere here & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
BiG) Bleetrie Riailwayea te. eee. Rd MN. tele te otitis) inet os Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que... 9.0.5... 22 aes eee oe Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland; Ont..2: 22218... 220s. eee eee nee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Wort William, Onte)..0700......-..--.-.---.-- CarPC lege. & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Interior Forest Labour Relations Assn., Southern B.C.........-.... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.V.P. Company; Hspanola Ont ape? leit ce ec eee Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapuskasing & Longlac,Ont Carrere Laue, & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Marathon Corp., PortArthur,\Ont.7. fodsctantee rie - ences e = Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont................-++0005 sar aivic eae & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
North. Interior Lumbermen’s Assn., B.C...........-..:0eee ec ceees Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, B.C............-..+-. CLC-chartered local 
Si, Lawrence Corp., Nipigon; Ontereeeeeere tener etter Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
SEPTEMBER 
Bata Shoe. Batawee Ontecn tee re toe hi mieten aire ier rete tee efor Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadair, Sb. luaurents, OU ..oee etree charters eile teeter elt Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ganadian Gar, VillesSt. Pierre: Queda. see ert ell ete eater ce Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gonsumers Glass. Villeist-deierre\ Ques emit rte ne sara cate Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental Can, Chatham, Toronto, Ont., & Vancouver, B.C....... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont... 226 25 ema trite =< oe seine Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Duplate Canada, Oshawa, iOute met orth cepiareei eer tet Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steelwares & Hasy Washing Machine, London, Toronto, 
Ont .c, Montreal, Quewmrayses eee eacien aeiese cle eerie eer Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta....................++..-.- United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Vel. & Dels,company-wider, situs aceite oe eerie inert: I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffie empl.) 
Outboard Marine, Peterboroucl ys Onter, scratches Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corps, Mast Am gis ss We ere ere epee eit etter ctetentsrer= Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Sask, (Governmentesceinaatien meee eater Ciera ie cee re oe Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (classified services) 
Sask. (Gov t.nl elep loner metre tise nec cides tere kro fareici- che ayeraieicrs Communication Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto) Stas. LOLOntOmO Nuss. Mater eis sete eieeeeoeies reenter: Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OCTOBER 
Christie, Browns eVoronto, Onitie gees seer rer ite erotic ieee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC 
DetlavaillandeAurcerart, horonbo, Ont. see aerate itt ieri ttt Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que.................2005- Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore‘of Can. Schetterville, Quel... aseeeseee seer | tei Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Locomotive, Works, Ques. sasqscmieiee ci el lee eter ore Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NOVEMBER 
Canadian Kodak, Mount Dennis, Ont...............0ecee eee eee ees Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont............-.-.+0eeeees Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO-/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk. (Mianweerenger rn pene t= ower ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal City: Queer psa ie ieee aaeIo iste Oso ois en crernees Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal City; Ques..2.A0- amas tecbeeieiaed - Biitomeb > oii el. aia ieee CNT U-chartered local (inside empl.) 
Montréall-City: {Quesr43. 0k se: oe ae eee eee eas Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont......................-+--.. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
DECEMBER 
American Can, Hamilton, Simcoe, Ont., & Montreal, Que............ CLC-chartered local 
Agsn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & district, Que............ CNT U-chartered local (garage empl.) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, Fraser Valley, B.C. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BtG. Hotels Assn: Vaneothvieralor © meee. . Me, Picton ie err tere tae Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis 
; pensers ) 
Calgary ‘City> Alta, .<oetaeet ak ab umes Nt tec cme ain uname dean Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta..................... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Copper Retiners; Montreal Que, ptt. aaah «aii o> om sober Metal Refining Wkrs. Union (Ind.) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assn., Eastern Canada..........-.---++.++-++5 Lithographers (Ind.) 
Continental Can, et. euretiiy te. nme tue ae ie ce serie ER CLC-chartered local 
Dominion/GoalesycdneyeN aoe etree eee ieee cee Cee ie Serene Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
East. Can. Stevedoring & 2 others, Toronto, Ont................... I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City, Alta....5..<. «toile s -Aiely wAGated = ciclo rane pein Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & Port Arthur, Ont...... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mies. NBs. sytwy cee ne <= vores oom Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Saint John Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Saint John, N.B............ various unions 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Weyburn, Moose Jaw & North Battle- 
HOTS It Stato) cn Sener eRe areca t Pe a aii eee wa awe heir ae a local & Public Service Empl 
Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Montreal, 
Quebee &*Phrée Rivers? Gite. a: Onn ee otek sractoteletel ete LL.A. (AFL-C1IO/CLC) 
Peronto General Hospital) Ont. /cRQ kere GUN ces voter intom eaaterenerde Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipes General tospita lh Manse pitta .acici- eee amen Public Empl. (CLC) 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





U.S. Labor Secretary Visits Minister of Labour 


Hon. Arthur J. Goldberg, United States Secretary of Labor, and a number 
of officials of his department, were in Ottawa for three days at the beginning of 
Jast month, October 5, 6 and 7. His visit returned that of Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, and Canadian officials to Washington in April (L.G., June, 
p. 541) and was a continuation of the arrangement for an informal exchange 
of views, experience and information on labour questions in the two countries 
that was arranged earlier in the year. 

These visits to Washington and Ottawa were the first official visits of the 
Minister and Secretary to the respective countries. 

Topics discussed during two days of meetings included: employment 
and unemployment developments, automation and manpower, productivity, 
training, programs for older workers, employment service programs, special 
area programs, winter employment incentives, labour-management relations, 
labour-management committees, collective bargaining developments, and labour 
standards both national and international. 

During the visit, both Mr. Goldberg and Mr. Starr said the discussions 
were proving most fruitful and helpful, and they looked forward to further 
exchanges of views and experience. 

Canadians participating in the discussions were particularly impressed 
by the measures being taken in the United States with respect to manpower, 
automation, training, and improvements in the quality and extent of government 
employment service. 

The Secretary and officials of the U.S. Department of Labor expressed 
much interest in the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program, the “Do 
It Now” campaign and other steps developed in Canada to encourage winter 
employment. They were also impressed by recent developments in technical 
training and by the work done at the plant level by Canadian labour-manage- 
ment committees. 

Both the Secretary and the Minister strongly emphasized in the discussions 
the importance of good relations between management and labour. Mr. Gold- 
berg said both parties in industry must show they are conscious of having 
“an over-riding responsibility to our countries.” He said management and unions 
Must recognize the necessity of technological change. But he was fully aware 
of the need to cushion the effects of transition through the development of 
adequate training measures and other means. 

Mr. Starr said it was more important than ever before that a working 
partnership be established between management and labour. Although it was 
heartening that the economic climate in Canada and the United States was 
improving, he and Mr. Goldberg were agreed that continuing attention must 
be given to the problem of unemployment. 

At the close of the meeting it was agreed that discussions and exchanges 
would be continued from time to time in the future. 

W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, attended the 
meeting of the Advisory Committee on Automation and Manpower in Washing- 


ton on October 30. 
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Similarly, a representative from the U.S. Department of Labor has been 
invited to attend the next meeting of the Advisory Committee on Technological 
Change of the Canadian Department of Labour. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, was to visit Ottawa in November to discuss matters 
of mutual interest with officials of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

Miss Marion V. Royce, Director of the Women’s Bureau, was to visit 
Washington, also in November, for discussions with Mrs. Esther Peterson, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor and Director of the Women’s Bureau in the US. 
Department of Labor. 

Arrangements have been made for a continuous exchange of information 
on research and studies undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canadian Department of Labour. There will be discussions on joint research 
projects where these can be carried on usefully and an exchange of information 
on projections for the future in the manpower field. 

During his stay in Ottawa the U.S. Secretary of Labor visited the head- 
quarters of the Canadian Labour Congress and the plant of the E. B. Eddy 
Company, Hull. He also addressed a luncheon meeting of the Canadian Club. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Goldberg during his visit to Canada. 

Others from the United States who participated in the discussions were 
George L. P. Weaver, Assistant Secretary of Labor in charge of International 
Affairs; Willis C. Armstrong, Minister-Counselor, United States Embassy, 
Ottawa; Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security; Sey- 
mour Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor; John Leslie, Director, 
Office of Information; Louis Wiesner, Labor Attaché, United States Embassy, 
Ottawa, and other officials. 

Canadians taking part, in addition to Mr. Starr, were: R. D. Thrasher, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour; George V. Haythorne, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Gordon Cushing and W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Ministers of Labour; Laval Fortier, C. A. L. Murchison and A. F. 
MacArthur, Commissioners, Unemployment Insurance Commission, and other 
officials. 





1961-62 Winter Works Program 
Off to Encouraging Start 


This year’s federal-provincial Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program is off to 
an encouraging start. At November 3, more 
than 3,000 applications from municipalities 
had been approved for federal assistance. 

The projects so far approved will provide 
more jobs than were provided in the entire 
second year of the program. 

At the end of the first three weeks of this 
year’s program, 3,009 applications had been 
approved. The total cost of these approved 
projects will be $114,146,000, to which the 
estimated federal contribution will be $19,- 
275,000. 

The approved projects will provide an 
estimated 55,984 on-site jobs and 2,743,694 
man-days of work. 

“Tf the early start is any indication, 
the number of men employed on site by 
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the program will likely exceed 150,000— 
up from 121,000 last year,” said Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 

All ten provinces are co-operating in the 
1961-62 programs and all ten have already 
submitted applications for projects from 
their municipalities. 

Under the terms of the program, the 
federal Government pays one-half of the 
direct payroll costs of a municipality or its 
contractors or subcontractors on accepted 
winter works projects. As in past years, a 
number of provinces are adding further in- 
centives for projects undertaken by their 
municipalities under the program. 


Urges Municipalities to Apply 


For Winter Works Incentive 


The President of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association last month urged all Cana- 
dian municipalities that had not applied for 
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federal grants under the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program to do so without 
delay. 

Speaking at a luncheon of CCA’s Manage- 
ment Committee, attended by construction 
men from across Canada, Arthur G. Sulli- 
van, of Montreal, said: 

“Everyone is encouraged by the decrease 
in our unemployment in this country during 
the past few months. Yet we are well aware 
that jobs are still not available for many. 
In addition we can not forget that an alarm- 
ing number of our fellow Canadians could 
not find any work during recent winters. 
Municipalities can help reduce seasonal 
unemployment by utilizing to the full the 
Winter Works Incentive Program, under- 
taken by the federal Government.” 

Pointing out that the program offers 50 
per cent of labour costs for approved pro- 
jects and that labour costs on the average 
construction project are roughly one third, 
Mr.. Sullivan said the costs to the municip- 
ality are reduced by “at the very least” 
17 per cent. “I think the municipalities 
should jump at the prospect to fill their 
construction needs at what is, in effect, a 
bargain price,” he said. 


Suggests Higher Allowances for 
Unemployed Undergoing Training 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
last month expressed the hope that increased 
training allowances would be made avail- 
able, through a new schedule of maximum 
training allowances now being suggested to 
the provinces, to unemployed persons taking 
federal-provincial training. 

Although the initiative for the payment 
of training allowances, over and above that 
obtainable through the receipt of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, is the prerogative 
of the province, the Minister was hopeful 
that increased allowances might be forth- 
coming to encourage participation in train- 
ing by unemployed workers, particularly 
married men forced to take training in 
centres other than their normal place of 
residence. 

Several provinces, he said, had recently 
expressed an interest in increasing their 
scales of living allowances for trainees, as 
they thought current scales were restricting 
some persons from taking advantage of the 
courses offered. 

Under federal-provincial agreements, the 
federal Government contributes 75 per cent 
of the cost of unemployed training initiated 
by the provinces, and of training allowances 
for unemployed trainees recommended by 
the province. The new schedule of maximum 
training allowances to which the federal 
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contribution would apply that was suggested 
is: 
Married trainee living away 


from home ae... ee $50 a week 
Married trainee living athome $35 a week 
Single trainee living away 

[romeo 5. ee $30 a week 
Single trainee living at home $15 a week 


These allowances can be paid where a 
worker is not in receipt of unemployment 
insurance or where unemployment insur- 
ance benefits are deemed not sufficient. 
Unemployment insurance benefits that are 
less than the level of the appropriate train- 
ing allowance established may be augmented 
up to the maximum amounts indicated. In 
all cases the amount and extent of these 
allowances are determined by the province. 





CCA President Urges Emphasis 
On Apprentice Training 


Even though the number of unemployed 
was still high, many jobs were going begging 
because of the lack of skilled applicants, 
Arthur G. Sullivan, President of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, said last 
month. 

“In far too many cases the unemployed 
are, in the main, the unskilled,” he pointed 
out. “This sad situation calls for an in- 
creased emphasis on apprenticeship training. 
It required the attention of government, 
industry and the general public—particularly 
the parents.” 

Parents with teen-age sons should investi- 
gate thoroughly the advantages of appren- 
ticeship, Mr. Sullivan said. Boys should be 
shown how much better off they will be if 
they continue seeking further education and 
training before working. The unskilled man’s 
earning potential is limited by the amount 
of training he has received. 

More than 100,000 teen-agers annually 
are looking for their first jobs. “Those with 
sound technical and academic educational 
backgrounds will be employed in preference 
to those who do not have these advan- 
tages,” Mr. Sullivan declared. 





Appoint Consultant to Staff of 


Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Miss Valeria A. Sims of Montreal has 
been appointed to the staff of the National 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Labour. She took up her duties 
on October 1. 

A graduate of McGill University, from 
which she received a Master of Social Work 
degree, Miss Sims will act in a consultative 
capacity in her new post. In general, her 
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Dominion-W ide 
duties will be to assist provincial authorities 
in the development and expansion of their 
rehabilitation programs in accordance with 
the new Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons Act, passed at the last session 
of Parliament. 


Miss Sims attended Sir George Williams 
College, Montreal, and later studied at the 
London School of Economics. After graduat- 
ing from university, where she specialized 
in medical-social studies, she held positions 
in this field of work in both Canada and 
Britain. 


Overseas, she was engaged in medical- 
social work with the London County Coun- 
cil and in resettlement work at the Queen 
Victoria Hospital at East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Before going to Britain, Miss Sims was 
employed at the Allan Memorial Institute 
of Psychiatry, Montreal. 


Prior to taking up her new position with 
the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, she 
served as a senior medical-social worker at 
the Royal Victoria Hospital in Montreal. 
Her duties there were related to the resettle- 
ment in the community of the disabled who 
had undergone treatment. 





Canada Will Admit Japanese 


Fssential to Industries Here 


Canada will grant permanent admission to 
limited numbers of key managerial, super- 
visory or technical personnel of Japanese 
mining and manufacturing enterprises estab- 
lished in Canada provided such personnel 
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are shown to be essential to the enterprise 
and needed on a long-term basis, and pro- 
vided that the enterprise will employ a 
majority of Canadian citizens or persons 
already living in Canada. 

Managerial, supervisory and_ technical 
personnel for _ specified Japanese-owned 
enterprises in Canada will be admitted as 
non-immigrants for periods of three years 
each, subject to annual renewal of status, 
which will be granted automatically if the 
original conditions of entry still exist. 

This was announced by Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker in a speech to a joint meeting 
of the Canada-Japan Society and the 
Japan-Canada Trade Council during his 
state visit to Japan last month. 


In the speech, the Prime Minister made 
some comments on Canadian-Japanese trade. 
In the trade agreement between Canada 
and Japan there is a clause that recognizes 
Canada’s right to apply fixed values for duty 
in the event of damage to Canadian indus- 
try resulting from imports from Japan. In 
the seven years since the agreement was 
entered into, this special clause has never 
been used, the Prime Minister said. 

“Our problems to date have been met 
through consultation and by the adoption 
of voluntary restraints by Japan designed to 
avoid damage to a market that holds much 
promise for the future.” When, in 1959, it 
became evident that “an extraordinary 
increase” was taking place in Japan’s ex- 
ports to Canada, with a heavy concentration 
in a narrow range of products, quotas were 
established on hardwood, plywood and 
stainless steel flatware in addition to a wide 
range of textiles. The scope of these quotas 
was extended in 1960 and 1961. 





Government Will Not Proceed 
With Chignecto Canal Project 


The federal Government will not at this 
time proceed further with the Chignecto 
canal project, Hon. David J. Walker, 
Minister of Public Works, announced last 
month. 


Although the project is entirely feasible 
from an engineering standpoint, the Minis- 
ter’s statement said, the relationship between 
expected benefits and annual costs is “too 
far out of line to warrant proceeding 
farther. 


Annual costs for capital, maintenance 
and operation would be about $10 million, 
and expected benefits to transportation 
about $500,000, Mr. Walker said. The 
costs would be 20 times as great as expected 
annual savings. “It would surely be very 
unsound economics to spend $20 in order 
to save $1.” 
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More Than Half of Population 


Have Some Health Insurance 


A little more than half of Canada’s 
population was protected by some kind of 
health insurance during the Canadian Sick- 
ness Survey 1950-51, a joint undertaking 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, and the provincial health departments. 


Almost all of these insured persons had 
hospital insurance, and more than half had 
medical insurance as well. 


The proportion of the population with 
insurance coverage increased with the level 
of income, and in terms of age breakdowns, 
the 25-44 year age group had the largest 
proportion covered. In many cases, differ- 
ences in coverage between income levels and 
age groups were even more pronounced 
when types of insurance (classified as public 
non-profit, private non-profit, and commer- 
cial) are compared. For example, persons 
with income below $1,500, making up 20 
per cent of the total population, were 23.5 
per cent of the group covered by public 
non-profit insurance but only 7.3 per cent 
of those covered by private non-profit insur- 
ance. On the other hand, persons with 
income over $3,000, making up one-third 
of the total population, were 43 per cent 
of the group reporting private non-profit 
insurance. 


Although the rate of hospitalization was 
higher for insured persons than for non- 


insured, the average length of stay was 
shorter. 


In general, the findings of this study in- 
dicate that the volume of health care is 
greater for insured persons than for non- 
insured persons, and that this trend is 
magnified for persons with low income. 





A special enquiry into the causes and 
extent of illness among employees in Great 
Britain, based on claims for sickness benefit 
during the year beginning June 5, 1961, is 
being conducted by the Ministry of Pen- 
sions and National Insurance. 


3rd Quarter Increase in Number 
Receiving Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased in the third 
quarter, from 99,855 at June 30 to 99,964 
at September 30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,673,969.11 for the third quarter, com- 
pared with $7,659,101.95 in the preceding 
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quarter. Since the inception of the Act, the 
federal Government has contributed $235,- 
387,073.34. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.13 to $52.66. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum assistance paid was $55 a month. 

Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act decreased 
in the third quarter, from 8,581 at June 
30 to 8,567 at September 30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,018,431.07 for the third quarter, com- 
pared with $1,022,898.76 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, the 
federal Government has contributed $33,- 
B297,157897. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$49.55 to $54.23. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $55 a month. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act de- 
creased in the third quarter, from 50,435 at 
June 30 to 50,217 at September 30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,069,584.58 for the third quarter, com- 
pared with $4,084,031.62 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, the 
federal Government has contributed $80,- 
264,226.65. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$52.69 to $54.59. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Change in Labour Gazette Price 


It has become necessary, because of 
increased production costs, to raise the 
price of the LABOUR GAZETTE. The price 
was last raised in 1955. 

Beginning with the January 1962 issue, 
the annual subscription rate in Canada will 
be $3.00, up from $2.00. The price of a 
single copy will be 50 cents. 

The 50-per-cent reduction on group sub- 
scriptions (five or more) remains in effect. 
Thus, bulk subscriptions will be available 
at $1.50 each subscription. 

For foreign subscribers, the annual sub- 
scription rate will become $5.00; the single 
copy price, 50 cents. 

The price of bound volumes remains 
unchanged: $5 a copy delivered in Canada, 
$7 a copy to other countries. 

Current subscriptions will continue at the 
old rate until they expire; renewals will be 
at the new rate. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





World Commission on Vocational Rehabilitation 


Commission established by Eighth World Congress of the International Society 
for Rehabilitation of the Disabled to give proper emphasis in its program to 
vocational aspects of rehabilitation. lan Campbell of Canada named chairman 


The importance of vocational goals in 
any program of rehabilitation was one of 
the principles recognized by the Interna- 
tional Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled as it adopted this name at the 
Eighth World Congress in 1960. To give 
proper emphasis in its total program to 
the vocational aspects of rehabilitation the 
Society, at that time, established a World 
Commission on Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The Commission will work for, and 
through, the International Society and with 
other organizations to promote the employ- 
ment of the disabled as a major objective 
in rehabilitation. To this end the World 
Commission on Vocational Rehabilitation 
will undertake to: 

(1) stimulate appropriate action in all 
parts of the world to meet the vocational 
needs of disabled individuals; 

(2) collect information on employment 
of the handicapped and disseminate it to 
the general public throughout the world as 
a part of the International Society’s current 
education and information program; 

(3) serve as a focal point for identifying 
needed research and to advance knowledge 
in, and application of, vocational prepara- 
tion and employment of the handicapped; 

(4) stimulate the development of shel- 
tered employment opportunities, to provide 
work training and employment for those 
who are not readily able to secure other 
work; 

(5) carry on such additional activities as 
are necessary to accomplish the objectives 
of the Commission. 


As a specialized group within the Inter- 
national Society, the Commission will use 
the facilities of the International Society 
to collect, translate and distribute publica- 
tions, films and other information material; 
co-operate with the International Labour 
Organization in promoting the implementa- 
tion of Recommendation 99 adopted by the 
ILO in 1955; organize and assist in organiz- 
ing special seminars dealing with the prob- 
lems of employment of the handicapped; 
encourage voluntary organizations of em- 
ployers and workers to co-operate in pro- 
viding opportunities for the employment of 
the handicapped; participate in World 
Congresses and Regional Conferences and 
make recommendations regarding their voca- 
tional content and co-operate with other 
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expert commissions of the International 
Society and other organizations concerned 
with the medical, social and educational 
aspect of rehabilitation. 

The Commission will be composed of 
individuals primarily concerned with the 
vocational aspects of rehabilitation. At the 
present time 18 members, representative of 
14 countries, have been appointed to the 
Commission. Additional members will be 
appointed as recommendations are received 
from member countries. H. H. Popham of 
Ottawa, President of the International 
Society, recently announced the appointment 
of Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa, to act as Chairman of the 
Commission. 

The Commission has established head- 
quarters in New York with an American 
John Nesbitt as Director. 


International Conference on Tuberculosis 


The vocational rehabilitation of victims 
of tuberculosis was one of the matters con- 
sidered at the Conference of the Inter- 
national Union Against Tuberculosis when, 
for the first time since it was organized 
40 years ago, it met in Canada in Septem- 
ber. With Dr. W. G. Wherrett of Ottawa 
as president, more than 1,500 delegates from 
some 67 countries came together to pool 
their knowledge and experience and seek 
ways of furthering the program for the 
eradication of tuberculosis as a major health 
problem in the world. At the opening ses- 
sion six countries, the Republic of Mali, 
Malaya, Thailand, Sikkim, Formosa and 
the Ivory Coast, were admitted to member- 
ship, bringing the total to 73 nations. 


During the five days delegates heard 
scientific papers and reports on studies and 
research projects going on in many parts 
of the world. These included not only 
medical matters but the role of the volun- 
tary organizations in promoting programs 
of detection and prevention and the place 
of vocational rehabilitation in a compre- 
hensive tuberculosis program. Among the 
numerous exhibits depicting advances in 
equipment and drugs used in treatment, 
research projects, nursing procedures and 
health education was an exhibit outlining 
the Canadian program for vocational rehab- 
ilitation of the disabled. 
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Older Workers 





Last of Six Broadcasts on Older Workers 


‘At 40, people are often just entering most productive years of their lives,” 
says Minister of Labour in broadcast that concluded six-week series. Preceding 
broadcast by Commissioner A. F. MacArthur of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


“The real truth of the matter is that 
at 40, people are often just entering the 
most productive years of their lives. They 
have reached the point where their exper- 
ience and mature judgment can be of the 
greatest value to employers,” said Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, in the 
final broadcast of the six-week series on 
the older worker. 


The Minister pointed out that for many 
years the Department of Labour and the 
National Employment Service had recog- 
nized that because of arbitrary age limits 
in hiring—aggravated by widespread miscon- 
ceptions of the abilities of older workers— 
many of these people had been prevented 
from developing their full potential. 

The word “older” does not automatically 
imply inability, he emphasized. The many 
mature men and women in positions of 
importance and responsibility supported this 
statement, he said. 


Mr. Starr expressed the opinion that the 
older worker was a sound dollars-and-cents 
proposition to his employer. In support of 
this he referred to the statement by one 
large Canadian pulp and paper company 
that it had kept several men employed up 
to the age of 75 where their physical con- 
dition allowed them to fill the job require- 
ments. The company statement said: “In 
other cases where age made this impossible, 
or for other physical impairment, we set 
up a Salvage Department in which we pro- 
cess all of our scrap material, such as pipe 
fittings, valves, etc. Here, the level of 
activity is pretty much based on a man’s 
physical ability and no pressure is exerted 
for output. We set this department up on 
the basis that all scrap material was charged 
in at no cost, and salvage material was 
re-issued to our stores department at 60 
per cent of new material value. In this 
way we have been able to operate this 
department and not only has it paid its 
own way but it has made an appreciable 
profit.” 

Concluding his talk Mr. Starr pointed 
out that any employer who applies to the 
local office of the Employment Service to 
fill a vacancy is going to have a wider 
choice of qualified applicants if he does not 
impose arbitrary and unnecessary age limits. 
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The Minister urged older workers who 
may be seeking employment to get in touch 
with the National Employment Service, 
which is staffed by competent people who 
are completely familiar with the difficulties 
encountered by the over-40 job seeker. 

The second last talk in the series was given 
by A. F. MacArthur, Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa. 
Mr. MacArthur’s subject was “Finding Jobs 
for Older Workers.” 

Mr. MacArthur pointed out that perhaps 
the universal fact of life was that everyone, 
if he was fortunate, grew older. The word 
denotes the development toward maturity, 
he said, the passing of the fruitful years 
when a man has learned the lessons of life, 
when experience has ground off the sharp 
corners of instability, self-centredness and 
inexperience. In their stead have developed 
experience, judgment, purpose, a sense of 
responsibility, understanding and apprecia- 
tion of his role in society. 

“With maturity,” continued the speaker, 
“ a man becomes a better employee—as a 
mature person he has put away childish 
things, he does not waste time on the job, 
he recognizes that work is a focal area of 
his life, that through it he can achieve the 
goals he has set for himself and his family. 
Therefore he is a responsible and loyal 
employee, steadier in attendance and work 
habits, requiring less supervision, capable 
of greater concentration on the job because 
he has matured.” 

The Commissioner stated that the Na- 
tional Employment Service had never 
accepted the fallacy that the mature worker 
had no role in the labour force. The 
National Employment Service was putting 
forth every effort to obtain job openings 
for older workers, and would continue to 
stimulate employer and community interest 
in bringing about an effective solution to 
the employment problem of older workers. 

The earlier four talks in the series covered 
such topics as older women workers, retire- 
ment practices and their implications, pen- 
sion plans and their effects on the employ- 
ment of older workers, and occupational 
medicine and its effects on older workers. 

Copies of the scripts of all six talks can 
be obtained by writing to “Canada At 
Work,” Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Working Women of Norway 
Women make up about 23 per cent of Norway's labour force, a slightly smaller 
percentge than in Canada. More than one quarfer of all Norwegian women work 
outside home. Demand for women workers has exceeded supply in recent years 


Women make up about 23 per cent of the 
total labour force in Norway. This is a 
slightly smaller percentage than in Canada. 

More than one quarter of all Norwegian 
women work for pay outside the home, 
it is reported in Facts About Women in 
Norway, a recent publication of the Nor- 
wegian Ministry of Social Affairs. In recent 
years, the demand for women workers has 
exceeded supply in all industries. 

Of the 328,000 women in paid employ- 
ment, the services and professions attract the 
largest number, 138,000. A further 82,000 
are employed in manufacturing, 60,000 in 
distribution and 26,000 in agriculture. These 
figures are from the 1950 census. 

The number of women employed in farm- 
ing and domestic service has been dropping 
while the number in manufacturing, other 
service occupations and the professions has 
risen substantially. The number employed 
in business has also risen. 

The industries having a particularly high 
proportion of women are: clothing, textiles, 
canning, printing and bookbinding, paper- 
making, leather and rubber products. In 
most branches of industry there is a sharp 
distinction between men’s and women’s 
work but the number of jobs that may be 
filled by either a man or a woman is in- 
creasing. 

In business, service occupations and the 
professions, more than 40 per cent of the 
total number of employees are women. 
Typists, stenographers, and telephone and 
telegraph operators are almost exclusively 
women. In retail stores, saleswomen tend to 
serve in certain kinds of shops and men 
in others. 

In the professions, such as medicine, den- 
tistry and high school teaching, men and 
women are doing the same work. Nursing 
and elementary school teaching in the lower 
grades are typically women’s jobs. In the 
elementary schools, however, women teach- 
ers are gradually becoming interchangeable 
with men teachers. Hitherto, it has been the 
practice for women teachers to instruct only 
the first three grades and men to instruct 
the upper ones. 

A striking rise in the proportion of 
women who are married has brought about 
a rapid increase in the number of married 
women working for pay outside the home. 
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Part-time work has been growing, chiefly 
in domestic service and office occupations. 
In manufacturing there is a relatively mod- 
est number of part-time workers. In Norway, 
unlike many other European countries, there 
is no long midday interval and the working 
hours in stores and offices are comparatively 
short, a situation that tends to favour the 
employment of married women. 

In Norway there is an extensive system 
of day nurseries, run by both the local 
authorities and private agencies, which care 
for the children of working mothers during 
the normal working hours. Kindergartens 
with weli-trained leaders also look after 
children in the 3-7 age group for a shorter 
period, usually in the morning. Some busi- 
ness firms run kindergartens for their em- 
ployees’ children. 

A recent change in the income tax legis- 
lation provides an incentive for married 
women to work outside the home. The 
tax assessment was formerly based on the 
aggregate income of the husband and wife, 
the legislation now offers the working wife 
a choice between individual or aggregate 
taxation. 

In the traditionally typical women’s jobs 
where most women work wages are com- 
paratively poor. Moreover, wages may vary 
greatly where men and women are doing 
the same work. Although the Norwegian 
Parliament has ratified ILO Convention 100, 
there is no legislation on equal pay for 
equal work. 

Recently the Federation of Trade Unions 
negotiated a new basic agreement with the 
Employers’ Confederation on the principle 
of the rate for the job. Pay adjustments are 
to be made in successive stages beginning 
in 1963 and concluding by 1967. 

In 1959 an Equal Pay Council composed 
of an independent chairman and two repre- 
sentatives each of employers and employees 
was set up to undertake research on the 
question of equal pay, women’s wages and 
employment, and on practical methods of 
applying the equal pay principle (L.G. 
RB RG SIRE 

Some 110,000 women in paid employ- 
ment are members of trade unions affiliated 
with the General Confederation of Trade 
Unions. About nine out of ten women 
workers are still outside the labour move- 
ment, however. 
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From the Labour Gazette, November 1911 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Victoria firm fined for importing labourer from United States in violation of 
Alien Labour Act. Transcontinental railway construction makes progress during 
summer of 1911; Grand Trunk Pacific reaches point 1,027 miles west of Winnipeg 


A firm of contractors of Victoria, B.C., 
was fined $100 by the Police Magistrate of 
that city for bringing in from Seattle under 
contract one John Thompson, labourer, for 
employment in Victoria. The September 
1911 case was reported in the LaAsBour 
GAZETTE for November of that year. 

The alien Labour Act made it unlawful to 
“assist, encourage or solicit the importation 
or immigration of any alien or foreigner 
into Canada, under contract or agreement 
parole or special, express or implied, made 
previous to the importation or immigration 
of such alien or foreigner, to perform labour 
or service of any kind in Canada.” The 
penalty for violation was a fine of not more 
than $1,000 and not less than $50. 

The court found it had been proved that 
in June, Thompson, who was a Norwegian 
by birth but had been naturalized as an 
American citizen, along with eight others, 
Norwegians and Swedes, had arranged 
through a firm of employment agents in 
Seattle to obtain employment with some 
subcontractors of the contracting firm at a 
camp 22 miles from Victoria. They each 
paid $5 to the employment agency and 
were each given a ticket authorizing them 
to present themselves for employment at 
the camp near Victoria at a wage of $2.50 
a day, with board at $5.25 a week. 

The agency paid the men’s fare to 
Victoria and put them on the steamer. On 
their arrival they were met by a man and 
taken to a hotel. The following morning 
they were driven out to the camp of 
Knowles & Thompson, the subcontractors; 
but when they arrived there they were 
told that no day-work men had been 
ordered. Mr. Thompson endorsed their 
tickets to that effect, and told them that 
they were not required. 

The men then walked the 22 miles back 
to Victoria, and went to the office of the 
contractors, Grant, Smith & Co. They were 
informed by a man who described himself 
as the manager and bookkeeper of the com- 
pany that the only thing he could do was 
to send them to other camps where they 
would be given work. He offered to pay 
their fares to the camps. 

The men refused this offer and demanded 
the return of the $5 they had paid in Seattle 
and their return fare to that city. The 
manager rejected this proposal. The LABOUR 
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GAZETTE does not say what happened to 
the men after that. 

The magistrate found the contractors 
guilty of violating the Act. It appeared, 
however, that an order-in-council relaxing 
certain restrictions in the Immigration Act 
had been taken—though incorrectly—by 
the immigration officers at Victoria as in 
effect constituting a suspension of the Alien 
Labour Act. This was apparently taken as 
an extenuation, and the accused was fined 
$190. 

* * re 

Reporting on the progress of railway con- 
struction, the GAZETTE said that the National 
Transcontinental Railway was expected to 
be completed “across the divide” in a few 
weeks’ time. The CPR was proposing to 
double-track the line from Brandon to 
Medicine Hat. 

At the annual meeting of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company, the Presi- 
dent had stated that on the main line, 
track-laying had been extended during the 
year from Wolf Creek to Fitzhugh, 1,027 
miles west of Winnipeg; and that it was 
expected to reach a point 1,094 miles west 
of Winnipeg before the close of the year’s 
operations. 

The CPR was making extensive additions 
to hotels at Lake Louise and Banff, and 
other hotels were being built for the com- 
pany in Calgary and Victoria. In Winnipeg, 
the GTP had begun construction of a new 
hotel, to be named the Fort Garry. 

“Good progress was made in the con- 
struction of the main line of the Canadian 
Northern Railway between Edmonton and 
the Pacific terminals. The line from Edmon- 
ton to Athabasca Landing is expected to be 
ready for operation during October, and 
125 miles of grading will be completed on 
this section before the work is stopped by 
frost.” 

Po * oo 

The wage changes reported during Octo- 
ber 1911 included one that gave to 22 
lathers in Victoria a piecework rate of $3 
per thousand, or $5.50 for an eight-hour 
day, in place of a piecework rate of $3.50 
per thousand, “the men supplying their 
own nails.” 

Another item was: “Public library em- 
ployees (11) at Hamilton, Ont., received 
an advance of 50 cents per week. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Announce First Study Course at ILO’s 
International Institute for Labour Studies 


Thirty persons from different regions of world will participate in course to 
open in October 1962. Donations to Institute’s endowment fund reach $2,650,865 


The ILO’s International Institute for 
Labour Studies will offer its first course of 
study in October 1962. This was one of the 
decisions taken by the Board of the In- 
stitute at its first meeting. 

Thiry persons from different regions of 
the world, who have already acquired a 
certain experience with labour problems 
and are likely to rise to positions of greater 
responsibility, will participate in the course. 
The aim of the course will be to promote 
a better understanding of labour problems 
and provide opportunities for the free ex- 
change of experience among the participants. 

Decision to establish the Institute was 
made at the 144th session of the ILO 
Governing Body in March 1960. The In- 
stitute will offer advanced studies on social 
and labour questions to persons exercising 
responsibilities or possessing special knowl- 
edge in these fields. The participants will 
come from trade unions, management, public 
service, the professions and universities. 

At its first meeting the Board also 
appointed the Advisory Committee of the 
Institute. The following persons were intro- 
duced: Luis Alvarado of Peru, Foreign 
Minister; K. O. Dike of Nigeria, Principal 
of the University College of Ibadan; D. R. 
Gadgil of India, Director of the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona; 
Clark Kerr of the United States, President 
of the University of California (Berkeley); 
M. A. Raschid of Burma, Minister for 
Industry, Mines and Labour; and J. D. Rey- 
naud of France, Professor at the Con- 
servative National des Arts et Métiers, 
Paris. 

The following members have since been 
named: Jerry Wiszniewski of Poland, Pro- 
fessor at the Ecole supérieure de Planifica- 
tion et de statistiques, Warsaw; Eric Martin, 
Rector of the University of Geneva; and 
J. Freymond, Director of the Graduate 
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Institute of International Studies, Geneva. 

The task of this Committee is to advise 
the Director of the Institute on program 
questions. 


Endowment Fund 


The work of the Institute is to be ensured 
on a continuing basis by an endowment 
fund of $10,000,000 but will begin before 
that sum has been reached. Recent con- 
tributions to the endowment fund of the 
Institute have been (earlier contributions 
were listed on page 366 of the April issue): 

Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville), 

approximately $10,000 

Switzerland, 500,000 Swiss francs ($116,- 

279) 

Senegal, $2,000 

Government of Cyprus, $500 (pledge) 

Instituto Nacional de Cooperacion Educa- 

tive, which is in charge of vocational 
training in Venezuela, $3,000 

French Government, five million francs 

(about $1,020,400) 

Peru, $5,000 

Ceylon, $12,660 

Japan, $200,000 

Liberia, $5,000 

Nigeria, $14,000 

Pakistan, $25,000 

Belgium, $120,000 

Sweden, $100,000. 


Eighteen countries and several workers’ 
and employers’ organizations—among them 
a group of Peruvian employers—have now 
made or pledged contributions to the endow- 
ment fund, which has now reached $2,650,- 
865. Of the 18 countries that have made or 
pledged contributions, seven are African 
countries—Congo (Leopoldville), Liberia, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Senegal, Sudan and 
Tunisia. Before the French contribution, 
the largest previous grant was that of the 
Federal Republic of Germany—$750,000. 
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19th Session, Joint Maritime Commission 
Unanimously adopts 12 resolutions, among them one calling for initiation and 
publication by ILO of comprehensive study of social effects of technological 
change in shipping industry. Another calls for study of vocational training 


A resolution calling for the initiation and 
publication by the ILO of a comprehensive 
study of the social effects of technological 
change in the shipping industry was one 
of twelve unanimously adopted at the 19th 
Session of the ILO’s Joint Maritime Com- 
mission, held at Geneva September 26 to 
October 6. The Commission is composed 
of 15 shipowners’ members and 15 sea- 
farers’ members. 


At the meeting, the Commission con- 
sidered 15 resolutions, adopting 12 unani- 
mously. On two resolutions concerning air 
conditioning of crew accommodation and 
the manning of ships, the Commission was 
unable to reach unanimous agreement. 

One of the adopted resolutions expressed 
regret that Recommendation No. 109, which 
refers to hours of work on board ship and 
which was adopted in 1958, had been im- 
plemented by only a few countries. Another 
resolution called for the inclusion on the 
agenda of the next maritime session of the 
International Labour Conference of the 
question of seafarers’ paid vacations, with 
a view to the adoption of a new interna- 
tional instrument. 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
those calling for: 

—A comprehensive study of systems of 
vocational training in the maritime industry. 


—cConsideration by shipowners’ and sea- 
farers’ organizations of such matters as 
safety, risk of accident, and special training 
relating to nuclear-powered merchant ships. 

—Lessening in every way possible the 
hazards to which seafarers are exposed as 
a result of nuclear tests in ocean areas. 

—The setting up by the ILO and the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization of a joint committee to deal 
with the training of seafarers in the use of 
safety devices on board ship. 

Another resolution on the subject of 
safety drew attention to the importance of 
ensuring that seafarers are not over-fatigued 
before going on watch when first leaving 
port. 

The session was under the chairmanship 
of Dr. S. T. Merani of India, Chairman of 
the Governing Body. It was attended by 
representatives of the ILO Governing Body, 
the United Nations, and by the Secretary- 
General of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization. 

The Chairman for the shipowners’ group 
and the seafarers’ group respectively were 
Sir Richard Snedden, CBE, General Man- 
ager, International Shipping Federation, 
London, and Captain D. S. Tennant, CBE, 
General Secretary, Merchant Navy and Air 
Line Officers Association, both of the United 
Kingdom. 





149th Session, ILO Governing Body 


Shambhu Merani of India has _ been 
elected Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office for the 
year 1961-1962. 

The Governing Body elected Mr. Merani 
at the final sitting of its 149th Session. The 
action was unanimous. Mr. Merani, who 
is International Labour Adviser to the 
Government of India and his country’s Per- 
manent Representative on the Governing 
Body, succeeds George C. Lodge of the 
United States, who was chairman for the 
year 1960-1961. 


Pierre Waline of France was re-elected 
Employers’ Vice-Chairman of the Governing 
Body. Jean Mori of Switzerland was re- 
elected Workers’ Vice-Chairman. 

Before ending its 149th Session, the Gov- 
erning Body also approved two reports 
submitted by its Committee on Freedom 
of Association and the composition and 
agenda of various meetings to be held 
within or under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in the months 
ahead. 





Niger Republic Becomes 97th ILO Member Country 


The Republic of Niger, admitted to the 
United Nations in September 1960, has be- 
come a member of the International Labour 
Organization. ILO membership now stands 
at 97 countries. 
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The only condition of ILO membership 
for countries already holding membership 
in the United Nations is a declaration of 
formal acceptance of the obligations of the 
ILO constitution. 
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TEAMWORK 
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in INDUSTR 
Thanks to a high order of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation at Atomic Energy of 
Canada Ltd., Ottawa, Canada has shot 
ahead of the rest of the world in yet another 
peace-time application of atomic energy. 
Project MDI, completed on schedule though 
started only last February, is now in action. 

MDI—‘mobile demonstration irradiator” 
—is a device to irradiate potatoes and other 
products with gamma rays to prevent 
sprouting while in storage and to keep 
them fresher and better longer. High-speed 
teamwork on the part of personnel at the 
Commercial Products Division of AECL 
enabled MDI to roll East to the Maritimes 
on a 50-foot aluminum trailer in time to 
irradiate bulk samples of the 1961 crop 
of potatoes. 

Cliff McColm, engineering production 
branch head, praised the calibre of labour- 
management relations that helped complete 
the project on schedule. “MDI was a real 
crash program,” he explained. “We needed 
the sort of co-operation our employees gave 
us in order to be ready for this year’s 
crop.” He revealed that people would return 
to the “shop” in the middle of their vacation 
period to attend to some small phase of 
the project which they felt was their respon- 
sibility alone. “They knew Canada was 
ahead in this field and they wanted to see 
us keep it that way.” 

According to Mr. McColm, the division’s 
Union-Management Co-operative Committee 
has aided in developing the right atmosphere 
for good labour-management relations in 
the plant. He described the committee as a 
“good prod to management to get us to do 
the things we promised.” 

Personnel officer C. W. Thompson be- 
lieves that dealing with mutual problems 
regularly on a face-to-face basis is a good 
way to improve relations and promote 
greater trust between management and shop 
people. “Most of our potentially serious 
problems are talked out at union-manage- 
ment meetings,” he said. “The most impor- 
tant of the committee’s achievement,” he 
added, “is the joint consultation subcom- 
mittee on safety.” 

Bill Garvin, President of Local 1541; 
Ottawa Atomic Workers’ Union CCIE), 
calls joint consultation an exceptionally 
good idea. “You would be amazed at the 
number of things we have accomplished 
Over a short period of time,” he remarked 
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recently. “All the employees here are inter- 
ested in the idea and discuss the com- 
mittee’s work regularly. The boys don’t 
hesitate to approach their UMCC  repre- 
sentatives and make suggestions.” 

Division safety supervisor Norm Dela- 
hunty claimed that higher standards of 
work and improved communications will 
result if a plant has a good union-manage- 
ment safety program. “Safety inspections 
make a man careful about safety,” he said. 
“Being careful about safety becomes a 
habit with him and rubs off in other areas. 
He automatically becomes more careful 
about his work.” Communications improve 
because union and management start talking 
with each other about safety. 

* * * 

Improved employer-employee communica- 
tions is among the achievements listed by 
the labour-management Advisory Council 
of Regina General Hospital in a report 
reviewing the council’s first year of activity. 
The council frequently acts as liaison be- 
tween management and the General’s staff 
of 1,100. Communications of a direct sort— 
regular, open discussion of various phases 
of hospital operations—have alerted man- 
agement in hitherto neglected problems. 
Discussions of absenteeism are promoting 
a “new awareness’ of the problem as it 
relates to patient care, operating costs 
and employer-employee relations. 


ok *% ok 


Six years of joint consultation were 
celebrated recently by personnel of Western 
Bridge and Steel Fabricators Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Some 40 persons, members 
of the labour- management and safety com- 
mittees, attended a banquet sponsored by 
the company in appreciation of the good 
work done by these two groups during the 
preceding years. Said General Manager Ian 
Hamilton: “I am strongly in favour of 
joint consultation. It is creating a sound 
basis for good relations between employees 
and management.” 

Charles Wilson, chief shop steward of 
Local 1, Marine Workers’ and Boiler- 
makers’ Industrial Union (CLC), one of 
four special guests attending the event, 
stated that the Labour-Management Com- 
mittee was serving a useful purpose. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during September. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote, 
rejected three applications for certification 
and denied one request for special leave 
under Rule 8 of the Board’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure to make a second application before 
six months had elapsed since rejection of 
an earlier application. 

During the month the Board received 15 
applications for certification, one application 
for revocation of certification, one request 
for special leave to make a second applica- 
tion under Rule 8, and allowed the with- 
drawal of two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Cape Breton Projectionists Union of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, Local 848, Sydney, Glace Bay and 
New Glasgow, N.S., on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Hector Broadcasting 
Co. Ltd., employed at Radio Station CKEC, 
New Glasgow, N.S. (L.G., Oct., p. 1035). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of packers, helpers, 
drivers, craters, and claims repairmen and 
packers, employed by the North American 
Van Lines (Atlantic) Limited at Dartmouth 
and Middleton, N.S. (L.G., Sept., p. 915). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Island Shipping Limited aboard the 
M.V. Wheat King and S.S. Northern Ven- 
ture (L.G., Oct., p. 1035). The Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada intervened 
(see “Applications for Certification Re- 
jected,” below). 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


4. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers, Local Union 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by John N. Brocklesby Transport Limited 
and operating in and out of Etobicoke, Ont. 
CE-Gey. Oct p. 1LO3 Ti) 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of checkers, warehousemen, and 
stevedores, employed by Rowe’s Freight & 
Marine Services Limited on the Govern- 
ment Wharf at Sydney, N.S. (L.G., Oct., p. 
MVE TDs 

6. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of 
staff announcers and staff performers em- 
ployed by the Canadian Marconi Company 
at..CEGF-LY «Montreal, Que; (L.GanOct., 
p. 1037). The Marconi Salaried Employees’ 
Association (CFCF-TV) had _ intervened 
(see “Request for Special Leave (Rule 8)” 
below). 

7. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of lead production 
planters, production planners, production 
forecasters, and parts routers employed by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines (see “Applications 
for Certification Received,” below). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, Montreal, respond- 
ent, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, intervener, and Marconi Salaried 
Employees’ Association (CFCF-TV), inter- 
vener. }(L.G.;, Oct...; pi, 1037). Lhe, Board 
directed that only the name of the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians be on the ballot in the vote, 
which affected a unit of production em- 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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ployees employed by the Canadian Marconi 
Company at CFCF-TV in Montreal, Que. 
(Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier) (see also 
“Applications for Certification Granted,” 
above; “Applications for Certification Re- 
jected,” below; and “Request for Special 
Leave (Rule 8)” below). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. The Radio and Television Employees’ 
Union (CKVL), applicants, Radio Station 
CKVL Ltd., Verdun, Que., respondent, and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, intervener (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1036). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees eligible to cast 
ballots in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 





Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
So desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, applicant, Canadian Marconi 
Company, Montreal, respondent, Marconi 
Salaried Employees’ Association (CFCF- 
TV), intervener, and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 1037). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that the 
unit applied for was not appropriate for 
collective bargaining (see “Representation 
Vote Ordered,” above). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Island Shipping Limited, 
respondent, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
intervener (unlicensed personnel) (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1037). The Board’s decision fol- 
lowed a public hearing of the parties con- 
cerned. In its request for this hearing, the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
stated that it intended to adduce evidence 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, the aRegulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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to indicate that the Board had been fraud- 
ulently misled in the application made by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers and that 
the fraud was made in concert and abbetted 
by the respondent company; and further 
that the Brotherhood and the respondent 
had concealed material that would have 
persuaded the Board to act differently. After 
the hearing, the Board found that the 
allegations of fraud made by the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada against the 
other parties were not proved, no evidence 
of fraud having been adduced before the 
Board, and in the absence of fraud the 
Board found no reason for not regarding 
the vote taken by order of the Board sub- 
sequent to the date of the application made 
by the Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada to be indicative of the wishes of 
the employees affected; but that there was 
every reason for the Board to be satisfied, 
under the provisions of Section 9 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, that as of the date of the Seafarers’ 
application the great majority of the em- 
ployees affected had selected the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers to be the bargaining agent 
on their behalf. Considering all these cir- 
cumstances and for the additional reason 
that the Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada has at no time shown proof accept- 
able to the Board of having as of the date 
of its application any members in good 
standing among the employees affected, the 
Board rejected the application for certifica- 
tion made by the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (see also “Applications 
for Certification Granted,” above). 


Request for Special Leave (Rule 8) Denied 


The request for special leave to make 
a second application for certification under 
Rule 8 of the Board’s Rules of Procedure 
before a period of six months had elapsed 
since August 23, 1961, when a similar 
application had been rejected by the Board, 
was submitted by the Marconi Salaried Em- 
ployees’ Association (CFCF-TV), applicant, 
Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, 
Que., respondent, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, intervener, National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, intervener, and Association of 
Canadian Television and Radio Artists, in- 
tervener (request received during month) 
(see “Applications for Certification Re- 
ceived,” below, and L.G., Oct., p. 1036, 
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1037). The request for leave to make the 
second application was denied by the Board 
because no valid grounds for granting such 
leave under Rule 8 had been produced. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Marconi Salaried Employees’ Associa- 
tion (CFCF-TV) on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany employed at CFCF-TV, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(see “Request for Special Leave (Rule 8)” 
above). 


2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the White Pass & Yukon 
Route, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Offi- 
Cre. DiS. plvsoe}s 


3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of lead production 
planners, production planners, production 
forecasters, and parts routers employed by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines (Investigating Offi- 
cer: R. L. Fournier) (see “Applications for 
Certification Granted,” above). 


4. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed aboard vessels owned 
or operated by Porter Shipping Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed aboard vessels owned or oper- 
ated by Porter Shipping Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

6. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local Union No. 2499, 
on behalf of a unit of carpenters employed 
by General Enterprises Ltd., Whitehorse, 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

7. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation Limited (Dominion 
Shipping Division), Montreal, Que. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

8. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by the Hall Corporation 
of Canada, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

9. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
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owned or operated by N. M. Paterson & 
Sons Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

10. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by The Algoma Central 
and Hudson Bay Railway Company, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. (Investigating Officers: 
A. B. Whitfield). 

11. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by the National Sand 
& Material Company, Toronto, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


12. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by Scott Misener Steam- 
ships Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


13. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by K. A. Powell (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

14. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handiers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Western Ter- 


minals Limited at Corner Brook, Nfld. (In- 
vestigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


15. Civil Service Association of Canada, 
on behalf of a unit of harbour police em- 
ployed by the National Harbours Board 
of Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
C. E> Poirier). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Maurice Rose, et al, applicants, Con- 
solidated Aviation Fueling and Services 
Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
the International Association of Machinists, 
respondent. The application was for revo- 
cation of certification issued by the Board 
on July 12, 1961 to the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists in respect of a unit 
of fueling service employees of the Con- 
solidated Aviation Fueling & Services Lim- 
ited at the Montreal International Airport, 
Dorval Quer IHG: Sept. ps 9137. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, Trans-Canada Air Lines, respond- 
ent (planners at Overhaul Base, Montreal 
Airport) (lirG.eSeptwe9 Lo). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, appli,- 
cant, and Overseas Transport Co. Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C., respondent (L.G., Oct., 
Del Oia, 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 605 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Cur- 
rie). 

2. Sabre Freight Lines Limited (Burnaby, 
B.C., terminal) and Local 605 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. Canadian National Railways, Port of 
North Sydney, N.S., and Local 1259 of the 
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International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Conciliation Officers: H. R. Pettigrove and 
D. T. Cochrane). 

4. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division) Lindsay, Ont., and Local 


796 of the International Union of Operating 


Engineers (Conciliation Officer: T. R. Mc- 
Rae) (L.G. Oct...p. 11040). 

2. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Limited, 
Winnipeg, and United Packinghouse Food 
and Allied Workers, Local 520 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G.,, 
Sept., pi1921). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canaga.(L.G.,Aug.,. p.. 797). 

2. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1657 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(checkers and cargo repairmen) (L.G., 
Pallees De tl 

3. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont. and (1) Local 16-14 of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union and (2) Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union (plant 
unit) (technicians) (L.G., Aug., p. 797). 

4. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (representing certain companies 
within federal jurisdiction) and Local 880 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers Of America (L.G., Sept., p. 921). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation estabilshed in September to deal with 
a dispute between Polymer Corporation 
Limited, Sarnia, Ont. and (1) Local 16-14 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union and (2) Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union 
(plant unit) (technicians) (see above) was 
fully constituted in September with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge J. C. 
Anderson, Belleville, Ont., as Chairman. 
Judge Anderson was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Michael O’Brien 
and Harry Waisglass, both of Toronto, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal with 
a dispute between Motor Transport Indus- 
trial Relations Bureau, Toronto, (represent- 
ing certain companies within federal juris- 
diction) and Local 880 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (see above) was fully constituted in 
September with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge H. C. Arrell, Hamilton, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Arrell was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Michael O’Brien 
and Paul Siren, both of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the companies and union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between Barnhill’s Transfer 
Limited, Truro, N.S., and Locals 76 and 
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927 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Oct., p. 1040) 
was fully constituted in September with 
the appointment of Magistrate Nathan 
Green, Halifax, N.S., as Chairman. Magis- 
trate Green was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Kenneth Matthews, Q.C., 
Truro, N.S., and John F. Simons, Saint 
John, N.B., who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between The Commercial Cable 
Company, S.S. Cable Guardian, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada, 
(unlicensed personnel) (licensed engineers) 
(LG Octo bp 1040 ¢and J.Gea Ana. op. 
797) was fully constituted in September 
with the appointment of G. D. LaViolette, 
Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. LaViolette was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Errol K. McDougall, Q.C., 
and Jean G. Lariviere, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and_ union, 
respectively. (This Conciliation Board was 
established in the first instance to deal with 
the dispute affecting the unlicensed per- 
sonnel and the dispute affecting the licensed 
engineers has been referred to the same 
Board). 


5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with a 
dispute between Quebec Paper Sales and 
Transportation Company Limited, Donna- 
cona, Que., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (L.G., Oct., p. 1040) was 
fully constituted in September with the 
appointment of G. D. LaViolette, Montreal, 
as Chairman. Mr. LaViolette was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Marcel Belanger, Quebec City, and 
Jean G. Lariviere, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 

6. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with a 
dispute between H. W. Bacon Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1040) was fully constituted 
in September with the appointment of R. G. 
Geddes, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Geddes 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 

(Continued on page 1175) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
British Columbia Court of Appeal quashes Labour Relations Board’s decision 


Newfoundland Supreme Court orders arbitration board fo reconsider ifs decision 
Quebec court rules on the validity of 1960 amendments to Labour Relations Act 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
ruled that the requirements of substantial 
justice were not observed when the Labour 
Relations Board denied a party affected by 
an adverse decision of the Board a fair 
opportunity to know and answer any rele- 
vant submission made by another party. 

In Newfoundland, the Supreme Court, in 
proceedings under the Newfoundland Judi- 
cature Act, remitted an arbitration award 
for reconsideration on the ground that the 
award was bad on the face of it because 
the arbitration board, in its ruling, altered 
the terms of the collective agreement and 
also failed to deal with another matter 
submitted to it for consideration. 

In Quebec, the Superior Court refused an 
application for a writ of prohibition and 
upheld the Labour Relations Board’s deci- 
sion reinstating an employee previously dis- 
missed because of union activities. Also, the 
Court upheld the constitutional validity of 
the 1960 amendments to the Quebec Labour 
Relations Act. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


...quashes decision of Labour Relations Board 
on the ground of denial of substantial justice 


On May 28, 1961, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal allowed an appeal from a 
decision of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board and ruled that a statutory 
board such as the Labour Relations Board 
must act in accordance with the require- 
ments of substantial justice. These require- 
ments are not observed when the Board 
refuses to a party affected by an adverse 
decision of the Board a fair opportunity 
to know what is alleged against it and to 
correct or contradict any relevant statement 
advanced before the Board by another 
party. 

Local 883 of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers applied for certification 
as a bargaining agent for the operating 


engineers employed at ten named plants. 
On June 8, 1960, the Labour Relations 
Board held a hearing at which, besides Local 
883, the International Woodworkers of 
America and Forest Industrial Relations 
Ltd. presented their arguments. The applica- 
tion of the Operating Engineers was opposed 
by the Woodworkers, with whom Forest 
Industrial Realtions Ltd. was in agreement. 

On June 20, the Board and the represen- 
tatives of the parties concerned toured two 
of the plants concerned to appreciate better 
the practical implications of the dispute. On 
June 28, the Board informed the parties 
concerned that it was willing to accept fur- 
ther written representations regarding the 
Operating Engineers’ application for certifi- 
cation. 

The Woodworkers wrote in reply that 
their case had been fully presented at the 
hearing on June 8, and they had no further 
representations to make to the Board; they 
then added: “If the hearings are to be 
reopened for the presentation of further 
evidence, we would appreciate being in- 
formed.” 

Forest Industrial Relations Ltd, wrote to 
the Board stating that it had completed its 
presenation at the hearing of June 8, and 
added: “However, should further represen- 
tations be made by any of the other inter- 
ested parties, particularly the applicant 
union, we definitely would want the oppor- 
tunity of reply and rebuttal to such further 
representations.” 

The Operating Engineers, the union that 
originally applied for certification, sent 
“further representations” to the Board in 
writing. The Board mailed copies of these 
representations to other parties, but without 
notifying the Operating Engineers. In return, 
both the Woodworkers and Forest Industrial 
Relations Ltd. sent extensive representations 
and comments to the Board. 

Neither of these two written representa- 
tions were communicated to the Operating 
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This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Engineers union and the local had no 
opportunity of answering them. In fact, it 
learned that such representations were made 
only some time after the Board had made 
its decision of July 28, refusing its applica- 
tion to be certified as bargaining agent for 
the operating engineers employed by the 
ten named corporations. 


Mr. Justice O’Halloran, in his reasons 
for judgment, noted that the Board departed 
from the procedure it had laid down in 
its letter of June 28. Moreover, in his 
opinion, this was done in a manner pre- 
judicial to the applying union and helpful 
to the two other parties concerned. The trial 
judge refused certiorari on the ground that 
no substantial prejudice had occurred. In 
the opinion of Mr. Justice O’Halloran, how- 
ever, the Operating Engineers were deprived 
of the opportunity to reply to further repre- 
sentations made by the other parties and 
thus the principles laid down by the House 
of Lords in Board of Education v. Rice 
(1911) A.C. 172, and by the Supreme Court 
of Canada in Bonanza Creek Hydraulic 
Concession v. The King (1908), 40 S.C.R. 
281, and in other decisions were not com- 
plied with. The essential of those leading 
decisions has been that an inquiry and 
decision by a statutory board such as the 
Labour Relations Board must comply with 
the requirements of substantial justice and 
that these requirements are not observed 
if the Board reaches a decision adverse to 
the claimant without first giving the claim- 
ant a fair opportunity, not only to know 
what is alleged against him, but also to 
correct or contradict any relevant state- 
ment prejudicial to his claim. 

Counsel for the Woodworkers, Forest 
Industrial Relations Ltd., and the Board 
argued that the further representations made 
to the Board by the Woodworkers and 
Forest Industrial Relations Ltd. were simply 
repetition or “re-hash” of what they had 
already put before the Board at the hearing 
on June 8. Mr. Justice O’Halloran did not 
accept that submission. He agreed with the 
Engineers’ counsel that, although no new 
facts had been put forward by the other 
parties, nevertheless those facts were dressed 
up and assembled in a much more rational 
and telling manner than when presented to 
the Board in the first place at the hearing 
on June 8; that by reason of what the Board 
saw on its tour on June 20, the newly 
dressed-up arguments and submissions ac- 
quired fresh vitality and could be expected 
to carry greater weight before the Board 
than the arguments submitted at the hear- 
ing on June 8. 
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Further, counsel submitted that, even if 
the additional representations contained 
nothing new, nevertheless the Board’s con- 
duct violated an essential of justice in that 
the Board had not informed the Operating 
Engineers that such stronger representations 
were being received and, as a result, the 
Operating Engineers were deprived of any 
Opportunity to answer. 


Counsel for the Operating Engineers also 
relied on the principle that justice must not 
only be done, but must also seem to be 
done (The King v. Essex Justices (192702 
K.B. 475). The failure to give the Operat- 
ing Engineers any opportunity to reply to 
submissions which were intended to in- 
fluence the Board in a manner prejudicial 
to that union was in itself an injustice. 


Counsel for other parties claimed that 
what the Board had done in the case at 
bar was in compliance with Section 62 (8) 
of the Labour Relations Act. Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran noted that Section 62 (8), while 
providing that “the Board shall determine 
its own procedure,” also says that the Board 
“shall in every case give an opportunity 
to all interested parties to present evidence 
and make representation.” Therefore, this 
subsection must be construed as including 
the principles laid down in the Board of 
Education vy. Rice and in other decisions. 
In the case at bar, according to Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran, the Board broke its own rules 
as laid down in its letter of June 28 and 
broke them in a manner favourable to the 
Woodworkers and prejudicial to the Operat- 
ing Engineers. 

Further, Mr. Justice O’Halloran stated 
that the Board’s conduct of the hearing was 
not to be judged by the more stringent 
rules of a trial in a law court; however, 
any fair debate or hearing before the Board 
must be conducted in an orderly, intelligent 
and fair manner by acceptance of some well- 
known rules of order, which may be called 
the “ground rules”. 


For example, in a debate or hearing 
before the Board, the affirmative leads off 
and is required to support his case by affir- 
mative arguments. Then those upholding 
the negative have an opportunity to answer 
those affirmative arguments by what they 
believe to be a destructive analysis of the 
affirmative’s submissions and also by new 
arguments. Then, continued Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran, the affirmative, which com- 
menced the debate, has a reply to what has 
been advanced by those upholding the nega- 
tive. That reply is limited, however, by 
two general rules: (a) that the affirmative 
shall not then engage in repetition of what 
he said in his opening; and (b) he cannot 
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formulate new arguments he had failed to 
make in his opening and which the negative 
would not have an opportunity of consider- 
ing or answering. 

In the case at bar, the “ground rules” 
had been set out by the Board in its letter 
of June 28. The Operating Engineers’ union 
was allowed to present “further representa- 
tions” arising out of the practices in indus- 
try as the Board observed them in its tour 
of the plants, and in doing so, that union 
was in the position of the affirmative. The 
Woodworkers’ union and Forest Industrial 
Relations Ltd. were in the position of the 
negative in replying to the affirmative argu- 
ments. Then the Operating Engineers, in 
all fairness, should have had a reply to the 
submissions of the negative, but the reply 
would have to be restricted in the manner 
outlined above. But the Operating Engineers 
were deprived of that reply and this was 
the reason for its objection to the decision 
of the Board. : 

The Court allowed the Operating Engi- 
neers’ appeal, quashed the decision of the 
Board, and ruled that the union could apply 
again to the Board for a hearing in accord- 
ance with the Labour Relations Act, to be 
conducted fairly as indicated in Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran’s judgment. Re International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 882 
and International Woodworkers of America 
and Forest Industrial Relations Ltd. et al 
(1961)5 28.D.0E:R.-(2d) "Part 3877p 249! 


Supreme Court of Newfoundland... 


..remits arbitration award to arbitrators for 


reconsideration as it altered terms of agreement 

On May 25, 1961, Chief Justice Furlong 
of the Newfundland Supreme Court remitted 
a labour arbitration award to the arbitration 
board for reconsideration on the grounds 
that the board in its award altered the terms 
of the collective agreement by requiring the 
employer to comply with a provision for 
Overtime pay only from the date of the 
occurrence of the breach, and on the grounds 
that the board failed to deal with another 
matter submitted for its consideration. 

Local 855 of the Transport and Allied 
Workers Union was a certified bargaining 
agent for employees of the Royle Excavating 
Company Limited, with which it had a 
collective agreement. 

There were differences between the com- 
pany and its employees and the union 
decided, in accordance with the collective 
agreement, to submit these differences to 
arbitration. An arbitration board was con- 
stituted. 
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In its brief to the board the union claimed 
that there had been breaches of the collec- 
tive agreement, specifically, those sections 
dealing with overtime pay, check-off of 
union dues, and the payment of vacation 
pay. 

In its report filed on February 16, 1961, 
the board found that there was an effective 
agreement between the union and the com- 
pany; that there had been a breach of the 
agreement by the company in failing to 
pay overtime subsequent to July 1960; that 
the company discontinued the check-off of 
union dues subsequent to July 1960; and 
that the first written protest from the union 
to the company was dated October 13, 1960. 
The board recommended that overtime be 
paid retroactive to October 1960; that the 
check-off of union dues be collected retro- 
actively and the money paid promptly to 
the union; that the union be more prompt 
and energetic in policing its contract with 
the employer; and that all agreements be in 
writing. 

Following the award, the union applied 
to the court, under the provisions of Section 
209 of the Newfoundland Judicature Act, to 
have the award remitted to the arbitrators 
for their reconsideration on the ground that 
the arbitrators were wrong in law in recom- 
mending that the retroactive date for pay- 
ment of overtime be an arbitrary date in 
October 1960, rather than the date of the 
breach. The union claimed that this was 
in fact adding a new term to the collective 
agreement. Further, the union claimed that 
the board failed to deal with the non- 
payment of vacation pay. 

Chief Justice Furlong, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that the statutory powers 
conferred on the Court by Section 209 of 
the Judicature Act were discretionary. These 
powers are identical to the powers given to 
the English courts by a similar Act. In 
Montgomery, Jones & Co. v. Liebenthal 
& Co. (1898), 78 L.T. 406, four grounds 
for remission of an award to arbitrators for 
reconsideration were stated, namely, (1) 
where the award is bad on the face of it; 
(2) where there has been an admitted 
mistake and the arbitrator himself asks that 
the matter be remitted; (3) where there 
has been misconduct on the part of the 
arbitrator, and (4) where additional evid- 
ence has been discovered after making the 
award. 

Further, Chief Justice Furlong noted that 
these four grounds as stated did not dero- 
gate from the exercise of judicial discretion, 
but were intended to serve as guides in the 
exercise by the Court of this discretion. 
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After having considered the application 
at bar, Chief Justice Furlong ordered the 
remission of the award on the ground that 
the award was bad on the face of it. The 
award assigned a date for the retroactive 
payment of overtime as being October 1960, 
a date selected because it was the date 
of the first written protest by the union to 
the company. But, the Chief Justice added, 
there was nothing in the collective agree- 
ment that said that a breach of the agree- 
ment should be taken as beginning only 
when the employer’s attention was drawn 
to it. The agreement clearly implied that 
a breach begins on the date of its first 
occurrence. Thus, to assign a new meaning 
to the section governing payment for over- 
time amounted to bringing into the agree- 
ment a new term. This, according to Chief 
Justice Furlong, was contrary to the terms 
of the agreement, which provided in Sec- 
tion 9.07 that “such a Board shall not have 
power by its decision to alter, amend, or 
add to terms of this agreement.” The ruling 
of the board regarding payment for over- 
time was to the effect that the company 
had failed to pay for overtime, but as the 
union delayed its formal protest for several 
months, the company was obliged to pay 
overtime from the date of such protest. This, 
in Chief Justice Furlong’s opinion, was 
clearly an amendment of the agreement and 
the board’s recommendation, if acted upon, 
would add a further clause to it. This was 
forbidden and therefore it rendered the 
award bad on the face of it. 

Also, the arbitrators failed to deal with 
the union’s submission that the company did 
not comply with its obligations under the 
agreement regarding vacation pay. Chief 
Justice Furlong was of the opinion that this 
omission also made the report bad on the 
face of it and should be remedied and the 
board should deal with this matter. 

In conclusion, the Court remitted to the 
arbitrators the award for reconsideration of 
the date from which overtime pay should 
be paid and whether or not there was any 
entitlement to vacation pay. Daley et al. v. 
Royle Excavating Co. Ltd. et al., (1961), 
Doris t 207s alt 7; ps 514, 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. . upholds validity of the 1960 
amendments to the Quebec Labour Relations Act 


On January 24, 1961, Mr. Justice Des- 
lauriers rejected an application for a writ of 
prohibition and upheld the decision of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board ordering an 
employer to reinstate an employee who was 
apparently dismissed for union activities. 


constitutional 
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In this connection, the Court ruled that 
the 1960 amendments to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act (Sections 21a to 2le) dealing 
with reinstatement and indemnity for em- 
ployees dismissed for union activities were 
constitutionally valid. 


In July 1960, Lagrenade Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company Limited dismissed one of 
its employees, who applied immediately to 
the Labour Relations Board for reinstate- 
ment, according to Sections 21a to 2le of 
the Labour Relations Act. Section 21 pro- 
tects the right of employees to belong to a 
trade union. Sections 21a to 21e, which were 
added to the Act in December 1959 and 
which came into force in January 1960, 
deal with the procedure before the Labour 
Relations Board leading to reinstatement 
with indemnity for loss of earnings of em- 
ployees dismissed in contravention of Sec- 
tion 21. 


The Board held an inquiry regarding the 
complaint and the company had an oppor- 
tunity to make representations. On Septem- 
ber 23, 1960, the Board ordered the 
company to reinstate the employee in ques- 
tion. The company then applied to the 
Court for a writ of prohibition. 


Mr. Justice Deslauriers, in his reasons 
for judgment, noted that a writ of prohibi- 
tion is issued by a court when a lower 
tribunal has exceeded its jurisdiction. A 
complaint in this respect should have been 
presented by the company at the time the 
Board was conducting the inquiry and 
hearing representations. But at that time 
the company had no objection as to the 
jurisdiction of the Board in the case at bar. 
Therefore, in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Deslauriers, once the decision of the Board 
was rendered it was too late to apply for 
a writ of prohibition. 


In those circumstances, the company’s 
request looked rather like an application 
for an injunction to prohibit the execution 
of the Board’s decision and to prevent any 
tribunal from enforcing such order. Such 
a request, in Mr. Justice Deslauriers’ opinion, 
was illegal and prohibited by Section 958, 
para. 1, of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
which provides that an injunction cannot 
be granted to restrain proceedings at law, 
except in a matter pending before the court. 
In the case at bar, the matter was no 
longer pending, since the Board had ren- 
dered its decision. 


Further, the company claimed that Sec- 
tions 21a to 2le of the Act were uncon- 
stitutional because these new _ provisions 
granted to the Board authority to decide 
matters referring to the contract of hiring 
of work or services, which powers are 
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vested in the Superior Court. Mr. Justice 
Deslauriers rejected this submission. In his 
opinion, these new provisions did not apply 
to the contract of services as such which 
the dismissed employee would have to per- 
form for the company. If the employee 
failed to perform his work satisfactorily, 
or for any other reason except union activi- 
ties, the company could dismiss him and 
the Board could not interfere. \ 


The 1960 amendments to the Act deal 
with a problem connected with trade union- 
ism. Labour legislation is of fairly recent 
origin as it appeared only at the beginning 
of this century. The problem of trade 
unionism as such did not exist in 1867 
when the B.N.A. Act was adopted. There- 
fore, the jurisdiction regarding trade union 
matters was not a part of the original juris- 
diction of the Superior Court. When the 
Legislature later entrusted the Labour Rela- 
tions Board with jurisdiction in labour mat- 
ters, it could not be said that the Legislature 
was transferring to the Board the jurisdic- 
tion which, in 1867, was entrusted to the 
Superior Court. Consequently, by adopting 
Sections 21a to 2le, the legislator did not 


deprive the Superior Court of any jurisdic- 
tion for the benefit of the Labour Relations 
Board and these amendments were con- 
stitutionally valid. 

In the case under review, Mr. Justice 
Deslauriers held that the Board did not 
exceed its jurisdiction and, consequently, 
the company’s request for the writ of pro- 
hibition should be refused. Another reason 
for such refusal was that, when the applica- 
tion for a writ of prohibition was made, the 
Board had finished its inquiry and rendered 
its decision. As to the conduct of the Board’s 
inquiry, the rights and essential freedoms of 
the company were respected. Finally, the 
evidence presented to the Court did not 
reveal anything that would prevent the Court 
from applying Section 41a of the Act, which 
says that the decisions of the Board shall 
be without appeal and cannot be challenged 
by the prerogative writs such as prohibition, 
injunction or certiorari. Lagrenade Shoe 
Manufacturing Limited v. Commission de 
Relations Ouvrieres de la Province de Que- 
bec et autres, (1961)° RiJ..'(C.S.) ‘Nosie5 
and 6, p. 305. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Set out additional safety rules under British Columbia Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Act; main ones concern rig licences, blowout prevention, fire precautions 


In British Columbia, new regulations 
governing gas and oil wells set out new 
requirements with respect to rig licences, 
blowout prevention and fire prevention. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


A proclamation gazetted September 21 
declared Monday, October 9, a public holi- 
day for purposes of section 40 of the British 
Columbia Factories Act. This meant that, 
with some exceptions, all factories in the 
province had to remain closed on Thanks- 
giving Day and no person could be em- 
ployed upon the premises except with the 
permission of an inspector. 


British Columbia Petroleum and Natural Gas Act 


In British Columbia, B.C. Regulation 
138/61 governing the drilling of wells and 
the production and conservation of oil and 
natural gas has been issued under the 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Act, 1954. 
Gazetted August 24, it replaces B.C. Reg. 
33/58, as amended by 210/60, 12/61 and 
13/61. 

The main changes relating to safety in 
the new regulations concern rig licences, 
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blowout prevention and fire precautions. 

A drilling rig or service rig may not now 
be operated unless a rig licence has been 
issued by the Chief of the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Petroleum Resources. This 
licence, which must be renewed annually, 
is subject to cancellation if the rig is so 
operated that it endangers oil, natural gas 
or water-bearing formations, or life or 
property. 

A new provision now requires each person 
employed on a rig to understand and be 
able to operate blowout prevention equip- 
ment. New employees must be trained to 
operate this equipment as soon as prac- 
ticable. 


The regulations, as formerly, forbid smok- 
ing within 100 feet of any receptacle used 
for storage, measurement or separation of 
oil or natural gas products, or within 75 
feet of any well drilling below the shoe 
of the surface casing. The regulations now 
state, however, that the operator’s failure 
to enforce this prohibition is a contravention 
of the regulations. 

(Continued on page 1160) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for benefit at end of August number 10 per cent fewer than at end of 
July and almost 20 per cent fewer than at end of August 1960, statistics* show 
Total of initial and renewal claims also lower than month and year earlier 


Claimants? for benefit on August 31 num- 
bered 229,300. This was 10 per cent fewer 
than the July 31 total of 255,278 and 
almost 20 per cent below the total of 
280,200 on August 31, 1960. 

Both males and females contributed to 
the decline, and the proportion of males 
remained constant at 66 per cent for the 
three periods mentioned. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit in 
August amounted to 121,200, a total about 
4 per cent below the 126,200 claims filed in 
July and 20 per cent smaller than the total 
of 149,600 in August a year earlier. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in August was estimated at 186,600, 
compared with 191,000 in July and 210,900 
in August 1960. 

Benefit payments totalled $18.9 million 
during August, $18.6 million during July, 
and $21.4 million during August 1960. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.98 in August, $23.13 in July and 
$22.01 in August 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
August show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,569,683 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1961. 

At August 31 employers registered num- 
bered 332,696, an increase of 438 since 
July 31. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or ‘total 
job applicants.” 





Enforcement Statistics 


During August, 8,884 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 5,897 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 135 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,852 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 220 cases, 89 
against employers and 131 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,455.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in August totalled $28,- 
939,859.40 compared with $29,052,187.30 
in July and $28,320,628.14 in August 1960. 

Benefits paid in August totalled $18,865,- 
698.04 compared with $18,550,592.50 in 
July and $21,356,560.34 in August 1960. 

The balance in the Fund on August 31 
was $130,846,070.49; on July 31 it was 
$120,771,909.13 and on August 31, 1960 
it was $313,327,657.04. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1871, September 6, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit at 
the National Employment Office in Yorkton, 
Sask., on November 7, 1960. He applied 
also for the dependency rate of benefit in 
respect of his 19-year-old daughter, who 
was in training at the St. Paul’s Hospital 
School of Nursing, Saskatoon, Sask., stating: 

I have always supported my daughter. Now 
she is training for a nurse and only receives 
$8 allowance per month. I send her about $25 
per month for clothing and spending money 
and books. Whenever she wants to come home 
I send her money for bus fare. 

On December 6, 1960, the insurance offi- 
cer notified the claimant that on the infor- 
mation presented he was not entitled to the 
dependency rate of benefit because, in his 
opinion, the claimant had not proved that 
he was wholly or mainly maintaining the 
person for whom he claimed the dependency 
rate (sections 47 (3) of the Act and 168 
of the Regulations). 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees. He stated that he 
was wholly supporting his daughter while 
she was a nurse-in-training; that the hospital 
gave her board and lodging plus $8 a month 
for spending money and that he had to pay 
for her uniforms, her clothing, her tuition 
fee and all her books. The local office com- 
mented that the claimant produced receipts 
showing that he was sending her between 
$20 and $50 a month. 

Upon request for further information by 
the insurance officer, the local office reported 
a telephone conversation that took place on 
December 14, 1960, in the course of which 
the claimant said that he had paid $100 
for books at the beginning of the year; that 
the value of board and lodging would be 
approximately $45 to $50 a month; that 
he would not volunteer any more informa- 
tion and that he would be satisfied with 
the single rate of benefit “if it means so 
much trouble.” 

The claimant was neither present nor 
represented at the hearing of his case by 
a board of referees in Saskatoon on Janu- 
ary 13, 1961. The board allowed the appeal. 
Its decision reads in part: 


... The board rules that, while it would like 
to have had more definite figures as to the 
exact amount paid out by the claimant for his 
daughter, he appears to be paying, on the 
whole, more than the value of the board and 
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room and pocket money contributed by the 
hospital, which would render the daughter 
mainly dependent on him and he would, there- 
fore, be entitled to the dependency rate of 
benefit. 

The board feels very strongly that the 
contributions that the parents make in helping 
their daughters to become nurses, consisting of 
provision of usual clothing as well as uniforms 
and special shoes, books, and other numerous 
small expenses which invariably arise, are 
together more than the cost of the board and 
pocket money supplied by the hospital. 


In response to the following questionnaire 
from the Commission’s local office, dated 
February 16, 1961, the Director of the St. 
Paul’s School of Nursing submitted the 
following answers on February 20, 1961: 


Did this claimant, for his daughter, pay 
a tuition fee and, if so, of what amount? 

No tuition fee is paid at our School of 
Nursing. 

What would be the value of the books 
which would have to be purchased to enable 
the claimant’s daughter pursue her training 
as a nurse? 

One hundred dollars. 

What is the amount of the monthly cash 
allowance paid by the hospital to student 
nurses, and to this claimant’s daughter in 
particular? 

Eight dollars per month. 

What would be the value, at Saskatoon 
rates, of the room and board provided to 
student nurses? 

Forty dollars. 

What, if any, extra benefits are provided 
the student nurses while in training, for 
example, value of tuition, medical or dental 
Care; etc: 

Free medical care is provided. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees, the insurance officer appealed to 
the Umpire and stated: 

Unlike the facts in CUB 372, the absence 
of the alleged dependant from her father’s 
home is not temporary. The claimant’ s daughter 
is a student nurse who resides in quarters 
provided by the hospital and the claimant does 
not contribute towards the upkeep of these 
quarters. It is therefore submitted that the 
claimant is not a person who meets the require- 
ments of subsection (iv) of section 47 (3) (a) 
of the Act, as he does not support his daughter 


wholly or mainly in a self-contained domestic 
aoe ee as defined in Regulation 168 
a8 

In the alternative, it is submitted that the 
claimant’s daughter is not a dependant within 
the meaning of Regulation 168 (2), which pro- 
vides that a person claimed as a dependant 
under section 47 (3) (a) (iv) of the Act, who 
has any income in excess of $14 per week 
from any source, shall not be considered as 
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being wholly or mainly maintained by the 
claimant or as being dependent on the claimant. 
It is submitted that it is not consistent that the 
alleged dependant, who is in receipt of compen- 
sation for work performed, which includes 
tuition, room, board, a nominal wage and 
medical care, all of which may be considered 
as earned income, may be deemed to be a 
dependant within the meaning of section 47 
(3) (a) (iv) of the Act and Regulations 168 
(1) (a) and (b) and 168 (2). 

It is respectfully submitted, therefore, that 
the board of referees erred in its assessment of 
the evidence and that its decision should be 
set aside. 


Considerations and Conclusions: So far as 
is material, section 47 (3) of the Act reads: 

For the purpose of this section, 

(a) person with a dependant is... 


(iii) a person who maintains wholly or 
mainly one or more children under 
the age of sixteen years, and 


(iv) a person who maintains a self- 
contained domestic establishment 
and supports therein, wholly or 
mainly, a person connected with 
him by blood relationship; marriage 
or adoption... 

The record shows that the person in 
respect of whom the claimant has requested 
the dependency rate of benefit is his child, 
but as that child is not under the age of 
16 years, the above quoted sub-paragraph 
(ii1) does not apply. 

The record shows also that the claimant’s 
daughter is a person “connected with him 
by blood relationship” within the meaning 
of paragraph (b) of Regulation 168 (1), 
but that he does not support her in a self- 
contained domestic establishment as de- 
fined in and required by paragraph (a) of 
the said Regulation. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the claimant has failed to prove that he 
was a “person with a dependant” within the 
meaning of that expression in section 47 (3) 
of the Act and I consequently decide to 
allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1876, September 12, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married man residing in Richibucto, 
N.B., filed a renewal application for benefit 
at the National Employment Office in 
Moncton, N.B., on December 19, 1960, and 
was registered for employment as a truck 
driver. He had worked for a general con- 
tractor of Dorval, Que., as a_ barrack 
orderly at Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., from 
September 3, 1960 to December 17, 1960, 
when he was “Discharged—Reduction in 
force.” His rate of pay was $350 a month. 

On April 17, 1961, the Moncton local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission notified the claimant of an offer 
of employment as a kitchen helper at Hope- 
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dale, Labrador, with the same employer at 
a wage of $300 a month, which was in 
accordance with the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district for that type of work. The 
employment was of nine months’ duration 
and the hours of work were eight a day and 
48 a week, day work. Transportation to 
the place of employment was by air and 
the cost thereof was to be paid by the 
employer. The claimant refused to apply for 
the job mainly because he wanted employ- 
ment in his trade. 

The insurance officer notified the claimant 
by letter, on April 19, 1961, that he was 
disqualified and that benefit was suspended 
from April 16, 1961 to May 27, 1961, 
inclusive, on the ground that the claimant 
had, without good cause, refused to apply 
for a situation in suitable employment (sec- 
tion 59 (1) (a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on April 21, 1961, and stated: 
...(1) I am registered at the Unemployment 

Office as an Operator or Truck Driver; 

(2) I hired on last September with the 
A Co., as an orderly because 
I couldn’t find any other job. 

When I got to Frobisher Bay, I was used 
as a Kitchen Helper. This type of work is not 
for me, but as it was only for 34 months, I 
stayed on till my job expired; and as for me 
to hire on now as a Kitchen Helper for 9 
months would not be fair to the A............ Co., 
because I don’t believe in hiring on for 9 
months and stay two. 

My main reason for refusing A............ ’s_ call 
is that I want back at my own trade. If the 

ah LER Co. offer me an operator’s job or 
truck driver, I am ready and available now. 

Disqualification of my insurance benefit is 
nothing less than a grave injustice. 


A board of referees heard the case in 

Moncton on May 4, 1961. The claimant 
was present at the hearing. The board, by 
a majority decision, dismissed the appeal 
and maintained the disqualification imposed 
by the insurance officer. The decision reads 
in part: 
... It will be admitted that he endeavoured to 
procure work in his usual occupation as he 
wrote the company concerned but did not 
receive any reply to his request. It will be 
admitted that the employment offered was 
somewhat different than his usual occupation 
but this feature has been outweighed by the 
fact that he has been unemployed for 4 months 
for which period he has been unsuccessful in 
obtaining work and as he is well qualified for 
the work, he should have given it a fair trial 
before refusing same... 

Furthermore the refusal appears to be of 
a personal nature as he has admitted no 
extenuating circumstances exist in his case. 
Therefore in accordance with the act the em- 
ployment offered must be considered suitable... 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 


...He presented himself to the Board to offer 
testimony in his appeal and I could not help 
but be impressed with the fact that this offered 
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employment was totally unsuited to this person. 
He is obviously a man who has worked his 
entire life doing manual labour out of doors 
by choice. He has worked as a dishwasher and 
kitchen helper for this firm for 34 months. 
After being laid off he wrote the company 
requesting employment in this area as a truck 
driver or roller operator and has demonstrated 
to my Satisfaction his sincerity in attending to 
obtain employment. I feel that requesting this 
man to sign a contract compelling him to do 
menial chores in the kitchen is somewhat akin 
to offering a lay preacher employment as a 
bouncer in a saloon...I would ask for any 
consideration of the Commission’s decision to 
disqualify him for further benefits. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
substantially the same grounds as those 
contained in his appeal to the board of 
referees. 


In a later undated letter for the attention 
of the Umpire, the claimant stated: 


BME ee {an official of the Moncton 
local office] states that employment was suit- 
able. I consider 34 months a fair trial on any 
job. Mili ee also states it is an eight-hour 
day and 48-hour week, which is not correct. 
A kitchen helper works on Sunday, which 
makes a 56-hour week. Men employed in 
Frobisher Bay and Labrador would hardly be 
expected to go home for the weekend, there- 
fore they also need to be fed on Sunday. 


The rate of pay clearly states $300 per 
month—no mention of $2 per day board—less 
$40 per month plane fare until $200 are kept 
off the employee in case he breaks his contract. 


Also have to pay UIC and income tax reduc- 
tion on $300—I wouldn’t clear $100 every two 
weeks. I wish to bring to your attention that 
my occupation is neither barracks orderly or 
kitchen helper and...I never signed on with 
Mr. Axey....8 as a kitchen helper... 

He enclosed with the said letter a copy 
of the employment agreement which he 
entered into with Mr. A............ on Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. His classification was shown 
therein as “orderly” and his salary as $350 
a month. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The re- 
cord shows, among other things, that the 
claimant is a married man, that the employ- 
ment which was notified to him was not 
in his usual occupation, that it was situated 
at a considerable distance from his home 
and that it was of nine months’ duration. 

In view of the foregoing and also after 
taking into account the claimant’s sincerity 
in attempting to secure employment, which 
was acknowledged by the board of referees, 
I consider that a period of unemployment 
of four months did not, in the claimant’s 
circumstances, constitute a “reasonable in- 
terval” within the meaning, intent and 
purpose of subsection (3) of section 59 of 
the Act. 

For the above reasons, I decide to allow 
the claimant’s appeal. 





Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 1156) 


New measures are introduced to prevent 
fires caused by electricity. In this respect, 
instruments requiring electrical power may 
not now be located where there may be 
ignitable vapours, except with the approval 
of the Electrical Inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Petroleum Resources. 
New requirements are also set out in con- 
nection with the grounding of equipment. 
Other new electrical provisions relate to 
pump installations, precautions concerning 
electrical wiring and equipment located in 
hazardous areas, and electrical apparatus 
and equipment used for well-site cabins and 
trailers. 
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Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


An amendment to the general regulations 
under the Saskatchewan Trade Schools 
Regulation Act approved by O.C. 1567/61 
was gazetted September 5. 

The general regulations provide that no 
person may sell any course of instruction 
unless he holds a subsisting licence under 
the Act as a salesman of a registered keeper 
or operator of a trade school and the keeper 
or operator is registered. 

The amendment states that this regulation 
does not apply with respect to courses of 
instruction operated by or under the direc- 
tion of the Universities of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
provided the Minister of Education had 
been furnished with evidence that the 
courses are so operated. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 213 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 250 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition 149 
contracts not listed in this report and which contained the general fair wages clause were 
awarded by the Department of Defence Production and the Department of Public Works. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 

trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
: (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: * 
; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
WefencesProcuctionaiiit..baniel ll. hadvebit. 140 $915,001.00 
Beh (ict 87s. PR aE Pets tees yk cisepcact «08s. Bepemapay 1 4,835.00 
Pee OVintemtae Wah ee BARA. O08. 8b... fhe Bs Lae 13 20,166.40 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
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the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: : 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; : rae 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $36,327.86 was collected from 16 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 586 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Ottawa Ont: J R Stathan Construction Ltd, conversion of DOT Monitoring Station 
to Apiary Bldg, CEF. Carnduff Sask: Pidskalney & Paulsen Construction Ltd, construction 
of earthfill dam on Antler Creek. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Peyton’s Flower Shop, *fertilizing; Griffin Construction Co, *repairs to 
driveways. Amherst N S: Eldon A Hawboldt, *exterior painting of 21 units, Project 4/48. 
Clinton Ont: Henry T Young, * installation of drain (FP 1/58). London Ont: Cardinal 
Painting & Decorating, *exterior painting of houses (Vets 1, 2, 3 & 4 & HECL “A”). 
Toronto Ont: John Blackhall & Sons Ltd, *installation of washroom plumbing & renovation 
at 203 Sackville Green (FP 1/53). Pinawa Man: Ziyone Construction Co, clearing at 
AECL townsite; Harper Construction Co, construction of lift station, force main & sewage 
lagoon at AECL townsite. North Battleford Sask: C M Miners Construction Co, *concrete 
work (3/48). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: James A Landry, drilling of ten wells, Middle River 
Reserve. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Jack H Edwards Diamond Drilling Ltd, construction 
of road, Grassy Narrows IR No 21; A Penner & Sons, construction of school, staff 
residence & power plant bldg, Ojibbewas (Shoal Lake), Ont IR Nos 39 & 40. Island Lake 
Indian Agency Man: Keewatin Electric Ltd, supply & installation of diesel electric generat- 
ing set, Island Lake. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, construction 
of one classroom school & two-bedroom staff residence, Mosquito-Stony Indian day school; 
H S Stewart & Son Ltd, road construction, Onion Lake IR. Touchwood Indian Agency 
Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, installation of plumbing, heating & sewage disposal facilities, 
Nut Lake, IDS. Athabasca Indian Agency Alta: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, renovations 
& alterations to agency office, Fort Chipewyan. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Guy S 
Pomerleau, road construction, Blackfoot IR. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Albrecht 
Construction Ltd, road construction, Janvier IR; Albrecht Bros, road construction, Wabanum 
Reserves No 133A & 133B. Peigan Indian Agency Alta: W A Cook & Sons, road con- 
struction, Peigan IR. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Genereux Building Supplies Ltd, 
reconstruction of washrooms, Blue Quill’s IRS, near St Paul. Stony Sarcee Indian Agency 
Alta: George Williams Construction Ltd, reconstruction of road, Sunchild Cree & O’Chiese 
Reserves. Fort St John Indian Agency B C: Paul Kinderwater, construction of school, 
Halfway River Reserve; Thompson Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, residence 
& power house, Prophet River Reserve. Stuart Lake Indian Agency B C: Ocean Park 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, repairs & improvements, Lejac IRS. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, extension to taxiway & taxiway lighting, 
RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, pavement repairs & application 
of seal coat, HMCS Cornwallis; E J Ludford Line Construction, construction to increase 
substation transformer capacity, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Cardinal Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of housing units, RCN Air Station Shearwater. 
Greenwood N S: International Water Supply Ltd, *test drilling program for development 
of well, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repair & 
sealcoat asphalt pavement, Shannon Park; A L Parelman Ltd, renewal of roofing & 
flashings on four bldgs,s HMC Dockyard; Cambrain Construction Ltd, construction of 
electronics workshop, HMC Dockyard; Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of Chiefs’ 
& Petty Officers’ block, HMCS Stadacona. Shearwater N S: Municipal Spraying & Con- 
tracting Ltd, re-paving of Station & PMQ roads, RCN Air Station; Trynor Construction 
Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & parking areas, RCN Air Station. Sydney N §S: Municipal 
Ready-Mix Ltd, repairing & sealcoating asphalt pavement, Point Edward Naval Base, 
Camp Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of water treatment plant 
& services. Bouchard Que: Bau-Val Inc, backfill, topsoil & seeding for sewage lagoons. 
Hull & environs Que: Black & McDonald Ltd, warning siren installations. St Hubert Que: 
Richard & B A Ryan (1958) Ltd, erection & finishing of steel bldg, RCAF Station. 
Barriefield Ont: Horton Steel Works Ltd, supply & erection of elevated water storage tank, 
Camp. Ottawa & environs Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, warning siren installations, 
Rockcliffe Ont: Burnley Contracting Co Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Shirley Bay Ont: Able Construction Co Ltd, cafeteria extension. Toronto Ont: 
Wembley Construction Co Ltd, construction of library addition to RCAF Staff College 
Bldg, Curtis Hall. Trenton Ont: Miron-Lassing & Associates Ltd, construction of fire hall, 
RCAF Station; Carson Electric Co, construction of outdoor sub-station, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Simkin’s Construction Co Ltd, road replacement, RCAF Station. Ralston 
Alta: Stevenson & Tredway Ltd, construction of power line, Suffield Experimental Station, 
Colwood B C: Heath Painting & Decorating, interior fire retardant coating, Belmont Park. 
Comox BC: Miller Cartage & Contracting Ltd, construction of extension to runway & 
rebuilding of hangar apron, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: M P Paine Co, construction 
of storage addition to Pacific Naval Laboratory; Helge Harvest Painting Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of (Nelles Block), Bldg No 34, HMCS Naden. Various locations: Twelve con- 
tracts in restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: Harry Linde, exterior painting of 50 PMQs & three metal bldgs. 
Debert N S: Fosco Contracting Services Ltd, re-roofing of bidg 4A. Camp Gagetown N B: 
Conniston Construction Co Ltd, brush control (ground spray), training area; Cowan 
Construction Co, construction of terminal equipment bldg & mobile power unit shelter. 
Montreal Que: Langsner-Fuhrer Inc, alterations to heating system, 1179 Bleury St. Ste Foy 
Que: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, exterior painting of 200 PMQs. Valcartier Que: 
Cara Development Corporation Ltd, exterior painting of 142 PMQs; Cara Development 
Corporation Ltd, exterior painting of row housing, Camp. Camp Borden Ont: Walker 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting of 52 PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Clinton Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, exterior painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 
North Bay Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing two hangars, RCAF Station. 
Oshawa, Whitby, Ajax & Pickering Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, installation of warning 
sirens. Petawawa Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 74 bldgs, 
Camp. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Earl Ault Ltd, refinishing exterior walls of Armoury. Trenton 
Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, exterior painting & cleaning of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, paving of parking areas. Shilo Man: 
Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, partial paving of Douglas Road. Calgary Alta: Industrial 
Iron Works Ltd, supply & installation of chain link fence, Camp Sarcee; Taylor Decorating 
Ltd, exterior painting of 20 bldgs; Akse! B Rorbak Painting & Decorating, exterior painting 
of 12 bldgs. Edmonton Alta: Wicklund Construction Ltd, addition to dining hall, officers’ 
mess; Paramount Electric (Alberta) Ltd, installation of 26 sirens & ancillary work. Wain- 
wright Alta: Alph’s Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 46 bldgs, Camp. Vancouver B C: 
Helge Harvest Painting Co Ltd, exterior painting of 66 PMQ’s. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Pitts-Drake, installation of electrically operated garage door, 
RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: D A Cumming Ltd, renewal of tar & gravel roofs on 
three bldgs, RCN Armament Depot. Eastern Passage N S: Maritime Fence Erectors Ltd, 
supply & erection of chain link fence, Radio Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Leonard 
Roofers & Metal Workers, roof repairs; J L Simms & Sons, repairs to roofing & flashings, 
Bldg B6. St Margarets N B: Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd, removal of old 
fence & erection of chain link fence with gates, etc, RCAF Station. St Stephen N B: 
Irwin Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, renovating heating system, Armoury. Bagotville Que: 
Central Power Line Construction, repairing power distribution system, RCAF Station. 
Morin Heights Que: Emilien Belanger, supply & installation of oil-fired heating units, 
RCAF Station, Lac St Denis; Common Construction Co Ltd, replacement of power 
poles, RCAF Station, Lac St Denis. Quebec Que: P Chas Grenier Inc, painting, St Malo 
Compound. St Hubert Que: Meunier Refrigeration Inc, repairs to curling rink equipment, 
RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: J A Y Bouchard Inc, conversion from coal to oil firing, 
Schools 17, 18 & 20; Robert Boulay, installation of steam heating in Bldg 52; Union 
Quarries & Paving Ltd, asphalt paving, CARDE. Camp Borden Ont: A Stroud Ltd, 
burying and re-insulating steam lines, RCAF Station; Varcoe Bros Ltd, asphalt slurry 
sealing to apron taxiways, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: K Dudek, exterior painting of 
Bldg 62 & hangars 1 to 7 incl, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving 
Co Ltd, resurfacing station roads, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Quintal & England Ltd, 
installation of air conditioning &/or exhaust systems, RMC; Spada Tile Ltd, replacement 
of concrete sidewalks & curbs, RMC. Peterborough Ont: F H Rowan Co, reroofing of 
Armoury. Toronto Ont: J J Salt Ltd, exterior painting of several bldgs, RCAF Station, 
1107 Ave Road. Brandon Man: Twin Cities Painting & Building Cleaning Co Ltd, exterior 
cleaning, repointing & waterproofing of brick & stonework on Armouries. Rivers Man: 
Zenith Paving Ltd, repair & resurfacing asphalt runway overshoot areas at CJATC. North 
Battleford Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, repairs to Armoury. Calgary Alta: 
Calgary Steel Building Sales Ltd, construction of extension to Bldg C-6, Sarcee Barracks. 
Edmonton Alta: Haddow & Maughan Ltd, repairs &/or replacement of casings on outside 
steam lines, Griesbach Barracks. Penhold Alta: S Cheetham & Sons Ltd, roof repairs to 
Bidgs 7 & 6, RCAF Station; F M Hayhoe & Son, roof repairs to Bldgs 12 & 14, RCAF 
Station. Ralston Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, repairs to asphalt 
runways & taxistrip, Suffield Experimental Station. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & Trucking 
Ltd, paving asphalt road, RCAF Station; Harrison & Longland, repairs & alterations to 
several bldgs, etc, HMCS Quadra, Goose Spit. Royal Roads & Colwood B C: Old Country 
Industrial Contractors Ltd, interior & exterior painting. Vernon B C: Flor-Lay Services 
Ltd, reroofing of bldgs, Military Camp. 


In addition, this Department awarded 104 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: La Cie de Construction & Pavage Dubuc Ltee, roadway 
construction & paving, Leclerc Institution. Stony Mountain Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of exercise hall, Bldg C-18, Manitoba Penitentiary; Semans Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, extension of service lines, Manitoba Penitentiary. Prince Albert Sask: 
Waterman-Waterbury (Saskatoon) Ltd, extension of service lines, Saskatchewan Peni- 
tentiary. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: A C Horn Co Ltd, repair & waterproofing bin walls of grain elevator 
annexes 1, 2 & 3. Montreal Que: Stewart Construction Corporation, construction of transit 
shed at Section 32; Miron Co Ltd, removal of causeway to Nuns’ Island, Section 3, 
Champlain Bridge. Three Rivers Que: Rosaire Dufresne Inc, construction of concrete 
foundations & catch basin extension of Shed No 10. Vancouver B C: Brockbank & 
Hemingway Ltd, construction of coffee shop, Granville Island. 
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National Research Council 


Algonquin Park Ont: R G Reinke Sons Ltd, construction of radiometer & storage 
bldgs, extension to staff house & foundation for radio telescope at Lake Traverse. Ottawa 
Ont: Paul Daoust Construction Ltd, construction of compressor house at Montreal Road 


Laboratories; Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, interior cleaning of two bldgs, Montreal 
Road Laboratories. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fundy National Park N B: Judson Everett Kelly, construction of kiosk & workshop 
bldg. Fort Chambly Que: Leo Grise, “supply & installation of electrical service. Coteau 
de Lac Que: Roch Lefebvre, construction of parking area & erection of steel fence at 
Fort Coteau du Lac Historic Site. Pointe Pelee National Park Ont: Woollatt Construction 
Ltd, seal coating of roads. near Thamesville Ont: Bernardo Marble, Terrazzo & Tile Co 
Ltd, *construction of Tecumseh Memorial on Highway No 2. Churchill Man: Sabanski 
Construction Ltd, placing & compacting of fill for Akudlik (Camp 20). Batoche Sask: J H 
Amos, “construction of basement & well, Rectory. Elk Island National Park Alta: Bauer 
Bros, filling of sloughs in proposed picnic area. Mount Revelstoke & Glacier National 
Parks B C: Revelstoke Builders’ Supply Ltd, construction of entrance gateway in Mount 
Revelstoke National Park & entrance gateway & two warden’s houses in Glacier National 
Park. Kootenay National Park B C: Premier Construction Co Ltd, grading for water 
system at Redstreak Campground. Yoho National Park B C: Cascade Sheet Metal, *heating 
installation for gatekeeper’s duplex. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Fillmore Sask: G C McLeod Co Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage 
pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: Beattie-Ramsay Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. Hanley Sask: 
Patrick Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure 
main, sewage outfall main & sewage disposal lagoon. Lashburn Sask: N S Pawliuk & Son 
Contracting Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage 
disposal lagoon. Lipton Sask: Conacher Construction Ltd, construction of sewage pumping 
station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. Milestone Sask: Olynk Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal 
lagoon. Oxbow Sask: Conacher Construction Ltd, construction of sewage outfall main & 
sewage disposal lagoon. Calgary Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of sanitary 
sewer syphon across Bow River. Cowley Alta: Ed’s Excavating, construction of trunk sewer 
line & sewage lagoon. Hanna Alta: Gillis & Son, construction of sewage lagoon extensions. 


Department of Public Works 


Bell Island Nfid: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, repairs & modifica- 
tions to terminal facilities. Keels Nfld: Louis Briffett & Sons Ltd, construction of landing 
wharf. Peter’s River Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, landing area improvements. Pleasant 
View Nfld: Guy Eveleigh, construction of wharf. Portugal Cove South Nfld: Benson 
Builders Ltd, construction of community stage bldg. St Joseph (Pevies Point) Nfld: 
Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. Alberton P E I: R H 
Rankin Construction, construction of federal bldg. Charlottetown P E I: Northern Con- 
struction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, construction of DOT Marine Agency wharf. Egmont 
Bay P EI: Morrison & McRae Ltd, paving of wharf. Howard’s Cove P E I: Morrison & 
McRae Ltd, paving of wharf. Dartmouth N S: Eric A Heaton & Associates, wharf 
extension, Marine Agency, Department of Transport. Digby N S$: B A Alcorn, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. Finlay Point N S: Albert MacDonald, harbour improve- 
ments. Kentville N S: Able Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Little Judique 
Ponds N S: Albert MacDonald, repairs to west breakwater. Wolfville N S: Valley Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, boiler room alterations. Chatham N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Millbank N B: North Shore Construction Ltd, paving of approach road. Cap Vert 
M I Que: Gerard Boudreau, wharf repairs. Etang du Nord M I] Que: La Cie de Con- 
struction Arseaneau, construction of slipway. La Tuque Que: Tellier & Groleau Inc, 
construction of dormitory, chapel, school, staff residence & principal's residence, IRS, 
Abitibi Agency. Malarctic Que: Jolicoeur & Ste Croix Ltd, repairs to roof, federal bldg. 
Mont Louis Que: Horace Lemieux, wharf repairs (Gaspe Copper). Quebec Que: Michaud 
& Simard Inc, asphalt pavement, Queen’s Wharf. Quebec City & Levis Que: Lavage de 
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Vitres Royal Enr, washing of windows. Riviere du Loup Que: Patrick Villeneuve, repairs 
to concrete walls. Ste Anne de Sorel Que: Danis Construction Inc, construction of protection 
works. St Augustin Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of protection 
wall (1961—front of lot 417, St Augustin sur Mer). St Gedeon, St Jerome & Chambord 
Que: Les Chantiers Bonneau Ltee, removal of old cribwork. St Hillaire Que: Danis Con- 
struction Inc, construction of retaining wall. St Joseph de Sorel Que: Danis Construction 
Inc, construction of retaining wall. St Michel de Bellechasse Que: Arthur Simoneau, 
construction of protection works. Sept Iles Que: Sept Iles Ready Mix & Equipment Inc, 
construction of fenders system (town wharf). Tracy Que: Telco Materials Ltd, construction 
of retaining wall. Arnprior Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, extension to Bldg 25, Canadian 
Civil Defence College. Franch River (Dalles Falls) Ont: McHaffie Birge Construction Co 
Ltd, improvements (widening of constrictions in French River). Hamilton Ont: King 
Paving Co Ltd, grading & apron construction, Burlington Beach Wharf, Stage 4. Leaming- 
ton Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of ferry landing. Ottawa Ont: W Sparks 
& Son Ltd, moving of office furniture, equipment, etc, from 321 Slater St to Plouffe Park; 
T Landry Ltd, moving office furniture, equipment, etc, from Woods & Connor Bldgs, 
Hull, Que, to No 8 Temporary Bldg, Ottawa, Ont; Corrigan Electric, alterations, Bolodrome 
Bldg. Owen Sound Ont: Tracy Construction Inc, pier reconstruction. Richmond Hill Ont: 
Dahl & Son Construction Co, alterations & renovations to old Federal Bldg. Sioux Lookout 
Ont: Hacqoil Construction Ltd, paving of access road & parking areas, Health Services 
Branch Hospital, Department of National Health & Welfare. Rexdale Ont: Menary Asphalt 
Paving Ltd, paving of driveways & trucking area, Post Office. Emerson Man: B F Klassen 
Construction Ltd, alterations & construction of fire escape, Customs Examining Warehouse. 
Gimli Man: Inter-City Building Industries Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Melville Sask: Melville Construction Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Hobbema Alta: W J Bennett Contractors Ltd, construction of motel & addition to school. 
Two Hills Alta: Luchak Construction, construction of post office bldg. Viking Alta: Grady 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Creston B C: A E Jones Co 
Ltd, alterations & additions to federal bldg. Nanaimo B C: Gilmour Construction & 
Engineering, construction of Technical Services Bidg, access roads & landscaping, Pacific 
Biological Station. Victoria B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, modifications to electrical service 
in federal bldg. Westview B C: Trans-Power Ltd, installation of electrical system in boat 
harbour. Fort Simpson N W T: Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of three residences, 
two garages, metal storage bldg, radio control bldg & renovations to RCMP residence. 
Fort Smith N W T: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, extension to staff quarters & 
construction of four houses (Federal Housing 1961-1962). 


In addition, this Department awarded 45 contracts containing the’ General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Cornwall Ont: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of bldgs & electrical installations 
at Cornwall North Channel Bridge. Port Colborne Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, underpinning 
by pressure grouting of breakwater crib No 20, Welland Canal. Port Weller Ont: Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of steel bldgs. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s Nfld: March Construction Ltd, construction of incinerator bldg. Stephenville 
Nfid: Colonial Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition to Air Terminal Bldg for 
baggage claim. Heath Point Que: Gauthier & Gagne Inc, construction of dwelling & 
demolition of existing dwelling. Mont Joli Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, installation of field 
lighting facilities & related work, Runway 16-34, Airport. Montreal Que: Sanitary Refuse 
Collectors Inc, disposal of garbage, International Airport. Natashquan Point Que: Gauthier 
& Gagne Inc, construction of dwelling. Pointe des Ormes Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, 
construction of pilotage house. Sherbrooke Que: Williams Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of aeradio station. Three Rivers Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of airport lighting 
facilities. London Ont: The Toten Construction Co Ltd, construction of remote VHF 
transmitter bldg. Malton Ont: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construction of 
administration bldg, Toronto International Airport; Dufferin Construction Co, construction 
of aircraft parking apron, Toronto International Airport. Moosonee Ont: Ron Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of tele-communications NDB bldg; J M Fuller Ltd, installation of 
washroom in Met Ops bldg & construction of concrete walks. North Bay Ont: Bedard-Girard 

(Continued on page 1171) 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, October 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose a fractional 0.1 per cent to 129.2 from 
129.1 between the beginning of September 
and October 1961.* Increases occurred in 
food, housing, clothing, and health and 
personal care components, while the recrea- 
tion and reading component fell below its 
September level. Both the transportation, 
and tobacco and alcohol components were 
unchanged. 


The food index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 123.3 from 123.2, as higher prices were 
reported for a number of food items, includ- 
ing tea, eggs, citrus fruits, fresh tomatoes, 
lettuce, some canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, beef, pork and veal. Prices were 
substantially lower for most fresh fruits and 
vegetables, particularly apples and grapes. 
Price declines also occurred for chicken, 
turkey, margarine, chocolate bars, coffee 
and bread, the latter change arising from a 
local price situation in Vancouver. 


The housing component rose 0.1 per cent 
to 133.6 from 133.5 as an increase in the 
shelter index more than balanced a decline 
in the household operation index. In shelter, 
both the rent and home-ownership indexes 
were higher, while in the household opera- 
tion index, higher prices for coal, gas and 
textiles offset lower prices for utensils and 
equipment, supplies and services, and some 
items of furniture and appliances. 


The clothing index rose 0.4 per cent to 
113.6 from 113.1 as a result of increases 
in the women’s and children’s wear group 
indexes. Indexes for men’s wear, footwear, 
piece goods, clothing services, and jewellery 
were unchanged. 

The transportation index was unchanged 
at 140.0. A fractional decline in the auto- 
mobile operation component, resulting from 
lower gasoline prices, was not sufficient to 
move the index. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased, 0.2. per.cent to 155.3 from. 155.0 
as a result of higher fees for doctors, den- 
tists and optical care. Personal care was 
down slightly with price decreases for toilet 
soap. 

The recreation and reading index declined 
0.3 per cent to 146.2 from 146.7, reflecting 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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lower prices for radios, television sets, 
phonograph records and bicycles in the 
recreation group. Prices for admissions to 
sporting events were somewhat higher. 


No price changes occurred in the tobacco 
and alcohol group, and the index remained 
unchanged at 117.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in eight of the ten regional cities and 
declined in two between August and Sep- 
tember. * 


Increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Halifax to 1.1 per cent in both Ottawa and 
Toronto. Indexes for the latter two cities 
reflected the introduction of the 3-per-cent 
sales tax in Ontario. The St. John’s and 
Saint John indexes declined 1.0 per cent 
and 0.3 per cent respectively. 

Food indexes also rose in eight of the 
ten regional cities and declined in two. 
Shelter indexes showed mixed results: three 
indexes were unchanged, four were up and 
three declined. Clothing indexes were lower 
in six of the ten regional cities, higher in 
three cities and unchanged in the remaining 
city. Household operation indexes were up 
in four cities, down in three and unchanged 
in the other three. Other commodities and 
services indexes declined in six of the ten 
regional cities, increased in two and were 
unchanged in the other two cities. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were as follows: Ottawa +1.4 to 131.2; 
Toronto +1.4 to 132.3; Montreal -++0.7 to 
129.5; Winnipeg +0.6 to 127.9; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.5 to 125.5; Vancouver -+-0.5 
to 129.0; Saskatoon-Regina +0.4 to 126.4; 
Halifax +0.1 to 128.8; St. John’s —1.2 to 
116.77; Saint John —0.4 to 130.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
mid-August and mid-September to a new 
record, 128.3. The previous record was 
128.1, set in July. The index for August 
was 128.0, and for September 1960 it was 
126.8. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951—=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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The principle causes of the increase were 
a seasonal rise in clothing prices and fur- 
ther higher costs for services: rent, medical 


care and transportation. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, August 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 114.6 to 
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1961 1962 


115.7 between mid-July and mid-August. 
Although food prices declined 0.5 per cent, 
price increases stemming from higher excise 
duties and purchase tax, effective July 26, 
were reflected in a 4-per-cent rise in the 
price of alcoholic drink and an 8-per-cent 
rise in tobacco prices. 


In August 1960 the index was 110.4. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. 

Publications listed may be borrowed by 
making application to the Librarian, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa. Students must 
apply through the library of their institu- 
tion. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LAaBouR GAZETTE. 

List No. 157 


Accident Prevention 


1. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Safety in the Smal- 
ler Firm. Melbourne, 1961. Pp. 31. 
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“The purpose of this booklet is to present 
in a simple way the means by which even the 
smallest concern can launch a systematic attack 
on accidents.” 


2. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Acci- 
dent Prevention; a Workers’ Education 
Manual. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 182. 


Contains 14 lessons dealing with safety in 
industry. 


Annual Reports 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, 1959. Prepared on 
the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Piitters 1901, “ED.-23. 

4. QUEBEC. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
CoMMIsSsION. Thirty-third Annual Report, 
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1960. [Quebec, 1961] Pp. 24. Text in Eng- 
lish and French. 

5. SCOTLAND. HOME DEPARTMENT. Indus- 
try and Employment in Scotland and Scot- 
tish Roads Report, 1960-61. Edinburgh, 
HMSO, 1961. Pp. [101] 


Civil Service 


6. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. The Civil Service: 
Junior Posts. 3rd ed. London, HMSO, 1961. 
Pp..a0. 

A brief description. of positions for boys 
and girls in the British Civil Service. 

7. SASKATCHEWAN CIVIL SERVICE ASSO- 
CIATION. Proceedings and Minutes of the 
Forty-Eight Annual Convention held in... 
Regina, May 17, 18 and 19, 1961. Regina, 
196isnPp:c 10; 


Economic Conditions 


8. BENOIT, EMILE. Europe at Sixes and 
Sevens: the Common Market, the Free Trade 
Association, and the United States. With a 
Foreword by Walter Hallstein [President of 
the European Economic Community Com- 
mission] New York, Columbia University, 
1961 Pp. 275. 

Outlines the history and functions of the 
European Economic Community (Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, West Ger- 
many and Italy), the European Free Trade 
Association (Austria, Great Britain, Denmark, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland) 
and discusses the effects of these two trade 
blocs on U.S. foreign trade and policy and 
investments. 

9. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN’ ECo- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION. At Work for Europe; 
an Account of the Activities of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation. 
S5th.ed, Paris,. 1960. Pp. 177. 


Electronic Data Processing 


10. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
The Current Status of Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing in Canada. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 30. 

Partial Contents: Early Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing Developments. The Current Status of 
Electronic Data Processing in Canada. Com- 
puter Utilization. Computer Personnel. Poten- 
tial Employment Impact. 


11. COMPUTING AND DATA PROCESSING 
SOCIETY OF CANADA. Proceedings, and Con- 
ference, June 6, 7, 1960. Toronto, Published 
for the Conference by University of Toronto 
Press, 1960. Pp. 365. 


Industrial Health 


12. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Industrial Health Programs. 


Washington, 1961. Pp. 17. 

“Industrial health program” includes the 
medical services provided by a company to 
protect and maintain the health of its em- 
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Ployees. This report is based on data received 
from 171 executives. 

13. U.S. BuREAU oF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Occupational Health Services in the Soviet 
Union, a Description and Appraisal. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1959, Bp, 39 


Industrial Relations 


14. KNOWLES, WILLIAM HENRY. Industrial 
Conflict and Unions. Berkeley, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1961. Pp. 291-312. 

_ Analyses the reasons for industrial unrest 
in underdeveloped countries. 

15. PURCELL, THEODORE VINCENT. Bluc 
Collar Man: Patterns of Dual Allegiance in 
Industry. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 300. 

A study of packinghouse workers in three 
plants of Swift and Company, in Chicago, 
Kansas City, and East St. Louis. Considers 
the attitude of the worker towards his com- 
pany and his union. The author quotes exten- 


sively from hundreds of interviews he had with 
workers in the three plants. 


International Labour Conference 


16. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pro- 
hibition of the Sale, Hire and Use of 
Inadequately Guarded Machinery. Sixth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 37. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1). International 
Labour Conference. 46th session, 1962. 

This report briefly reviews law and practice 
in various countries concerning the question of 
inadequately guarded machinery, and contains 
a questionnaire on the subject to be completed 
by member governments of the ILO. 

17. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port of the Director-General. First item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1961. 2 volumes. 

At head of. title: Report J. Part 1-2.. Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Forty-fifth Session, 
Geneva, 1961. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Labour Relations; Present 
Problems and Future Prospects. Pt. 2. Activities 
of the I.L.O., 1960; Fifteenth Report of the 
International Labour Organiaztion to the 
United Nations. 

18. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Role of the I.L.O. in the Promotion of Eco- 
nomic Expansion and Social Progress in 
Developing Countries. Tenth item on the 
agenda. Ottawa, 1961. Pp. 69. 

At head of title: Report 10. International 
Labour Conference. Forty-fifth session, Geneva, 
1961. 

19. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Ter- 
mination of Employment (Dismissal and 
Lay-off). Seventh item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1961. Pp. 71. 


At head of title: Report 7(1). International 
Labour Conference. 46th session, 1962. 

This preliminary report outlines the law and 
practice in various countries concerning em- 
ployee dismissal and layoff and includes a 
questionnaire on the subject to be completed 
by member countries. 
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20. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Organiza- 
tion of Manpower Functions in the Execu- 
tive Branch. Excerpts from Testimony for 
the Subcommittee on Employment and 


Manpower of the Committee on Labour 


and Public Welfare, United States Senate. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 12. 

At head of title: 86th Cong., 2d sess. Com- 
mittee print. 

The Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power was created by the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Labour and Public Welfare on April 
30, 1960. This pamphlet contains a summary 
of testimony received at the Subcommittee’s 
hearings during 1960. 


21. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Unemploy- 
ment Situation and Outlook. Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, First Session on the Cur- 
rent Unemployment Situation and Outlook 
... Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 528. 


Labour Supply 


Hearings held February 22 to March 9, 1961, 
in Washington and in cities where there is 
heavy unemployment: Pittsburgh, Newark, 
Chester, Pa., Providence, Atlantic City-Bridge- 
ton, N.J. Witnesses were invited to offer 
suggestions for alleviating unemployment. 


Labouring Classes 


22. BERKOWITZ, MONROE. Workmen's 
Compensation: the New Jersey Experience. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 298. 


Examines the general problems of adminis- 
tering the workmen’s compensation laws and 
explains how New Jersey workmen’s compen- 
sation laws operate. 


23. CANADA LABOUR VIEWS COMPANY 
Limitep. White Collar Agreements in 
Canada. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 97. 


“This book is concerned primarily with types 
of provisions applicable to current matters of 
collective bargaining as they appear in current 
collective agreements.” Over 80 “office” and 
“office and technical” agreements were sur- 
veyed for this study. Topics discussed include 
office units, office occupations, office salary 
structure, seniority, hours of work, overtime, 
paid holidays, vacations, leave of absence, and, 
sickness and accident benefits. 


24. FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHER INSTITUTE. 
14TH, FORT Qu’APPELLE, SASK., 1961. Col- 
lective Bargaining; a Report of the 14th 
Annual Farmer--Labour-Teacher Institute, 
June 30-July 2, 1961. [Regina?] Saskatche- 
wan Teachers’ Federation. 

Delegates to the Institute represented the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, Saskat- 


chewan Farmers’ Union, and the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation. 
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25. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH As- 
SOCIATION. Proceedings of the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, De- 
cember 28 and 29, 1960 and Index of IRRA 
Publications, 1948-1960. Edited by Gerald 
G. Somers. Madison, 1961. Pp. 344. 

The topics discussed at this meeting were: 
Public Regulations of Collective Bargaining 
and Union Government in Operation; Research 
in the Economics of Medical Care; the Present 
State of the Industrial Relations Field in 
Universities: the Theory of Collective Bargain- 
ing; Frontiers of Union Growth; Labour Issues 
in the 1960 Political Campaign; Soviet Wage 
Structure. 

26. Kerr, CLARK. Changing Social Struc- 
tures. Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1961. Pp. 
348-359. 

A brief look at the effect of industrial life 
on the worker in underdeveloped countries. 

27. KORNHAUSER, RUTH. Some Social De- 
terminants and Consequences of Union 
Membership. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1961. Pp. [30]-61. 

“Occupation, sex, region, and size of com- 
munity are some of the basic determinants of 
national union membership.” The author, a 
sociologist, briefly analyses some of the factors 
involved in union membership. 

28. SASKATCHEWAN. AGED AND _ LONG- 
TERM ILLNESS SURVEY COMMITTEE. Retire- 
ment Practices; Study Document for the 
Conference on Employment and Retirement 
of Older Workers... Regina, Saskatchewan, 
June 1-2, 1961. Regina, 1961. Pp. 22. 


29. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor in India. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pow. 

This study was prepared for the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

Partial Contents: Employment and Unem- 
ployment. Labor Force. Wages and Earnings. 
Trade Union Movement. Industrial Relations. 
Labor Standards. Social Security. Labor Admin- 
istration. 

30. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor in Uruguay. Washington, 1959. Pp. 
25. 


Norway 


31. DANIELSEN, FINN. Care of the Aged 
in Norway; a Survey. Rev. ed. Oslo, Nor- 
wegian Joint Committee on International 
Social Policy, 1959. Pp. 56. 


32. EvaNG, Kar. Health Services in Nor- 
way. English version by Dorothy Burton 
Skardal. Oslo, Norwegian Joint Committee 
on International Social Policy, 1957. Pp. 
161. 


“Explains the Norwegian system of health 
services in brief: what they include, how they 
are organized and paid for, recent developments 
and future plans.” 
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33. NORWEGIAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL SOCIAL PoLicy. Facts about 
Women in Norway. Rev. ed. Oslo, 1960. 
Pp. 42. 

A brief examination of women’s legal status 
and education and choice of career in Norway. 

34. NORWEGIAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL SoctIAL Poticy. Norway and 
her Sailors; a Survey of Social Legislation. 
Oslo, 1959. Pp. 159. 

Describes working conditions on board ship 


as well as legislation relating to Norwegian 
seamen. 


Professional Workers 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Engin- 
eering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Earnings, Employment 
and Education, 1959. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1961. Pp. 106. 


36. CANADIAN COUNCIL OF PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING. Report on Salaries of Profes- 
sional Engineers by Levels of Responsibility 
as of July Ist, 1960. [Toronto? 1961] Pp. 3. 

English and French, the latter inverted and 
with special title page. 

37. ORLEANS, LEO A. Professional Man- 
power and Education in Communist China. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 260. 

“This monograph...attempts to survey the 
available materials dealing with professional 
manpower and education in Communist China, 
analyse and summarize the most significant data 


and factors, and indicate the areas in which 
the greatest gaps in knowledge exist.” 


Miscellaneous 


38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Acquisition of Skills. Supplement no. 1-6. 
Ottawa [n.d., 19617] 6 parts. 


Contents: 1. Tool and Die Makers. 2. Sheet 
Metal Workers. 3. Floor Moulders. 4. Senior 


Draughtsmen. 5. Electronic Technicians. 6. 
Technical Notes. 


39. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Corpor- 
ate Management Conference, Toronto, 1961. 
Toronto, 1961. Pp s5. 


Partial Contents: Corporate Residence as a 
Tax Factor, by David A. Ward. Twelve Years 
of Capital Cost Allowances, by Lancelot J. 
= la The Ontario Retail Sales Tax, by John F, 

ue. 


40. LAIDLAW, ALEXANDER FRASER. The 
Campus and the Community; the Global 
Impact of the Antigonish Movement. Mont- 
real, Harvest House Ltd., 1961. Pp.) i3: 

Tells the history of the adult education 


program of St. Francis Kavier University at 
Antigonish, N.S. 


41. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN Eco- 
NOMIC COOPERATION. MACHINERY COMMIT- 
TEE. The Engineering Industries in Europe. 
4th ed. Paris, 1961. Pp. 289. 


At head of title: Trends in Economic Sec- 
tors, 7th year. 

Im this report the engineering industries in- 
clude those branches of the metal-processing 
industries which produce non-electrical machin- 
ery; electrical machinery, apparatus and appli- 
ances, transport equipment; manufactures of 
metals, precision instruments, watches and 
clocks. Provides general statistics on engineering 
industries for 1950 to 1959 inclusive for Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland and the United Kingdom. Includes 
some statistics for Eire and Spain. 


42. PELLING, HENRY. A Short History of 
the Labour Party. London, Macmillan, 1961. 
Pp: | [i35}: 

A brief introductory account of the Labour 
Party from its inception up to 1960. 

43. SAMUELSON, PAUL ANTHONY. Eco- 
nomics; an Introductory Analysis. 5th ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 853. 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 1166) 


Ltd, replacing LI lighting on approaches 13 & 18 & feeder cables, Airport; J M Fuller 
Ltd, construction of remote transmitter & remote receiver bldgs, Airport. Ottawa Ont: 
Taggart Construction Ltd, construction of weather surveillance radar bldg, MR 75 & 
related work, Airport. Thompson Man: H & H Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling. 
Edmonton Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, completion of Air 
Terminal Bldg, installation of equipment & construction of approaches & parking areas, 
International Airport. Enderby B C: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of VHF omni range bldg & related work. Fort Nelson B C: Electric Power 
Equipment Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. Vancouver B C: Stevenson 
Construction Co, construction of glide path bldg & related work, Airport; Holland 
Landscapers Ltd, seeding of graded areas (taxiway shoulders), Vancouver International 
Airport; Kaiser-Tallman-Gilpin, reconstruction of aircraft parking ramp, International 
Airport. Cambridge Bay N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, ventilation of bldgs. Fort 
Smith N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage disposal system & 
related work. Frobisher Bay N W T: The Tower Co (1961) Ltd, installation of water & 
sewer services. Hay River N W T: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of 
butler type storage bldg & related work. Whitehorse Y T: General Enterprises Ltd, con- 
struction of rawinsonde bldg, hydrogen generator bldg, storage bldg & related work. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—-Prices 


Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-i—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 16, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















—— Atlantic : Prairie British 

Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
(hie lca boursoree...7.aeeree arene eee 6,548 605 1,813 2,384 1,156 585 
DW ihe ipsco a oa cree 4,796 455 1,347 eG 846 438 
Women. sehk: J ae eae tee en 150 466 674 310 147 
TAS" 19 VESTS: hic cc nn vee barons a de tntteee 615 ia 201 187 113 42 
2024 OATS Hale secuercviommenenentnerteweontsromenaceasees 827 88 267 270 142 60 
20 AAV CATS), cco sandes se eer rok oom eet 2,978 251 829 1,110 509 27h 
A564 VieaTS)s, «0.08 elena 1 « awe 1,901 171 469 120 346 188 
Gd eaTslanalGVersaceese aie eer 225 23 47 90 46 19 
Himployed. 2 siesta. 1 ee eee ee 6,235 559 1,699 2,301 1,122 554 
Mien... At nsih ata Siete ae a ane ee 4,546 413 15251 1,648 820 414 
Wom eivesast). snBeaeore es Soar 1,689 146 448 653 302 140 
Acricultural . facies. cece as tee 724 55 147 179 320 23 
INVoMeE Ege URADORTE. Oo Soe me ce wee ao ul 504 1,552 25 122, 802 531 
Paid WorkersAgl fao....- eee je One 455 df), aid 1,987 752 468 
ANY sya laeeind aay, iets deep tetteriar red. 5 or er 3,561 326 1,003 1,382 506 344 
Woon Gr 9s PS Ee ISA, Fone ee 1,512 129 408 605 246 124 
Fi ployed Sec. sere ate at hee 308 46 114 83 34 31 
Meniie aoe cana Ret aae os pee eee ee 250 42 96 62 26 24 
WGULGn At fae A ote ee tee ee ee 58 4 18 al 8 7 
Persons Not in the Labour Force OnoOLD 611 1,623 1,843 904 534 
Mien aclsidt. . Wek. tpies Le LE Aeet. neta: 1,207 152 349 376 200 130 
IW OM ers See wc cee aca: ere: 4,308 459 15,274 1,467 704 404 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Scena Tc i ra a ee pet ee 








September August September 
1961 1961 1960 
SOIC NO ethers eowrescs Semin y weer atewvv opted eee ued Pi vowel olbdecd. 308 323 327 
On temporary layoff up to 30 AAG Sear Ml te Ass a oe 16 22 a2 
Matheut work and peeling Work jae. eviswnmamennnanecevwenccctecc 292 301 305 
DR OE eben 5 so) Cnt ete sO Yaieh vein os cde cdot tone 270 280 291 
Bee pre VOU tae). autos... le 22 21 14 
ee OU Freee ensal sume e es ce h c-snvalechdeatine cs 88 70 98 
Pe BAS Pina a dvs cette dea... ak athe 98 114 117 
fee ORE peret AINUS rs niciaesid inernieescitboresbuarnmiryneratth ches de ode 43 44 dt 
Po ecre than monthaar ae... Wie. ch... 63 73 46 


TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

















BHO 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon eras Males 
W. otal 
LOD SL sO UG serene ree sss 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 91,422 
TUG F592 9d Poy ib Bada teil Col A eae ieee 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154, 227 84,531 
AQoar DOUCAL. Ohe..ckode due oho 3 3,067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 109 , 946 56, 828 
POG mROEa ll cceee ee re voce c.. 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17, 930 164, 8570) 89,541 
LG Ote Ota = oe co chice es ssc: 5,092 55,073 147,097 37,172 37,730 282,164 154, 226 
JOOS oudinee ee cute 3,268 28, 443 63, 853 15,756 13,631 124, 851 60, 630 
Ist 6 Months 1960........... 1,041 12,677 30,877 7, 822 5,624 58,041 29,819 
Ist 6 Months 1961........... 893 8,277 19,587 4,347 3,678 36, 782 16, 864 


a eh ee hs ee ale Ieee gil epee Th oie eee) CO 


“) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified, 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


SS 









































&p 
E 8.5 < 
gs gs A= =.9 

E 62 | 4 as | » 8B p 

oS ‘33 ioe By Sie = = 

eee a ic) © gS a td 

— a8 acts Bo | Ma Meee) oe 8 

Beel a Pee | 22) 8 | 2 | ge (Bea) & = 

Dm § aa SS aS) = 4.9 ae) 2 fs = 

ae Pe ad ag ss 2 que | 2o 3 o a 

as & #5 | 8s 5 ® | 22 | avy] 4 = 5 

=f O HO | Of wD < BY |saa] 4 e) - 
1053: Total... ...... 10,021 | 6,339] 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
1054 Total oss. - 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 | 84,376 
1955 Total........... 8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190 | 2,146] 9,588 | 7,036 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 371 | 57,987 
1956 Total........... 10,339 | 9,492} 2,255 | 3,823 | 13,800] 7,500] 1,649 | 29,264 | 12) 489 435 | 91,039 
£085 Total inc. sn. 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254 | 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
1958 Total........... 8,497 | 6,745 | 1,229 | 2,229 | 11,501 | 5,071 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 429 | 63,078 
Ist 6 Months 1960....] 3,740 | 3,468 805 | 1,322] 4,575 | 3,417 477 | 8,137 | 4,656 248 | 30,845 
ist 6 Months 1961....] 3,139 | 2,362 318 687 | 3,530 | 1,563 105 | 4,668 | 2,085 28 | 18,485 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Norm: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ee e0800OSaaas><———va(V\\\_“_“——{—m9"""=—- 








Monthly Total Quarterly Totals) 
Trans- : 

Wane M tee Construe-| Publi Services | men Totals 

ont ss anu- torage onstruc- ublic eae . ota 

Minin : Forestry . spss Trade |(including| tary 
© | facturing h eid Sng tion Utilities Conrciiadl Leh (3) 
SAO ment) | income 

1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 414,890 

1957—Total....] 535 4,838 1,661 336 Poul 277 2,265 3,920 683 {16,018 

1958—Total....] 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 {16,524 

1959—Total....| 552 5, 103 eee 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 {17,761 

1960—Total....| 551 5, 200 1,779 326 1,472 320 2,641 5,095 916 {18,514 

1960— 
Augusticy. --- 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5 | 1,282.7} 282.9 | 1,592.3 
September...| 46.9 442.0 V5 3D ees acelin aes 6 ro cose | eee toceee cele | [oes atte eita| arolohetetatens lecermsiistate. 1,620.7 
October...... 45.7 437.5 151 2 a rere Serer ere | Se tre | ee rem eee teen sentatere 1,599.8 
November...| 45.4 432.3 148.5) }2 97 9156 369.9 82.6 685.4) LeslOee) |) 235. 5 alelgoiaad 
December...| 44.3 422.6 EY fet lt OR eel lets Hee tre dise aioe! imar Gm oa6 saad mcnomey ubtoce'o Ak ,029.4 
1961— 

JAMUATY. |. soles 44,2 420.0 TAQ Te ee oe tee lee crtere tell erratic] | cree terete tere | evetstretsrars 494.3 
February 44.4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 | 1,327.4 | 285.7 | 1,502.3 
Nieirel.\ seer 44.5 427.1 OEMS Ceimrser peel Eee eetentece] INGER cteitrral (eaoreattong=s Idodsn zero malo. osu SUN )-plh 
(Ato rilt Race never 43.2 431.5 TTR Reet, ie pooch [ROR Cet banc] Lie ara Aer goer Geve lIrariccamhehauonctch toca utmonic 1,536.2 
INTRO cs ace 45.7 443.1 151.2 62.4 356.0 84.6 G79 2a et O82. OM eeetonsm ele oore 
DUNC cy .100 eee 46.2 458.1 TCG OM IP Peete Eee Betton ations cniyt Gerace torte aeaa ia.om one 1,659.2 
Tiviv sneer 46.2 451.7 GARG Nl, See eee AN ees once alle oc aes orn listener sieneral| ensteteee sel aie snseeneaets 1,651.5 
Augustt...... 44.9 459.2 TOORS i ae eS Ge)... Mea real vstece tect e ee [eteacrentowsr ellis te ctereterctsy ait acura tetencioks 1,663.4 


Dee ee ee 


(4) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
+ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


_ Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more em loyees—at August 1961 employers 
inthe principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of mons, 120. Tables C-4 (every Beet 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 


relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 


of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 


relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


—_ ua... 


Industrial Composite 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers (1949=100)@) 








Index Numbers (1949=100) 





Average — Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average Wealthy 
y T - 
Employ- |Aggregate ene Ware Employ- | Aggregate Ma Weer 
ment Payrolls pi Mee oe ment Payrolls aes ane 
an Salaries and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
NT gests dreec) SACI > AES Se 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
LODO ae ener tie teenies oi 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 Voder7 66.71 
LOD TEP: ae Cote ode tite es 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
EQOG Re Ree ie hte e tea Wee, ss 4 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
BY sca ae) aetna L907 205.7 171.0 73.47 aT 193.3 172.5 75. 84 
1960 
INUICUSt RE celeste ace: 12301 291.0 176.8 75.94 All ef 199.7 176.5 77.62 
Nepterpere... 2... feeds. 52 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
WctoObermn ee oo). . teste. s oe 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
INovembene. + sa. taste . os 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
Deca Dberts,. sas. desde... 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 177.2 77.92 
1961 
VENUAT Yew oo tec es Bebe. «.« 111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
He Drilaby wey ne ce otitis... 111.0 202.5 181.1 77.80 104.6 193.5 182.5 80.24 
iMarchowiaes = cb acietcattl. 8% et 202.3 180.7 77.64 104.9 194.4 182.8 80.36 
TaN) a eri ne See Ae Ne aa 112.6 206.3 181.8 78.12 105.4 196.7 184.1 80.95 
Mays: eee ol. habe... Wee 214.6 181.6 78.00 108.4 201.8 183.6 80.72 
UNGge ee et. Pees: 121.3 223.6 182.8 78.55 111.2 208.1 184.6 81.17 
DULY SRO ueNee, ict ce to 5 122.5 225.1 182.1 78.24 110.9 205.6 182.7 80.34 
PAUgUSt ie Goh oUF 8... 123.9 226.8 182.1 78.22 112.9 209.4 182.8 80.37 
Sa Se 8 Os ee EE a ee ee eee eee ee 


@) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 
* Revised. 
t+ Preliminary. 





Conciliation Proceedings 

(Continued from page 1151) 
S. E. Dinsdale and Paul Siren, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


Disputes Lapsed 


1. Hill The Mover (Canada) Ltd. (Vic- 
toria Terminal) Victoria, B.C., and Local 
885 of the International Brotherhood of 
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Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., June, p. 569). 

2. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association (L.G., 
March, p. 257). 


3. Radio Station CHVC, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (L.G., 
April, p. 370). 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 





(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


i et ee SE eS ee SS ee eee ee 



































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area SSS 

July June July July June July 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

$ $ $ 
INP aie niVel niet sl tad 8 LoS 6 one cho opera mec 148.9 142.4 145.9 72.06 72.06 68.11 
Prince Wdward Islamd a1. cee eee eee etenetere => ereretan= 144.0 146.5 147.1 56. 60 7.00 DOvoL 
Nova, Scotiattie sant 1. motte eet oeenaheine Geile are oie ieronerd 102.2 97.6 99.6 64.45 64.56 63.55 
New Bruns wicles coc: foto c oe re ee eee Metre K 112.2 108.5 106.1 62.74 63.06 63.50 
Quechee. |. HMM bec ia wise a ee ate nonsense 122.8 PA Gs 122.1 75.39 75.45 73.48 
Ontario. < SR eee ee re i eed = teeta 120.4 120.8 119.8 81.63 81.85 78.93 
Mariitoba.. Bate). Scttrtucte oboe ceca ates Geente aes 115.6 113.4 115.9 ah Dag 74.04 aeoo 
Gaclcatehewantia. ofits. ck ct mee aces oo oer eenehe etter Ns 132.9 130.7 134.4 75.29 75.28 73.04 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 163.8 161.9 164.4 80.71 80.93 79.16 
British Columbia (including Yukon)............++++-- 118.6 116.0 120.3 84. 80 85.77 83.48 
@anad a Seaonk nde eae oe Oe ccna a4 122.4 121.3 121.9 78.30 78.55 76.28 

Urban Areas 
Set tan’ Sack ha. ss ticle ly ola stance ote Mietehe co sp eon atthe fare 144.1 1is826 143.0 58. 66 59.56 56.44 
SRiTeliNeN ea Ans uae Gaui babbosa in 36,3 ; See Mee oes 88.3 84.8 96.0 (Goo 76.08 74.13 
PbS ipa: 5) RS ac elec Glen ve Sisley cade Bees: or aerator et <8 Z3e2 120.6 Ni 65. 46 65.46 63.10 
Monieton Qe ccick cee tee ke. wn tenor over d emanenevene toners 108.9 107.5 101.7 61.10 G1 ld 59.43 
Satin. JOH vecc aebtewc fe ari ee Ee ee ee ERC commis 107.0 104.5 104.8 61.33 62.78 63.07 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere........-..-cecenedeorscs sees 15.3 113.4 123.4 98.92 95.75 94.68 
(Oiitloet ee POEM hoGHe qscec ssca6.5.5 0006 acc.o.ooh door TLSe6 115.8 114.3 66.55 67.04 64.39 
Sher broOlkce hs Ra hance hehe blac sles temas oe eapetneaat = focarg 105.1 102.2 102.6 65.50 65.88 GsRot 
Shawintoantsnet. 1c foetes ei. stile met Rate. exe chee atarrsters rerels 107.5 103.5 111.5 87.26 86.18 84.97 
PhreewRiviers ssa. mmect one SAE ca Saeed IW eae 115.4 114.9 eee (Osa 70.58 
iDhgmemaavevntervalllees | PRE han soo anmbeccchoousnsuwoben 76.4 1629 Gots 62.30 62.26 61.39 
Montreal, ...<ccn« seat oben Cone a eee Pe tenneeys ee 124.3 12520 124.0 77.24 77.48 (GS 
Ottawa Hulse . ete kes cee ae es eee nrc 130.6 130.2 128.3 73.96 73.74 (ileen 
Kinestonn. ancehs. ste ae ete bie eer iete ty = aetonenaah rarer 123.6 1235.0 115.0 76.69 76.11 73.87 
Peter Dorousliowe, .1. a. eter: oat: eee eee co 90.8 96.7 96.2 86.38 85.39 83.89 
GB HWS. ©. MRD oscic Lissa Erte pegs ooh RU IErat rns ion teeeaeees 115.6 173.9 125.4 91.50 91.67 87.06 
Toronto ct We ete ce cies Wise ne 0 on Ee Tote aeeks 132.0 132.8 129.7 82.54 82.36 79.66 
Hanailton:, Ay Bde sve baat eiee: Soe ee eee 109.8 HO. 11216 87.94 87.52 84.23 
St Mat STIMES TS « oc sm oo breeetbencs =fyaietteeae ns ceased 109.9 108.8 102.6 88.21 89.52 85.73 
Niagara Pallsitt 2.3... cemic br cevety eet tae rsa erieiers NOS e0 100.7 MG 79.49 86.05 Coe UL 
Bramthord oo ok ones eae Tecate ieee ee eae ere 83.2 82.3 Ula 74.06 74.20 10.12 
GSTs) cipher one SSG sb UA wonbice 122.0 sent 120.6 ome 73.42 70.95 
Galtier he eds CE eee 106.8 107.8 118.4 70.68 71.02 69.39 
Katielvemer’.. 604s so... io « ea ERE SR reece 123.4 124.1 119.3 74.46 74.86 72.85 
Sudbury. fel. SUV os At. eee 149.6 148. 4 148.0 92.91 91.70 89.86 
A ioah can) eee een TERA eR te naa ase 94.0 93.9 95.6 10.39 70.20 67.56 
TOMO... << oe caue-oyh « ve vielousitiele chee CuI eee ere eres IEPA ede bao 75.06 75.00 72.98 
GTA, By coi scerteeea «are Sole OS CAE CI oe ae 134.6 128.6 128.1 100.90 101.23 97.84 
pti l(6) eee eR ee: Cooder oo uot D. 68.2 74.6 65.5 86.69 89.02 83.97 
Sault Ste. Marie......... Snptote cli: Renton ee oe 146.9 143.7 143.0 99.04 98.26 94,27 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthurs, se... eee ee erecta 116.9 114.3 li 7pak 81.65 80.73 79.48 
A siitolalth ote sone eR Meee rete or. cena rac. cd pam d nano 113.4 113.0 Ae? end Mlnon 69.67 
FROG AN . Siw dee «o0ds aimee gee saree Ree ee eee 14055 141.5 ist? (aeot 73.07 69.59 
Saskatoon, 5.5 sas.s.<dapea ent ie cetere ole weet ee tet oma 149.2 147.6 146.4 70.01 70.38 68.43 
Bidmonton). 2:4 dsas ces ke ork Oe eee eae 197.3 195.9 194.6 75.14 75.64 73.92 
Call at 9c ccc cietsc avs nlahstars Shoo a tne OCR ee one erent eyecare 175.8 eileds 179.3 76.66 77.42 75.19 
VANCOUVER. 07 05 cos anteinaeak orice aimee teers tre 115.6 113.6 116.9 84.20 84.11 81.97 
Victorias con £4 beak cr hg ge ee Or ee ere alate 7 110.2 11204 771.22 77.49 75.07 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


















































Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
July June July July June July 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
PUG od cs MBE «cid. ss 3nd. ids. tule gedes 120.8 119.7 123.3 94.36 95.49 92.58 
I ietenlGiaewlallh Vee oe SSIS MERI ce Rae eee LoL eae ae 136.1 135.2 139.7 96.13 98.18 94.21 
OLCLimre pea Pneysgeoerayeeastbo-avave-cvorererceoea vert cretorerererencranstra brane 72.8 72.8 74.5 76.63 78.53 74.43 
Winrermnetuleee st o8. 5 2 Mots ctiodenes ccccaamae 195.0 193.4 200.6 102.91 105.07 101.05 
TOTO cals <0 Se CRO ERE aI ce Beemer nati 7 Ge 84.7 84.0 91.6 97.19 97.15 94. 46 
ee ERD de ss Bids. cde oh hiss Robes 42.0 40.6 49.3 74.05 (d402 72.72 
Oilandenaatra lease. 2s. oc chee soe chet 268.4 270.9 273.8 UIQ a7 112.51 111.32 
Monee tale peek ects: PRC e cet. oc ER. bthine 157.2 15353 141.5 83.05 82.16 81.73 
Manutacturinge) (7 .4.5..8802) 55.5.0 5.20.. ake 110.8 111.2 110.2 80.34 81.16 78.18 
ID galas (eye Kgs ciple EEE ROE eee eee Bite 111.4 Wy) 111.9 86.68 87.42 83.72 
Won-duraplecoods. 45... a8. 8a.cct.. ch cth es coh. 110.2 109.1 108.8 74.97 75.70 73.39 
I GOURANGRDEVCLORES hohe. d,s doesked cena orsec Goh 12572 119.0 123.5 70.35 i220 69.38 
Meat OLOCUCES Ss rahas «1 hdc oe fica es ae ot 140.0 13qho 142.8 80.03 84.25 78.91 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... iltjiley? 96.1 144.2 56.07 64.07 56.26 
ranch proguctse po. ee 8. 08... ee. ak. 104.0 102.8 104.8 79.51 79.43 76.09 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.8 igs 114.1 68.08 69.25 66.50 
Misinled anedemait [iquorsh | ...2)...0ecbe«. o-bs- 103.4 102.6 103.3 98.51 98.56 95.73 
Tobacco and tobacco products...................-- 80.9 81.9 78.6 83.22 82.36 81.35 
IMO DErPrOGUGESE es te). ohicie kee co oe bcs oak os 99.6 100.3 98.8 82.63 84.00 80.11 
PCa LemDLOCUCUS MER sat tyaiteie ae 1ene cnet es as dak ae 87.8 87.2 83.1 54.04 54.27 52.26 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-- 95.1 94.6 91.2 52.00 Hibe 50.25 
Textile products (except clothing).................- dhol 78.5 Ono 63.62 64.40 61.79 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 70.8 70.6 68.3 59.39 61.62 56. 87 
Winollentgoods.rr ee cs ccs cote ine tne ec ceesaeeau 6250 62.6 62.9 60.52 61.12 59.34 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............000c000% 83.6 84.1 83.5 70.51 70.02 68. 87 
Clouninoa(Gexttlerind 100) jot ose cats es eeu cass ce 88. 4 89.5 87.4 50.09 49.86 48.43 
INIGISICLOU ERIE: Rete tNs Pree. eee eet keel Le 89.3 91.6 88.4 48.41 48.32 46.49 
WOmMensrelOuliinio meter: Mucicee ated Gace asacncaata eo 96.2 96.2 93.0 51.99 50.70 50.31 
TST SA OYELG aeons, GR ORO Oe erat Eee 70.2 70.3 69.2 50.61 50.03 48.11 
NWOOCEDLOCUCHS MMMEEe te eae nescence oo nee dae 9. 110.8 109.3 109.2 69.33 69.85 67.34 
SaweanGuplamimosrmullSienecs ces citen. 4c neds > a LEO) 114.7 112.6 71.09 CLs 69.10 
LUMEN CEC Meee Ae SS oe tee res wardaisias 109.8 109.7 111.0 67.70 67.66 65.59 
Ouher wooed products eye c cde cs nos dane celeeids ese 82.5 82.5 89.7 61.37 62.37 61.00 
PADCEADEOUUCES weet a tek wit Ad Aero da Goel. wurde... sone ays 128.0 WATS 128.2 94.68 94.91 92.93 
Rulpeandspaper Title eee te ee. ee, 129.9 128.7 kG 101.78 102.16 1C0. 26 
Otherpaper products, .. Mee eae he at ae. Le aoc 123.5 124.0 121.4 ideals 77.29 74.27 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 123.4 124.5 123.2 87.63 87.63 84.76 
Irontanc steel products... wa. -tedtete cherie kine<. oe 105.0 105.4 107.0 92.39 92.46 88.79 
ASTICULDULAL IM PLCMENUS cc) vices sree ce ¢ sehr danas 64.2 67.9 67.3 91.75 93.64 91.46 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 149.6 149.5 168.0 92.07 93.79 89.39 
Hardware and VOOlte ts. (moaslae ote. ce sso gee ae 99.6 100. 4 97.9 81.78 82.15 79.54 
Heating and cooking appliances.................-. 97.6 97.5 97.8 78.97 TY 76.24 
ATOMICHSUIN GR | eet es eet Ake. |. a. sista stdeversd, oo 5 > 90.6 91.4 89.0 88.28 88.17 83.69 
DEAGMITEr yen GUSUTIALS wetaeea ee «ahs s aRiieean Sees 116.3 105.2 117.9 87.96 88. 42 85.70 
EMiinary ION and Succ menaay.. 1 debibighindos. a 122.2 120.5 121.4 106.59 106.03 99.91 
MNneetHNIS tale DFOUUCUS iin. sc cclaclticels aie eee ortehane 107.7 109.7 iia 92.01 91.95 90. 60 
WATS ANG HWAPE PTOCUCUS 6 ccc cook 2 oe asyelen ovseters ane 111.8 LGB ss 115.8 94.67 94.22 87.77 
MATS PORpULIOM COUlDIMCM bar c. sc ea te ve cls ca «2 ete as 97.8 106.9 94.7 90.92 92.45 87.57 
PUIPCrAnrANG Darice mere. Mia. sts cen eee « «ade bm: 253.8 258.2 236.6 94.38 95.29 91.67 
AM RaNGTR WELTON A oe. oe. acho Igor EOI See Oe ee 68.1 105.3 67.5 106. 41 103. 85 98.04 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories...........-. 102.2 102.9 87.5 87.52 90.46 83.76 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 58.6 55.2 Gane 85.44 83.97 80.78 
Shipbouldine and Trepairines si cock. scpis oe. + doko 128.9 130.7 124.9 81.49 83.55 84.41 
Nigneterrous Teta ls prog@ucts so... : ese ns <scu ts 2 oes oc 123.3 126.5 131.8 93.06 93.33 90.50 
JA luau an qiugaly si qOXON I LOLC) eemeeeiiranioei cian ARE Oe 141.2 141.2 147.3 89.81 89.13 85.34 
BRASS amd COPPer TO CUCUBS A. select ais + seule +a Ba 103.4 103. 4 102.7 88.98 89.48 86. 26 
PS LAN TNC Te LINN Prat. he clone Mee cs sheets oe < roreral 141.4 147.4 157.0 101 01 101.08 98.31 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................--- 133.2 13850 133.4 87.73 88.17 84.38 
Heavy electrical machinery.................++-- 101.5 100.7 106.5 95.20 95.72 93.16 
Telecommunication equipment...............-+- 226.4 228.7 215.8 86 20 86.45 81 36 
Non-metallic mineral products................---- 146.1 146.0 147.9 84 76 85.71 81.17 
Clays OrOGucuseee seer ets cs ce kulectee t eelhebe. « 94.4 92.1 92.2 76.98 79.20 75 02 
Gilasstin dec lASsrOGUCUS. aia. set else Me wie eel se 15oae 160.3 155.6 78.93 80.47 74.63 
Products of petroleum and coal.................+:: 139.6 140.2 140.6 116.38 116. 78 115. 62 
Petroleum refining and products..............--- 142.3 142.9 143.7 LT. be 117.59 116.53 
Oiemuical*producis ee ee tes ano. oe cetyl. © Wale. 133.0 teen 134.5 94.44 94.78 91.36 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 119.0 120.9 116.4 83.39 82.69 80. 49 
CIC mal ka lista Salosl sae uleist <siaspelsy «6 ateds exe 159.8 158.3 164.6 106.06 106. 47 101.70 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 138.9 139.0 130.0 70.70 71.40 69.59 
COMSEPUCELION rte ee terres gate solace sce sais shone 142.4 134.3 144.5 84.08 88.26 83.17 
Building and general engineering..........-.--++++> 134.5 VATA 140.1 91.72 89.92 89 40 
1 1 vom 155.5 145.5 151.7 73.03 73.47 (OMe 
Highways, bridges and streets...............- 

Electric and motor transportation..........-++-+-- 135.8 138.0 133.2 83.10 83.68 81.44 
SErviCe re, er re cei | hieleisele’else sloiebe cage 156.3 ee hk ; A La . is ei 2 

Hipte Stanckrestauramtsen see cls cols sslelclslelss iets sips 139.3 Ti. , ? ; 40). 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............--+ 125.6 126.1 115.6 48.32 48. 89 46.07 
Industrial composite. ............. 0.66 e scene eee es 122.4 121.3 121.9 78.30 78.55 76.28 
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bles C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They rolite only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

ae July June July July June July 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

ab ) |) vant | ir re se rer ae i ts a 
Newtfoundlandec. . oom sansa tue ets eter 42.5 44.1 42.8 1.54 1.53 1.51 
Nova Scotia isc .fc seeder «tetas eae: 41.1 42.3 41.5 1.59 1.57 1.54 
New Brunswick... (fa. es «ls de series 40.7 43.7 42.4 1.54 1.46 1.53 
Quebee 8 Weekes shaker tee sa daceorernae 41.4 41.7 41.3 1.65 1.65 1.61 
Ontario, }, eee oo. ce eet oo dn eee 40.6 40.9 40.5 1.92 1.93 1.86 
Manitoba, sehee sss om ndeenele.s Acweaeein 40.2 40.3 40.3 1.73 1.74 1.68 
Saskatchewan s 5 ieicsoe «tae a older ceeeteteas 38.6 39.6 39.3 1.96 1.96 1.89 
Alberta): ? RPbe..c tcmetnes «teeter & 39.8 40.1 40.3 1.95 1.96 1.89 
British’ Colum pral@) 5, < Siycetea. facie e cies oraz 37.9 37.5 2.19 2.22 2.17 





“) Includes Northwest Territories. 
@) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


: Hours Average Average ie 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949-100) 
Per week Earnings Wages Corrent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 

Monthly Average 1955.42 .ets...hac ve (seca 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

Monthly Average 1956.4 .pe<< - bik ae eee eerie 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

Monthly Awerage 1957 an).es..<- boc Jee on dele monet 40,4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthly 7A verage 1958 sae eae peee a ae eee 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127 4 

Monthly Average 1959.25 sise.cu bodes te Cena 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

1960 Auguste... 5 Reon. eae eee eae eee 40.5 1.76 71.46 idles 133.3 
September.) weap yore ste eae en 40.9 Neiis (2.381 173.4 134.0 
Octoben cc. hanes cae eee eeeeeeme 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
November)... ge cteiscdeashaee «eee 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 
December.) . estes ache eo ae os aD 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

$96] JanuaTyin:, issn eek eae Eee 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 
Bebruany. face sepeuntecteree ae ee eee ee 40,4 1.82 72.40 175.9 136.2 
Ma nehin. viehcuttoaeemectic amen cue meee 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 
Ap giles cg aachts pene. eae oe eee 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 
Ma Yio ares ons-cconte aes oboe areas fe eee 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 
JUNO) «2 a.g)e arose tle few eerie Ae ee ee 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 
July eds slikaae Gace ee eee 40.6 1.82 73.95 LWAPER 137.3 
AUSUS tiles: «bs aoe am ee dos ae oe ee 40.8 1.82 74,23 177.8 137.8 


ee ire Lees bevlenibiies 

Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page ii. 


* Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Hours 
Industry nein aes Loe atria te ha 

July ; June | July 

1961 1961 1960 

no. no. no. 
Mining tok antler iiwel..sey sass +c ss 41.7 | 42.2| 41.3 
Methlhiminine Me tisheeet shor reeves setae seoes 41.6 42.5 | 41.0 
(0) te re RS yo. 00 2 See GeO oe i eens SERS ei 41.3 43.1 40.8 
Othermmetalveesc reer ccs eee Vet ee Sa eee ees 41.7 42.3 41.0 
JOT GIR tac - gach eae GE DOO eS Goer Arar 41.0} 41.4] 41.1 
ind) ey aaa te cee See 41.5 | 41.2] 40.9 
Oilfand maturallizas: |. (aie ss wc.» dvetdes « 40.1} 41.6 | 41.7 
INGHSIICtH IO RMM eA cou f..fncctiee ossle sctetadets « 42.7 | 41.9] 42.8 
Maniitacturimgg.oe....05 >see ct oes oat octane « 40.6 | 41.0] 40.6 
IDUTA DIC /FOOUKE We de sieves RUA Neto. cicove Actelejalelee 40.9} 41.3 | 40.7 
Won-durablereoods....... 02 Gk...) . daa. 40.4} 40.8] 40.5 
HOOUUANGIDE VELA PEs ce occ cies cneciets eels << a16's 41.1} 42.2) 41.9 
IMerG PEOGUCES Mh. ca. teh sttias aicieie Shtttackts « 40.3 | 42.2 | 40.7 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 41.3 | 39.4] 43.4 
Giraan ttl lpro GUCLs!s tite flee. «+ ol. c sterelsetens « 42°3°| 942.7 | 42:5 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.3 AB aaa ec 
PDS TIME IGMOESE cs o-feteectekis s «ot. selerejetarels 39.6 | 41.4] 40.5 
IVE SHG ETCUIOLA Mg ere ec 5 . cere eatelthe 1+ cts clavelene patel 41.7} 41.1] 41.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........-.+--- 39.7 | 39.7 | 41.6 
UCL PROCUCHSHeA tac «Piet IIe = win = Heleteustots 40.6 | 41.4} 40.0 
Wea OMET DEO CUCEB st, oRtete sete ore cols aeteteishete:« 40.2 | 40.2 | 39.4 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.7 | 40.0 | 39.4 
Opher leather products ses. cis «ace « detec. 39.2 | 40.5 | 39.2 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.4} 42.11 41.3 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 39.3 | 40.5 | 38.7 
WOO enh OGOUS AGE ...24.s ofits ole & +o ole cleletoha terns AQT, 1AS.7 i) wae 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............-.. 43.0} 42.7} 42.6 
Clotbinontextile and 1Ul)sc scsn ee cike ce cele ses: 37.9 | 380} 37.5 
IWlerissiel UMaine series osisicteicis1sielereis @ aselo\eloeieis)« (Saha RRA One) 
IWomlenisiClObbing=. vs sjceei- acronis cies selelslonie B67 A Conse tore 
RTE RS OOS ie triste sks uelekausisis olerelistess/sie’s/ orale ose ase 40.7 40.9 40.2 
SV COCMDEOUUCUSM acces aetecin ia sis ei cloeiels) sere AY oo ato | 40: 
Saw, and planing mills... 5... ....ecc00-s+s+0- 40.8; 41.0] 39.9 
iD)» 4 Reg aa Se Goes eeno codons 42.5 | 42.7 | 42.4 
O\EhermwOOd Products aaceciicrei sci ei '« elalstels's 42.1 42.8} 42.1 
MEER LOU ICUS amen aiieleieiers eicisi oa asiorsteliel ele" =] ia sit = Alea Alea | esl? 
1Biilliay anos lygyayay iaep Ile Ooo Nou anobooO obs Gor 41.3} 41.4] 42.0 
Other paper products............+-22+eeee0> 41.6] 41.5 | 40.9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38.8 | 39.2} 39.2 
“Tron and steel productS..... «ace. secee ens csc. 40.9} 41.1] 40.9 
Agricultural implements...........++++-+++- 38.3 40.1 41.0 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 39.4} 41.0] 41.0 
Hardware and tools... ........-.:0eeseneese A1.9 | 42.2 | 40.9 
Heating and cooking appliances...........-- 40.5 | 40.5 | 39.6 
TPOnVCaScluls sa conic aeincieaiy ence eon a> 41.5} 41.8] 40.5 
Machinery industrially ssc... «cles «(0-9 403) 14.8) 4.8 
Primary,inon andi steel ja.c<c.c0++s0ss-2-2---- 40.3 | 40.2} 40.0 
Sheet metal products..............eeeeeseeee 41.7 | 41.9 41.9 
Wire and wire products..........--.00c+-++6:- AD 2 Adee, a0. 
*Transportation equipment.........-+-++--++:: 39.9 | 40.8; 40.0 
PAincrartiandipartSe. ss aetren sce e ees = ir Avo de | Aleve (4026 
IM@tamvelniClestnas ace deeciise sets esc oll 39.6} 41.7 | 37.0 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........- 38.8 | 40.5 | 39.1 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 40.3 | 39.4] 39.9 
Shipbuilding and repairing............+--++- 39.1} 40.0] 41.6 
*Non-ferrous metal products........-+--++-+++> 40.6 | 40.6} 40.7 
Aluminun? products. .....6..s.06c0essscccee 43.0 | 41.6] 42.0 
Brass and copper products.......-.+++++99°> AlpGullie 41.6 | 41.3 
Smelting and refining...........+-+---seee0 39.8] 40.0] 40.3 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...........--- 40.8 | 41.0] 40.1 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment] 41.2 AN eZee AO oad 
Telecommunication equipment........-.+-- 40.8} 40.6 | 39.7 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 

ADEA COSie rete saya tstte te fale lel sis ieVelsyefa/nye\als 21 39.4 40.1 40.0 
Wamnerandicablen ies csmce ies ase estates sjee1s 43.0] 438.4] 40.9 
Miscellaneous electrical products.........+-- 40.1 40.6 | 39.7 
*Non-metallic mineral products.........-+-++-: 42.9 | 48.7] 42.5 
CHE RY TOROGIMGEL, a henono. cdaseeodna: cooacoaGmdG 42.5} 43.8] 41.9 
Glass and glass products.........-.+s++++:> 39.9 | 41.0] 39.4 
Products of petroleum and coal.........-.++:: 41.3 41.5 41.1 
@hemical/ products: .... acess surr-s>- ross 40,8.) 41.2 40.8 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.8 | 40.1 40.2 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........-. aes as 40.9 | 41.2] 40.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ AIM rade 40. 9 
Constractlomie sae ee ae less 42.3 | 41.9 | 42.7 
Building and general engineering.......---+-+- 41.9 | 41.1] 41.7 
Highways, bridges and streets........-+++++- 43.0] 48.3 | 44.5 
Electric and motor transportation........+-+- 43.3 | 43.8] 44.0 
SL ee ann oO enn ATE CC Oe cop cm OOmOGOIG 38.9 39.0 39.0 
Hotels and restaurants.........--.++++2ese09: 39.1 | 39.0] 39.2 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......----- 39.7! 40.0! 39.4 


Average Weekly 


























Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
July | June | July | July | June | July 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ $ $ $ 

2.10 | 2.12 | 2.08 | 87.62 | 89.39 | 86.05 
2.18 2.20 2.18 | 90.73 | 93.47 9.12 
1.70 1.69 1.68 | 70.26 | 72.91 | 68.63 
2.36 2.39 2.36 | 98.44 |101.26 | 97.01 
1.98 1.99 1.96 | 81.27 | 82.20 | 80.57 
1.74 1.78 1.74 | 72.40 | 71.98 | 71.09 
2.36 2.02 2.33 | 94.67 | 96.68 | 97.18 
1.92 1.92 1.86 | 82.06 | 80.63 | 79.87 
1.82 1.83 1.77 | 73.99 | 75.02 | 72.01 
1.98 1.99 1.92 } 81.03 | 82.04 | 77.95 
1.68 1.68 1.64 | 67.78 | 68.58 | 66.64 
1.57 1.59 1.54 | 64.68 | 66.98 | 64.60 
1.88 1.91 1.84 | 75.83 | 80.55 | 75.03 
1.21 1.39 1.20 | 50.08 | 54.62 | 51.99 
ils ’e! 1.75 1.72 175.25: |Pi4e(GolMio. 22 
1.49 1.50 1.46 | 63.11 | 64.95 | 61.82 
2.04 2.08 2.02 | 80.93 | 85.85 | 81.76 
2.36 2.35 2.22 | 98.48 | 96.61 | 91.10 
1.94 1.94 1.84 | 77.26 | 76.92 | 76.41 
1.88 1.89 1.85 | 76.39 | 78.37 | 74.10 
1.23 1.24 1.20 | 49.38 | 49.91 | 47.38 
1.18 1.18 1.16 | 47.91 | 47.40 | 45.85 
1.34 od 1.30 | (52.73 | 55.65 || 51.02 
1.37 ead 1.33 | 56.68 | 57.78 | 55.09 
1.40 1.41 1.34 | 54.95 | 57.21 | 52.01 
1.28 1.29 1.25 | 54.81 | 56.19 | 54.51 
1.45 1.46 1.44 | 62.49 | 62.17 | 61.21 
1.18 ie ates 1.15 | 44.86 | 44.62 | 42.98 
Aa ly ule 1.15 | 48.65 | 438.72 | 41.99 
ile ar 1.24 1.22 | 46.60 | 45.02 | 44.27 
1.10 1.10 1.07 | 44.98 | 45.05 | 42.85 
1.60 1.60 1.57 | 66.21 | 66.65 | 63.80 
1.69 1.70 1.66 | 69.05 | 69.61 | 66.30 
1.48 1.47 1.44 | 62.71 | 62.64 | 61.09 
1.34 1.34 1.33 | 56.35 | 57.53 | 55.94 
2.16 2.15 2.10 | 89.21 | 88.94 | 87.51 
2.32 2.31 2.25 | 95.91 | 95.61 | 94.54 
10 All 1.65 | 70.70 | 70.86 | 67.43 
2.22 | 2.227)" 2216 | 86.383 | 86.92 | 84.40 
2.15 2.14 2.06 | 87.93 | 87.90 | 84.37 
2.17 2.16 2.07 | 83.27 | 86.38 | 84.86 
2.12 2.10 2.05 | 93.43 | 86.13 | 84.138 
1°79) 179M deSe onl 4s lion O48 neenOo 
1.80 1.80 1.77 | 73.06 | 73.10 | 69.98 
2.02 2.01 1.95 | 84.00 | 83.99 | 79.14 
1.98 1.98 1.92 | 81.92 | 82.55 | 80.19 
2.55 2.54 2.40 |102.91 |101.88 | 96.12 
2.13 | 2.10} 2.07 | 88.84 | 88.18 | 86.92 
2.13 2.12 2.00 | 89.67 | 89.57 | 81.15 
2.11 2.13 2.01 | 84.23 | 87.00 | 80.27 
2.11 2.10 2.04 | 86.72 | 87.83 | 82.57 
2.40 2.34 2.25 | 95.06 | 97.60 | 83.21 
2.08 2.09 1.94 | 80.67 | 84.52 | 76.12 
2.07 2.07 1.96 | 83.54 | 81.67 | 78.44 
2.03 2.05 1.98 | 79.46 | 81.97 | 82.27 
2.15 2.16 2.10 | 87.21 | 87.56 | 85.19 
1.91 1.90 1.82 | 82.12 | 78.84 | 76.60 
2.02 2.02 1.97 | 84.04 | 84.27 | 81.28 
2.38 2.39 2.31 | 94.75 | 95.40 | 93.02 
1.89 1.88 TSA 704 Neti 1S io. o0 
2.08 | 2.08 | 2.07 | 85.64 | 85.71 | 84.39 | 
1.73 1.73 1.65 | 70.77 | 70.23 | 65.69 
1.91 1.91 1.91 | 75.41 | 76.64 | 76.19 
yaaa | 2.08 2.01 | 90.76 | 90.49 | 82.22 
1.80 1.79 1.73 | 72.13 || 72.59 | 68:72 
1.86 1.86 1.79 | 79.67 | 81.38 | 76.13 
1.68 1.69 1.65 | 71.55 | 74.13 | 69.06 
1.86 1.87 1.77 | 74.25 | 76.59 | 69.74 
2207) 2.57 2.51 1105.96 |106.69 |103.2 
2.03 2.03 1.99 | 82.96 | 83.64 | 81.36 
1.54 1.54 1.49 | 61.33 | 61.84 | 60.08 
2.35 2.33 2.26 | 95.96 | 96.07 | 92.47 
1.50 1.51 1.48 | 61.46 | 62.15 | 60.56 
1.95 1.94 1.93 | 82.50 | 81.47 | 82.21 
2.14 Zale 2.10 | 89.45 | 87.31 | 87.64 
1.64 1.65 1.64 | 70.50 } 71.48 | 72.88 
1.89 1.90 1.84 | 82.01 | 83.12 | 80.67 
1.04 1.06 1.03 | 40.62 | 41.14 | 39.98 
1.01 1.02 0.99 | 39.40 | 39.93 | 38.93 
1.02 1.03 1.00 ! 40.71 | 41.07 | 39.23 


_ Laundries and dry cleaning plants.....-.----) 00.0 0 URN NNN 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on two statistical reports of the National Employment 
Service. These reports serve different operational purposes and, therefore, the data are 


not necessarily identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


























Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
November JF 1905 einem aemeeme ote 24, 268 14,665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
Noverber se 1056s aaceeee eee ee 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
Novenmiber Selo. tance: . coments ete 9,751 11,046 20,797 218, 449 86,581 305 , 030 
November Wp lG5 Sone.) a>. cease 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255, 451 115, 71 371,162 
November 1, 1959. Miia. a.memate ote 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107, 407 Blsn2an 
November Wl} 1960 e.2..- ectten a. bee 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405, 739 
December Hl) [O60 F8ad- . deen. see 15, 9382 10,799 26, 731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 
January I} LOG1 U.S... 1 Bees ct 9, 859 7,996 17, 855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
Hebruary | 1061 gees . Aone arate 8, 866 8,377 17, 243 668,766 185,972 854,738 
March I OGL Seiden a te 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
April US 1961 fA. k ed ee 9,927 11,387 21,314 683,034 180, 982 864,016 
May TE LOG Liens sto a tec 14,098 - 13, 802 27,900 594, 904 172, 884 767,788 
June PP LOG L. eaeos soe decane 17,078 17, 208 34, 286 418,218 151, 61 569, 829 
July LS LOG 1, Wie tendo ateatie «ae 15, 103 16,445 31,548 268 , 284 125, 447 393,731 
August ee LOG L.. Saruhan: de aehctsn eee 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364, 009 
September d? 10610... 4-2meee sae 14, 963 17, 850 82,813 216, 245r 104,695 820, 940r 
October LF LOG LONE ae Stes tess trot 14, 645 17,066 alle male 216,358 101, 260 317,618 
November He 1961. Fae ote 12, 936 14,979 27,915 249, 228 107, 697 356, 925 


—_——————————— Eee 


@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
r Revised. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1961(1) 


(Sourcg: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Change from 





























Industr ry 
Nye Male Female Total Rieu September 
31, 1961 30, 1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 25200 270 2,503 + 800 + 1,264 
MOLES ULV Aes ae ook San ase eat ake casi 1,204 5 1,209 — 533 - 552 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 283 28 311 _ 19 ~ 219 
IVE obec Migr CAMA AN cosh. c Peet oot wc das MEE icicles 167 10 177 _ 32 _ 130 
Buelaserd cis... Se GCE an at ORD. 66 10 7 | + 9 | — 89 
IN On Meta METI i te.. oes oe sure bo ears seve nae 16 3 19 _ 6 = 4 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 13 1 14 — 2 + 8 
FFHOSDOCUILE MO bnicc lochs | Soteltes ci aatcd Set Meade » 21 4 25 4+ 12 — 4 
MareUPacturim eyes |. cap... coos tes ook ose tes ices une 3,482 3,236 6,718 — 1,163 + 1,952 
MOOUStaNd SGVCTHRES 4... «gcse cs sc eds dasa a ss cgimer « 416 841 257 — 1,003 op 420 
Wobaccoand Tobacco Products......:........«.. 5 il 16 — uf + 3 
POO ORR OE TOCUUGUS eared. seem... wh < nes baw ackibn 20 9 29 _ 1 _ 4 
Hen DACRE TOCICUS: a. 4. oe oite «1 haa e aaa re chs 69 215 284 _ 28 + 142 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 101 131 232 + 12 + 86 
rae rane ten mle And Pury oo... dea ds oe ene hs 171 1,193 1,364 + 12 + 426 
VOC CMErOGUNCUS tet tt . CW cw. sc cidce eds nas vdeee 346 99 44 -+- 29 + 142 
HPA EC EMO CINCES rc A. a Met cscs Me siciccscsiees 152 68 220 - 64 a je 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 146 126 272 + 15 + 116 
irontandssteel Producta geen. os. 04 <chaa.sentocwe 663 123 786 _ 60 a 265 
eransportation Hquipment:.)....<).o01s.-..-.25 534 48 582 ne + 218 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products....................- 129 41 170 — 190 0 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 277 13 407 + 21 — 113 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................- 76 18 94 a 16 0 
Products of Petroleum and Goal.......0......<.-> 30 ii 37 = 2 + 7 
Sireniteal eroduetsc: 42.2 saver ccc ct ote es sabes 179 66 245 0 a 10 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 168 110 27 - 33 + 80 
CU OTISUEE CEO NIM ahs hs techs ao si stasis «ecg aaa ves 1,569 78 1,647 _ 1 a 290 
GenersliConpracuors. 4. uddatt+.cnsdos nets eos: 944 50 994 _ 40 oe 171 
ppecialvirade Contractorsytd..02..¢sce 0s eee ness 625 28 653 + 39 + 119 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 542 204 746 — 170 — 53 
BEM NSMORUALIONY ts thst Miwon sc oa < dte Malpas eiecee + Sie 86 459 — 141 + 3 
UOLADErL SR cas le. He Paa Rs conde Cee tees os cees 24 16 40 — 2 aa 12 
COLCA ee ee wt cee rar ore 145 102 247 _ Mil — 68 
Public Utility Operation........................... 86 19 105 — 96 + 44 
TNE Bo suc: ne SR SS OO DEER Or eee en ee 2,604 2,898 5,902 + 736 + 1,652 
VNSET WLeccien | COMPRES net See irer ere eos einsa vaste re ciieis weamies 797 456 A 4533} — 38 + 369 
GINDUIL, oo ccae cia SES cea RI EIR SCR ee 1,807 2,442 4,249 + 774 + 1,283 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 692 496 1,188 _ 28 + 193 
SCRVICE Perea ltiens arcs ous are eNeteaeks i wks 2,288 9,771 12,059 — 5654 + 1,766 
Communttyzor Public Service. ......¢-...26 65-00 =- 406 2,095 2,501 — 664 + 336 
Gomerinentuoenvy 1Geue ees fe evar ens aie nie siete eieinn. 595 416 1,011 — 17 oo 267 
IRE Miail HO Male ayes qa eeoodse dae Goneeber. oor 111 78 189 — 61 + 72 
EMTISUHESRE SEIN CO ceicireeicie<tieis etna Grab slates tea 539 361 900 + Sif + 204 
| Erevdeya sail le Syeve acta aig Aa, Oe Bp eu eo Caer te Ce cae 637 6, 821 7,458 + 304 + 1,421 
GRAND EFOTAL foi dessacsdcenee: 14,983 17,005 31,988 — 1,028 + 6,837 
() Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1961(1) 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group See — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1,647 1,664 3,0lL 6,410 1,845 8,255 
Clerical Workerss...c.messecee eee ee 1,201 3,036 4,237 14, 433 43 , 239 57,672 
Sales Worker8ccs.... 00 cates demeihe sine serine 1,669 1,292 2,961 6,171 12,454 18,625 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 784 7,478 8,257 25, 202 17,699 42,901 
PEA TMION Sars. c face Hey casero Sacer ice oer AAR we ote svete 24 894 14 968 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 1, 967 184 ial 2,02 221 2,993 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 5, 664 1,887 7,551 90, 697 11,566 102, 263 
Food and kindred products (inel 
CODA ECON. ..teaee east eee 60 27 87 961 313 1,274 
Textiles} iclothing etem see. se seen 162 1,364 1,526 1,454 6,623 8,077 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,262 1 1,263 7,508 94 7,602 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 67 14 81 951 375 1,326 
Leather and leather products........ 61 150 211 682 675 1,357 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 7 1 8 251 17 268 
Metalworking sess 2+ eeeee aceon 851 42 893 13,956 614 14,570 
Bilectricall, ec sae See ete ae 128 65 193 oul 572 2,948 
Transportation equipment........... Ly ea eee 1 598 Be 631 
Mining: )s. Se ee See ee TDL Wee Oe aree ee: 15 1,381 1 1,382 
Constructionsem.ceeen scien nee OTE sl Oe er kc cs. 914 18, 636 3 18,639 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 521 10 531 15, 927 102 16,029 
Communications and public utility... OLS ee ee een 61 622 4 626 
(radetund services. s,s en eae cere 188 163 351 3,683 1,289 4,972 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,125 32 Tair 16,106 632 16,738 
POrement fae ste oa Re 60 16 76 1,801 213 2,014 
JAPPTENDICESS,. 4c cuuorlosdien seen tiene 121 2 123 3, 809 6 8,815 
UnskilledaWorkerss. ace. 40- meee ceo 1,689 1,530 3,219 69,779 14,222 84,001 
Hood and topacco4..21ccmeaseeeene 198 741 939 1,930 3,003 4,933 
Lumber and lumber products........ 68 16 84 6,158 267 6, 425 
Metalworkinge... 1. 4o.Reic os: oonee 83 16 99 5,011 437 5,448 
Constructlone a. sac. : oe ebro © roe ATAD eer ca eke 474 DONA GD S|) aces Megara 29, 462 
Other unskilled workers............. 866 757 1,623 27,218 10,515 37,733 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 14,645 17,066 31,711 216,358 101, 260 317,618 


a ee a ED ESTA Oe 


@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Office Unfilled Vacancies) 
Q) 
Previow ; ia Registrati 
wee oe Sept. 29 Mosth a eel (1) iit _ 
ewfoundlan 1961.” Aug. 31, ear Previou 
d. Sept. ¢ 8 P 
pe ede ee: = oS a eel 196 29, Sept. 2 Month woe 
Greed Fale 000 <i ae : PPh, | Paap re 9 
; rand Falls... eee ts 279 a 1961 Bey 
Dae sins , ee a eS 6 24 5,872 + 
Te del Telit! Ao <cce euch. 293 2 30 17578 6,885 6 
S etown gene SORE T 8) 253 3 50 2,016 , 081 
Nov sera Me vseeeseseseeeeseseres 7 112 3 781 ay B47 
va Scotia... okt. eo See a 516 ‘ 4,264 7 
Amherst titers 568 A 156 920 at 4,213 
Balgewaieess 00 ie 979 a 225 hy 805 
WALT esse sees eerie setae: 36 : 
Halifax.....2.2.sseeeseseseeeeesee 18 48 800 13.831 hie 363 
Invermess...2.+.202+eseeeeeeeeeess 4 12 i 
iL; aa we 90 23 414 14,270 
Lae etitirieeererninisiten 2 532 411 637 504 "443 
Now Giagaw 2000 TIT 278 7 5. 3,881 oe 706 
2 inghill BOW sna evsneeeeeeeseseeeres 18 102 149 . 245 3,401 4,182 
a oentome C20 ae 58 12 99 765 Pet "018 
Te Co lee ean 69 927 363 1035 973 
ydney Mines*.......2.s.2.s.sesse 26 It, |i... 1,172 285 369 
N Lote De aaa i ah “4 20 3a] 3,306 Bar ie 
Meath ee eek), et 24 | ae a 1138 5,364 om 
Bathrat ooccrossscccpnee econ 33 51 719 1,154 3,244 
omubelton ce eee 1,013 95 35 557 616 eter esee 
F Bebe ee 43 Hs 9175 552 930 
ae (icy gen Rea a ae 29 26 pele 5 9R3 619 
eis hd pl alee cnet 4 39 A : 
eee ee 160 26 9 835 103 
ewcastle feitieitititirnisieteees 39 211 390 974 
Neweastle....0.0.2.2ssseseveerees 5 125 56 1,335 
eine astle. ee eeeeseeeseeeeseeeees 301 ee 124 pe 1,164 457 
: é Stephen esteeeeeeeserssrecetees| 0 TO 9 310 201 ] il 241 
oar Phen... ees eseeeveeseseeeee: 165 1 3 4 2,089 9 197 "339 
A eet Me 26 187 2 a "S76 fig? 
SS a eae 12 154 21 780 
lL Bee eens 40 it 11 543 ae 2,186 
~s Meaa ae 7 ana 2 
a. Se eee 9,218 oat 41 ae 178 : 
AVG: erg ee meee 13 “6 7,241 9 = 345 296 
tna Bee a hae 1 12 4,755 97,107 ee 
Buokingham..00000000000000000 ee ee i: 1 1,259 ies 98,810 
es ete “a. ae. 125 921 227 "O1 967 
gan ano Coa ic 9 "3 32 a 360 363 
pate Gopaaty eS Oe ON ee 67 Le 17 639 704 299 
Neel tae eR : 4 98 488 461 ne 
epee m/f a ee 1 ees 145 116 8 488 522 469 
ae. a § wane 106 12 es 1771 493 ae 
[eee ee Me 126 97 245 yee 1,385 
cy tes nee te eee 6 28 0 176 
Gaspé. eos eeeeieeeeeeeteeetrees 69 hs 
ue a ee ac. Fr 6 i: 92 me 1,288 | 
Hull osseseeereseseesseee Heit 36 37 +f 280 oe "300 
icc a eee a me 102 3 367 159 
ce a sae ROE ae 122 44 ae 1,402 ai} 
ik eye spall tae ene & 75 69 99 ae 1 (732 1,411 i 
Dy Tague... sec iieiieeicees ae 16 a 1571 ae O73 
Je ame Tana 16 57 3 
L6Vi8. os eceeeeee nets ects series 121 ye 297 370 ee 1 "536 
ae 2 21 a 508 931 370 
aural veneers 48 38 24 1 598 534 670 
aniwalth os... 2s eeseeeseeees 4 15 ote 1,482 445 
"re oe 32 o 5 52 543 2,008 
Te Ee eee o 35 if 301 358 DG 
Montmagnyy 000s ocrecitt 2 - 573 326 aM 
rea Cert wie tL: 1 od 5 : : 
New Richmond eel ehoretey s \aaieels! sia e-sueiieiys 6 12 . 15 372 oe 299 : 
Port Alfred ie’ 3,653 13 ua B17 356 
Anes ses et a : 2,396 8 308 : 
Bee 5 is eos 40,320 505 
esas pot ieee ee 913 669 20 ay 494 43,665 f 
ee ee 59 40 537 Pe 507 303 
Rouyne iy 2 Oe 3 208 114 1'352 7,544 et 
Ste, ee oe Voki: 97 48 4 1,059 1,530 i "14 
Ste. Ther deiRellevue. Geli usa. 44 54 He 896 ee ‘9 0 
St ‘Hocaeah oe ee ee SS ae © 111 i a 1 449 1 ren die 
» he one bet Rae 07 4 ¢ 
SS eee eens tages Pats el Fee Bs 
St. grdme,ceessccslocoeiiecet 53 ot 1,11 583 608 
nga! Teese Vaio eee 118 93 47 74 bee 1 348 
Tee at a ee ae we in 78 48 1 440 1,049 ne 
5 pc is Saas ab ee a re 102 57 1/010 1,317 nis 
igure ae res ames @ oe pe 30 ‘814 1 aa 365 
‘ Pili oe ene 8 2. ’ 
Prete Rivintee we. ols cma agers - G 67 ae 3989 <a 1 082 
eS 9 ie is + 1) 461 oe 2,991 
2,939 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




















Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office Q) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, Aug. 31, Sept. 29, Sept. 29, Aug. 31, Sept. 29, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Valid’ Or} coon aceon ede cee soe 53 69 15 1,375 ee Ge 1,299 
Malley fiel@ ice tonctoadecvacsadrntoesne 28 2 16 1,047 1,019 1,358 
WViatoriavillececge cri ertneer ei cee 55 62 34 896 888 20s 
Wille St. (Georresice sages ieee tte 101 129 223 821 861 983 
Ontario. 3c: Piaaiso eee 12,688 13,641 9,021 114,558 112,788 132,286 
ATNDILOL.. «segs oes « el emtineie noe ee 59 25 55 192 178 184 
Barri. ie. eee ee eee 59 54 24 832 788 972 
Belleville... Reed << ae. Msn ee 105 82 46 1,134 1,070 192112; 
Bracebridgewe . Se ssihivon eta eae 18 11 42 424 357 479 
Brampton: ee cceo dee cece ar cote 29 25 32 875 991 1,155 
Brantiord 5. Memes teeta 55 123 66 2,506 Dele 2,839 
Brockville. yoeenmen. ete eee 38 48 26 386 429 543 
@arletonsblaces... +24. see eee 15 24 if 129 149 112 
@hathant. 2 ttc: eee dee one 148 168 100 923 1,935 1,071 
OB Our ee patchgcireciciase cormorants 55 68 Lf 719 624 653 
Gollingwood Seen cists ieee stars he 48 36 5 381 472 563 
Gornwalll eee tiom ite. aces 100 109 100 1,780 1,740 Dot 2 
Billio t Wale Ret yp trsiccisk cea tee come 38 3 19 315 373 254 
ort Bimlent dete «or nce Ge nee eae 5 1 df 384 302 390 
Hort. ran Cesare. «jc s0« de.< eerie esate US 25 24 257 236 195 
BOs tye WV il ie rai, tote cidevas Eien ees =e 66 91 83 WEB} 1,358 1,042 
Galt, ..«.<sh 6 aoeete tie os See roe 143 - 94 130 it ae26 1,061 1,060 
Gran SN OGM gacms «ase eae RE reer 5 11 2 199 140 194 
(Goderich. Waar ceks ct aoe ner 34 34 23 274 BM 314 
Guelph: ctrasacteprocds de ee ee ee 42 74 oe 1,017 1,201 1,429 
J Bbsoowdhaileee eS seer BS A ey & 1,466 1,423 824 10,220 10,074 12,057 
HET a Wik@S I NToy ee eee and ae ooo ee 9 43 23 250 303 338 
ECS DUSKASIN Psd mock sce de enmntetaci oe 57 51 49 607 744 489 
IGN OT Sic, Bicsameraecan a as.s ae ne ee ne 15 28 1153 365 285 217 
Ie SU OM crates sei cess Cree er ert To 112 92 1,471 1,478 Ihestepae) 
ikGhellel shave! SBP (serene BO beG cis a ela. c 65 44 43 811 791 783 
TAG roloven ss Oe a Ree ee By Ach NS. 239 181 5 1,897 1,776 2,140 
TCAIMING GON 4.1 aah oieradasten mess ec come 63 102 33 264 320 499 
JUaneKe (Ey ae ees” Ae RN es or 19 35 21 622 479 492 
histowel. sett deves« aa teades «2 ee 32 36 54 125 135 202 
IbtahaKe Kos ctee Se 4s See ee ee» ae 682 562 O37 2,830 2,658 4,017 
one Branchae......-.4.08eeecn.< oe 294 320 186 2,607 2,710 Seay 
Noi diand: sae meen. PERS ok ccd 12 14 13 350 278 461 
NAD ANCE ¥ <1 FARes .cs)s5c sds Ae ake ee 9 8 9 271 264 267 
Newmar ketitiicac: 4 ene 85 fl 46 hoa 762 1,011 
NWisgara Hallet... 00. cs «hee aan a Oe 145 135 37 1,156 1,411 1,328 
North Bay enw. se. 4... setae oe one 38 3 46 913 810 1,019 
Oalsvalles, .Siwssod. > tne eee 208 118 111 651 958 993 
(OSU oie |) ee. ee, 2 19 24 17 477 501 738 
Oshawa,’ fell... 45 Sbaee as oeke 295 110 91 8,394 5,166 6,536 
Ottawa. 1: FR. oa ss dee ee ee ee 1,098 1,071 888 3,946 3,585 47,704 
Kiwen Somdiey, ...... d.-Meme. on. oe 54 52 4] 641 734 888 
Rarry Soudey.,...6 «4 -eeeeenee 3 3 2 176 152 150 
Pembroke, Su. 4..... dae vs. 81 85 99 1,195 970 1,066 
Werth... sto Seeds aie ce ee ae ae 15 29 27 264 221 197 
Reterborough.&. <<. «ds aioe ee 60 25 48 2,395 2,251 2,545 
12h ey ee Se Se ee ee 5 13 7 102 IG 120 
ort. Arthurttc.,.< «cdo Meena ee 148 222 168 1,678 1,639 1,548 
Port; Colborner. «<0. 45M cen cane 46 49 11 542 436 551 
IBVeSCOtt t,t cusica sc Aacteeere tie come 47 39 ae 427 477 413 
HON ECW J, iMacs naa de eee 6 11 10 198 243 266 
St. Cathaninesie.... )..eheeee nome 657 1,310 236 3,014 3,940 3,073 
ob. “hormesis. o1. 6 doce tase 40 149 41 550 514 
PATI... sie Meee hice coche eee 105 115 101 1,504 1,734 1,646 
Sault Ste: Magpie. .....5.. 088. ..2. 08. 176 161 141 1,497 1,574 2,008 
ITN COG:. A. SAE aac cokes Oe ae eee 124 363 108 573 422 663 
Sioux OOkOUt 00.6 ao eee ae ee 4 6 25 102 88 21 
DM iths Haliste. 2, dtaceeenas ocean 7 8 12 Sau 284 267 
Sinatfiord.,.. Guta tec chackees MMe. be 45 | 75 522 524 611 
Sturgeonblalls.... .. hs eee eee 16 22 25 579 472 381 
Sid bury b.. ht..ssc7 cle eee eae 199 264 144 2,494 2,823 2,381 
Willson burgess 3.)..<22 asks. sack 52 88 35 274 181 346 
Cimimains..: GO. fc. eReader ack 70 87 34 1,431 1,467 1,280 
MROrOntol). Aes dada fe eee 3, 667 3,414 2,740 27,995 26,398 36, 487 
Trenton 1 Bc AO ra tara d Se tha ers oe oe 1211 298 88 322 447 479 
Walkerton RIAs ic) sed hie MB Baie coke 62 66 55 326 402 494 
Wallace burg sim. sco..h cee a ee 10 7 22 206 434 343 
Welland.) BOR. .:.:..5:0eeie la eaee 158 149 109 1,482 1,550 A577 
IWieS ton aches Meet cccu.6s eee. Goo 373 548 136 2,345 2,740 3, 243 
Windsor to, Mee de)i0c koe ee 305 316 226 6, 657 7,561 7,039 
Wicodstoclopie..... 25: .aeeeeoneae 27 37 41 644 612 1,100 
Manitoba: ib eanoasiciactic bomee eae 1,696 1,974 2,295 13,018 12,865 11,086 
Brandon Ee eee ane Aes oi eae 106 ala lye 176 910 760 725 
Dauphin Grits SRLS ware wk sere eee eee 22 19 25 485 463 323 
inn On. eee ook ae ee 25 23 22 146 152 105 
iportagella erairic. 5. tenemEennenn 23 33 "3 443 422 oe 
ph bie’ Pas beatae nieces « We pepee pen ao 37 65 90 200 206 153 
WIN LpGg =. Soe ee ene 1,483 Veal 1,909 10,799 10, 862 9,447 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1961 
(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
——— ES 


Unfilled Vacancies? 


Office 





PUBWE UA ee choc ck... ee 


Prince AL bert. Get sok sos cc clove ccc Se 
OCT Pn ROB ss 


Weyilrnt $998" BOR PEE: och os ccs oe 


COLCA yet OTE S oe lk Lb ek 


HE ESOT oactessue ct cis POTS PRE acays,0sahevasocevsccah 


Hern GI Cy ey Meee aes. he coe OPA set 
Medicines Ea treseersricrurerire rc 
PMS Glinle) COM Gra trss + OP hics Syne, susycvere,  eorelare: + 


British Columbia...................... 
Ghillivack \K...c8 A. OS. 
(Chili anne hs opin oe ooo 
(Gramlorog Keen cite bah ceiecnienis seh 


HOM Gatiaeeer sie eels e veicee scares Kee 


elOWn aoe cco ees Set ee 
LE GrBeita0 or ewe rewetions tacks ax eatariaererareisvensiover exc 


INE bea en Se a ar aren 
ING ISO Tees wiscverenstonoreraveararsrenvierwecgere 


Brim Ge er O CLEC: A eraniys.s avers ocwtcusithe expec 
nrincedhiperte far. oh.1 es bt bhi 
puis 2s) ae i: eae a eee 


Wemonk Pan. 4. 38a S53 BBE 5038. ee 














Registrations 

Previous Previous Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
Aug. 31, Sept. 29, Sept. 29 Aug. 31, Sept. 29, 

1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
764 974 9,553 8,628 6,620 
32 34 229 298 121 
47 29 174 154 150 
84 103 727 675 590 
57 49 367 346 424 
65 81 891 709 733 
139 240 2,495 2,180 1, 867 
225 269 te 2,623 1,738 
De 68 379 305 201 
22 39 201 180 118 
(ik 62 1,318 1,158 678 
3,319 2,201 15,460 14,555 16,992 
16 9 171 168 180 
883 bor 5,563 5,091 6, 602 
19 15 220 268 179 
1, 869 23% 6,389 6,183 7,301 
34 13 241 213 261 
102 73 429 452 351 
(ie 154 1,083 822 894 
112 94 814 755 699 
Bil2 99 550 603 525 
2,698 1,856 40,573 42,271 46,341 
55 27 1,007 1,259 961 
27 20 582 1,328 787 
50 34 419 369 508 
59 27 502 554 551 
Be 24 508 1,218 503 
37 10 809 617 735 
29 18 436 526 Sie, 
228 34 182 1,164 128 
56 23 626 710 634 
19 10 736 1,514 841 
50 200 497 407 410 
263 221 6,444 6,119 7,156 
51 21 488 561 458 
110 30 596 959 614 
82 32 1,144 781 1,391 
85 16 701 530 852 
12 9 240 224 190 
42 12 537 471 705 
58 77 517 483 366 
1,039 841 19,491 18, 435 23,386 
7 16 7 596 548 
183 99 3,142 Salon 8,935 
61 55 294 292 310 
32,813 26, 035 317,618 320,940 343,990 
14,963 12,239 216,358 216,245 228,632 
17, 850 13,796 101, 260 104, 695 115,358 





() Preliminary subject to revision. 


) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
* Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of the Sydney N.S. local office. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
OT Oe ore ae yeni 4 F tenea he 0-5 « 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68),522,,\," 202, (80 379,085 210, 189 136, 400 
tts PGs oc ar OE Th oe 877, 704 586,780 290, 924 59,412 215,330 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
LO fot (ara Bsa ea Cen ae 840, 129 548 , 663 291, 466 56,385 198,386 287,112 181,772 116,474 
LOS Ole pera aret a cS cea s die abi 986,073 661, 872 324, 201 70, 352 239, 431 336, 527 211,951 Le isle 
1960. ie de an ee 958, 300 641, 872 316,428 86, 848 252,019 302,048 198,474 118,911 
00) (9 Aon S))..ckipye. «2 a « 721,584 478, 821 242, 763 62,954 186, 336 225, 626 149,976 96 , 692 
EOGIE (Grim Dnb Hs) esl. scm eb « 822,368 | 546,421 275, 947 67,161 215,729 272,142 158, 305 109,031 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 





TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, AUGUST 
1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated 


Average Amon 
Number of 
Province Raneflaries oe Benefit 
Per Week Paid 
(in thousands) $ | 
Newfourdlamcie’ a. secs te cceraeto colors oes tment ciate enecenretetes ccs leus terete stan 4.2 18,317 422,270 
Prince Hdwarddlslands 22. sumer ecren die ere cre storeys ier tenets isr< orsisi case 0.6 2,700 53, 136 
Nova Scotia. Sent ic os nim materia sco: crchereummtenerereueiev<dvrede Ciemere es) sis voSereret-hcrems 8.3 36,515 802,327 
New Bruns wich ve ccecctere trttere eters oe tatters cons toltstctete eemetetaic sien sohelenet ane 6.2 27,210 583, 589 
Alite oy ome ech aacasan one dao coOramsogN Go bosHunmoosushimaabompOt dgco 56.1 246 , 680 5,549, 789 
QGATIO. ccd oe ee oe eee I yo eee > rata erect ertemeraicice sere vie 68.5 301, 483 6,954,305 
Mamita. <i cts usacccce oe ott eee cane eet Re teciatsisuons 0) sack the aeelgies shevevors ial oee stints (eal 31,354 704,498 
Saslcateie viertieee meen reciente terrestris erterete terete aie ite eistetenete even teens teletete 4.7 20,495 444 268 
Aullpertal ott morte lnkicrete cleat ete cies piece the oteeie cls. stein leretsiocemeast crete et termine tone 8.3 36,638 852,985 
British: Columbia: .tae cemeteries siesta erates sels encgataiel ie crtttoe steven) serch: 22.6 99,533 2,498,531 
Total Ganada. Augsustel G60. face cate arcs ities alee ie renee 186.6 820, 925 18,865,698 
RotaisCanada, dl yeu OG aye ep cetee crete te geetemetensy overt rere amer tare 191.0 820 , 080 18,550, 593 
Totale@anada, August JOGO) factor. «oats cos seeercs si chrte cree 210.9 970, 369 21,356,560 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, AUGUST 31, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























Number of weeks on claim August 
Province and Sex Total = |——— I | Percent-} 31, 1960 
Claimants] 2 or 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 Over age Total 

Less 20 Postal | claimants 
Gama daee she seers wo scones 229,318 | 67,783 | 24,741 | 36,482 | 25,436 | 17,971 | 14,146 | 42,759 26.6 280,195 
Malet. foams sas tie sae 151,855 | 49,979 | 17,3871 | 24,075 | 15,419 | 10,683 | 8,490 | 25,888 27.9 186, 456 
Hemaleee aacer s tect 77,463 | 17,804 | 7,370 | 12,407 | 10,017 | 7,338 | 5,656.| 16,871 24.0 93,739 
Newfoundland............ GvaTith | ilnalgitss 598 903 463 393 369.) 1,378 62.6 5,075 
CRA ep cone eae x 4,105 940 489 762 324 287 282 1,021 67.3 3,935 
onaail ee sear sc eats ti, 172 238 109 141 139 106 87 352 46.3 1,140 
Prince Edward Island.... 716 147 63 144 96 77 48 141 a 777 
Male. \,, Seeaeee. 25 &: 434 95 4] 96 54 48 24 76 63.8 503 
Peniale:.< Seaaacen cae 282 5D 22 48 42 29 24 65 50.7 274 
Nowa Scotian scemsiscee i OS4e ree ley, 983 | 1,623 | 1,084 808 825 | 2,394 30.8 11,647 
Miles eneeu tec see 9,361 | 3,601 “Ot le 23d 783 582 643 | 1,746 29.6 9,021 
Hemalen eer. snsn one Doi 616 216 384 301 226 182 648 30.0 2,626 
New Brunswick.......... 7,482 | 1,842 655 | 1,228 863 624 770 | 1,500 47.2 9,298 
Male: Sacre ect use 5,200 | 17416 472 858 534 392 619 939 49.9 6,844 
Hemialewaneccaner ani 2252 426 183 370 329 232 INSiih 561 40.9 2,454 
Quebec. aes) eee eae ene 68,250 | 19,385 | 7,129 | 10,295 | 8,214] 6,046] 4,519 | 12,662 Bevis lt 83,378 
Malar acer Scene woe cnt 44,911 | 14,251 | 4,976 | 6,712 | 4,930 | 3,686 | 2,688 | 7,668 28.4 54,367 
igri a ean tvrccucdsencs 23,389 | 5,184} 2,158} 3,583 | 3,284] 2,360] 1,831 | 4,994 24.6 29,011 
Ontario wena tia seers 81,486 | 24,902 | 9,164 | 18,470 | 8,212 | 6,026 | 4,582 | 15,130 20.1 112,079 
Malet... cen hee 52,263 | 18,118} 6,319) 8,663 1° 4,534"|" 3,347 |) 92,476 |» 8,811 20.0 73, 897 
ISicate inane odonGe 29,223 | 6,789 | 2,845 | 4,807 | 3,678 | 2,679 | 2,106 | 6,319 20.4 38, 182 
Manitobamenccee eter 8,471 | 2,307 798 | 1,289 | 1,046 851 550 | 1,630 20.9 7,586 
Mile Seen, ae ee Dr220n | el o23 479 762 588 501 325 |) 1,042 22.6 4,170 
emialetcmtercdrnrcn. 3,251 784 319 527 458 350 225 588 18.0 3,416 
Saskatchewan............ REE | TSG 607 919 632 474 343 | 1,104 39.7 4,483 
Male Bice rete. Anse 3,106 866 370 498 346 243 196 587 42.7 Zoe 
Heinial@ aac pps 2,289 450 237 421 286 231 147 517 35.7 2,171 
Alberta heres eae 10,072 |} 2,865 | 1,118} 1,488} 1,120 928 701 | 1,852 29.4 11,910 
Malet eaten cranis 5,775 | 1,732 674 801 619 523 405° |) 1,02 34, 1 7,607 
Pemalecane are. canes 4,297 | 1,133 444 687 501 405 296 831 23.2 4,303 
British Columbia........ 30,235 | 9,624 | 3,626 | 5,123 | 3,706 |. 1,744 | 1,489 | 4,973 27.2 33, 962 
Male) cep mete ance 21,450 | 7,442 | 2,784] 3,684) 2,707} 1,024 832 | 2,977 29.2 23, 800 
| ao een aaa 8,785 | 2,182 842 |} 1,489 999 720 607 | 1,996 22.8 10, 162 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
AUGUST, 1961 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
eee <= 
Gintms Glad Rt Vocal Otic Disposal of Cae ane aus Pending at 


Province Total Entitled Not 

















Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to pin Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 

Newfloundlandir. . shane. st lstc sak. 1,820 1,109 (Ol 2,154 1,303 851 480 
Prince Edward Island............. 237 132 105 261 189 2 52 
Nova Scotia. Ae TOES GE On Cees 9,780 3,408 6,372 8,831 7,812 1,019 1,885 
IN@w, BrumswiGkyosed.. asscert etic 3,053 1, 846 1,207 3,085 2,121 964 749 
(QUST, G..dot SoS 8 BeOS Ae ee ee 32,139 18, 867 13,272 33, 662 24, 233 9,429 8,607 
Ontario ro) YG E4 B Sieipis Res Oo eae Sea 46,580 26, 983 19,597 50,693 39,431 11, 262 11,683 
Wemtto DAN mete teu ree os sib 3,925 2,416 1,509 3,741 2,689 1,052 831 
Baskatehewanles sso doe ee aes ect cn 2,499 1,52 970 2,462 1,775 687 600 
JNO 5 Bee ee ts Gee ee ee 5,172 3,058 2,114 Oyzis 3,650 1,563 1,373 
British @ olumibta.d.aasenas cess. 15,969 8,611 7,358 15,627 11,335 4,292 3,909 
Total, Canada, August 1961....} 121,174 67,959 58,215 125,729 94,538 31,191 30, 169 
Total, Canada, July 1961...... 126,156 71,948 54,208 120,053 92,154 27,899 34,724 
Total, Canada, August 1960....| 149,574 80,605 68, 969 149 , 223 118,582 30,641 37,362 


OO 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 40,678. 


tIn addition, 36,879 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,772 were special requests not granted and 1,169 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 13,006 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 





TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEM- 








PLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1G GALL gapereeereeet eters crete rece ciersie ea consis atasdis(9la aca aica erste no cee ots as 3,978,000 3,722,700 255, 300 | 
tne Abo COMODO DOSES OSOLT A SICA RIT ROOT IDOI C Teeter 3,943,000 3,676, 100 266, 900 
AY EERIE soerteno tee PeNZT A GCRCIG DREISER REL REP EP Ge CNC RT 3,891 , 000 3,550,000 341,000 F 
ANU. oGaadono WIDSE OO OOD DEA ROOTES Ee > Ena Tone aera S 4,126,000 3,412,900 713, 100 : 
IRATE. acc oid DOCG CED OCR TES Een Geet MMIC eee 4,210,000 3,372,000 838,000 
PAVIA Yan, gots 78 EoD e> CaO Te © AR See oan: Gdinn Sha. canara one 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872, 800 
eat ticl Vp eee tas cheatin sie accevsyetiaibitraya slaves ais a 0 stetgitte.erstonent 4,240,000 3,393, 100 846, 900 
1960—D [Seed o OSS SH AOOIS Ce MOOS: ACEO ne Ser cere Ger 4,251,000 3,496,900 754, 100 
° Novenibe: pals ods SISF0 Sich 7 RS Gee ee ace = Se caer 4,110,000 3,624, 800 485, 200 
(OxehOloes 5) Se ab Pops. BORER TI Her ar aie Cite DERI Seine Gams 4,002,000 3,671, 800 330, 200 
SEpbe MUG een erent: cieraccite tre ascii cite cme clecisteecae croeie rotten 3,998,000 3,718,500 279,500 
IRORTS Nghe Soto Bio & 4 6-0 6-0 Beas PERRO etS SEES Ae ao ee eee 4,003, 000 3,722,800 280, 200 
UWS 0 0 9 creates Jake Wea Oe db Gan Sb boca Dee Seb oe ae aoe aaa eee: 3,985,000 3,690, 900 294,100 








: 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 
Total Food Housing | Clothing Apanspor- pete ation and 
Care Reading Alcohol 


Tobacco 


1957 Veatn. drives -scidin gees 122.6 118.6 Pf 108.2 13322 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1958 Y Cah. wchacteaniee tes ene ee 125. 7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1959 += Mean, . sax tees diss ape oe IPA Gay Lie, 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960 Y Gate: ag. ao. cneraene 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960-—-Octoberia. e006 «ds -Guas 128.7 123.5 133.3 ill! 138.7 a, ff 145.8 115.8 
Novermbers, ....tememoce 129.1 123.5 133;.3 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
December. sj. tap enna 129.3 124.2 13000 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
1961——Januiiryanas sete os ee ear Cee 129.2 124.4 133.2 GUL 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
GDA ssen ne eee es 128.9 124.0 133.0 ale less 141.1 154.6 146.7 115 37 
Marehi.72 vigesta tcleahont 12951 124.0 pone eS 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
Arpt) cetodivcpraatae seyret 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
Ileus pote aerators) eee aes 129.0 12see 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
TMG, Savane nts scart 129.0 12300 132.9 eS 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
Julyit tenes Aer ees 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155A 145.0 115.8 
AUIgUStA Mamata ae se eee 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
eptember, 2.8 eee anes 129.1 123.2 tooao ala 140.0 155.0 146.7 LN Gare 
Octobervte ts eee 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 15553 146.2 ililiget 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1961 




















(1949 = 100) 

Total Housel Other 

Sept. | August { Sept. | Food | Shelter | Clothing] “hold |Gommod- 

1960 1961 1961 Operation | Gorvices 
(OStaslonn’s, IN fidsnaeanaeen 114.8 117.9 116.7 112.0 ee 110.4 111.4 132.8 
Fela ita: % See Saas gee ae eee ae 128.7 128.8 119.8 136.9 122.6 130.8 140.2 
Balnua ON, saree aaa ee 129.2 131.2 130.8 125: 1 141.2 120.9 124.6 144,2 
Nigniined | 2 oc Aaa: aaa ee Wied 128.8 129.5 128.7 146.7 107.9 118.6 139.8 
COLE WH Seems oie aerraae 129.0 129.8 131.2 125.0 149.5 117.0 123.4 142.0 
POPONtO, «s-cawewen se eremewews 130.7 130.9 132.3 124.1 152.4 ile 126.3 141.4 
Wittinipen': ote areca ccm: cme 126.2 Ways 127.9 IVAN 136.3 116.6 120.2 IB i7 it 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 125.6 126.0 126.4 125.0 124.4 123.5 126.3 130.9 
Edmonton—Calgary......... IPAaycth 125.0 125.5 120.7 125.2 120.3 127.8 133.4 
WEGOUV Gltmntms 2 nace 129.2 128.5 129.0 123.2 137.0 114.9 133.0 137.4 


a ee ee a ee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 


those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 


a a a 


; Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 

















Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning Stribeseda Work Zi 
During Month hawt: ie I iG) rou Per Cent of 
or Year ges Ae Man-Days Estimated 

Working Time 
[ODER M RET wn atat a. ace od. c ec. 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
Uliyfe” Bion eo: Ol Bs Te ee arr 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
Ne) OOS eA rR REE cro ddcls acccacck 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
UE 0.5 Oe ee ee ee 203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
LOG Menem ety Re ee 202 278 48,812 747,120 0.06 
ml OHO SASED LOM DEL: aamiesort Pl « pcoadh oaks +. 0 c-cceee 33 57 13,07 115, 280 0.10 
(QeI@l ae) le ees ee 34 59 9,242 92,640 0.09 
INGUIN CYR, Lae ee Meee 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
DOSY a a nt rr i 29 1,891 30, 160 0.03 
SLO GIES ANUAT Vise ceee LPREE SEE ethic do dic aes 6 uli 2,346 28,140 0.03 
HEDTUAT Vine nebo cco. cten io ccc od 8 18 1,601 20, 320 0.02 
MERTREI AS 5 ernie Bo Ae ee See 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
iNvorelly vest a so a eeee ee 18 30 6,265 59,240 0.06 
IER cart ee 7k eee eee Bec, eee 33 50 12,001 107, 480 0.10 
UU, as an SES eRe ene | 21 38 12,323 128,020 0.12 
STUN sts oe es they Se eee ee 28 41 8, 826 94,560 0.09 
PAUIU tS beeen NA votes eb, oo ed oe 47 8,067 64,570 0.06 
Septemibennan Wk de cio Ae ode isihss nck 31 53 10,664 105, 500 0.09 

es eee 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 

















SEPTEMBER 1961, BY INDUSTRY SEPTEMBER 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- Be eae a Workers Man- 
Industry ee ae ts Involved! Days Jurisdiction ti ents oie Involved| Days 
SOP 1, Pee PING EIEPPTERRS |\ic.ciareisisiaids|'s.c0soc tess |eeitheoa ts Newfoundland.......... 140 420 
Pea eee eR ent Wisvec ccs was |oeracs Gadi lewesds seas Prince Widward' Istandessieat .cs005\peeeninee aan 
Mitning seer Meee eek od iW 1,162 3,490 Nova Scotia. sere a are 1,176 3,530 
Manufacturing........... 23 2,503 26, 960 New, Brunswick lesa asinth,.......< |, eee deo 
(Constriuction...5...... 4. 13 5,223 52,070 Quebec be hte acd: 13 2,801 45, 480 
Transportation, etc...... 5 660 3, 200 Oaterios 5 2k vawiem eins 23 5,380 48, 930 
Bublie wtilitiess «576.0. . 1 135 190 Moanitobastns de deghats. oe 1 18 180 
Ivete ja ee fi if 217 3,480 Saskatchewan........... 3 118 180 
DOELVICemaen viet told: 3 764 16,110 Alberta......... et ree 1 150 600 
| S|] RS British Columbia....... 5 190 3, 880 
All industries........... 53 10, 664 105, 500 Federalaw.. ancl. each 4 621 2,300 
All jurisdictions......... 53 10, 664 105,500 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 109 OR MORE WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER 1961 


(Preliminary) 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


MINING 
Coal etc. 


Dominion Coal(No. 26 Colliery), ae eee Loc. 4520 


Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 
Foods and Beverages 
Grimsby Foods, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Rubber Products 
Kaufman Rubber, 
Montreal, Que. 


Leather Products 
Dependable Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Montreal, Que. 


Daoust-Lalonde, 
Montreal, Que. 


Wood Products 

Canadian International 
Ply woods, 

Gatineau, Que. 


Nfid. Hardwoods, 
Topsail, Nfld. 


Canadian Office and School 
Furniture, 
Preston, Ont. 


Dominion Ayers, 
Ayersville, Que. 


Transportation Equipment 
Bristol Aero Industries, 
Montreal, Que. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Atlas Asbestos Co., 
Montreal, Que. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Brown & Root, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Sheet metal contractors, 
Montreal, Que. 


Toronto Sheet Metal Labour 
Bureau, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Structural Steel Erectors Asso- 


ciation of Ontario, 
Toronto, Hamilton, other 
centres, Ont. 


Windsor Builders and Contrac- 


tors Exchange, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Pigott Construction, 
Toronto, Ont. 


1190 










Union 


Unorganized 


Distillery Workers Loc. 61 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Leather and Shoe Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 


Butcher Workmen Loe. 102 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Leather and Shoe Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 


Pulp and Paper Mill Work- 
ers Loc. 148 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 1291 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 3189 
(AFL-CIO CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 3263 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bristol Employees Associ- 
ation (Ind.) 


Oil Workers Loc. 16-695 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers Loc. 92 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) Operating En- 
gineers Loc. 955 (AFL- 
CIO 


Sheet Metal Workers, Loc. 
116 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 
30 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron Workers, 
various loecs. (AFL-C1IO/ 
CLE) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 773 other 
building trades unions 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 
30 (AFL-CIO, CLC) 


Workers |—— 
Involved 


1, 162 


225 


130 


105 


170 


200 


235 


140 


162 


160 


(26) 


300 


240 


150 


1,200 


600 


960 


1,900 


209 


Duration in 


Sept- 


ember |1mulated 


3, 490 


110 


70 


1, 580 


430 


1,000 


4,700 


420 


2,510 


960 


4,050 


4,640 


600 


24,000 


9,000 


7,340 


10,040 


630 


Man-Days 


Accu- 


3, 490 


110 


70 


1,580 


430 


1,000 


9, 400 


700 


2,510 


960 


4,050 


8, 240 


600 


24, 000 


9,000 


7,340 


10, 040 


630 


Starting 
Date Major Issues 
Termi- Result 
nation 
Date 


Sep. 26 |Disciplinary suspension of 


Oct. 1 


one worker~Return of 
workers. 


Sep. 7 |Wages~ Return of workers. 


Sep. 

Sept. 15})Alleged speed-up on pro- 

Sep. 18}duction line~Return of 
workers. 

Sep. 1! |Change from hourly to 

Oct. 2 |piece work rates~ Return 
of workers pending further 
negotiations. 

Sep. 25 |Wages, union recognition, 

Sep. 27 |paid holidays~20% wage 
increase, union security, 8 
paid holidays instead of 5, 
welfare plan. 

Sep. 25 |Wages~ 

Aug. 3 |Wages~ 

Aug. 29 |Wages~Return of work- 

Sep. 7 Jers; wages to be discussed 
Feb. 1962. 

Sep. 8 |Union security ~ 

Sep. 22 |Wages~ 

Sep. 13 |Wages~ 

Aug. 10 |Wages~ 

Sep. 1 |Union hall hiring~ Return 

Sep. 11 Jof workers pending in- 
clusion of union security 
clause in new contract. 

Sep. 1 |Wages~ 

Sep. 11 |Wages, travelling time~ 

Sep. 12 | Wages, fringe benefits~ 

Sep. 20 | Wages, fringe benefits~ 

Sep. 27 |Jurisdictional dispute be- 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


tween unions~ 


@ NOVEMBER 19617 


a 


TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER 1961 








(Preliminary) 

a ds 

Industry Duration in Starting 

wis ae Man-Days Date Mitac Taster 
Empl ‘ forkers |——----—_____ — 
= Union Involved R Termi- os 
L : ept- | Accu- nation Result 
ocation ember |mulated D . 
ate 
TRANSPORTATION Etc. 
Transportation : 
Inter-City Truck Lines, Teamsters Loc. 879, 880, 560 1, 760 1,760 | Sep. 4 |Use of piggy-back service 
Various centres, Ont. 938 (Ind.) (25) Sep. 7 |~Agreement reached on 
extent of piggy-back opera- 
tions. 
Pouruic Utimiry Orpration 
City of Hamilton, International Operating 135 190 190 | Sep. 28 |Wages~ 
Hamilton, Ont. Poigineers Je, 700e(ARTe|8 4 8 9 | eel. ~~ te poe 
CIO) 

SERVICE 
Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 750 | 16,070 |103,770 | Apr. 24 |Wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. (BE CLOG Lit mn eS tie ek 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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New Year Messages 





The factors by which we measure pros- 
perity and progress have shown encouraging 
improvement during 1961. 

Positive measures have been taken by 
the Government to stimulate production, 
employment and exports. These efforts are 
producing results. 


Employment, labour income, and output 
are at record levels, and unemployment has 
shown a significant drop. By November 
there were 80,000 fewer unemployed than 
a year earlier. 

Because of increased activity, and the 
general atmosphere of confidence that pre- 
vails in industry, it is almost certain that 
the rise in unemployment this winter will 
be a good deal less than usually occurs 
at this time of year. 

In the middle of last year average earn- 
ings were 2.6 per cent higher than twelve 
months earlier. Industrial production has 
shown a steady upward trend all through 
1961. 

All these things are encouraging. But it 
must be clear to all of us that in a chang- 
ing world—a world in which new economic 
and political patterns are emerging—we 
must make vigorous efforts to maintain our 
place and our prosperity. 

New and positive programs are being 
pressed to achieve this result. 

Canada’s export drive is showing success. 
Last year we sold more of our’ products 
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abroad than ever before. By the end of 
the year it was estimated that our exports 
were close to balancing our imports for 
the first time in nine years. 

The trend today is toward a highly-skilled 
work force. Modern technology is rapidly 
increasing the demand for men and women 
with a high level of education and training. 
At the same time, the number of jobs for 
the unskilled and semi-skilled is dwindling. 

In the past, there has not been a suffi- 
cient number of skilled people trained in 
Canada to meet the needs of industry. 

The federal Government has_ recently 
taken steps to stimulate more vigorous train- 
ing programs both in public institutions and 
in industry. 

Under new training agreements that have 
been entered into with all provinces the 
federal Government is contributing, until 
March 31, 1963, 75 per cent of provincial 
expenditures on the building and equipping 
of new technical and vocational schools. 

An upsurge of activity in all parts of 
Canada has resulted. The latest figures show 
that 160 new technical and vocational 
schools and institutes are already under con- 
struction, or will be shortly. 

Last year the provinces told us that their 
facilities for this kind of education would 
have to be expanded by 50 per cent to 
meet immediate needs. We then thought 
this goal could be reached in five years; 
it now appears we shall reach it in 24 
years. 

The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program has gained momentum from year 
to year, and will have a significant effect 
on employment this winter. Last year, 
almost three times as many municipalities 
took part as the year before, and this 
winter’s figures are running ahead of last 
year’s. 

It is clear that an important key to our 
future prosperity is better relations between 
labour and management to bring about 
co-operation in the solution of industrial 
problems. 

I know that in this country labour and 
management are conscious of the need for 
closer co-operation. Every effort should be 
made by both to bring this about. 

Our economy is expanding and the out- 
look for the year ahead is good. All of us, 
governments, labour and management, 
working together, should be able to make 
it a happy and prosperous year for Canada. 

My very best wishes to you all for 1962. 
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Claude Jodoin 


President, 


Canadian Labour Congress 


The year of 1962 is certain to be a 
decisive one in Canadian history. We are 
confronted with major changes and develop- 
ments both within and without the boun- 
daries of our country. As always, the chal- 
lenges that confront us are accompanied 
by great opportunities and responsibilities. 
This is the time at which we should firmly 
determine to meet them. 


The need is not for some casual’ New 
Year’s resolutions which may slip and be 
forgotten a few days after we enter another 
year. The need is for a firm determination 
to meet these challenging and rapidly 
changing conditions and to be ready to 
adopt new approaches which alone can 
meet the needs of 1962 and the years to 
follow. Let us first look at our domestic 
situation as it is now and as it may be 
in 1962. 


We have been bombarded with slogans 
about the need for increased production. 
The fact is, and it is proved by every 
statistical table that the Government or any 
other responsible body has produced, that 
production has increased tremendously. Pro- 
duction increase has far and away out- 
stripped the increase in the working force. 


These are facts that cannot be denied, 
but they do not diminish or deter from the 
suggestion that there is room in Canada 
for betterment of management-labour rela- 
tions. 


Canada, industrially, has grown at a rapid 
pace. We have in recent years seen, and 
we continue to see, sweeping changes in 
technological improvement and in the more 
advanced field of automation. Our human 
relations, which are surely at least as im- 
portant as our mechanical processes, have 
failed to keep pace with these changes. 


We, as a labour movement, are sensitive 
to this. We have repeatedly suggested that 
steps should be taken to improve this rela- 
tionship. Methods should be worked out 
for those who direct and those who labour 
to sit down together and to develop better 
relationships, aimed toward a more closely 
co-ordinated effort for our mutual advan- 
tage and for the advantage of the country 
in which we share citizenship. 

We feel that we have all too often been 
rebuffed in these advances. We have heard 
and read a great deal about the need for 
better communication between labour and 
management. We say that there must first 
be a will to communicate. 
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We suggest that the time has arrived 
when the appointment of a Social Economic 
Advisory Council should be effected as the 
first step toward a better relationship and 
a united attack on our economic problems. 
Such a Council could logically be of a tri- 
partite nature, with government, manage- 
ment and labour representation. It would 
be of a purely advisory nature but would 
provide a means for management and labour 
to co-operate with government in fields of 
mutual concern. 


There are many rapidly changing condi- 
tions that must be met in the year we are 
just entering. If we are to meet the future 
with confidence and with efficiency we must 
plan; a Social Economic Advisory Council 
would provide facilities for such planning. 


There is no evidence that we are yet 
free of the waste of and the ravages on 
human beings that result from unemploy- 
ment. We know that many young people, 
at the age when they would normally start 
work and make their talent available, find 
that their talent is not wanted. At the other 
end of the scale we find many Canadian 
workers who, while relatively young in 
years, are old in terms of the labour re- 
quirements of industry. 

While we are confronted with these and 
other challenges at home we are also con- 
stantly being reminded that Canada is 
dependent to a considerable degree on inter- 
national trade; and we are told that we 
face increased competition from abroad. 

It is a well-known fact that the industries 
of many other countries are rapidly adopt- 
ing production methods that have been an 
advantage to our industries in the Western 
Hemisphere. Those who have been close 
students of industrial relations throughout 
the world know also that in many of these 
other countries labour-management relations 
have for some time been well in advance 
of those in our own country. 
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It seems significant that employers in 
these countries where labour-management 
relations are well established do not engage 
themselves in seeking legislation that would 
be restrictive to a free trade union move- 
ment. They recognize that an essential 
counterpart to free enterprise is a free trade 
union movement—free of dictatorship from 
government and from management. 

As we enter this New Year the Canadian 
Labour Congress is determined to renew 
its efforts toward the establishment of better 
labour-management relations in Canada. We 





What does next year hold in store? No 
one can tell. Will science record new 
conquests? Scientists have already achieved 
such miracles that if it were possible for 
our forefathers to come back on earth today 
they would think they were on another 
planet. The fantastic power that man has 
been able to acquire through modern scien- 
tific knowledge, however, should not make 
us overlook one of the main characteristics 
of our time: all men now are neighbours; 
distance doesn’t count anymore. We are 
entering a new stage in the life of mankind, 
where the bonds of brotherhood between 
men cease being merely a moral principle 
to become the very basis of our survival 
and of our destiny on earth. May we all 
devote this coming year 1962 to better 
understand our responsibilities as citizens of 
the atomic and cosmic era. 

If people in Tokyo, London or New 
Delhi demonstrate and express their serious 
concern, it is because man’s mind has pro- 
duced a weapon so powerful that it threatens 
the security of all peoples. In Canada, we 
haven’t gone through the experiences of 
war and this may explain why we didn’t 
react so vividly to the danger of a nuclear 
war. But the two world wars of 1914 and 
1939 are only child’s play compared with 
the horrors of nuclear war. The people of 
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feel, very strongly, that no realistic approach 
has yet been made to this very fundamental 
need. We propose to advance specific sug- 
gestions to this end and we hope that this 
determination may be shared by responsible 
management, by government, and by all 
others who recognize this as an essential 
need to the very future of Canada. 

Our interest in world affairs is, of course, 
not restricted to labour-management rela- 
tions. We have a very deep concern in 
international affairs generally. This has been 
a dark year in international affairs. We saw 
the collapse of disarmament negotiations; a 
breakdown of the moratorium on nuclear 
tests; the explosion of the first 50-megaton 
bomb; and aggravation of the Berlin crisis. 


As we enter a New Year we see the first 
indications of a possibility of the resumption 
of negotiations. I am sure that I speak for 
the workers of Canada when I say that we 
hope 1962 will bring much better results 
in our struggle for freedom and security 
for all. 


Jean Marchand 
General President, 


Confederation of National Trade Unions 


Canada should rise en masse to tell our 
government that it will not accept under 
any circumstances the collective suicide that 
would be caused by its participation in the 
nuclear armaments race. Not only is the 
CNTU opposed to the manufacture of 
nuclear warheads in Canada, but also to 
their use by Canadian armed forces or their 
stockpiling on Canadian soil. Let us all 
wish that the year 1962 will provide us, 
rather than another inane display like 
Exercise Tocsin B, with a clear-cut policy 
statement by Canada toward the achieve- 
ment of world peace. 

In the name of the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions and its 100,000 
members, I also express the wish that the 
Canadian Government will increase its aid 
to underdeveloped countries. Peace can not 
exist where there is injustice. It is not yet 
too late for Western nations to recognize 
that their social and economic structures 
are not without fault. Along with this wild 
selfishness that is labelled colonialism, we 
must also suppress the national selfishness 
that prevents us from clearly realizing the 
dire want of certain peoples. 

In this era of the H-bomb and space 
rockets, all men should assume full con- 
sciousness of their basic equality and learn 

(Continued on page 1263) 
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Employment and Unemployment, November 


Employment declined less than seasonally between October and November, 
mainly as a result of strength in manufacturing. It totalled 6,155,000 in 
November, only 65,000 below the October total but still 126,000 above the 
November 1960 figure. 


There was an unusually small increase in unemployment during the month; 
the November total of 349,000 was 80,000 lower than a year earlier. 


The labour force decreased by 34,000 between October and November, in 
line with the seasonal pattern. 


Employment 


Agriculture was mainly responsible for the decrease in employment between 
October and November. In non-farm industries employment remained stable. 
Manufacturing employment, which usually falls at this time of year as a 
result of production cutbacks in food processing and construction materials 
industries, was unchanged from October. Increasing or sustained high levels 
of activity were reported in many durable-goods manufacturing industries. 
Construction and transportation employment declined seasonally, but hiring 
in the forestry, trade and service industries offset the declines. 

Of the estimated 6,155,000 employed, 4,454,000 were men and 1,701,000 
were women; corresponding figures in October were 4,522,000 and 1,698,000. 
Employment in agriculture was estimated at 629,000 and in non-farm industries 
at 5,526,000. 


Employment in November was up 126,000, or 2 per cent, from a year 
earlier. The gain was largely accounted for by the increasing number of workers 
hired in manufacturing and service industries. The numbers employed in these 
industries were 96,000 and 78,000 higher, respectively, than in November 
1960. Small declines occurred in most other industries. 

In Ontario and Quebec employment was maintained at October levels, 
owing mainly to a further strengthening in manufacturing. For some months, 
high levels of output and employment have been maintained in the motor 
vehicle and other consumers goods industries. More recently, rehiring has been 
evident in the heavy electrical apparatus, railway rolling stock and shipbuilding 
industries. In the Atlantic, Prairie and Pacific regions, employment declined 
owing to seasonal factors. 

Regional employment estimates were: Atlantic, 538,000; Quebec, 1,698,- 
000; Ontario, 2,294,000; Prairies, 1,082,000; and Pacific, 543,000. 


Unemployment 


The increase in unemployment during the month—31,000—was the 
smallest in five years. Apart from seasonal changes, unemployment has been 
falling since early summer. The unemployment rate in November was 5.4 
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| LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
JAN. 1959 TO DATE 
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per cent of the labour force compared 
with 6.6 per cent last year. In comparison 
with last year, 70,000 fewer persons were 
without work and seeking work, and 
10,000 fewer were on temporary layoff. 
All of the decrease was among persons 
who were seeking work for six months or 
less. 


Of the 349,000 unemployed, 331,- 
000 were without work and seeking work 
and 18,000 were on temporary layoff. Of 
those without work and seeking work, 
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307,000 were seeking full-time work and 
24,000 part-time work. 

Of the unemployed in November, 
291,000 were men (up 29,000 from 
October) and 58,000 were women (vir- 
tually unchanged over the month). Of 
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25 years of age and almost 30 per cent 
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Regional Summaries 


Employment in the Atlantic region declined by an estimated 33,000 
between October and November. Agricultural employment, which was unusually 
high in October, accounted for three auarters of the decrease. The decline in 
non-agricultural employment was due mainly to seasonal slackening in fishing 
and construction. Activity in the railway rolling stock industry was reduced 
during the month after completion of an order for boxcars, but in other 
manufacturing industries employment showed little change. In shipbuilding 
there were continuing shortages of many types of skilled tradesmen. 

Unemployment in November was 8.7 per cent of the labour force com- 
pared with 6.9 per cent in October and 9.1 per cent a year earlier. 

Employment in November was estimated to be 8,000 higher than a year 
earlier. All of the increase was in non-farm industries. Increases in manufac- 
turing, trade, construction and forestry were partly offset by small declines in 
fishing, transportation and mining. 

In the week ended November 11, the Atlantic labour force was estimated 
at 589,000, down from 613,000 in October but up slightly from November 
1960. Employment was estimated at 538,000 (53,000 in agriculture and 
485,000 in non-farm industries). Unemployment was estimated at 51,000, 
slightly higher than in October but slightly lower than a year earlier. 

Employment in the Quebec region remained unchanged between October 
and November. Agricultural employment showed the usual seasonal decline, but 
employment in non-agricultural industries increased, which is unusual for 
this time of year. Employment in most industries manufacturing consumer 
goods continued at the high level of the previous month. Employment in the 
textile industry was well maintained, although some seasonal cutbacks took 
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place during the month. Increased employment and a steady demand for skilled 
labour were reported in the iron and steel industry. Wood cutting operations 
were nearing completion in a number of areas. Construction employment 
remained high, aided by an early resumption of the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program. 

Unemployment in November was 6.2 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 6.3 per cent in October and 7.9 per cent a year earlier. 

The employment increase of 34,000 over the year occurred mainly in 
the manufacturing and service industries. The improvement in manufacturing 
was fairly widespread but was particularly noticeable in shipbuilding and railway 
rolling stock. Forestry employment showed a marked decline over the year, 
partly as a result of changes in the pattern of forestry operations that have 
taken place in recent years, and partly as a result of increased mechanization. 
Employment in mining was somewhat higher than last year. Construction 
employment remained virtually unchanged from a year earlier. 

In the week ended November 11, the Quebec labour force was estimated 
at 1,810,000. Employment was estimated at 1,698,000, unchanged from 
October but 34,000 higher than in November 1960. Unemployment, at an 
estimated 112,000, was down slightly from October and down 31,000 from 
November 1960. 

Employment in the Ontario region remained unchanged in November from 
the previous month. Seasonal layoffs in the canning industry, in road construc- 
tion, water transportation, agriculture and steel were offset by hirings in textiles 
and clothing, motor vehicles and railway rolling stock, glass and rubber 
products, boots and shoes, as well as by pre-Christmas activity in candy and 
biscuit, jewellery and toy factories. The trade and service industries were 
buoyant and employment in mining rose slightly as the outlook for uranium 
improved. Skilled industrial workers such as tool and die makers, machinists 
and steel lay-out men were in short supply and there was a continuing demand 
for professional and technical personnel, including electronic technicians. In 
some areas, there was a shortage of female factory workers, while stenographers 
and hairdressers continued to be in short supply. Signs of weakening were 
apparent in residential construction. 

Unemployment rose only slightly during the month, and in November was 
4.1 per cent of the labour force, compared with 3.9 per cent in October and 
5.3 per cent in November last year. 

The employment trend has been upward since April and the level in 
November was 1.6 per cent higher than a year before. Significant increases in 
employment took place over the year in manufacturing, trade, services, finance 
and insurance. These more than offset declines in agriculture, mining, con- 
struction and transportation. Non-farm employment rose by 62,000 during 
the year while farm employment declined by 25,000. 

In the week ended November 11, the Ontario labour force was estimated 
at 2,393,000, employment at 2,294,000 and unemployment at 99,000. All 
these were not much changed from the October estimates. 

The October to November employment decline in the Prairie region was 
smaller than usual. Farm employment dropped by an estimated 23,000, about 
normal for this time of year, but non-farm employment was well maintained. 
A few layoffs occurred in iron and steel plants but elsewhere in manufacturing 
employment showed continuing strength. The drop in construction employment 
was somewhat smaller than usual as continuing good weather aided outdoor 
work. Activity in the transportation industry declined seasonally. 
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Unemployment in November, at an estimated 49,000, was 4.3 per cent 
of the labour force compared with 3.2 per cent a month earlier and 4.5 per cent 
a year earlier. 

Employment in November was 30,000, or 2.9 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. About one third of the increase was in agriculture. The increase 
in non-farm employment was fairly evenly distributed between manufacturing 
and service. Mining employment showed little year-to-year change, an increase 
in metal mining being largely offset by decreases in oil and gas exploration and 
in coal mining. 

In the week ended November 11, the Prairie labour force was estimated 
at 1,131,000, down from 1,142,000 in October but 30,000 higher than in 
November 1960. Employment was estimated at 1,082,000, which was 24,000 
lower than the October estimate and 30,000 higher than the November 1960 
estimate. The unemployment estimate, 49,000, was unchanged from a year 
earlier, up 13,000 from a month earlier. 

Employment in the Pacific region experienced a small seasonal decline 
between October and November. The goods-producing industries accounted 
for all of the decline; most service-producing industries reported employment 
increases. Employment in forestry decreased because adverse weather ham- 
pered forestry operations in several areas. The completion of this year’s 
canning and food processing program was followed by the usual seasonal 
layoffs in these industries. Employment in sawmills and iron and steel products 
held up well. Some hiring was reported in trade, while employment in trans- 
portation remained steady. Activity in residential and institutional construction 
continued high but total construction employment declined somewhat over 
the month. 

Unemployment in November was 6.5 per cent of the labour force com- 
pared with 5.8 per cent a month earlier and 9.8 per cent a year earlier. 

Employment increased by 17,000 over the year, in spite of a substantial 
decline in agricultural employment. Most of the increase occurred in the service- 
producing industries, although many other industries also showed year-to-year 
improvements. Employment in forestry was up from last year as a result of 
an increased log cutting program. Over-all employment in manufacturing was 
somewhat higher than a year earlier. Construction was the only major non- 
agricultural industry that showed a noticeable year-to-year decline in employ- 

ient. 

In the week ended November 11, the Pacific labour force was estimated 
at 581,000, employment at 543,000 and unemployment at 38,000. These 
figures were little different from the October estimates: 585,000; 551,000; and 
34,000. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Metropolitan$.-.0-+1a00 hee eee ee 3 3 9 8 — 1 
Majorindustrial®,.s-4-0.. oe. sane 2) 2 21 23 3 1 
Majorenoriculturd ees ae eee — — 12 10 2 4 
BING gS et etre ee tae mee eee 7 6 39 47 12 5 

SLOUBL safes civand woos 12 11 81 88 — 17 i 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 











SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 





ST. JOHN’S 

VANCOUVER-NEW 

WESTMINSTER 
METROPOLITAN AREAS WINDSOR 


(labour force 75,000 or more) 


<< 


<< 
<< 





MODERATE 


LABOUR SURPLUS 





Group 2 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 





Calgary 
EDMONTON 
HALIFAX 
Hamilton 
MONTREAL 
OTTAWA-HULL 
QUEBEC-LEVIS 
TORONTO 
Winnipeg 


MTF TT 





LAC ST. JEAN 
Sydney 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 





CHILLIWACK 

DAUPHIN 

GASPE 

OKANAGAN 
VALLEY 

PRINCE GEORGE- 
QUESNEL 

RIMOUSKI 

ST. STEPHEN 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 





Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
FARNHAM-GRANBY 
Fort William- 
Port Arthur 
GUELPH 
Joliette 
Kingston 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois-Riviéres 
Victoria 


a 


Kitchener 
London 
Sudbury 





Barrie 
CHARLOTTETOWN 
CHATHAM 
LETHBRIDGE 
MOOSE. JAW 
PRINCE ALBERT 
RED DEER 
REGINA 
RIVIERE DU LOUP 
SASKATOON 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 





i ees 


BATHURST 
Beauharnois 
BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 
BRACEBRIDGE 
BRIDGEWATER 
Campbellton 
CENTRAL VANCOU- 
VER ISLAND 
CRANBROOK 
DAWSON CREEK 
Drummondville 
EDMUNDSTON 
Fredericton 
GRAND FALLS 
Kamloops 
LACHUTE-STE. 
THERESE, 
LINDSAY 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
NORTH BAY 
OWEN SOUND 
Pembroke 
PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Ste. Agathe- 
St. Jeréme 
St. Jean 
ST. THOMAS 
SAULT STE. MARIE 


Sorel 
SUMMERSIDE 


t 


A 
| 


Pees tae bbe ht. 


Brandon 


North Battleford 


Brampton 
Drumheller 


Kentville 
Kitimat 
Listowel 
St. Hyacinthe 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
Walkerton 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 





Group 2 (Cont'd) 
SWIFT 


CURRENT <— 
TRAIL- 

NELSON <— 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
WEYBURN <— 
WOODSTOCK <— 


Yarmouth 





—)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 624, July ‘ssue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at December 15, 1961) 








Percentage Change 











From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..............+0+- (000)} November 6,504 = '025 fils=! 1037 
Employed. :..'5... (ae oe aioe cee. tee renee (000)| November 6,155 — 1.1 =f 251 
Agriculture 4a). aves eee bee rok (000)| November 629 — 10.7 — 3.1 
Non<agriculture. ... 2. $0.20 1cs- 6. eee ge (000)} November 5,926] =F O02 4° = 27 
Paid’ workers... 20 es eee coe en ee (000)| November 5, 037 — 1.0} + 2.3 
At work 35:hours OPaHores... ...,.aesne (000)| November 5, 249 + 41.3 + 18.8 
At work less than 35 hours...... amen (000)} November 728 — 68.2 — 49.7 
Employed but not at work............. (000)| November 178 — 18.0|/ + 7.9 
Unemployed... 2socecacess de cme ac os (000)} November 349 | + 9.7 — 18.7 
Atlatitie- 5. .0. 2e. eee oe ae Oe ee ee (000)| November oy + 21.4 — 3.8 
Quebecs x... LCase ee ees ee ee (000)| November 112 — 1.8 — 2157 
Ontario .k.csess sehete ewes ~ dou eee (000)| November 99 + 7.6 — 22.1 
PrBITie +...4 een sees See eee ee be ae ee (000)| November 49 |} + 36.1 0.0 
Pacifie. ¢:.s45 i540 a ees oe eee (000)| November 38 | + 11.8 — 33.3 
Without work and seeking work................(000)| November 331 + 8.5 — 17.5 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)} November 18 | + 38.5 — 35.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)................ September 322 — 0.6 + 0.1 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............ September 112.7 — 0.4}; + 1.0 
Immigration, .6:48s «08s. onneeneiaes eee eee: Ist 9 Mos. 56, 168 — — 33.0 
1961 
Destined to the labour force... ... 2 eee see: ae: 1st 9 Mos. 27,872 — Mba L 
1961 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes'and lockoutsay 40077 eae eee eee eee November 48 | —17.3| — 17.3 
No; of;workers involved \... 44200) SCGkE eee November 11,032.) .—: 73.1 + 100.9 
Duration in. man dayeeh. beeen a: gee es November | 123,940 | — 71.1 133.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)......| September S78i%ai| -- 0.6) =F -2.8 
Average hourly earnings (mig.).... Gu ee-esn ts oon 2 - September $1.82 0.0°} 0 258 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. September 41.3 + 1.0; + £1.0 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...........0000eseceees September $74.97 | + 1.0} + . 3.6 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100)... 0.125 0y ee a ae. November 129.7 + 0.4 + 0.1 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949) = 100).; sce Anat chose ieee os ee ee September 139.0 + 0.9 + 3.7 
‘Petal. labour Income: ..< .6- aces ee ee $000, 000} September 1,688 + 1.2 + 4.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949:— 100). ee. a cee ee cee October 183.4 + 1.6 + 6.9 
Manufacturing... 22.0. osu. ne Ee 4 October 1041 ee 2 re od 
Durablesiee.::.. eee cs sss Meee eee ae: October 155260) Le ee 2 
Non-drahléss<. bed ae nee a eee ee October 171.4 + 1.2 + 5.2 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 624, July issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During November, 118 major collective agreements, covering more than 
200,000 workers, were under negotiation in various industries across Canada. 
Collective bargaining during the month resulted in 18 major settlements and 
provided wage increases and improved fringe benefits for approximately 36,500 
workers. More than half of these workers were covered by settlements between 
Bell Telephone and the unions representing the company’s plant, traffic and 
sales department employees; most of the remainder were in the electrical 
products and pulp and paper industries, and in municipal and hospital services. 


In the electrical industry, a new 30-month collective agreement between 
Canadian Westinghouse and the United Electrical Workers was reached in 
October and ratified the following month by the company’s 3,150 employees. 
The settlement featured company-union agreement to discontinue all incentive 
and piecework after January 12, 1962, at which time more than 1,300 em- 
ployees now working under incentive systems will be placed on straight hourly 
rates, based on the individual’s average hourly earnings during 1961. Further- 
more, the company will introduce a new job evaluation plan that provides a 
classification structure of 14 grades for male employees and seven for female 
employees. In addition, the agreement provides to every employee three incre- 
mental wage increases of 4 cent an hour for each grade, on October 20, 1961, 
October 19, 1962 and October 18, 1963. Implementation of the plan will result 
in pay increases ranging from 4 cent to 34 cents an hour for female employees 
and 3 cent to 7 cents for male employees; these increases will be in addition 
to the general wage increase in the new agreement, amounting to 11 cents 
an hour spread over the 30-month period. 


Considerable progress was made during the month in renegotiating im- 
portant agreements in the steel and the automobile industries. In the steel 
industry, negotiating committees of the United Steelworkers and Algoma Steel 
reached a conditional agreement that was subject to ratification by the union 
membership in a vote scheduled for early December. At the Steel Company of 
Canada in Hamilton a conciliation officer held meetings with the company-union 
negotiators but by the end of the month they had not arrived at an agreement. 

During the month, the United Automobile Workers conducted a strike 
vote at the seven plants of General Motors in Ontario; the voting was in favour 
of strike action against the company should no agreement be reached. A con- 
ciliation board met briefly with the parties on November 28 but made no 
recommendations in the dispute. A strike deadline was then set for December 
11. Further negotiations failed to produce a settlement by the strike deadline 
date and, as a result, the employees left their jobs. Within the next three days 
the bargaining committees reached an agreement, which was to be presented 
to the membership for ratification. Negotiations between the UAW and Chrysler 
and Ford continued during the month with the aid of a conciliation officer. 


In the transportation industry, bargaining agencies for trucking firms in 
British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec were at various stages of negotiation 
with locals of the Teamsters union. The current round of bargaining in the 
industry was opened last June between the Teamsters and the Motor Trans- 
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portation Industrial Relations Bureau, representing ten car hauling firms in southern 
Ontario. At the end of November operations at these firms were closed down by a strike. 
The main issue in the dispute was control of health and welfare funds currently 
administered exclusively by the Ontario Teamsters Welfare Fund, a chartered organization. 
The companies proposed that the Teamsters Welfare Fund be replaced by a jointly 
administered plan, in which event the firms agreed to pay $16 per month per employee. 
In regard to wages the employers offered increases of 9 cents an hour for drivers and 12 
cents for skilled mechanics in a three-year contract. 

Strikes were also in progress during November, at four plants of Canada Cement, 
which has nine establishments in the province of New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta. These work stoppages occurred in the course of negotiations with 
the Cement Workers, who had opened joint bargaining last May in Montreal for a new 
master agreement covering all company plants. When conciliation services were requested, 
however, the conciliation proceedings were conducted on a provincial basis. Workers at 
Woodstock, Belleville and Port Colborne, Ont., and Montreal, Que., rejected a company 
offer based on an Ontario conciliation board’s recommendations and stopped work late in 
November. During the month, however, the company reached an agreement with the 
union at its Hull plant, and contract negotiations continued at plants at Winnipeg, Man., 
Havelock, N.B., and at Exshaw and Clover Bar, Alta. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring during December 1961, January and February 1962 


(except those under negotiation in November) 


Company and Location Union 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. Mining Emp. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 


mentaires), Quebec, Que. (ii. Commerce Emp. Federation (CNTU) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Bindery room employers, Toronto, Ont. ............ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn.. Celanese, Sorel, Queer oe Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Industries Ltd., Millhaven, Ont. ........00.0...... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .............::0 Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Marconi;-Montreal, Que. 227.22 Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

C.N.R., C.P.R., other railways, system-wide ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Kimberley & ; 

Trail, ‘BCPA AEE SEE oe Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. ........00.0..00 Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog, 

Drimmondville, ‘QuesauAek. e.. FOIE. ae Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dom..Textile,” Montreal, QUCIK. ). ooh ponnsocae he ae! United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper; Dryden, (Ont) Seah 222th. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton. City, vA lta... cteeeice see tee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ford of Canada, Windsor, Ont. ...............ceeeee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, St. Raymond, 
Loretteville, St. Lite, Ques... arse cents Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (C.P.R.), Quebec, Que. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hotel Empress (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. ................ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver. Vancouver. b.:. gece ce Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ..... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
[International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont.. ........ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
International Nickel, SudDUrY, Olte Facisunccseerayestenes Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ........ Mining Empl]. Federation (CNTU) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que. ................ Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 


Miramichi Ports, oN ae ote eee Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ..................... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (north. 
perieral “ireigiit ) , (OTM iccsgrsiveessdey aimee tas vese scans Teamsters (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. .........0000.000. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ......00.....0:600 a (Ind.) (phone installers & plant 
empl. 
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Company and Location Union 


Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ............ccccecesees Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Phillips’ Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ........0........0000. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Ont. ................ Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Vancouver City, BuGsn. ary. 92 3k oe EE aaa Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C, Beace ,Ofiicers 4CLC) 


Part I!—Negotiations in Progress during November 1961 


Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. ..:..8.22014.... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 
B.C. Electric, company-wide. 4. .Jan':..ncsanis ¢.... Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 

PY BIIOY, © Roa Beh oa FOE A hee vecemm cba seacdtduen toons Teamsters (Ind.) 
Can. ‘Stéamship. Lines, Ont. & Ques. os<cpcccsopeacceses ses Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
CLE Gir companyewilo War ioc... kc, ctieesty rarcatereocecssses Mere Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Ashcroft, 

BC ae td A OL WS Aaa... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ................... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ................ Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 

toria willed Que grt. gtetea ty Seeks Seta ayse ee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ...... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cockshutt Farm Equip., Brantford, Ont. ............ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ort. 2.0... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
DonahvenBros-ncC1ermont, Ole tere. sds cecnarneans teense Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO/CLC 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. ............... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TAD AY PL Ae he odasacana OE -mateeyovercescere E> * I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining, Eldorado, Sask. .............0.0 Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Fry-Cddbury, Montréal (Ques 1559 0. aig Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. .................. Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
House of Seagrams, Que., Ont. & B.C. .......0...... Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. ..............00. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers’ Assn., eastern Canada .................. Seafarers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

DAD Y= WIG orcye ads eI eR SARI ECE ois sn eect i I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Motor Transport Labour Relations Council, B.C. Teamsters (Ind.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ............:cccceee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern Utilities & Cnd. West. Natural Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) & Empl. Welfare 

CN See eee ae eran mse crust Dseancaninevmasicess Assn. (Ind.) ; 
Worth York Lows, Ont. 2 5......0. fei ecg eens Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
(DEAE IY; MONG tet eerten tone ious ondusataccsassicsenes ters Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .........0....... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ont. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ............csssee U.E. (Ind.) 
Provincial ransport Ques sis. eteccecere ats ssseenere Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. «0.0... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 

COTE Be eth Bdge Ah ea A otto ts ROS ae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 

uae hg aren, ne Seen ee renetercttnn ectemaae est Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree Co. Loronto, Olt. veces eeereencesccrnscs Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. .............. Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 

couver & New Westminster, B.C. ...........:.::00 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scarborough Township, Ont. «0.0.0.0... cesses Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Shawinigan Power, company-wide, Que. .............. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Stelca? WMontreal ) "Que My... REN... Aad Millets Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Transit Commission, Ont. ............cc.e Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nips VERT LV eB ets,..5-.srren tera inn stan vaste geertooaetansess Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
WancouverrGitye DCs: -.240oh9. 5 A Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. ............ ce Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wintineme Citys, Matic jssetiie nsccthecnecaeesteceqtcnsnoeme Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Conciliation Officer 


Company and Location 


B.C. Electric, company-wide rence. cercet sees cere = 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. .................... 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Crane Limited, Montreal, Que. .....................:00004- 


Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & other 


locations; ‘Ont, .2..i::.iean be eee aa ee eee 
Ford of Canada, Windsor, Oakville & North 

York, Ont. he erscee eee eee 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 

stock, Ont. nics. <ARUeeoesceeenneevs 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ..............cceseeeees 
Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont. ........0....00.0 
Que. Natural Gas, company-wide ...............04 
Smith Transport, Montreal, Que. ............0.00. 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. ........ 
TGA .5 eCOMPADY WIG. sssceens eh cng onset canemtcgenril ones 
Towboat Owners’ Assn., B.C. ac-.......cdhectododecsersne 
Trucking Assn. of Que., province-wide ................ 
Winnipeg Transit Dept., Man. ............. eee 


Union 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 

Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ..... Ste Soci. 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ................... 
Campbell Chibougamau mines, Chibougamau, 


Exshaw.&»Clover, Bar, Altais ce ccaceccccseacstteys-: 
C.N.R., “SyStermm=Wide (3,55 .ccccssscpaesontete ete eee eee see 
C.N.R., ‘Systerm=Wideseci pare cae ee wacanctan eacssanzoiee ss 


R.,. System-wid6 2a. cee ee as as eee eee eee 


(N.R., “SYstemwid@ra teeth igen. scceec ct areincgatinnce 
Pe. 
-P.R., system=Wid@-s---....1. eee ee 


C 
G 
C 


CAPER. systemwide ects.) 37. snare cake tau ers 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 

Rivers, ‘Quip teceicciceecsace eee eects teen enna cn 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ 


General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, 

St. Catharines, Scarborough & London, Ont. 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide ....:...........ccsseseeeeseeeee 
Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, Ont. ...........0.0....00... 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ............ 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

art Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Ee Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 


) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Winnipes: City, “Main” 2.20. see eee nee ete 


Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Arbitration 


Hotel Dieu, St. Vallier & Chicoutimi, Que. ........ 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 


Canada Cement, Woodstock, Belleville, Port Col- 
borne, “Ont:; Montréal, Oueri...2...54.<384 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas & 
Trenton; Ont) 3.3) fic Wee ee 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. .......... 


CORPO d eres errs rere wen serneeenee ess erase eercceserseeesssnees 


Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached during November 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
for the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ALTA. Govt. TELEPHONES—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (PLANT EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—general wage increase of 2% retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961 and an additional 
2% eff. May 1, 1962. 

B.A. OIL, CLARKSON, Ont.—OiL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 570 
Se general wage increase of 4% for all empl.; new wage rate for labourers will be 

an hr. 
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BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EmpPL. (IND.) (EQUIP. SALESMEN): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage rates for top classifications increased by $13 to $15 a mo. 
depending on locality, eff. Dec. 7, 1961; empl. not regularly scheduled to work on Saturdays 
will be given another day off when a statutory holiday falls on a Saturday. 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (PLANT DEPT.): l-yr. agree- 
ment covering 10,000 empl.—eff. Nov. 26, 1961 top rates in Montreal & Toronto increased 
by $2 to $3 per wk. and in other localities by $2 to $2.75 per wk.; empl. not regularly 
prac sy work on Saturdays will be given another day off when a statutory holiday falls 
on a Saturday. 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—TRAFFIC EMPL. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 9,000 
empl.—eff. Nov. 26, 1961 top rates increased by $1.25 to $3 per wk. depending on locality, 
and starting rates increased by $1 per wk. in all localities; starting rate for operators in 
Montreal & Toronto will be $45 a wk. 


BOWATER’S NFLD. PAPER, CORNER BROOK, NFLD.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP & 
PAPER Mitt Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 1,300 empl.—5¢ an hr. 
wage increase retroactive to June i, 1961, an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1962; 1¢ an hr. 
increase in shift differential retroactive to June 1, 1961 and 1¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1962; an 
additional 8 hrs. pay for Christmas Day; 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 
1962 (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); additional company payment of 25¢ per empl. per mo. 
towards hospitalization premium; new labour rate after June 1, 1962 will be $2.03 an hr. 


Catcary City, ALtTa.—Pusiic EMPL. (CLC) (INSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—no wage increase to be granted in 1961; a general increase of 2% plus $5 a mo. eff. 
Jan. 1, 1962; longevity pay of $5 a mo. after 10 yrs. of service and $10 a mo. after 20 yrs.; 
an extra day off when a holiday falls on a Saturday or Sunday; double time for work on 
holidays (formerly time and one-half). 


CDN. WESTINGHOUSE, HAMILTON, ONT.—U.E. (IND.): 30-mo. agreement covering 3,150 
empl.—wage increase of S5¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 20, 1961; 3¢ an hr. increase eff. Oct. 19, 1962 
and a further 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 18, 1963; $25 settlement pay; an incremental wage increase of 
4¢ an hr. for each labour grade resulting in increases ranging from 4¢ to 34¢ for female empl., 
4¢ to 7¢ for male empl.; these increases are in addition to the general increases and become 
eff. on Oct. 20; 1961, Oct. 19, 1962 and Oct. 18, 1963; on Jan. 12, 1962 the incentive systems 
will be discontinued and the affected empl. will be paid a straight hourly rate based on their 
average hourly earnings during 1961; improved pension & welfare provisions; new labour rate 
after final increase on Oct. 18, 1963, will be $1.93 an hr. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, Port ALFRED, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (CNTU): 
1-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—5¢ an hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 1961; empl. will 
receive 12 hrs. instead of 8 hrs. pay for Christmas and New Year’s shutdown; shift premiums 
increased by 1¢ an hr.; a joint job evaluation committee will be established; new wage rate for 
labourers will be $1.98 an hr. 

DUPONT OF CANADA, SHAWINIGAN, QUE.—CELLULOSE WkRS. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 3¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1961; improvements in shift premium. 

E. B. Eppy, Hutt, Que.—PaperR Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Purp & PAPER MILL WKkRs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,750 empl.—5¢ an hr. increase retroactive 
to May 1, 1961; 1 additional statutory holiday granted by increasing payments for Christmas 
and New Year’s Day from 12 hrs. to 16 hrs. each; company contributions to the welfare fund 
increased by 50¢ per mo. per empl.; new wage rate for labourers will be $1.85 an hr. 


Fisueries Assn., B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) (HERRING FISHERMEN): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—price for herring increased by $1.60 a ton making the new rate $10.40 
per ton delivered to the plant. 

Howarp SMITH PAPER, CORNWALL, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP & PAPER 
Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—S¢ an hr. retroactive to 
May 1, 1961; an additional 2¢ an hr. is to be paid when the 7-day operation is put into effect; 
1 additional paid holiday for a total of 9 annually; company’s contribution to medical-surgical 
plan increased by 50¢ for a total of $4.50 per mo. per empl.; life insurance policy increased 
by $500 for female empl. and by $2,000 for male empl. with the total cost of the premiums 
paid by the company; new wage rate for labourers will be $1.85 an hr. 

SASK. WHEAT PooL, (ELEVATOR Div.), ONT., MAN., SASK. & B.C.—SASK. WHEAT PooL EMPL. 
(CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,600 empl.—country elevator agents to receive a general 
increase of 2%; all other classifications to receive increases in various amounts in accordance 
with a new job evaluation plan; improved sick leave provisions. 

SHELL OIL, MONTREAL East, QuE.—EMPL. COUNCIL (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 590 
empl.—wage increases ranging from 7¢ to 12¢ an hr. depending on job classification, retroactive 
to Oct. 23, 1961; new wage rate for probationary labourer to be $1.86 an hr. 

SpruCE FALLS & KIMBERLEY-CLARK, KAPUSKASING, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Pup & PAPER MILL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,350 empl.— 
5¢ an hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 1961; 1¢ an hr. increase in shift differentials; on Jan. 1, 
1962 the company is to pay an additional $1 per mo. toward PSI for married male empl.; the 
equivalent of an additional paid holiday to be granted by increasing payment for Christmas 
shutdown to 16 hrs. instead of 8 hrs.; new wage for labourers will be $1.98 an hr. 

T.C.A., COMPANY-WIDE—SALES EMPL. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.— 
a general increase of 5% retroactive to July 1, 1961 and a further increase of 3% eff. Sept. 1, 
1962; the shift premium increased from 7¢ an hr. to 8¢ an hr. for afternoon shifts and from 
12¢ an hr. to 15¢ an hr. for night shifts; check-off is voluntary for the first 90 days of 
employment and then it becomes compulsory. 

UNrversiry HospiraL, SASKATOON, SASK.—BUILDING SERVICE EmpL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 580 empl.—a general increase of 3% _ for all empl.;, changes in overtime 


provisions. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





158 New Training Institutions Get Federal Contribution 


Federal contributions toward the construction costs of 158 new or expanded 
institutes of technology, trade schools and vocational high schools had been 
approved up to December 1. The contributions approved total almost $124 
million. 

These figures are expected to grow substantially when further applications 
from Quebec, which signed the Vocational and Technical Training Agreement 
later than other provinces are submitted to the federal Government. By December 
1, several projects had been submitted and one already approved. 

The 158 approved applications came from all provinces of Canada. 

The federal Government, under the provisions of the new Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance.Act (L.G., Nov., p. 1096), contributes 75 
per cent of the capital costs of constructing and equipping new training facilities. 
After March 31, 1963, the contribution will be reduced to 50 per cent. 

The Government also contributes to the training of the teachers, supervisors 
and administrators to staff the schools built under the program. 

In an address last month at the opening of a new school in Etobicoke, Ont., 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, said the program, “once the schools 
have been built and equipped, and once the graduates find their way into the 
labour force, will give a shot in the arm where it is most needed—the placement 
of young Canadians in industry.” 

It is reasonable to assume, the Minister added, that the advent of young 
people who already possess the basic skills required for modern technology 
will contribute to flexibility and adaptability in the labour force. 

“The program strikes at one of the basic. cause of unemployment—lack 
of skill, lack of training,” he said. In addition, he pointed out, many thousands 
of construction workers will be employed on the new schools in the coming 
months. 

The Minister said that in the past Canada has failed to provide adequate 
training opportunities. “We have not come to grips with the growing need for 
workers with greater skill and knowledge. Rather than expand training programs 
and facilities, Canada met its manpower requirements by importing skills from 
abroad. 

“We are faced today with the problem of filling the gap that exists in 
training and education facilities. Within a short space of time, we must increase 
the skill and knowledge of our labour force. We must offer our young people 
courses that are suited to their abilities and interests. We must train and 
educate and we must re-train the unemployed as well as the employed.” 

Not only do many unemployed persons not have sufficient basic education 
or training to qualify for available jobs, Mr. Starr said, but also large numbers 
of employed workers face unemployment because they do not have basic 
skills or knowledge to take further training to keep up with changing techniques 
in their trades or occupations. 
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J.P. Francis Named Director of 
Economics and Research Branch 


J. P. Francis has been appointed Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. With the 
Branch since 1944, he has been, since 1957, 
chief of the Manpower Resources Division. 


He succeeds Dr. W. R. Dymond, whose 
appointment as Assistant Deputy Minister 
was announced in September (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1004). 


Mr. Francis was born in Moose Jaw, Sask. 
He was graduated in 1942 in commerce 
and finance from the University of Toronto, 
where he also took graduate studies in 
psychology and philosophy. 

After working for a short time in 
industry, he joined the Department of 
Labour’s Economics and Research Branch. 
Since his initial appointment in a junior 
professional position he has risen through 
various positions to the directorship of the 
Branch. 


In the position he is vacating, Mr. Francis 
has been closely associated with the 
research the Department has undertaken in 
recent years in the areas of the develop- 
ment of manpower resources, the identifica- 
tion of training problems and the impact of 
technological development on occupations. 


He is a member of the Department’s 
advisory committee on professional man- 


senananenne 


Monte Everett, Ottawa 
J. P. Francis 
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—Capital Press, Giicta 
Mrs. Agnes Beckett (left), Assistant to the 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, presents an award of the Canadian 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs to Miss Joan Cox, first year 
Arts student at Carleton University, Ottawa. 
The Federation offers scholarships and bur- 
saries to girls and women who undertake 
further education as a basis for a career. 





power and on technological change, and 
has represented Canada at meetings of the 
International Labour Organization and on 
committees of the organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development and the 
former Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation. He is a member of the Cana- 
dian Political Science Association. 





Must Leave Declining Industries 
For Expanding Ones, TUC Agrees 


Many workers must leave industries that 
are declining and find jobs in new ones that 
are expanding, Britain’s Trades Union 
Congress has acknowledged in a report by 
its economic department that has been 
approved by the TUC General Council. 

But, the report states, where workers have 
to change jobs there must be better train- 
ing and better compensation payments, and 
unemployment insurance benefits must be 
raised closer to normal earnings. 

The report asserts that more investment 
is needed in industry to expand production. 
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CLC Executive Council Proposes’ 
Plan to Meet Import Competition 


The Executive Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress last month proposed a 
new role for the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade that would provide a 
method for meeting import competition 
from countries maintaining low wages and 
unfair labour standards. 


Under this plan proposed by the Council, 
GATT would institute an annual review 
procedure requiring each member nation 
to file an annual report showing what had 
been done to improve wages and working 
conditions in industries in which tariff con- 
cessions had been granted by importing 
countries and in which increased export 
trade had taken place. 


The plan would also provide for a 
specific complaint procedure in GATT, 
available to both industry and labour acting 
through the member governments. Thus, 
where a union or a firm believed the 
domestic industry was faced with unfair 
competition based on “unfair labour 
standards,” it could request the govern- 
ment to take its complaint directly to 
GATT, and GATT, with the assistance 
of the International Labour Organization 
on labour aspects of the problem, could 
recommend corrective steps to be taken. 


The CLC Executive Council pointed 
out that a continuing expansion of inter- 
national trade is essential to raising 
standards of Canadian employment and 
living standards. 

Some goods now being imported from 
foreign industries with unfair labour 
standards were now resulting in unemploy- 
ment of Canadian workers, it asserted, and 
pointed to the near disappearance of the 
rubber footwear industry. It asked for a 
new inquiry into this industry by the Tariff 
Board. 

The Council also gave particular atten- 
tion to the textile industry. It urged upon 
the Government “the necessity of taking 
all possible steps to safeguard, maintain and 
expand a healthy, efficient textile industry 
capable of doing its share to maintain full 
employment.” The CLC suggested that the 
textile industry could contribute substantially 
to ironing out seasonal employment fluctua- 
tions and could provide employment for 
unskilled workers. 


In another action at last month’s meeting, 
the Executive Council sought increased sup- 
port for the Canadian merchant marine 
service in several resolutions dealing with 
Canadian: shipping. 
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The CLC is asking the Government to 
provide subsidies to enable the Canadian 
merchant marine to compete on an equal 
basis with Commonwealth and _ foreign- 
owned and operated ships. The subsidies 
would be contingent on the companies’ 
building, repairing and maintaining their 
ships in Canadian yards. 

The CLC also proposed an investigation 
by the Canadian Maritime Commission into 
the decline of Canada’s deep-sea merchant 
fleet, the extent of government assistance 
to revive the service, and the extent and 
effect of Canadian nationals’ owning and 
operating vessels under foreign flag registra- 
tion. 

Council pledged fullest support and 
assistance to Sudbury and Port Colborne, 
Ont., miners, smeltermen and _ refinery 
workers in their opposition to the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union. 


U.S. Agreement Limits Number 
Of Jobs Railroad May Abolish 


A collective agreement that puts a limit 
on the number of jobs that the employer 
may abolish because of technological or 
organizational changes has been signed 
between a United States railway and the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Another clause in the agreement pro- 
vides that any union member on the “extra” 
list as of September 15, 1961, and any 
that may go on the “extra” list in the 
future, shall be guaranteed pay for 40 
hours in a week. 

Press reports of the signing of the agree- 
ment described it as guaranteeing a worker 
“a job or equivalent wages during his life- 
time.” Both the union and the railroad 
quickly issued statements describing these 
reports as “an obvious distortion.” 

The agreement, between the Telegraphers 
and the Southern Pacific, establishes a base 
of 1,000 positions, i.e, 1,000 five-day 
assignments, not including seasonal posi- 
tions. The company may not abolish any 
of the positions in the base except by reason 
of technological change, organizational 
change, or a change in the volume or com- 
position of traffic. 

But the reduction in the number of 
positions in any year cannot exceed two 
per cent of the base. This limitation does 
not apply, however, to reductions effected 
by the installation of Centralized Traffic 
Control or by the abandonment of lines 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

. At the time of the signing, the Southern 
Pacific was employing only 946  tele- 
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graphers. The provision that permits the 
abolishing of 20 positions a year will, 
therefore, not become effective until such 
time as the total number of positions on 
the railroad would, at the above rate, have 
been reduced to the present number of 
positions. 

The company is not required to restore 
jobs already abolished to bring the number 
back to 1,000 but it must wait until the 
“slack” of 54 positions has been taken up 
before abolishing any more. 

The agreement also provides that not 
more than five station agencies may be 
abolished per year, except by conference 
and agreement between the company and 
the union. 

Another important clause provides that 
all employees holding seniority as at Sep- 
tember 15, 1961 will be guaranteed 40 
hours work a week. When an employee, 
although available for work, is given less 
than 40 hours work in any week, his 
compensation will be brought up to equal 
40 hours. 

The agreement provides for the setting 
up of a special board of adjustment to 
settle disputes regarding transfers of work 
affecting employees subject to the agreement. 

Press accounts of the signing said the 
agreement “guaranteed a worker his job or 
equivalent wages during his lifetime.” The 
newspaper, Labor, a weekly owned by 18 
railroad labour organizations, replied that 
such a description was “an obvious distor- 
tion.” But the New York Times, in an 
editorial, pointed out that if the normal rate 
of attrition of telegraphers—5 per cent a 
year—remained constant, it was unlikely 
that any now employed would be affected 
by layoffs throughout their working lives. 





New Bulletin Gives Earnings 
Of Engineers and Scientists 


The tenth in the Professional Manpower 
Series of bulletins, Engineering and Scien- 
tific Manpower Resources in Canada: Their 
Employment, Earnings and Salary Rates, 
1960-61, was published by the Department 
of Labour last month. 

Two earlier bulletins No. 7 and No. 9, 
presented similar information for 1957 and 
1959. Bulletin No. 10 is essentially a statis- 
tical report; the previous two contained 
analyses. 

The three bulletins are based on a sample 
survey of professional personnel enrolled 
in the Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel maintained by the Department. 
One third of the Register is surveyed each 
year. 
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Although the figures given in Bulletin 
No. 10 refer only to those who completed 
the 1960-61 questionnaire, they are repre- 
sentative of the total Register. 

The report is divided into two parts, one 
dealing with engineers and the other with 
scientists. 

The bulletin was prepared in the Man- 
power Resources Division of the Economics 
and Research Branch. It is obtainable from 
the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa (catalogue No. 
L2-2010), at a price of 25 cents. 





Union Membership as Proportion 
Of Labour Force Drops in U.S. 


Union membership in the United States 
as a percentage of the total labour force 
dropped in 1960 to 23.3 per cent, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
1959 the percentage was 23.8 and in 1958 
it was 23.9. 

In the 1958-60 period, union membership 
grew by 36,000, to about 18 million, while 
the labour force increased by more than 
1.8 million. The members counted in the 
total are those of national and international 
unions with headquarters in the United 
States. 

The survey by the Department of Labour 
of Canadian union membership at the 
beginning of 1961 showed a total of approx- 
imately 1,447,000, equal to approximately 
32 per cent of the estimated number of non- 
agricultural paid workers in Canada. 


1961 Canada Year Book 


The 1961 edition of the Canada Year 
Book was published early last month. This 
year’s edition is the 55th in the series. 

It contains some 1,300 pages of text and 
statistical tables dealing with the physical 
features of the country, the machinery of 
government, vital statistics, public health 
and welfare, education; scientific, atomic, 
space and industrial research; the primary 
resources of agriculture, forestry, mining 
and fisheries; manufacturing, labour, trans- 
portation and communications; domestic 
and foreign trade; finance and national 
income and expenditure. 

Included also is a detailed 140-mile-to-the- 
inch map, as well as small maps portraying 
the territorial evolution of the country 
since Confederation, and the progress of 
the federal roads-to-resources and territorial 
roads programs. 

The price of the Canada Year Book is 
$5 a copy, cloth-bound, and $3  paper- 
bound. It is obtainable from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa; from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa; or from private book- 
sellers. 
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2nd Meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Declares that every unemployed person should have opportunity for training, no 
matter what education he has had, and lays down conditions it believes should 
govern plans for training unemployed persons to improve aptitude for employment 


Every unemployed person no matter what 
his education has been, should have an 
opportunity for training, the National Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council declared in a resolution that was 
unanimously approved at its second meet- 
ing, held on November 9 and 10. The 
Council also laid down certain conditions 
that it believed should govern plans for 
training unemployed persons to improve 
their aptitude for employment and to fill 
the needs of industry. 

The resolution was recommended in a 
progress report by a subcommittee appointed 
at the previous meeting of the Council, 
under the chairmanship of Max Swerdlow, 
Education Director of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, to study the training of unem- 
ployed persons (L.G., June, p. 551). 

The report stated that there were four 
times as many unemployed persons enrolled 
in classes during the past summer than dur- 
ing the previous summer. From April 1 
to August 31, 1961, there were 3,165 per- 
sons enrolled in classes. For the same period 
last year, the number was 732. Based on 
reports from the provinces there will be 
a substantial increase in training programs 
for the unemployed during the coming 
winter. 

The 23-member Council, which represents 
management, labour, provincial govern- 
ments and other interested organizations, 
was established under the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act. It 
superseded the former Vocational Training 
Advisory Committee. 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, former Chancellor 
of the University of Alberta, was again 
chairman of the meeting. 


Minister of Labour 


The objective of increasing technical and 
vocational training facilities in Canada by 
50 per cent in five years, set by him in 
the House of Commons last year, may be 
reached in two and a half years—half the 
estimated time—according to present indica- 
tions, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, said in addressing the delegates. 
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The federal Government has approved 
the construction of 141 new technical insti- 
tutes, trade schools and technical and voca- 
tional high schools, at a total cost of 
$182,000,000, the federal contribution to 
which is estimated at $116,000,000, the 
Minister said. This is about $62,000,000 
more than the total of all federal contribu- 
tions during the past 10 years for school 
construction and for the operation of train- 
ing programs. 

“The new building projects already ap- 
proved under the training legislation will 
provide full-time training facilities to accom- 
modate an additional 65,000 trainees,” Mr. 
Starr added. The response of the provinces 
to the need for technical and vocational 
training has been most gratifying, and the 
expansion being undertaken has “far ex- 
ceeded our expectations,” he said. 


The Minister expressed his satisfaction 
regarding the conclusion of a training agree- 
ment with the Province of Quebec (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1004), and said he looked forward 
to hearing about the steps being taken to 
expand training facilities and programs in 
that province. 


Mr. Starr referred to the need for more 
training. for unemployed workers. Such 
training, he said, was not the complete 
answer to the question of unemployment, 
but it had an important part to play. The 
skill of those already in the labour force 
must also be raised to meet technological 
changes. 

“Workers whose basic preparation for 
occupational life has been inadequate must 
be given the opportunity to receive the 
fundamental training necessary for develop- 
ment of new skills,” the Minister said. 

He also expressed interest in the provi- 
sions made in the training agreements for 
the development of training programs in 
co-operation with industry, under which 
persons employed in industry are given the 
chance of raising their fundamental skills 
and knowledge. 

“We are fully aware,” Mr. Starr said, 
“that the capital program is only an initial 
phase of the new development. New, addi- 
tional and improved training programs must 
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be developed to meet the growing and diver- 
sified needs of the different segments and 
levels of the labour force. 

“Industry must be encouraged to play a 
more active and vital role. Both manage- 
ment and labour groups will have to develop 
broader policies and attitudes leading to 
more active participation in the field of 
technical and vocational training,” the 
speaker declared. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


“No one has expressed any serious doubts 
about the need of improving our man- 
power skills. The concern is rather how 
this can best be accomplished,” said Dr. 
G. V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, in a brief address to the meeting. 

Speaking of the establishment of provin- 
cial training advisory committees, Mr. Hay- 
thorne said: “We feel that these com- 
mittees working along with this national 
committee will provide not only an excellent 
stimulus to further training activity in each 
of the provinces, but assist in seeing that 
there is full co-ordination and co-operation 
in carrying forward our program.” 


Advisory Committee on Technological Education 


A report of the Advisory Committee on 
Technological Education, appointed by the 
Council at the last meeting (L.G., June, 
p. 550), was read by D. E. Bridge, Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

At the first meeting of the Committee, 
held in June, it had been unanimously 
agreed that the technician level or plateau 
must be defined, the report said. At the 
top was the university graduation plateau, 
with a bachelor level, a master level and a 
doctorate level. Next was the technician 
and technologist plateau, then the tradesman 
and journeyman plateau, and finally the 
semi-skilled and unskilled plateau. 

The Committee had agreed that for the 
technician level or plateau the “common 
characteristic should be the capability for 
non-routine work and the ability to accept 
responsibility that would involve the exer- 
cise of judgment and initiative.” 

It was also agreed that much work 
should be done by a national group to pull 
together the connecting threads to form a 
national pattern at the technological level, 
that steps should be taken to co-ordinate 
the efforts of professional societies and 
other organizations now active in the tech- 
nician field, and that a survey should be 
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made of existing levels and standards in 
the engineering, scientific and related fields. 

The Committee recommended that: 

—Careful consideration should be given 
to the development of a clear definition of 
a technician and a technologist. 

—However desirable national examina- 
tions may be as a-means of establishing 
levels of competence, the difficulties of 
doing so were recognized, and at present 
attention should be given to other means 
of setting standards. 

—The top level should be established as 
from two to three years of technical institute 
training, or its equivalent; and in any case, 
not less than 2,400 hours of training beyond 
junior matriculation or equivalent, with 
proficiency in the communication skills both 
written and oral, and in mathematics and 
science. 

—tThe greatest degree of collaboration 
should be encouraged among the various 
institutes. 

—Encouragement should be given to the 
provinces to develop evening extension pro- 
grams and correspondence courses at the 
technological level. 


Subcommittee on Training of Unemployed 


Max Swerdlow, in a progress report of 
the subcommittee on the training of unem- 
ployed persons, of which he was chairman, 
submitted to the Council the following 
recommendations, which were unanimously 
approved by the Council: 


1. That every unemployed person should 
have an opportunity for training. 


2. That the basic related subject portion 
of an unemployed person’s training should 
be related to the occupations for which the 
individual is being prepared. 


3. That development of related subject 
material for various occupational areas and 
levels should be co-ordinated by the federal 
Government. 


4. That because of the success of the 
courses in skill development carried on in 
the various provinces, both the provincial 
and federal Governments should recognize 
and provide for separate courses in related 
basic training for skill development where 
needed. 


5. That a special co-ordinator should be 
provided at the provincial level to ensure 
the effective operation of training programs 
for the unemployed and to further ensure 
that these programs be co-ordinated with 
other programs developed for the training 
of skilled manpower by enlisting the active 
assistance and support of government, la- 
bour and industry. 
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H. L. Shepherd © 


H. L. Shepherd, Manager of Personnel 
Compensation and Development at Cana- 
dian Westinghouse, who had been working 
as a part-time assistant to the Department 
of Labour in making a survey of training 
problems in industry, said that there was 
need for a means of carrying on a con- 
tinuous or rolling survey of the qualifica- 
tions needed in industry compared with the 
numbers of workers available. 


Such a survey, broken down by industry 
and geographical area, would help industries 
and local and provincial authorities in their 
own detailed manpower planning, and would 
enable the gap between supply of, and 
demand for skills to be discerned. He sug- 
gested two ways in which such a gap might 
be closed: first, by improved training; and, 
second, if this were not sufficient, by chang- 
ing the arrangement of work to suit the 
work force available, and by adjusting pay 
levels and investment in equipment. 

Mr. Shepherd wondered whether jobs 
could be “de-skilled” to make it possible to 
give employment to those who lacked the 
basic qualifications necessary for technical 
training. In discussion following his report 
he said that in Europe there is little unem- 
ployment but he had seen people there 
doing unskilled work of a kind that we 
should think it demeaning to a man to offer 
him. It would take courage in Canada to 
offer a man a job for little more than the 
amount of unemployment insurance benefit. 

In Europe, he had found two kinds of 
technical training, he said. In some countries 
training was of the broad, deep apprentice- 
ship kind; in other countries the method was 
rather by means of a shorter period of 
training, occupying in all perhaps three 
years, with two years in technical school 
and one year’s training in industry. This 
latter method, he thought, offered more 
promise under Canadian conditions than 
the long-term apprenticeship one. 

Mr. Shepherd also suggested that the idea 
of multiple trade training should be given 
some study. As examples, he suggested 
that the trade of an electrician might be 
combined with that of a carpenter, to the 
extent necessary in making electrical instal- 
lations or repairs, or a man might do plas- 
tering in winter and lay bricks in summer— 
if union objections could be overcome. 

Employed people who, for any reason, 
had missed getting adequate formal educa- 
tion and technical training should be given 
an alternative method by which they could 
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become equal to those who had such train- 
ing, Mr. Shepherd said. There is such a 
path for the professional engineer, he 
pointed out, but not for the technician. 


Even if their deficiency in training were 
their own fault, he contended that they 
should have another chance, such as by 
means of night courses. It would not be easy 
for them to qualify themselves in this way 
and it should not be made easy, but, he 
asked, “How can we deny them the right to 
try?” 

Labour-management co-operation has got 
to come somehow, some day, but we should 
not “master-mind” how to impose it, Mr. 
Shepherd said. It would be folly to try to 
force such co-operation on all unions and 
companies at the same time. An atmosphere 
of co-operation imposed artificially across 
the board would not be likely to work. 


Agricultural Training 


A report on a survey to determine the 
needs for agricultural training in Canada 
was given by the three members of a team 
that conducted the survey last summer. The 
three members were: Harald Tangjerd, a 
teacher in vocational agriculture in Saskat- 
chewan; Stephen Vincent, Director of In- 
formation at the Botanical Gardens, Mont- 
real, and a former teacher in vocational 
apprenticeship; and D. R. Buchanan of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 

The survey, the Council was told, was an 
opinion survey conducted during the months 
of July and August. The team spent from 
two to four days in each province, holding 
meetings with individuals and groups, and 
leaving copies of a questionnaire to be filled 
out by selected persons and returned to 
Ottawa. The team left copies of the ques- 
tionnaire with 150 persons, 87 of whom 
completed it. 

The purpose of the survey was to obtain 
information regarding the kind of agricul- 
tural training needed. The questionnaire 
asked the informant’s opinion as to what 
constituted the most important changes that 
had occurred in agriculture in his part of 
the country during the past 10 or 15 years, 
what kinds of knowledge and skill were 
becoming increasingly important as a result 
of these changes, what kinds of training 
programs in current use were proving most 
effective, and what kinds least effective, in 
the informant’s area. 

The team also visited two districts in the 
United States where agricultural training 
programs were in operation to obtain infor- 
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mation regarding the experience gained 
there. The programs in question were: the 
Minnesota Vocational Agricultural Program 
at the Forest Lake area High School, and 
the New York Agricultural and Technical 
Institute Program at the Farmingdale Voca- 
tional School in Long Island, New York. 


It is expected that a report on the findings 
of the survey will be ready for the next 
meeting of the Advisory Council in May. 


Training of Adults with Insufficient Education 


An outline of a program being under- 
taken by the Government of New Brunswick 
to raise the level of learning of adults whose 
formal education was insufficient to enable 
them to qualify for technical training was 
given by Prof. G. G. Duclos, Professor of 
Business Administration in the University of 
New Brunswick. 


In this program, Prof. Duclos said, it 
was planned to make use of available 
facilities, such as schools, churches, and 
other public buildings, and to use as in- 
structors between 300 and 40C qualified 
tradesmen and senior employees. The num- 
ber who could benefit by this program in 
New Brunswick might well reach into the 
thousands, he said. 


The regular program of vocational train- 
ing, Prof. Duclos pointed out, is based on 
three phases. The first phase was training 
for full-time work; the second, up-grading 
of the technical skills of seasonal workers 
in their existing occupations; and the third 
was pre-vocational training to provide up- 
grading of basic educational levels. This 
third phase had been completely ignored 
so far, he said, and it was to supply this 
need that the program he described was 
designed. 





The program was to be embarked on 
during the 1961-62 season, and there would 
be no restriction as to age or occupation. It 
was expected that as many as from 4,000 
to 7,000 would take part this season. 

No substantial increase in facilities under 
the first and second phases was planned, 
but the existing facilities and developing 
program would continue. In the near future, 
however, they would be opened up to those 
who qualify in the third phase, Prof. Duclos 
said. Ultimately there must be a large-scale 
training program at every level. 

The objective should be for all those 
interested at all levels of skill to be able 
to obtain it. The authorities would have the 
power to eject those who were not showing 
interest, Prof. Duclos said. 


Vocational Training in Europe 


Several members of the Council who 
were among a group of eight persons which 
visited Europe during the past summer to 
study vocational training methods and the 
kinds of equipment used in technical train- 
ing institutions said that they had been 
impressed by the way in which, in all 
the countries visited, industry, agriculture 
and labour regarded technical training as 
being as much their responsibility as that 
of government. 

Here we think all this is the responsibility 
of government, one of the delegates said. 
Industry, agriculture and labour need to 
do more than send representatives to act on 
advisory committees, he commented. 

The furnishing of industrial equipment 
for demonstration purposes in_ technical 
training, and its replacement as it became 
obsolete, was mentioned as one of the ways 
in which industry gave practical help in 
Europe. 


_ 


CNR, CBRT Amalgamate Three Agreements into One 


An agreement was reached last month between the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers that paves the 
way for an amalgamation of express, freight and road transport services into one unit, to 


be known as “Expressfreight”. 


The agreement, reached after almost nine months of negotiations, has gone into effect 
at Edmonton but will eventually apply to more than 20,000 employees all across the 


country. 


The new agreement amalgamates three large ones, covering clerical, express and 
cartage employees. The amalgamation of seniority groupings is proceeding. 

Need for a new agreement was recognized after the railway integrated its express, 
freight and cartage services. The Edmonton terminal was the first to be integrated because 
it presented the least difficulty. Moncton, N.B., is the next area scheduled for integration, 
which is being effected in stages right across Canada. 

The new agreement will virtually assure veteran employees whose jobs are eliminated 
by technological or business changes of a chance at a job in another part of the 


Expressfreight operations. 
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Labour Arbitration in Canada 
A summary, by the author, of a new book by Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers of the 
Faculty of Law, University of British Columbia, who was assisted by a grant 
in aid of research under the Labour Department-University Research Program 


The law of collective bargaining in 
Canada today, although it contains signifi- 
cant features peculiar to this country, is 
a unique blend of politics, attitudes, empha- 
ses and experiences to be found in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

From the United Kingdom Canada draws 
its common law, together with a modified 
version of the English reform legislation of 
the 1870’s. Canadian collective bargaining 
legislation today has its beginnings in 
United Kingdom legislation of the 1890’s. 
From the United States Canada has bor- 
rowed a system of controlled compulsory 
collective bargaining in which the employer 
is obliged to bargain with a union certified 
by a special supervisory administrative 
board as the exclusive bargaining agent of 
the employees. 

A unique feature of Canadian legislation 
is the requirement that grievance disputes 
be settled without a stoppage of work. In 
the United Kingdom, strikes may be unoffi- 
cial but are not illegal; in the United States 
the procedure of arbitration is inserted into 
about 95 per cent of collective agreements, 
not by requirement of law but by agree- 
ment. 

A second distinctly Canadian characteris- 
tic of our industrial relations law is the 
provision for compulsory conciliation and 
arbitration. The American system relating 
to negotiation disputes is one of voluntary 
mediation, and the United Kingdom system 
is largely extra-legal. 


Conciliation Distinguished from Arbitration 


A distinction must be drawn between dis- 
putes that arise over the negotiation of the 
collective agreement and disputes that arise 
over its administration. The former concern 
conflicts, mainly of economic interests, be- 
tween the employer and the employees as 
represented by the union; the latter concern 
the rights of the parties during the term 
of the collective agreement. 

In the former, the conciliator seeks to 
resolve conflicts by endeavouring to induce 
the parties to come to terms. In the latter, 
legal principles lie at the root of settlement. 
Whatever an arbitrator does, his actions 
must not exceed the bounds of legal validity. 
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Negotiation disputes may be the subject 
of arbitration, but negotiation disputes in 
Canadian industry normally are subject only 
to the processes of conciliation. 


Labour Arbitration—Commercial 
Arbitration 


A distinction may also be drawn between 
labour arbitration and commercial arbitra- 
tion. The arbitration of labour disputes is 
in many respects in a stage of development 
much less mature than the arbitration of 
other kinds of issues. Many kinds of issues 
occur in labour arbitration that have never 
before arisen, where as in commercial dis- 
putes there is a substantial body of law 
to guide the arbitrators. 


Litigation as Alternative to Arbitration 


Litigation may be considered as an alter- 
native to arbitration. Except in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, where legislation precludes 
action on the collective agreement, a party 
to a grievance dispute may consider issuing 
a writ instead of taking the case to arbitra- 
tion. But litigation is costly and time con- 
suming, and courts are often not regarded 
as a happy forum for the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 

Under the Arbitration Acts of most prov- 
inces there may be a stay of legal proceed- 
ings if a Judge of the Supreme Court is 
satisfied that there is no sufficient reason 
why the grievance should not be referred to 
arbitration. 


Statutory Provisions for Arbitration 


All jurisdictions in Canada require that 
there be machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of grievances. 


Labour Arbitration in Canada, which 
describes and evaluates arbitration as a 
method of settling grievance disputes in 
labour-management relations in Canada, is 
published by Butterworth and Company 
(Publishers) Limited, 88 Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2, England. 


Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, the author, is 
Director of the Industrial Relations Institute 
of the University of British Columbia. He 
was assisted by a grant in aid of research 
under the Labour Department-University 
Research Program. 
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Ontario requires the method of arbitra- 
tion, and the statutes of Canada, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia re- 
quire arbitration or some other method. 
Arbitration boards in Ontario are regarded 
as creatures of statute; the cases are at 
variance as to the status of arbitration 
boards in other jurisdictions. 


In Saskatchewan, a grievance dispute may 
be referred to the Labour Relations Board, 
or the matter may be gids a by a 
board of conciliation. 


In Quebec, the parties may agree to 
voluntary arbitration; further, under the 
Collective Agreement Act, there is special 
machinery for enforcement of collective 
agreements. 


In Prince Edward Island, the view has 
been expressed that contract disputes must 
be referred to the Labour Relations Board 
without resort to a strike or lockout; the 
law in this province is not clear, however. 


Scope of Arbitrable Disputes 


Generally speaking, the Canadian statutes 
require that the machinery of arbitration 
apply to the settlement of differences con- 
cerning the meaning or alleged violation 
of the collective agreement. 

By the statutes of Canada, British Colum- 
bia, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the 
Labour Relations Boards are empowered 
to prescribe a clause establishing machinery 
for the settlement of grievance disputes if 
the parties fail to meet the requirements 
of the Act. The statutes of Alberta, Mani- 
toba, Newfoundland and Ontario set out 
the clauses that operate if the parties fail 
to write in their own machinery. 


Failure to Comply with the Act 


The British Columbia, Newfoundland and 
Ontario statutes authorize an agent of the 
Crown to perfect the creation of a board 
of arbitration in the event that either party 
refuses to constitute the board. Further- 
more, in these provinces the board of arbi- 
tration is specifically granted jurisdiction to 
determine the question of the arbitrability 
of the issue. 

In other jurisdictions, where one party 
refuses to constitute the board, the other 
may seek to prosecute, to bring an action 
at common law, or to apply to the court 
under the Arbitration Acts for the naming 
of an arbitrator. Further, in these other 
jurisdictions, if the board does not have 
agreement from the parties as to the scope 
of its jurisdiction, the board proceeds at 
its peril. 
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Binding Force of Arbitration Awards 


Under the federal and New Brunswick 
statutes, the parties are obliged to give effect 
to an arbitration award. Alberta relies on 
a special penalty clause. Manitoba and 
Nova Scotia require that the parties com- 
ply with the provision for final settlement, 
and Newfoundland requires that the parties 
comply with any decision of an arbitrator. 
The British Columbia statute is silent on 
the subject of enforcement of awards; in 
a number of instances in that province the 
individual has enforced a favourable award 
by civil action. The Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act makes an arbitration award en- 
forceable as a judgment or order of the 
Supreme Court. 


The Collective Agreement 


The collective agreement may be regarded 
in concept as a business compact, a code 
of relations or constitution, and a treaty 
of peace. When it is first negotiated it may 
represent a treaty of peace. When in a well- 
operating enterprise it lies quiescent, it may 
represent an industrial constitution. But in 
moments of conflict it is a memorandum 
of rights. 

The collective agreement is superimposed 
on the prevailing and traditional employer- 
employee relationship. The union is a statu- 
tory bargaining authority for the employees 
in the unit for which the union is certified. 
Its agency is protected by statute, and some 
important clauses of the collective agree- 
ment confer rights and duties on the union 
as distinct from its members. 

The bulk of the clauses in most collective 
agreements, however, are designed to effect 
the individual employee in respect of wages, 
hours, and other conditions of work, includ- 
ing his security of employment. 


Subject Matter of Collective Agreements 


The subject matter of a typical collective 
agreement may be divided for pedagogical 
purposes into six heads: general terms, 
security clauses, settlement of disputes, 
wages and hours, conditions of work, and 
“fringe benefits”. 

The general terms include such matters 
as a description of the parties, a statement 
of intent, an undertaking against strikes 
and lockouts, and the date and duration of 
the agreement. 

Security clauses relate to the rights of the 
employer, the union and the individual em- 
ployee. Frequently the collective agreement 
contains a declaration of the rights of man- 
agement; the union security clauses may 
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take many forms, including such matters as 
the closed shop, preferential hiring and the 
check-off of dues; employee security clauses 
relate generally to seniority. 

Provisions dealing with wages and hours, 
like many other terms, are superimposed 
on minimum standards established by legis- 
lation, as are terms concerning conditions 
of work. 

Fringe benefits cover a miscellany of 
items, some of which are far less on the 
fringe of bargaining than the term implies. 
The most significant today relate to statu- 
tory holidays, annual vacations, and pension 
and medical schemes. 

The clauses for the settlement of disputes 
lie at the root of this study, for the terminal 
stage of the grievance procedure is arbitra- 
tion. 


The Collective Agreement at Common Law 


Mirroring the varying views of the nature 
and function of the collective agreement, 
the common law is a conceptual nightmare. 
Although statutes replace or resolve many 
of the uncertainties of the common law, 
case law tends to have a lingering influence 
in the interpretation of statutes, and in the 
rounding out of legal rights. 

Basically, it may be said that at common 
law a collective agreement is not an enforce- 
able contract unless it is incorporated into 
the contract of employment, but court deci- 
sions on the common law are not con- 
sistent. 


The Collective Agreement under 
Statute Law 


Under present-day legislation the collec- 
tive agreement is recognized as a creature 
of statute, backed by the sanctions of the 
collective bargaining statutes. In addition, 
it has been held that breach of the collec- 
tive agreement gives rise to an action in 
damages, and that unions are legal entities 
for the purpose of suing and being sued. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the 
British Columbia Trade-unions Act of 1959. 
In Ontario and Saskatchewan, a trade union 
may not be sued, nor a collective agreement 
be the subject of an action, unless it could 
be irrespective of the collective bargaining 
legislation of those provinces; trade unions 
being unincorporated association at common 
law, and the collective agreement having 
no status at common law, it would appear 
that actions by and against unions in those 
provinces must be brought in a representa- 
tive form, and that enforcement of collec- 
tive agreements is particularly dependent 
on the procedure of arbitration. In Ontario, 
however, it has been held that a union 
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is a legal entity for purposes of arbitration 
and that an arbitrator has power to award 
damages; by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act an arbitration award is enforceable as 
an order of the Supreme Court. In addition, 
breach of the collective agreement may give 
rise to prosecution. 

Contract principles have also been applied 
to the formation of the collective agreement 
as well as to its breach. It may be expected 
that in future cases other features of the 
law of contract may find their way into the 
developing law of the collective agreement. 


Significance of Contents of the Agreement 


The collective agreement in most juris- 
dictions today has a legal status which 
admits of enforceability, and has its own 
forum—that of arbitration—in which its 
enforcement may be pursued. The contents 
of the collective agreement, therefore, have 
great significance for arbitration. 

The collective agreement may be viewed 
as consisting of two kinds of clauses: pro- 
cedural and substantive. The former con- 
stitute the machinery that the agreement 
provides for its enforcement, including the 
grievance machinery (involving the parties 
themselves) and the arbitration machinery 
(involving third-party intervention). The 
substantive clauses embrace the rest of the 
contents of the agreement, including any 
negotiated remedy for its breach. 

The statutory requirements allow for con- 
siderable variation both in the rights and 
reciprocal duties that the collective agree- 
ment may create, and—by delineating rights, 
duties and remedies and by prescribing who 
has access to the grievance and arbitration 
machinery—in the parties in whom the 
rights vest and on whom the duties are 


imposed. 
The Parties to Grievance and Arbitration 


Grievance machinery can and does take 
many forms. It usually provides for the 
processing by the union of grievances of 
individual employees, and may very well 
be capable of accommodating grievances 
brought by the union on its own behalf or 
on behalf of employees generally, or griev- 
ances brought by the employer. 

Most arbitrations are brought by a union 
either on behalf of a named employee or 
on behalf of a group of employees or all 
employees. Occasionally a union may pro- 
cess a grievance on its own behalf. Whether 
a union has the right to process a grievance 
on behalf of an employee who does not 
wish to pursue the grievance, and whether 
the union has a duty to process a grievance 
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on behalf of an employee who demands that 
his grievance be fought, can be answered 
only by reference to the specific agreements. 
These points can be the subject of negotia- 
tion, and can be clarified by inserting in 
the agreement provisions directed to these 
points. 


Although the employer is usually the 
respondent to a grievance, an employer may 
wish to process a difference through griev- 
ance to arbitration. He may do so, provided 
the arbitration provisions expressly or im- 
pliedly embrace proceedings instituted by 
the employer. 


There is no clear law on the question 
whether an individual employee alone may 
be considered a party to grievance and 
arbitration proceedings. The answer again 
would appear to turn on whether the lan- 
guage of the arbitration clause in the 
collective agreement contemplates such pro- 
ceedings, or, alternatively, whether the con- 
tract of employment may be found to 
encompass the initiation and execution of 
arbitration by the individual, independently 
of the bargaining agent. 

Whether a union may pursue a grievance 
for the benefit or advantage of someone 
who is not an employee is even more 
obscure. It has been held in British Colum- 
bia that the Labour Relations Act intends 
that any collective agreement entered into 
pursuant thereto shall cover actual em- 
ployees only. However, the judgment was 
reversed on other grounds. 


The Arbitration Tribunal 


The kind of tribunal most frequently 
provided for in industry today is the repre- 
sentative-type, tripartite ad hoc board. The 
customary clause provides for the nomina- 
tion by each party of a member of the 
board, usually within a specified time from 
the point at which the parties, in consider- 
ing the grievance, have agreed to disagree. 
Normally the collective agreement provides 
that either party, at or after a specified 
time, may invoke arbitration. After the 
nominees have been appointed, they have a 
period of time in which to. select a chair- 
man. Failing agreement, the power to 
appoint a chairman is usually given to the 
Minister of Labour. The arbitration board 
is usually created for the purpose of a 
single grievance. 

The potential mischief of the tripartite 
representative-type ad hoc board lies not 
in its ephemeral nature but in its represen- 
tative quality. It so closely resembles a 
conciliation board that the members, who 
may in practice sit on conciliation boards, 
are exposed to the risk of misconceiving 
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their function. In conciliation, the function 
is to endeavour to bring about an agreement 
between the parties, whereas in arbitration, 
the board is required by law to function in 
a judicial way. 

The advantage of the representative-type 
tribunal is that the nominee is likely to be 
familiar with the realities of industrial rela- 
tions, and particularly with the problems 
of the industry from which the grievance 
emerges. 


Jurisdiction of the Arbitration Tribunal 


By statute, the arbitration tribunal must 
be granted the minimum jurisdiction to deal 
with differences concerning the meaning or 
alleged violation of the collective agree- 
ment. 


This jurisdiction may prove narrow in 
two respects. First, there may frequently 
arise disputes of a substantial nature which 
do not involve an issue of interpretation or 
an alleged violation of the collective agree- 
ment. Second, the provisions in most prov- 
inces do not clearly specify that the question 
of the arbitrability of an issue is itself 
arbitrable. 


A dispute, the settlement of which may 
be of vital concern to the parties and to the 
harmonious operation of the industry, may 
arise Over a matter that falls outside the 
four corners of the agreement. Thus the 
contents of the agreement take on a par- 
ticular significance, because the arbitration 
board will, in most cases, be limited in its 
jurisdiction to considering the contents of 
the agreement. 


In British Columbia, Newfoundland and 
Ontario, a board has jurisdiction to deter- 
mine the question whether the issue raised 
by one party is arbitrable. It is not so else- 
where in Canada. Thus, although one party 
may “grieve”, the other party may deny 
that the issue is a proper matter for arbitra- 
tion. If the parties cannot agree to give the 
board jurisdiction to determine the issue, 
the arbitrator is inviting trouble if he pro- 
ceeds. The remedies available are prosecu- 
tion, civil suit, and an application under 
the Arbitration Acts for the appointment 
of persons to the board. In British Colum- 
bia, the Labour Relations Board may 
appoint a person to an arbitration board if 
the Labour Relations Board considers the 
matter arbitrable. 


The Function of Compromise 


From time to time a board may, par- 
ticularly in a hard case, contemplate inviting 
the parties to compromise the dispute and 
to withdraw the issue from the board. 

If the parties wish the board to have 
power of compromise, they should accept 
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the responsibility of conferring that juris- 
diction on the board. Otherwise, compromise 
amounts to judicial misconduct, and the 
award may be set aside or quashed. 


Gratuitous observations or recommenda- 
tions are not invalid, provided they are 
clearly not part of the award. 


Power of Employer to Discipline and Dismiss 


At common law an employer does not 
have power to discipline an employee, ex- 
cept in the exercise of management prero- 
gatives. 

Layoff would seem to be, in effect, a 
termination of the contract of employment 
with some expectation of a re-hiring at a 
subsequent date. But at the time of layoff 
there is a termination of such an essential 
term of the contract of employment as is 
likely to amount to negation of the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. If this is so, 
an employer can justify a disciplinary layoff 
only if he has justification to discharge. 
Suspension has been regarded as dismissal 
mitigated at the discretion of the employer 
by a promise to re-employ. 

The common law may be subject to varia- 
tion by a specific clause in the collective 
agreement or by a custom in the industry 
sufficiently well recognized that it can be 
said to be a term of employment. 


Remedial Powers of the Arbitrator 


The jurisdiction of an arbitration board 
to award damages must be found in the 
language used by the parties as an expres- 
sion of their intention. In addition, in On- 
tario the arbitration board has a duty to 
assess and award compensation for the 
violation of the collective agreement. 


In a number of arbitrations reinstatement 
has been ordered, even though in a good 
many instances the employee may ultimately 
have taken employment elsewhere. Not 
infrequently arbitration awards consist of 
nothing more than a declaration of rights, 
which may be sufficient to settle the dif- 
ference between the parties. In appropriate 
cases claims based on such declarations 
may be pursued in arbitration or in the 
courts. 

An arbitrator does not have power to 
compromise the rights of the parties unless 
such power is conferred on him. Presum- 
ably to provide a basis for a quality of 
justice that would not otherwise be avail- 
able, some collective agreements, notably in 
Ontario, give the arbitrator power of discre- 
tion to reduce a dismissal to a disciplinary 
suspension, or to temper the severity of 
disciplinary action that falls short of dis- 
missal. These clauses clearly modify the 
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common law, inasmuch as they recognize a 
punitive power in the employer and a 
power to compromise in the arbitrator. 
They create a special challenge to the arbi- 
tration process, for through these clauses 
may arise issues not before exposed to 
adjudication. For instance, by what standard 
or standards does one determine whether 
a dismissal should be reduced to suspension; 
what rights or privileges should be sus- 
pended; and for what duration? How does 
one determine whether a disciplinary suspen- 
sion should be tempered, and by whose 
standard of mercy? On whom should rest 
the burden of proof? 


There is in a real sense a new labour 
jurisprudence emerging from these awards; 
for arbitrators, faced with issues that could 
not arise in common law, are obliged to 
enunciate principles, policies, concepts, 
standards and rules for which there is no 
precedent in any realistic sense in the law. 
The parties may, through the collective 
agreement, make their own law in the im- 
portant fields of disciplinary powers and 
remedies available to an employee who is 
wrongly dismissed. 


Time Limits 


The time taken to dispose of grievances 
can vary significantly. Limitation periods 
are becoming more prevalent, not only in 
requiring the arbitration board to make its 
award within a given period of time from 
the date of its constitution, but in requiring 
the employee or other aggrieved person to 
process the grievance within a given time 
from the occurrence of the event or his 
knowledge of the event. 


Arbitration Acts 


The provincial Arbitration Acts apply to 
labour arbitrations arising under collective 
agreements negotiated pursuant to the labour 
codes of Canada, Alberta, British Columbia, 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia and probably Prince Edward Island. In 
Saskatchewan, the parties may agree to refer 
disputes to the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board. In Ontario, the Arbitrations 
Act is in effect repealed in respect of arbi- 
trations arising under collective agreements. 
In Manitoba, matters rest on the common 
law. 

In Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario, 
however, as in the other common law prov- 
inces, the respective Arbitration Acts are 
applicable to arbitrations under collective 
agreements negotiated pursuant to the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigations Act. The Arbitration Acts 
relate mainly to the procedure of arbitration. 
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Formation of the Arbitration Board 


A wide discretion to shape their own 
grievance machinery is conferred on the 
parties under the Labour Relations Acts. 
Where the machinery of grievance itself has 
been exhausted, the actual appointments to 
the arbitration board may be made. The 
procedure depends on the language of the 
arbitration clause in the collective agree- 
ment. 

However, recourse may be made to the 
Arbitration Acts to perfect the constitution 
of the board. The advantage of the nomi- 
nees’ agreeing to the selection of the chair- 
man is the advantage of maintaining the 
concept that the board is a creature of the 
parties. Where the chairman is imposed on 
the parties, an arm’s length atmosphere is 
more likely to prevail. 


Procedure Prior to the Hearing 


The Arbitration Acts contain a number 
of provisions relating to the preliminary 
stages of arbitration. The arbitration clauses 
of most collective agreements probably fall 
within the definition of “submission,” that is, 
“a written agreement to submit present or 
future differences to arbitration, whether an 
arbitrator is named therein or not.” The 
submission is irrevocable, and has the same 
effect as if it were an order of the Supreme 
Court. 

Under the Arbitration Acts a court may 
stay legal proceedings commenced by a 
party to a submission if the court is satisfied 
that there is no sufficient reason why the 
arbitration procedure should not be fol- 
lowed and the party seeking the stay is 
ready and willing to pursue arbitration. 


The Preliminary Meeting 


Once the arbitration tribunal has been 
established, the chairman must take steps 
to bring the case on for hearing. He may 
at this point find it convenient to hold a 
preliminary meeting of the board and the 
representatives of the parties to obtain a 
common understanding on the establishment 
of the board’s jurisdiction, on the exercise 
of discretionary powers, and on matters of 
procedure. 

The board might request the parties to 
submit a joint statement setting out the issue 
to be decided, and confirming that the board 
is properly constituted and has jurisdiction 
to make a final determination of the issue. 
Since there are no pleadings in arbitration 
in any formal sense, the joint statement of 
the issue may go a long way to meeting 
the function that pleadings perform in civil 
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suits in setting bounds to the dispute. Filing 
a copy of the collective agreement may 
further compensate for a lack of pleadings. 

If the collective agreement contains a 
time limit of a duration that appears un- 
reasonably short, the board may wish to 
request the parties to waive the clause or 
extend the time. 


The board must, however, be careful not 
to hear at the preliminary meeting repre- 
sentations as to the merits of the dispute. 
If there is any danger that this will occur, 
it is better that the board forgo the oppor- 
tunity of making any exploration of the 
case prior to the hearing. 


There are other matters on which the 
preliminary meeting may be used to obtain 
general consensus, such as whether either 
party is to be represented by legal counsel, 
whether there is a possibility of a joint 
statement of facts, whether there should be 
a transcript, and where the dispute is to 
be heard. The preliminary meeting may also 
be useful for giving formal notice of date 
and time of hearing, and for determining 
whether the hearing should be open or 
closed. It may be wise to hold closed hear- 
ings only if both parties agree. 


The Hearing 


Procedure at the hearing need not be 
formal; to the contrary, informality, and the 
effect it has on the peace of mind of the 
protagonists and their witnesses, are quali- 
ties of arbitration that make it preferable 
in this aspect of industrial relations to the 
forum of the courts. But neither of these 
qualities should be pursued to the point 
of opening the door to confusion or to 
apprehension that the case is not being 
fairly heard. 

There are a number of rules basic to 
court procedure that should be adhered to, 
because court procedure allows the evidence 
and arguments to be heard in an orderly 
manner, and if the parties know what the 
procedure is to be, they know they will 
be given adequate opportunity to put in 
their cases. 

Witnesses should not be asked leading 
questions, which merely impair the value 
of the evidence. The hearsay rule should 
be applied for much the same reason. 

A similar limitation in good sense applies 
to evidence of the parties’ intent. On the 
interpretation of a document in a court 
of law, present statements of past intent are 
inadmissible, and the rule is a good one for 
grievance arbitration. If evidence of what 
the parties intended at the time they signed 
the collective agreement is confined to ad- 
missible evidence of statements and events 
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connected with the signing, the board’s task 
will be performed as well as the parties have 
a right to expect. 

It must be remembered that the arbitrator 
cannot change the collective agreement nor 
make a new agreement for the parties; if 
he does, the award may be set aside in a 
court of law for excess of jurisdiction. 

Where witnesses are to be called to cor- 
roborate evidence, it may be salutary to 
exclude them from the room until they are 
called. The evidence is likely to be more 
cogent. 

The board may from time to time be 
confronted with issues of relevancy of evid- 
ence. It is, in balance, better to err on the 
side of admitting evidence than of excluding 
it. 

On the subject of burden of proof, the 
proposition that “he who alleges must 
prove” has basic validity. In dismissal cases, 
however, the burden is on the employer to 
show cause for dismissal unless due notice 
has been given. The right to give notice 
may be affected by a term of the collective 
agreement. A special problem may be 
affected by a term of the collective agree- 
ment. A special problem arises where a 
union alleges that disciplinary action by an 
employer is too severe. Assuming the board 
has jurisdiction to modify the penalty, it 
may be necessary to rule on the question 
of burden of proof before the order of 
presentation can be determined. The arbi- 
trators may have to be guided by their own 
judgment or by such assistance as they may 
be able to derive from awards in similar 
cases. 

Occasionally a party may seek at the 
beginning of the hearing to submit a brief. 
The danger of this practice lies in the fact 
that the briefs probably contain statements 
of fact as well as of argument. Unless briefs 
are prepared with considerable appreciation 
of the judicial function to which the board 
is by law committed, they can do more 
harm than good. Written arguments should 
be distinguished from the brief. When the 
case is in, the parties may undertake to 
submit written arguments on the evidence 
and on what the parties perceive to be the 
relevant law. In complicated cases, written 
argument may be highly advantageous. 

A board that is reluctant to handle an 
issue of law may, unless the submission ex- 
presses a contrary intention, avoid the task 
by stating an award in the form of a special 
case for the opinion of the court. It is open 
to either party to obtain an order of the 
court or judge directing the arbitrator to 
state a case. There are two kinds of issue 
that cannot be stated to a court: a point 
of law which is the substance of a sub- 
mission; and the question whether the board 
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has jurisdiction to hear the case. In any 
event, there is no right to a stated case. 


Deliberations 


The private deliberations of the board 
should be confidential; what occurs there 
is not the concern even of the parties, for 
all they may rightly claim from the board 
is an award. 


The convoking of the board to deliberate 
is again the responsibility of the chairman. 
It is usually good practice to review the 
terms of reference in order that the minds 
of the board members may from the outset 
be directed to the issue stated by the parties. 
The members should distinguish between 
questions of fact and question of law, and 
should try to handle each kind of question 
separately. An analysis of the case is not 
suggested; but the resolution of a hard case 
may be made easier by examining separately 
its legal and factual aspects. Analysis 
further may help to eliminate or reduce 
potential bias by revealing unrecognized 
assumptions or premises on which the case 
may at first blush have been evaluated, 
and should clarify any points of difference 
among the members of the board. If there 
is not to be unanimity, the point of disagree- 
ment should then be free from misunder- 
standing. 

It is the responsibility of the chairman to 
guide the deliberations. There doubtless is 
no single right or best way to conduct 
deliberations. But the method can affect 
what is said; that is why, among other 
reasons, the proceedings must be kept con- 
fidential. 

The board is confined to considering the 
evidence put before it at the hearing. Where 
new points of relevant fact are voiced or 
tendered in the deliberations, the case should 
be re-opened or the points disregarded. 


The Use of Precedent 


The usefulness of precedent, like any 
other argument by analogy. <elates directly 
to the closeness of the analogy. In the 
changing face of industrial relations, analo- 
gies from precedent may be illusory. Pre- 
cedents, as a consequence, should be used 
with care and understanding. But they have 
a legitimate use, and have been referred 
to by both unions and employers. Arbitra- 
tors in Canada have cited both arbitration 
and court cases. 


The Award 
Remedies 


In the course of the deliberations, the 
board must give consideration to the reme- 
dies available to it. The board must stay 
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within the jurisdiction, and should confine 
itself to answering the issues submitted by 
the parties, and to answering all the issues 
except where they may be stated in the 
alternative. The declaration of legal rights 
must not give way to compromise. Jurisdic- 
tion to impose punishment should be made 
clear by the parties, and must not be repug- 
nant to public policy. Generally, unless 
some limitation is apparent from the collec- 
tive agreement or the terms of the submis- 
sion, the board may have the power to 
award a remedy that flows by implication 
from the agreement to arbitrate alleged 
breaches of the agreement. 


Reasons 


An award that shows error on its face 
may be set aside in a court. As a conse- 
quence, arbitrators may be tempted to avoid 
appearance of error by giving an award 
without reasons. But if arbitration is to serve 
its function in the satisfactory settlement 
of industrial disputes, in most cases reasons 
should be given. Mistakes of arbitrators 
should be no less capable of rectification 
than errors of others exercising adjudicatory 
functions. 

Finality 

The Arbitration Acts of most provinces 
provide that the majority award of a three- 
man tribunal is the award of the board, 
unless the parties agree to the contrary. The 
board has power to correct any clerical 
mistake or error caused by accident. But 
that apart, once the award is made, the 
board is functus officio: its duties are over, 
unless a court refers the case back to the 
board for further consideration. 

It might appear that a dispute is at an end 
when the arbitrators, or majority of them, 
state their award to the parties; for enforce- 
ment is not the business of the board. This 
was the case at common law but is not so 
under the Arbitration Acts. The board may 
yet have duties to perform; and it may 
remain for the parties to take steps to 
enforce, set aside or quash the award. The 
dispute may also be remitted to the board 
by a court, either because of some deficiency 
in the proceedings or in the award, or be- 
cause of fresh evidence pertinent to the 
issue. 

In the past, courts have been reluctant to 
review private settlement of private disputes; 
they seek as a matter of policy to uphold 
awards of domestic tribunals, unless there is 
error in law on the face of the award, or 
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there is a defect in the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal, or the proceedings have failed to 
meet the standards of what has come to be 
called natural justice. 


The view that the court should not inter- 
fere in private arbitration is based on a 
number of characteristics of arbitration that 
do not always apply to labour arbitration. 
Often labour arbitration is a method of 
settlement that is either imposed on the 
parties or is a voluntary choice in name 
only. Labour arbitration can _ involve 
important issues of law, and issues of fact 
and general interest; and it can influence 
legal relationships, and, in consequence, the 
lives of such large numbers of persons that 
an essential public interest may be seen in 
the process. 

The changing character of labour arbitra- 
tion and consequent change in the law may 
be seen in the issue whether an arbitrator 
has a duty to award a remedy, in the kind of 
remedy being applied in relation to arbitra- 
tion awards in the courts of law, and in 
the procedures by which an award may be- 
come subject to judicial review. 


Enforcement 


Where the award is valid, the successful 
party may seek the assistance of the court 
in enforcing it, either through a monetary 
remedy or in a declaratory judgment. 


Setting Aside and Quashing the Award 


By the Arbitration Acts, a court may set 
aside an award because of legal misconduct 
in the arbitrators, because the arbitration 
was improperly procured, or because the 
award was improperly procured. Further, 
the courts have an inherent jurisdiction to 
set an award aside if there is error in law on 
its face. In addition to setting an award 
aside, a court may remit the case to the 
arbitrators for reconsidertion. 

An award may also be subject to being 
quashed by a writ of certiorari. The proce- 
dure is significant not only because it 
provides another method of obtaining judi- 
cial scrutiny of the award, but because the 
basis on which a motion for a writ will be 
allowed is wider than the basis on which 
a court will set aside an award. 


Setting Aside 


An award may be set aside because of 
breach of natural justice, defect or juris- 
diction, or error on the face of the record. 
Arbitration proceedings are quasi-judicial 
in character, and must be conducted in 
accordance with essential principles for the 
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administration of justice. These principles 
require that the parties be given a fair 
hearing; that they have notice of the 
proceedings, knowledge of the issues, and 
an opportunity to be heard and to hear and 
meet any avidence adverse to their interest. 


Before a court will set aside an award 
on the ground of interest or partiality, there 
must be a reasoned suspicion in the minds 
of the parties as to the partiality of the 
arbitrator. Where it is alleged that the 
arbitrators exceeded their jurisdiction or 
proceeded on wrong principles, it is not 
necessary to show error on the face of the 
record. Where the alleged error is in refus- 
ing to hear evidence, the party tendering the 
evidence must not wait to see which way 
the award goes before taking steps to 
rectify the error, but must act immediately, 
if it is to act on the point at all. 

Error on the face of the record may take 
a number of forms. The award may be 
ambiguous, uncertain, or lacking in finality, 
each of which will justify the setting aside 
of the award. Where the point of law arises 
incidentally to the issues submitted to the 
arbitrators, error will warrant the setting 
aside of an award. But where the point of 
law is the very thing referred to the arbitra- 
tors, the parties bargained to be bound by 
the opinion of the arbitrators as to what the 
law is, and cannot later complain that the 
Opinion is wrong. 


Quashing 


As in the case of the order to set aside an 
arbitration award, certiorari to quash may 
be sought on grounds of breach of natural 
justice, defect of jurisdiction, and error of 
law on the face of the record. Although an 
award will not be set aside, on a motion to 
set aside, where the error of law goes to the 
very question submitted to the tribunal, 
there does not appear to be any such limita- 
tion on review by certiorari: the award may 
thus be quashed, whether the error of law 
on the face of the record is in respect of a 
point that is collateral to the main issue of 
arbitration, or whether it is in respect of the 
main issue itself. Where an arbitration board 
is a creature of statute, it is subject to the 
writ of certiorari; in other cases it is subject 
only to a motion to set aside the award. 


Function of Arbitration in Labour Relations 


Arbitration as a method of settling 
grievance disputes is imposed on labour 
and management by law and by practice. 
But the view is held, generally, that it is a 
wise device, as the terminal stage of the 
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grievance procedure, for settling conflicts 
that arise during the term of the collective 
agreement. 


As a guarantee against work stoppages it 
contributes to stability in the productive 
process, and at the same time provides a 
safety valve for giving release to unresolved 
antagonisms. It is not a substitute for strikes 
and lockouts, for these courses of action are 
preserved under the Labour Relations Acts. 
It is an adjunct of the continuing process of 
collective bargaining, and brings a special 
kind of industrial law to the administration 
of the collective agreement. 


In fact the parties are obliged to yield 
relatively little power to the arbitrator. 
Through the collective agreement, the 
parties hold, potentially and in practice, a 
wide measure of control over the vitals of 
arbitration: the power of declaration of sub- 
stantive rights and obligations, the deter- 
mination of remedies that may flow from a 
breach of the collective agreement, the 
jurisdiction accorded to the the arbitration 
tribunal, and the procedure by which it 
functions. In result, the arbitrator is not a 
principal in matters of industrial conflict; 
it is not for him to tamper in the parties’ 
affairs nor to crusade in a cause that is not 
their own. 


The small number of total grievances that 
go the distance to arbitration—it is esti- 
mated at something less than one per cent— 
is evidence that responsibility for the settle- 
ment of disputes continues to reside where 
it rightly belongs: in the parties. The validity 
of the system is supported by the general 
attitude of considered acceptance demon- 
strated by responsible representatives of 
both labour and management. From time to 
time arbitration awards are the subject of 
consideration in collective bargaining nego- 
tiations. That is as it should be, for negotia- 
tion is the final practical court of appeal for 
matters of industrial conflict. But the fact 
that the attitude of the parties to awards is 
one of acceptance, for the time being at 
least—not because it is required, but because 
it is considered fit—speaks well for the oper- 
ation of arbitration in this restricted field. 

Arbitration is a solemn process. It is not 
a game to be won or lost by manipulation 
of the rules. Nor is it a legalistic technique 
operating on a plane divorced from human 
values and aspirations. It is a dynamic 
process in a dynamic context. It cannot 
eliminate conflict. But it can help to contain 
conflict; and it can play an influential role 
in the development of an emerging and as 
yet inchoate twentieth century industrial 
jurisprudence. 
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Labour Relations Legislation in 1961 


Six provincial Legislatures adopt amendments to legislation affecting relations 
between employers and employees, Brifish Columbia and Quebec making the most 
extensive changes. Parliament enacts law to deal with threatened rail strike 


During the 1960-61 sessions six provinces 
adopted amendments to laws affecting rela- 
tions between employers and employees, the 
most extensive changes being in British 
Columbia and Quebec. During the same 
period Parliament passed legislation to deal 
with a threatened railway strike. 

Amendments to the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act prohibited unions 
from making political contributions from 
union funds, required unions to make copies 
of audited financial statements available 
annually to members, authorized the Minis- 
ter of Labour to take a settlement vote, 
and made changes in the provisions dealing 
with the investigation of unfair labour prac- 
tice charges, certification and conciliation. 


In Quebec, the Labour Relations Act was 
amended to introduce speedier conciliation 
procedures, to provide for final and binding 
arbitration of grievances arising out of a 
collective agreement and to ensure that a 
union’s certification and collective agreement 
remain valid when a business changes hands. 
An amendment to the Collective Agreement 
Act permits a provision in a collective 
agreement in the construction industry ban- 
ning strikes, lockouts, slowdowns or picket- 
ing to be extended by government decree 
throughout a specified region. 

In New Brunswick the provision whereby 
a municipality could, by resolution, ex- 
clude itself and its employees from the 
Labour Relations Act was repealed. 

An amendment to the Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act prohibits members 
of the police force of any city, town or 
incorporated village, or full-time employees 
of any fire department, from engaging in 
a strike or work stoppage. 

In Manitoba, the Department of Labour 
Act was amended to enable the Manitoba 
Labour Board to sit in panels and to give 
it authority to take a vote whenever it 
deems it necessary to ascertain the views of 
employees. 

An amendment to the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act dealt with grievances that may 
arise between the time a union becomes 
the representative of the employees and 
the time of signing of the first agreement, 
and between the expiration of an agreement 
and its renewal or revision. 
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FEDERAL 


The Railway Operation Continuation Act 
was introduced after the non-operating rail- 
way unions refused a government request 
to postpone a threatened strike until May 
15, 1961, at which time the Government 
expected to have the report of the royal 
commission on transportation. 


The Act extended existing collective 
agreements until May 15, 1961; ordered the 
resumption of any railway operations that 
had been discontinued because of the strike, 
and directed union officials to notify their 
members immediately that strike action had 
been suspended. It also ordered the immed- 
jate reinstatement of all employees who 
had been laid off or discharged since 
November 1 by reason of a curtailment or 
discontinuance of any operations due to the 
threatened strike, and set out guarantees 
that, on the expiry date of the legislation, 
the rights and privileges of both companies 
and unions under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act would be 
preserved. 

The Act further provided that the legis- 
lation would expire on May 15, 1961, or 
on the day that new collective agreements 
were concluded, whichever was earlier. In 
May the railways and the non-operating 
unions signed a new agreement (L.G., June, 
p. 540). 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Unfair Labour Practices 


The 1961 amendments to the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Act made a 
number of changes in the method of 
handling unfair labour practice complaints. 


Now, a two-stage investigation procedure 
is provided. Complaints are to be filed with 
the Registrar of the Labour Relations Board, 
who may appoint an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to inquire into the matter 
and try to effect a settlement. If the matter 
is not resolved, the Board, as before, may 
make an inquiry, and, if it finds the com- 
plaint a valid one, may issue an order 
directing the offender to cease doing the 
act complained of and to rectify it. 


The amended Act specifically states that 
the Board’s order may include a direction 
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to pay an employee who has been dis- 
charged for union activity a sum equal to 
the wages lost by reason of the discharge. 
Previously, failure to comply with such an 
order was a violation of the Act and the 
offender was liable to a prosecution. 

Under the amended Act, also, an enforce- 
ment procedure similar to that in effect in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan has been adopted. 
If the Board’s order is not complied with 
within 14 days from the date of the order 
(or from the date set in the order for 
compliance, whichever is later) and the 
employer, trade union or other person 
affected by the order so notifies the Board, 
the latter must file a copy of the order 
in the office of the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court. The order then becomes enforceable 
as an order of that Court. 

The alternative enforcement procedure of 
prosecution of a person who has committed 
an unfair labour practice remains in effect. 
If a magistrate finds an employer guilty of 
discharging an employee for trade union 
activity, he must, in addition to any other 
penalty imposed, order the employer to 
reinstate the employee and to pay him back 
wages. 

Another new provision gives the Board 
discretionary power to reject at any time a 
complaint that it believes is without merit. 
Previously, the Board was required to hold 
a hearing in all cases. 


Certification 


A number of changes were made in the 
certification provisions. One new provision 
permits a non-certified trade union that is 
a party to a collective agreement to apply 
for certification at any time with respect 
to employees covered by the agreement. 

The requirements for certification of a 
multiple-employer unit were changed and 
now conform with those in the federal Act 
and a number of other provincial Acts. The 
Board may grant certification if all the 
employers involved agree to have one trade 
union bargain for the unit and a majority 
of the employees of each employer are 
members in good standing of the petitioning 
trade union. Previously, certification could 
be granted if a majority of the employers 
had agreed and a majority of the employees 
of each employer had consented to repre- 
sentation by the applicant union. 

A new provision expressly states that the 
Board must refuse certification if it is satis- 
fied that a trade union has falsely repre- 
sented membership in good standing. 

Another amendment similar to a provi- 
sion adopted in Ontario last year stipulates 
that the Board may not certify a union that 
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discriminates, contrary to the British Colum- 
bia Fair Employment Practices Act, on 
grounds of race, religion, colour, ancestry 
or place of origin. It further provides that 
an agreement entered into by a union which 
so discriminates is not deemed to be a 
collective agreement under the Act. 

As before, the Board is required to take 
a representation vote whenever it doubts 
that a majority of the employees in a 
unit were, at the time of the application, 
members in good standing of the petitioning 
union. The amended Act also gives the 
Board discretionary power to order a vote 
where there is doubt that a majority of 
the employees wish to be represented by 
the applicant union, even if it is satisfied 
that the membership requirement has been 
met. 

The provision authorizing the Board to 
make whatever investigations it deemed 
necessary in decertification cases has been 
amended by the addition of a new clause 
expressly empowering the Board to take a 
vote. 


Another new provision states that if a 
union is decertified, any collective agree- 
ment between it and the employer or em- 
ployers of the employees in the unit con- 
cerned is void. 


Dispute Settlement 


The section requiring a collective agree- 
ment to include a provision for the final 
settlement of disputes arising out of an 
agreement was amended to state that the 
settlement provision is to cover a question 
as to whether a matter is arbitrable. 


Another amendment authorized the Board, 
if it considers a question arbitrable, to 
appoint a member of an arbitration board 
if one party fails to do so within five days 
after receipt of written notice that the other 
party has appointed its member. If the 
appointed members fail to agree on a 
chairman within five days from the date of 
the last appointment, the Minister may 
appoint one. 


An amendment to the conciliation provi- 
sions was designed to encourage the parties 
to reach an agreement without going through 
the two-stage conciliation procedure. If a 
conciliation officer is unable to effect a 
settlement, and, without making recom- 
mendations respecting the matters in dis- 
pute, recommends against the appointment 
of a conciliation board, the Minister may 
now notify the parties that a conciliation 
board will not be appointed. If such a notice 
is sent, a strike vote or a lockout vote may 
then be taken or the parties may continue 
to bargain themselves. 
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Referring to this amendment, the Minister 
of Labour commented: “Where collective 
bargaining is carried on by representatives 
of powerful groups, the parties do not 
always seriously bargain in good faith until 
all of the procedures under the Act have 
been exhausted.” The new provision, which 
permits the conciliation board stage to be 
eliminated, would enable the parties to con- 
tinue to use the services of a conciliation 
officer to try and effect a settlement, the 
Minister said. 


The two other choices previously avail- 
able remain. The Minister may, as before, 
decide to appoint a conciliation board or, 
if the conciliation officer recommends against 
the appointment of a board, he may treat 
the conciliation officer’s recommendations 
as the report of a conciliation board. 


The section requiring the parties to a 
dispute to accept or reject a conciliation 
officer’s recommendations or the report of 
a conciliation board within 18 days after 
copies were mailed to the parties was 
amended to permit the parties to reconsider 
their decisions provided they do so within 
the prescribed 18-day period. 


Check-Off 


Significant changes were made in the 
check-off provisions. Since 1947, employers 
have been required to honour a written 
assignment of wages to a certified trade 
union. Under the amended Act the right to 
check-off is maintained but new restrictions 
are imposed. A trade union is now expressly 
forbidden to contribute directly or indirectly 
to or to expend on behalf of, any political 
party or on behalf of any candidate for 
political office any moneys deducted from 
an employee’s wages under a check-off pro- 
vision or a collective agreement or paid as 
a condition of membership in the trade 
union. It is not illegal, however, for a union 
to pay a union officer while seeking election 
or upon being elected to public office. 


During the debate the Minister stated: 
“In a democracy it is. basic that each 
individual must be allowed to support the 
political party or candidate of his choice. 
Contrariwise it is just as basic that an 
individual should not be compelled to sup- 
port financially or otherwise any political 
party or candidate not of his choosing.” 


The Minister also said that the section 
prohibiting use of union dues for political 
purposes was not intended to discredit any 
political ideology or to suggest any party 
is not entitled to financial support, adding: 
“It is intended, however, to protect the right 
of every individual to support the political 
party and candidate of his choice.” 
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Under the amended Act, an employer is 
not permitted to make deductions from an 
employee’s wages on behalf of a union 
unless the union delivers to the employer a 
statutory declaration made by a _ duly 
authorized officer that the union is comply- 
ing with and will continue to comply with 
the prohibition on use of union funds for 
political purposes during the term of the 
assignment or during the term of the collec- 
tive agreement. If the required statutory 
declaration is not filed, any money deducted 
from an employee’s wages and paid to the 
trade union are considered to be the pro- 
perty of the employee and the trade union 
is liable to the employee for any deductions 
made. 


The validity of this section prohibiting 
the use of union dues for political purposes 
was upheld by the British Columbia Su- 
preme Court in August. 


The amended Act also prohibits a trade 
union or any person acting on behalf of 
a trade union from refusing membership to 
or expelling from membership any person 
because he refuses to make a contribution 
to or on behalf of a political party or a 
candidate for political office. It also forbids 
any person to discriminate against anyone 
in regard to membership in a union or in 
regard to employment on these grounds. 


Similarly, an employer or any person 
acting on his behalf must not refuse to 
employ or to continue to employ or dis- 
criminate against any person in regard to 
employment simply because he refuses to 
make a political contribution. 


Financial Statements 


Another new provision requires unions to 
make copies of audited financial statements 
available to union members before June 1 
each year. The statement must be signed 
by the president and treasurer or correspond- 
ing principal officers and must contain suffi- 
cient information to disclose accurately the 
financial condition and operations of the 
union for the preceding fiscal year. No 
charge may be made for this service. 


If a union member complains that a 
union has failed to make an annual account- 
ing, the Board may order the union to file, 
within a stated time, a statement on a 
prescribed form giving the particulars speci- 
fied. It may also require the union to 
furnish a copy to such members as the 
Board may direct. 

Dealing with the question of union finan- 
cial statements, the Minister said: 


No organization collecting money from its 
members can have any legitimate complaint 
concerning the new requirement. 
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It is to the union’s advantage to satisfy its 
members that with so much money at its 
disposal the union is not guilty of any corrupt 
financial practices and that its monetary trans- 
actions are all open for their inspection. 

These comments do not infer that such 
corruption does exist in local unions. On the 
contrary, if any does exist it is not known 
to me and we in this province are fortunately 
free of that evil exposed in the U.S. 


Other Provisions 


Two 1954 amendments that had aroused 
strong criticism from unions were repealed. 
One had permitted the Minister to ask a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia to decide the legality of a strike 
or lockout. The other had enabled a Judge, 
if he found a strike illegal, to nullify a 
collective agreement, cancel a union’s certi- 
fication or its check-off rights or impose all 
three penalties. 

A new section, similar to a provision in 
effect in the province before 1954, was 
added. Designed to encourage the early 
settlement of strikes and lockouts, it pro- 
vides that the Minister may direct that a 
settlement offer made by either party during 
a strike or lockout may be put to a vote 
of the employers or employees affected and 
may make whatever voting arrangements he 
considers proper. 

Commenting on this section the Minister 
said: “It is of the utmost importance for 
the economy of the province and the welfare 
of all citizens that a lockout or strike be 
ended as quickly as possible. It is in the 
public interest that every legitimate means 
should be available to bring these unfor- 
tunate occurrences to a speedy conclusion.” 

Another new provision states that an 
employer must in all cases give the trade 
union 48 hours written notice of a lockout. 
Previously this rule applied only where 
there was a pre-lockout vote (that is, where 
more than one employer was engaged in 
the same dispute). 

The section setting out the powers of 
the Board was amended to give it express 
authority to decide whether a person is 
included in or excluded from a unit. An- 
other amendment made it clear that the 
Board’s power to vary or cancel any of its 
decisions or orders includes the right to vary 
or cancel the certification of a trade union. 

A further amendment excluded teachers 
from the coverage of the Act because the 
Public Schools Act deals with the settle- 
ment of disputes between teachers and 
school boards. 
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QUEBEC 
Labour Relations Act 


The major changes in the Quebec Labour 
Relations Act dealt with conciliation pro- 
cedures and were designed to reduce delays. 
One change is that a request for conciliation 
services must now be sent directly to the 
Minister of Labour instead of being chan- 
nelled through the Labour Relations Board 
as formerly. 


The normal time for a conciliation officer 
to work with the parties and try to effect 
a settlement remains 14 days but the time 
limit may now be extended with the written 
consent of both parties. As before, if the 
conciliation officer is unable to resolve a 
contract dispute, the Minister must appoint 
a council of arbitration (which corresponds 
to the conciliation board in other provinces). 


A new provision, which went into force 
on August 1, stipulates that a council of 
arbitration must report within 45 days 
following the date of the conciliation offi- 
cer’s report. Previously, no time limit was 
set in the Labour Relations Act but pro- 
cedures of councils of arbitration were 
governed by the Quebec Trade Disputes 
Act, which states that a council of arbitra- 
tion must report within three months from 
the date of the appointment of the chair- 
man unless the Minister grants an exten- 
sion. In practice this meant that the pro- 
cedure usually extended beyond three 
months. 


Another new feature is that, unless the 
parties agree in advance to abide by its 
decision, a council of arbitration will no 
longer make recommendations but will 
merely advise the Minister whether or not 
the dispute has been settled. Previously, 
recommendations were always issued and 
made public. 


New provisions which went into force 
August 1 now permit a strike or lockout to 
take place 14 days after a council of arbi- 
tration has reported that a dispute still 
exists or 75 days after receipt of the original 
request for conciliation services (90 days 
after the notice in the case of a first agree- 
ment). Formerly a strike or lockout was 
prohibited until 14 days after the Minister 
received the report of the council of arbi- 
tration. As a result there were sometimes 
delays of a year or more. 

Employers were previously prohibited 
from altering terms of employment during 
the period of negotiation and conciliation 
without the consent of the employees. Under 
the amended Act, an employer is prohibited 
from changing employment conditions from 
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the time a union applies for certification 
until the time a strike or lockout may 
legally take place, except to carry out a 
collective agreement with a recognized bar- 
gaining agent of the employees affected or 
with the written consent of the union. 


During this period also a union is pro- 
hibited from enjoining or advising its mem- 
bers to refuse to work for the employer 
under the same terms as formerly. 


Two significant new provisions relate to 
grievances arising out of a collective agree- 
ment. One prohibits strikes or lockouts 
under any circumstances during the term 
of a collective agreement. Another stipulates 
that all grievances resulting from the inter- 
pretation or application of a collective 
agreement must be submitted to arbitration 
in the manner provided in the agreement or 
in accordance with the Quebec Trade Dis- 
putes Act. (Under the latter, a council of 
arbitration is composed of a member nom- 
inated and paid by each of the parties and 
a chairman agreed on by the two members 
or selected by the Minister and in either 
case paid out of public funds). The 
amended Act further provides that in either 
case paid out of public funds). The 
parties, and that the report of the chairman 
constitutes the award if a majority is lacking. 


Previously, there was no absolute pro- 
hibition of strikes or lockouts during the 
term of an agreement, the Act merely 
providing that a strike or lockout could not 
take place until the dispute had been 
referred to arbitration and 14 days had 
elapsed since the arbitrator’s award. Neither 
were parties compelled by law to accept 
the arbitration award because, under the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act, arbitration 
awards are recommendations only and may 
be rejected unless the parties agree before- 
hand to abide by the decision. In practice, 
however, most collective agreements did 
provide for binding arbitration of grievances. 


A new provision similar to one adopted 
in the four western provinces and in New- 
foundland provides for the maintenance of 
certification and the continuance of a collec- 
tive agreement when a business is sold or 
transferred. It states that, except in the case 
of a judicial sale, a certification or a collec- 
tive agreement will not be invalidated if 
all or part of the operations of an under- 
taking are taken over by another person. 


It further provides that, notwithstanding 
the division, amalgamation or changed legal 
structure of the undertaking, the new em- 
ployer is bound by the certificate or collec- 
tive agreement as if he were named therein 
and becomes ipso facto a party to any 
proceeding relating thereto in place of the 
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former employer. It also authorizes the 
Labour Relations Board to issue whatever 
order it deems necessary to record the trans- 
fer of rights and obligations and to settle 
any differences arising out of the application 
of this provision. 


The amended Act also provides for the 
appointment of a second vice-chairman of 
the Labour Relations Board, thus enabling 
the Board to sit in three panels simul- 
taneously. 


Another new provision specifies that the 
decisions of the Board (except decisions 
on applications for leave to prosecute) 
must state the reasons for decision, and 
must be communicated to the parties and 
kept in a record office accessible to the 
public. 


An amendment to the section dealing 
with the negotiation of agreements provides 
that a notice of a desire to bargain for 
the renewal of a collective agreement may 
be given within the 60 days preceding the 
expiration of the agreement. 


Collective Agreement Act 


The Collective Agreement Act provides 
for the extension, by government decree, of 
provisions in a collective agreement relating 
to wages, hours, apprenticeship, vacation 
with pay, family allowances and the classi- 
fication of employees to all employers and 
employees in the industry or occupation or 
in a stated region. The Act was amended 
by new provisions respecting collective 
agreements in the construction industry. 


During the debate on the Bill the Minister 
of Labour said the measure was requested 
by the Builders’ Exchange, representing 
Montreal construction companies and two 
unions, the Building Service Employees’ In- 
ternational Union (CLC) and the Federa- 
tion of Building Workers of Canada 
(CNTU). 

One amendment states that a provision 
in a collective agreement in the construction 
industry prohibiting strikes, lockouts, slow- 
downs or picketing may be made legally 
binding on all employers and employees 
covered by the decree. If a decree con- 
taining such a provision is issued, any 
person who contravenes the provision is 
guilty of an offence and liable to a fine of 
up to $100 and costs for the first offence 
and up to $1,000 and costs for each sub- 
sequent offence during a 12-month period. 

The amended Act further provides that, 
if a no-strike clause is extended, the em- 
ployers and employees covered by the 
decree will not be subject to the collective 
bargaining, certification and conciliation 
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sections of the Labour Relations Act (Sec- 
tions 4 to 17, inclusive) for the duration 
of the decree. This means that, while a 
decree containing a no-strike clause is in 
force, no group subject to such a decree 
will be obliged to negotiate individual 
collective agreements during the lifetime 
of the decree. Previously, the fact that an 
employer was subject to a decree did not 
affect his obligations or the rights of his 
employees or their bargaining agents under 
the Labour Relations Act. Although it was 
mandatory for every employer to observe 
the standards laid down in the decree, there 
was nothing to prevent the negotiation of 
a collective agreement providing for higher 
wage rates and shorter hours than those 
specified in the decree. 


The amendment could have a substantial 
effect on bargaining practices in the con- 
struction industry since decrees under the 
Act cover a large proportion of the industry 
in the province. . 


Another amendment provides that, in any 
district where a no-strike clause has been 
put into effect and where there is an appren- 
ticeship commission for the construction 
trades, the parity committee, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, may issue regulations requiring 
employees to obtain periodically a certifi- 
cate of control and to pay a monthly fee 
not exceeding the hourly wage fixed by the 
decree for their category. After the costs 
of administration have been deducted, the 
remaining amounts are to be paid to the 
apprenticeship commission. The committee 
is empowered to grant such exemptions as 
it deems proper. The purpose of the cer- 
tificate of control is to enable the parity 
committee to check to see that the pro- 
visions respecting apprenticeship and occu- 
pational competency are being observed. 


Municipal Employees 


The Act respecting municipal and school 
corporations and their employees, which 
requires disputes between municipal and 
school corporations and their employees to 
be submitted to arbitration, was amended to 
provide for the removal and replacement of 
certain arbitrators. 


Under the amended Act, the Minister of 
Labour, at the request of an authorized 
association of municipal employees, may 
remove the trade union arbitrator and re- 
place him by a person recommended by the 
association. An amendment to the Bill 
introduced in the Legislative Council and 
accepted by the Assembly also permits the 
Minister to replace an arbitrator upon the 
request of a municipal corporation. 
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In such cases, the arbitrator will be 
allowed to remain in office long enough to 
dispose of cases already before him. 


MANITOBA 


In Manitoba, amendments to the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act enable the Manitoba 
Labour Board to sit in panels. Provision 
was made for the appointment of vice- 
chairmen, one of whom may be designated 
senior vice-chairman. Another new provision 
states that the Minister of Labour, after 
consultation with the chairman of the Board, 
may decide when the Board is to sit in 
panels. Another amendment reduced the 
quorum of the Board to three, one member 
representing the views of employees, one 
employers’ representative and a chairman 
or vice-chairman. 

Another amendment to the Act gave the 
Manitoba Labour Board express authority 
to take a vote of employees not only with 
respect to labour disputes but with respect 
to other matters under the jurisdiction of 
the Minister of Labour. During the debate 
on the Bill, the Minister said that the 
Board’s right to take a vote had been 
called into question as a result of a decer- 
tification issue at Brandon Packers. In this 
case a Manitoba court ruled that the Board 
had no right to call a vote on union 
affiliation among plant employees and dis- 
allowed the Board’s decision. 

“We think it is rather important that the 
Board have this right,” the Minister said. 
Accordingly, the Act was amended to give 
the Board authority to examine records or 
make other inquiries, including the holding 
of a hearing or the taking of a vote, when- 
ever it deems it necessary to ascertain the 
views or preferences of employees. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Two changes were made in the coverage 
of the New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Act. One amendment repealed the provision 
permitting a municipality to pass a resolu- 
tion removing its employees from the scope 
of the Act. Ontario is now the only province 
where municipal employees may be excluded 
from the labour relations legislation by 
municipal by-laws. 

Another New Brunswick amendment ex- 
cluded dietitians, nurses and teachers from 
the definition of “employee”. Members of 
the dental, architectural, medical and en- 
gineering professions had been previously 
excluded. 

The section setting out requirements for 
certification was reworded to make it clear 
that appropriateness of a unit and union 
membership of employees are to be deter- 
mined as of the date of.the application. 
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Some changes were introduced in the 
decertification provisions. Under the amend- 
ed Act the Labour Relations Board is 
authorized to revoke a certification if satis- 
fied that, on a date fixed by the Board, 
a unit no longer represents a majority of 
the employees in a unit. It is also given 
express authority to consider a duly signed 
application submitted by an employee or 
several employees, to examine records or 
make other inquiries, to hold a hearing or 
to take a vote and to prescribe the nature 
of the evidence. 

Another amendment similar to one 
adopted in Manitoba in 1959 permits a 
prosecution for an offence under the Act 
to be brought by or against a trade union 
or an employers’ organization. Previously, 
a prosecution could be instituted only 
against such organizations. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


An amendment to the Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act expressly provides 
that a member of the police force of a 
city, town or incorporated village or a full- 
time employee of any fire department may 
not strike or engage in a work stoppage. 

A provision adopted in 1948 prohibiting a 
closed shop contract was amended to change 
the definition of a closed shop contract. The 
term now means a clause in a collective 
bargaining agreement whereby the employer 
agrees to hire (previously to employ) only 
trade union members. 


The section that sets out the conditions 
under which employers are required to check 
off union dues was amended. Now, if the 
other conditions are met, union dues or 
fees must be deducted from wages if a 
majority of employees in a unit vote in 
favour of the check-off, whereas previously 
the check-off was required only if a majority 
of employees in the industry voted in favour 
of such deductions. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act was 
amended to deal with grievances that may 
arise between the time a union first becomes 


the representative of the majority of em- 
ployees in a unit and the time of signing of 
a first agreement, and between the time of 
the termination of the agreement and its 
renewal or revision. An employer is now 
required to negotiate with a union with 
respect to grievances that may arise during 
these periods and to pay union representa- 
tives (shop stewards) for time spent during 
working hours for the settlement of such 
grievances. 


Some changes were made also in the 
section setting out the powers of the Labour 
Relations Board to clarify the Board’s 
power to rescind or amend its orders or 
decisions. Now, if a collective agreement is 
in effect, the Board may not amend any 
order determining whether a unit is appro- 
priate for bargaining or whether a trade 
union represents a majority of employees in 
a unit or one requiring an employer to 
bargain collectively unless both the em- 
ployer and the trade union agree to the 
amendment or the amendment is necessary 
to clarify or correct the original order. 
Where no collective agreement exists, the 
Board may rescind or amend any such order 
even though court proceedings are pending. 

The Board, as before, may rescind or 
amend any order dealing with an unfair 
labour practice charge or other violation 
of the Act or determining whether a labour 
organization is company dominated. 

Another amendment designed to speed 
up procedures authorized the Board to make 
minor corrections in applications. The Board 
may correct any errors in names and may 
include a person or trade union not pre- 
viously named that it thinks ought to be 
a party to any proceedings before it. It may 
also strike out the name of a trade union 
or person improperly made a party to a 
proceeding and substitute the name of the 
party or union that it thinks ought to be 
included. 


Another amendment provides that every 
member or alternate member of the Board 
must take an oath of office. 





New Year Messages (Continued from page 1268) 

As a part of a service organization, the 
employees welcome any opportunity to par- 
ticipate in supplying service. 

It is difficult to be optimistic about the 
prospects of the world but surely the world 
has been able to produce enough men of 
vision, occupying positions of power, that 
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we may hope that they will find peaceful 
solutions of the vast problems that now 
confront us. 

It is with that hope that I wish to extend 
to all of you and yours a sincere wish that 
you may have a peaceful, happy and pros- 
perous 1962. 
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Safety and Health Legislation in 1961 


At this year’s sessions, seven provincial Legislatures enact laws dealing with 


some aspect of industrial safety or health. Two provinces adopt new types of 
safety laws, relating fo elevating devices in construction, radiation hazards 


During the 1961 sessions of the Legis- 
Jatures seven provinces enacted legislation 
dealing with some aspect of industrial safety 
or health. 


New types of safety laws were adopted in 
two provinces. Ontario passed the Con- 
struction Hoists Act, 1960-61, which pro- 
vides for provincial licensing and inspection 
of elevating devices used in the construction 
industry. Saskatchewan enacted the Radio- 
logical Health Act, 1961, which is designed 
to protect radiation workers as well as the 
general public against radiation hazards. 


Existing legislation was amended in 
several provinces to provide for more pro- 
vincial control of conditions or equipment 
that present a health or safety hazard to 
workers or the general public. The New 
Brunswick Stationery Engineers Act was 
amended to provide for the regulation of 
pressure vessels used in storing compressed 
gas. In Newfoundland, amendments to the 
Logging Camps Act permit the Government 
to make regulations providing for the 
licensing of logging camps. As a result of 
an amendment to the Manitoba Fires Pre- 
vention Act, only approved portable fire 
extinguishers may be sold in that province. 
In Ontario, amendments to the Energy Act 
provided for the registration of persons 
who inspect, install or service gas appliances. 

Minor amendments were made also to 
the Nova Scotia Engine Operators Act, 
the Newfoundland Regulations of Mines 
Act, the Nova Scotia Elevators and Lifts 
Act, the British Columbia Industrial Trans- 
portation Act and the Saskatchewan Elec- 
trical Inspection and Licensing Act. 


Construction Hoists 


The Ontario Construction Hoists Act, 
1960-61, which will be brought into force 
by proclamation, is the first provincial 
statute dealing entirely with the safe oper- 
ation of construction hoists. Some regulation 
of elevating devices used in construction 
is carried on in some jurisdictions under 
other legislation, however. In Alberta, for 
example, if such hoists are used for trans- 
porting materials only, they must meet the 
requirements of the regulations issued by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, and 
if used to carry passengers they must be 
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licensed under the Factories Act. In Mani- 
toba, standards for swinging stages are set 
out in the regulations under the Building 
Trades Protection Act. 


The Ontario Construction Hoists Act 
covers all hoists used in the construction, 
alteration, maintenance or demolition of 
buildings for hoisting and lowering men or 
materials and which are equipped with a 
car that moves in guides during its vertical 
movement. The Act does not apply, how- 
ever, to any elevator or lift under the Ele- 
vators and Lifts Act, a hoist under the 
Mines Act, a hoist used exclusively for 
agricultural purposes, a feeding machine or 
similar type of material handling device 
other than a skip hoist, or any class of 
construction hoist excluded by the regula- 
tions. 


After the Act comes into force, work on 
a new construction hoist or a major altera- 
tion of an existing hoist may not be com- 
menced until drawings and specifications 
have been approved by an engineer of the 
Department of Labour. After plans have 
been approved and the hoist installed at 
least once previously, however, the Depart- 
ment’s engineer may reduce the number of 
drawings and specifications required to be 
submitted for approval on further re-instal- 
lations. | 


The Act further provides that no new 
construction hoist or existing hoist that has 
undergone extensive alterations may be put 
into operation unless it has been inspected. 
Afterwards, all construction hoists must be 
inspected every six months. 


After the Act is proclaimed in force, no 
user of a construction hoist may permit it 
to be operated without a licence from the 
chief inspector. A licence will be valid only 
for 12 months from date of issue unless 
suspended or cancelled or unless the loca- 
tion of the hoist is changed. 


As an aid to enforcement, the Act pro- 
vides for co-operative arrangements between 
municipal authorities and the Department. 
In the absence of a departmental inspector, 
a municipal building inspector may inspect 
a construction hoist and, if he finds con- 
ditions unsatisfactory, may send the user 
a written notice directing him to do or to 
refrain from doing whatever the inspector 
considers necessary to ensure compliance 
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with the legislation. He may also require 
the user to make sure that no person uses, 
enters or approaches a construction hoist 
that is in an unsafe condition except for 
the purpose of making necessary repairs. 

Orders of municipal inspectors will be 
subject to review by the Department, how- 
ever. As soon as a directive is issued and 
again after he has determined that his order 
has been complied with, the municipal 
inspector must notify the chief inspector. 
A provincial inspector may then modify or 
cancel the order of the municipal inspector 
or he may issue another order. 


Any person who considers himself ag- 
grieved by a directive of a provincial or 
municipal inspector or because a licence 
has been refused, suspended or cancelled 
may appeal to the Minister of Labour, 
whose decision is final. 


The Act lays down a number of rules 
regarding the operation of construction 
hoists. No person may operate a construc- 
tion hoist or permit it to be operated with 
a load in excess of its maximum capacity 
as designated in the licence. Where a con- 
struction hoist has a driving unit that is 
not directly controlled by a device installed 
in the car or at each landing of the hoist- 
way and the hoist is used to raise or lower 
persons, the operator must hold a cer- 
tificate of qualification to operate a hoisting 
plant under the Operating Engineers Act. 
Provision is also made in the Act for the 
issuance of regulations providing for hoist 
attendants and prescribing their qualifica- 
tions and duties. 


The Act makes it mandatory for the user 
to report accidents in connection with a 
construction hoist. If a construction hoist 
falls freely or if any person is injured, the 
user must send the chief inspector full 
particulars within 24 hours. Where an acci- 
dent results in the death of any person or 
in injuries that may be fatal, the chief 
inspector must be notified immediately by 
telephone or telegraph and no person may 
interfere with any wreckage, except to save 
life or relieve suffering, until an inspector 
has given permission to do so. On being 
notified of an accident, the chief inspector 
must institute an investigation. 


Penalties are provided for contraventions 
of the Act, the regulations or an order. Any 
person found guilty of such an offence is 
liable to a fine of up to $1,000 for each 
day the offence continues. 


Among other powers, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is authorized to make 
regulations prescribing the qualifications of 
inspectors and defining their duties; regulat- 
ing the use, location, design, construction, 
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installation, operation, maintenance, ventila- 
tion, drainage, lighting, heating, alteration, 
repair, testing and inspection of construction 
hoists and equipment connected thereto; and 
designating the sections of the Canadian 
Standards Association Safety Code for Ele- 
vators, Dumbwaiters and Escalators (1960 
edition) to be used by engineers of the 
Department and inspectors in carrying out 
their duties. 


Other Amendments Relating to 
Lifting Devices 


An amendment to the Nova Scotia Eleva- 
tors and Lifts Act requires elevator inspec- 
tors, when inspecting new installations, to 
apply the latest (1960) edition of the Cana- 
dian Standards Association Safety Code for 
Elevators, Dumbwaiters and Escalators in- 
stead of the 1938 edition previously used. 


In Ontario, the sections of the Municipal 
Act giving municipalities authority to pass 
by-laws regulating elevators, lifts and con- 
struction hoists were deleted because these 
lifting devices are now subject to provincial 
control under the Elevators and Lifts Act 
and the Construction Hoists Act, 1960-61. 


Radiation 


The Saskatchewan Radiological Health 
Act, 1961, which will be brought into force 
by proclamation, is the first special provin- 
cial statute governing radiation installations 
and equipment. Five provinces have made 
provision for radiation hazard control in 
other legislation, however. 


In 1957, the Ontario Department of 
Labour Act was amended to permit the 
making of regulations to protect persons 
from the effects of ionizing radiation used 
in industry and commerce. The Manitoba 
Employment Standards Act of 1957 author- 
ized the making of regulations governing 
industries that use radioactive substances. In 
1960, an amendment to the Quebec Public 
Health Act authorized the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to regulate the sanitary 
conditions of any establishments where sub- 
stances and apparatus emitting ionizing 
radiation are used. A 1960 amendment to 
the Nova Scotia Public Health Act em- 
powered the Minister of Public Health to 
appoint radiation hazard inspectors and pro- 
hibited the operation of any shoe-fitting 
device that used fluoroscopic, X-ray or 
radiation principles. In 1961, the British 
Columbia Health Act was amended to per- 
mit the issuance of regulations providing 
for the control of radiation sources and 
radiation hazards. No provincial regulations 
have been issued to date. 
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The Saskatchewan Radiological Health 
Act, which is to be administered by the 
Department of Public Health, embodies 
some of the recommendations made by the 
Radiological Health Committee in its report 
on X-ray equipment in Saskatchewan. This 
Committee, which consisted of a radio- 
therapist, a radiologist, a physicist and a 
radiographer, with the Director of the Occu- 
pational Health Branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Public Health as chairman, 
was established to assess the radiation hazard 
associated with exposure to X-rays and 
gamma rays from radium and to recom- 
mend any measures necessary for its con- 
trol. The Committee began a survey of a 
representative sample of X-ray equipment 
in Saskatchewan, including those used in 
offices of radiologists, doctors, dentists and 
chiropractors, and in animal hospitals and 
shoe stores. Surveying teams measured 
radiation doses under standard conditions, 
examined operators’ techniques and other 
safety measures. 

In its report the Committee stated that, 
although the situation was not alarming, 
“the findings did disclose conditions that 
indicate need for more attention to radiation 
hazard control.” Among other suggestions, 
the Committee recommended that all X- 
ray installations be required to be registered 
annually, that only properly qualified per- 
sons be permitted to operate X-ray appara- 
tus, that pre-employment examinations of 
persons occupationally exposed to radiation 
be required, that the use of shoe-fitting 
fluoroscopes be banned, and that a radiation 
protection service be established and a 
continuing advisory committee set up to 
assist a radiological health service program. 

The Cabinet accepted in principle the 
recommendations of the Committee, which 
then drafted regulations implementing its 
suggestions and submitted them to various 
provincial organizations for comment. 

As previously indicated, the Radiological 
Health Act, 1961, implements some of the 
Committee’s recommendations. It provides 
for the registration of radiation installa- 
tions and radiation equipment; prohibits 
the establishment of radiation installations 
for industrial purposes without departmental 
approval of plans; lays down qualifications 
for operators; restricts the use of shoe- 
fitting fluoroscopes; prohibits the employ- 
ment of certain persons as occupational 
workers and provides for the establishment 
of a Radiological Health Committee and 
for the appointment of an advisory staff. 
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Coverage 


The Radiological Health Act covers any 
device capable of emitting ionizing radiation 
except: equipment operated at less than 
15 kilovolts and not designed principally 
to produce useful radiation; (except in rela- 
tion to the repair and servicing thereof) 
equipment operated normally at 15 kilo- 
volts or more but designed so that it does 
not, beyond any point up to which persons 
usually approach the equipment, emit radia- 
tion at a weekly rate higher than one tenth 
of the maximum permissible dose per week 
for any part of the body exposed to such 
radiation; equipment in storage or transit 
or not in use or equipment operated in such 
a manner that it cannot produce radiation. 
Radioactive substances are also excluded 
because these come under the federal 
Atomic Energy Act and regulations. 


In the Act “radiation installation” is 
defined as any building or place in which 
radiation equipment is manufactured, used, 
handled or tested. 


The Act binds the Crown in Right of 
the Province. 


Registration of Installations and Equipment 


The Act makes it mandatory for an 
operator, that is, a person or firm in control 
of the possession or use of a radiation 
installation or of radiation equipment, to 
register with the Minister of Public Health. 
Within one month after any radiation instal- 
lation or radiation equipment comes under 
his control or undergoes extensive altera- 
tions, the operator must furnish the Minis- 
ter with a statement on the prescribed form, 
giving the required particulars. In the case 
of a temporary radiation installation, the 
operator must submit a statement not later 
than three days after the equipment comes 
under his control. 


Every January the operator must send 
the Minister a report giving the prescribed 
particulars. 


Manufacture of Radiation Equipment 


The Act specifically states that all radia- 
tion equipment must be manufactured, used, 
handled and tested in such manner that no 
person will be unnecessarily exposed to 
ionizing radiation and no person in the 
vicinity of the equipment, other than a 
patient or occupational worker, will be 
exposed to ionizing radiation in excess of 
the maximum permissible dose. 


Approval of Plans 


After the Act is brought into force, no 
person may establish a radiation installation 
for any industrial purpose or make any 
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substantial alteration without first having 
the plan approved by the Minister. The Act 
further states that the Minister must not 
approve a plan unless he is satisfied that 
the installation will be so constructed or 
altered, as the case may be, and operated 
so that it will not endanger any person’s 
health. 


Qualifications of Operators 


Under the Act, the operation of a radia- 
tion installation or equipment by unqualified 
persons is prohibited. No person may con- 
trol the possession or use of a radiation 
installation or any radiation equipment 
unless (1) he is qualified under an Act to 
provide persons with care and treatment 
by means of radiation equipment or, in the 
case of a radiation installation or radiation 
equipment not used for diagnostic or treat- 
ment purposes, is considered competent by 
the Minister; (2) is a qualified veterinarian 
licensed under the Veterinarians Act, 1960; 
(3) employs at least one qualified or com- 
petent person to attend to the operation of 
the installation or equipment; (4) employs 
one or more X-ray technicians registered 
under the X-ray Technicians Act, 1957, 
who are members of the Saskatchewan 
Society of X-ray Technicians; or (5) em- 
ploys one or more persons who have been 
given special training in the operation of 
the radiation equipment used by them and 
who are adequately supervised by a quali- 
fied or competent person. 


Shoe-fitting Fluoroscopes 


In its report, the Radiological Health 
Committee pointed out that many national 
and international bodies favour the banning 
of shoe-fitting fluoroscopes because they do 
not offer benefits in proportion to the 
exposure they give to the general public. 
The Act provides that no person may use 
a shoe-fitting fluoroscope or have control 
of one except in the office of a qualified 
or competent operator. 


Requirements for Occupational Workers 

The Act forbids an operator to employ 
as an occupational worker any person who 
is under 18 years or who is known to be 
pregnant. It further provides that no person 
in either category may accept employment 
or continue in employment as an occupa- 
tional worker. 


Advisory Bodies 
The Act provides for the appointment 
of consultative and advisory staff and for 
the establishment of a Radiological Health 
Committee. 
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The Minister is authorized to appoint 
one or more officers of the Department as 
consultative and advisory staff to provide 
consultative services with respect to radia- 
tion installations and the operation of radia- 
tion equipment and to advise operators and 
occupational workers regarding radiological 
health. 

The Act also empowers the Minister to 
appoint a Radiological Health Committee 
composed of a diagnostic radiologist, a 
therapeutic radiologist. a specialist in path- 
ology or internal medicine with extensive 
knowledge of and training in haematology 
nominated by the Saskatchewan College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, a physicist ex- 
perienced in radiation physics, and the 
supervisor and one officer of the consultative 
and advisory staff of the Department. 

The principal duty of the Radiological 
Health Committee will be to advise the 
Minister with respect to radiological health 
and codes of recommended practice to be 
issued to every operator in the province. 
It will also be required to promote an 
educational program among operators and 
occupational workers; to give general direc- 
tion and advice to the consultative and 
advisory staff regarding the standards to be 
observed when making recommendations 
respecting plans for establishing radiation 
installations and the acquisition, operation 
and use of radiation equipment; and to 
review the qualifications and experience of 
persons applying for appointment to the 
advisory and consultative staff. 

When it deems it advisable, the Com- 
mittee may request the Minister to furnish 
financial or other assistance to enable an 
occupational worker who has been exposed 
to ionizing radiation in excess of the maxi- 
mum permissible dose to undergo medical 
examinations. 

The Act provides penalties for violations 
of the Act or regulations. Any person found 
guilty of an offence is liable to a fine of 
from $50 to $300. In the case of a con- 
tinuing offence, the person is liable to a 
further fine of $25 to $50 for each day 
the offence continues. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


The New Brunswick Stationary Engineers 
Act was amended to provide for provincial 
regulation of pressure vessels used in storing, 
distributing or utilizing compressed gas (e.g., 
propane gas tanks). During the debate on 
the Bill the Minister of Labour said that 
because of the increasing use of explosive, 
inflammable and toxic gases it was felt that, 
in the public interest, the tanks in which 
these gases were stored should be properly 
constructed, installed and maintained. 
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The amended Act authorizes the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council to make regulations 
dealing with the registration of boiler and 
pressure vessel designs and with the con- 
struction, installation, inspection, testing, 
maintenance and operation of pressure ves- 
sels used in storing compressed gas. Provi- 
sion was also made for the drafting of 
regulations dealing with the storage, distri- 
bution and utilization of compressed gas 
and the licensing of persons or firms en- 
gaged in storing and distributing compressed 
gas. The Minister said that recognized codes 
of safety now in general use would be the 
basis for these regulations, adding that it 
was anticipated that a system of supervised, 
regular inspections by licensed distributors 
would be worked out to necessitate little, if 
any, staff increases. 


As a result of another amendment, it is 
no longer mandatory to have a licensed 
operator in charge of a small low-pressure 
heating plant, that is, a plant with a capacity 
of 50 horsepower or less and a working 
pressure of not more than 15 p.s.i. steam 
or 30 p.s.i. hot water. 


A third amendment states that where 
one or more licensed operators are em- 
ployed, the employer must designate one 
person to be in charge of his heating plant 
or power plant. 

In Nova Scotia, traction plants and inter- 
nal combustion engine plants were removed 
from coverage of the Engine Operators Act. 
The definition of steam plants was also 
revised so that the Act now applies only 
to plants where steam is used for motive 
power only. 


Logging Camps 


In Newfoundland, some amendments were 
made to the Logging Camps Act as a result 
of the recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission of Enquiry on the Logging 
Industry. This Commission was appointed 
in 1960 following complaints that loggers 
were not receiving the pay increases pro- 
mised them. Its terms of reference were to 
enquire into and report on the conditions 
of work and living and on the terms of 
employment, including rates of remunera- 
tion, and to make recommendations on the 
subject of employment in forest operations. 

In its report, which was tabled in the 
Legislature on February 8, 1961, the 
Commission criticized living conditions in 
contractors’ camps and made specific recom- 
mendations with respect to such matters as 
lighting, paint, sanitary facilities, heating, 
cleanliness, etc. 

In making its recommendations, however, 
the Commission distinguished between old 
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and new camps and pointed out that, 
although light, paint and cleanliness were 
essentials in all cases, there should be dis- 
crimination between camps when issuing 
regulations requiring costly improvements. 

The amended Act authorizes the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council to make regulations 
providing for the classification of logging 
camps and the basis of classification. Regu- 
lations may also be issued requiring logging 
camps or classes of logging camps to be 
licensed before being put into operation, 
and prohibiting or restricting the operation 
of unlicensed camps. The regulations may 
also specify the conditions under which 
such licences may be granted, renewed, 
suspended or revoked. Previously, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council was em- 
powered to make regulations dealing with 
the construction, equipment and mainten- 
ance of logging camps. 

The Commission also found chronic irri- 
tation over piecework rates, which it blamed 
on the current scaling system. It thought 
that there was too much reliance on the 
judgment of foremen and superintendents 
in the grading of wood and recommended 
that one or other of the suggested methods 
of payment of pieceworkers be adopted. 

The amended Act makes some changes 
in the scaling provisions, which had pre- 
viously made it mandatory for an employer 
to have a commercial scaler, at regular 
intervals, scale the wood cut and _ piled 
by a logger. A new provision forbids any 
person other than a commercial scaler to 
scale timber for commercial purposes if the 
timber is to be sold or bought on a volume 
or unit basis. If the Minister of Mines and 
Resources is satisfied that a commercial 
scaler is not available, however, he may 
issue a temporary certificate to a com- 
petent person authorizing him to act as a 
commercial scaler for a specified period. 

The provision authorizing the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
dealing with the qualification, examination 
and certification of commercial and official 
scalers was amended to include regulations 
classifying scalers according to their quali- 
fications and providing for the cancellation 
or suspension of scalers’ certificates. 


Fire Prevention 


An amendment to the Manitoba Fires 
Prevention Act added a new section provid- 
ing for provincial approval of portable fire 
extinguishers. In introducing the Bill, the 
Minister of Labour said: 

At the present time there are agencies in 
the province selling equipment that, in the 
opinion of the Fire Chiefs’ Association and 
the Fire Marshalls’ Association across Canada, 
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are almost ineffective for fighting fires. We 
have certain types of extinguishers which indeed 
are more hazardous to the lives of the people 
than the actual fire itself because of the toxic 
nature of the fluids which are used in the 
equipment. We have some others, too, that 
may be effective at the time of the sale but 
which deteriorate very quickly. We feel that 
this gives people a false sense of security and 
that people should be protected to the point 
of having some kind of an approval on that 
equipment and we're asking that equipment be 
approved before it be sold within the province. 

The amended Act states that no person 
may sell, purchase, use or have in his poses- 
sion any portable fire extinguisher unless 
its design and construction have been 
approved in accordance with the regulations 
and the extinguisher has been marked or 
identified in the prescribed manner. Provi- 
sion is also made for the issuance of regu- 
lations respecting the design, registration of 
design, construction, inspection, testing, 
marking and identification of portable fire 
extinguishers. 

Any person who contravenes a provision 
of the Act or regulations regarding portable 
fire extinguishers is guilty of an offence and, 
on summary conviction, is liable to a fine 
of up to $100 or up to 15 days imprison- 
ment or both. 

Another amendment gave the fire com- 
missioner authority to order the evacuation 
of a building that is particularly fire hazard- 
ous and to padlock the structure. Any per- 
son who attempts to open a padlocked 
building is guilty of an offence and, on 
summary conviction, is liable to a fine of 
up to $50 or up to 10 days imprisonment 
or both. An aggrieved person may appeal to 
a county court judge. 


Other Amendments 


The Saskatchewan Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act, which provides for 
the enforcement of uniform safety stand- 
ards governing electrical installations, was 
amended to bring the design of electrical 
equipment within the scope of the Act. 
At the same time elevators were removed 
from coverage of this Act, as they are 
subject to the Passenger and Freight Eleva- 
tor Act. 

Another amendment deleted the provision 
requiring an employer to furnish the Depart- 
ment with a guarantee bond. Referring to 
this change the Minister of Labour said 
that he thought it was superfluous for a 
company to buy a bond for employees 
who work on company premises and did not 
deal with the public. 

As a result of another amendment, elec- 
trical supply houses may no longer be 
required to bond their electricians. ‘he 
Minister pointed out, however, that the 
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public is still protected, as contractors must 
furnish a bond before they are granted a 
licence. 


Amendments to the Ontario Energy Act, 
which came into force May 1, 1961, pro- 
vided for greater provincial supervision of 
gas installations. Under the amended Act 
no person may install, repair, service or 
remove a gas appliance unless he is regis- 
tered under the Act or is supervised by a 
person who is registered. Previously, the 
Act stated that, subject to the regulations, 
such work could be done only by a regis- 
tered contractor, his employee, or agent. 


Another amendment authorized the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to make regula- 
tions providing for the registration of per- 
sons or classes of persons who _ inspect, 
install, repair, service or remove gas appli- 
ances or pipe lines. 

In British Columbia, the section of the 
Industrial Transportation Act dealing with 
licensing of drivers on industrial roads was 
amended to distinguish between drivers of 
motor vehicles equipped with air brakes 
and persons who drive vehicles not so 
equipped. The amended Act states that, 
unless the regulations provide otherwise, 
no person may drive a vehicle equipped 
with air brakes on an industrial road unless 
he holds a valid certificate of competency 
as an operator of air-brake-equipped veh- 
icles under this Act, or a temporary permit 
to operate air-brake-equipped vehicles is- 
sued by the Department of Commercial 
Transport. It further provides that, if the 
vehicle is one for which a licence as a 
public passenger vehicle is required under 
the Motor Carrier Act, the driver must hold 
a Class A chauffeur’s licence under the 
Motor-vehicle Act. 

A person who drives a vehicle not 
equipped with air brakes must hold a valid 
driver’s licence under the Motor-vehicle 
Act or a certificate of competency as an 
operator of motor vehicles under this legis- 
lation or a temporary permit to operate 
motor vehicles issued by the Department of 
Commercial Transport. 

The section of the Newfoundland Regu- 
lations of Mines Act requiring every oper- 
ator to keep up-to-date plans showing the 
particulars specified and a record of every 
diamond boring was amended. A new pro- 
vision makes it mandatory for an operator 
to furnish an inspector with a copy of the 
plans and register upon request. An opera- 
tor who fails to comply with such a request 
is guilty of an offence and liable to a fine 
of up to $200. 
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Report of Royal Commission on 
Industrial Health in Ontario 


Commission makes observations and recommendations with respect fo seven Acts 
governing workers’ safety, suggesting new legislation dealing with safety in 
construction and to set up system of licensing for builders and contractors 


The Report of the Royal Commission on 
Industrial Safety in Ontario was released 
by the Minister of Labour, Hon. Charles 
Daley, on October 20. Mr. Daley stated 
that the Commission’s recommendations 
would be studied thoroughly and steps taken 
immediately to implement such changes in 
the safety regulations as are indicated. 


The Commission was established in April 
1960, a few days after the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury in the inquiry into the death 
of five men in a tunnel at Hogg’s Hollow, 
in the Township of North York. In its 
verdict, the jury stated that the death of 
these workers was “the inevitable result 
of the failure to implement and enforce 
regulations made under the Department 
of Labour Act governing the protection of 
persons working in compressed air,” and 
further stated that the regulations were in 
need of revision and improvement. 


Judge P. J. McAndrew of the District 
Court of the District of Thunder Bay was 
the chairman of the Commission, and its 
other members were J. D. Bateman, a con- 
sulting geologist, and G. Russell Harvey, 
a trade unionist. The Commission was 
directed by its terms of reference to inquire 
into and report upon all statutes and regu- 
lations administered by the Department of 
Labour that govern the safety of workers, 
with a view to their improvement, simpli- 
fication, clarification and modernization. 

The Commission invited briefs from per- 
sons and organizations interested in the 
inquiry, and held public hearings in Toronto 
on 15 occasions from June to December 
1960, and also in Port Arthur and Windsor. 
Many witnesses testified before the Com- 
mission, including government inspectors, 
union officials, construction engineers, medi- 
cal doctors, and others. About 160 briefs 
and exhibits were received. 


The report contains the Commission’s 
observations and recommendations with 
respect to the seven Acts governing the 
safety of workers now administered by the 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
recommendations for new legislation to deal 
with safety in construction work, the Com- 
mission recommended the adoption of legis- 
lation setting up a system of provincial 
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licensing for builders, contractors and sub- 
contractors in the building construction 
industry. 


The Commission recommended also that 
safety regulations should be adopted and 
enforced in the logging industry, where the 
accident frequency rate is the highest in 
the province, and where there is now no 
legislation for the protection of workers. It 
also recommended bringing into effect safety 
regulations for foundries, ionizing radiation, 
sawmill operations, and flour mills. 


Other principal recommendations of the 
Commission were the establishment of an 
Ontario Safety Council, an advisory body, 
to co-ordinate accident prevention work 
with the enforcement of safety legislation 
and with the voluntary safety effort; the 
establishment of management-labour safety 
committees at the plant level; and amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to provide for the re-organization, under 
the direction of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, of the accident prevention 
associations now functioning under that Act. 


Construction Safety Recommendations 


The Commission found that the Building 
Trades Protection Act, passed in 1911 and 
designed to protect men constructing build- 
ings of all types, is unenforced and almost 
unknown. The Department of Labour has 
considered that enforcement of the Act 
is solely the responsibility of the municipali- 
ties, a position with which the Commission 
disagreed. 


It recommended the repeal of the present 
Act and the enactment of a new Construc- 
tion Safety Act, applicable to all buildings 
except farm buildings or buildings being 
constructed by their owners in person. The 
Act should clearly state that the Depart- 
ment of Labour is responsible for ensuring 
its enforcement, with a system of municipal 
inspection under provincial supervision. The 
enforcement of the Act should be uniform 
throughout the province, and to ensure 
this, the Department of Labour should assist 
the municipalities in training their inspec- 
tors, and municipalities should be required 
to make an annual return to the Department 
on the names of inspectors, their inspection 
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activities, the number and causes of acci- 
dents, the number of work suspensions and 
the number, type and result of prosecutions. 

As to safety standards, the Commission 
suggested that the Act should provide for 
the adoption with certain exclusions, pos- 
sibly as regulations under the Act, of Part 
8, Construction Safety Measures of the 
National Building Code of Canada, pre- 
pared by the National Research Council. 
Regulations dealing specifically with high 
structural steel buildings are now entirely 
lacking and should be made under the Act. 


Licensing of Contractors 

In order to ensure the observance of 
safety regulations, the Commission recom- 
mended the adoption of legislation provid- 
ing for the licensing of builders, contractors 
and subcontractors in the building and con- 
struction industry. It found clear evidence 
of the existence of an irresponsible seg- 
ment of the industry, and considered that 
a system of licensing was the only way to 
control the activities of this element. The 
threat of loss of licence would be the most 
effective way of securing compliance with 
safety standards. The Province would be 
the licensing authority, and municipalities 
would issue building permits only to licence- 
holders. 

The Commission also recommended the 
inclusion in all government construction 
contracts of a clause requiring the builder, 
contractor and subcontractor to comply with 
all safety legislation, regulations and direc- 
tives of the Department of Labour. 


Existing Safety Legislation 


The Department of Labour is responsible 
for the administration and enforcement of 
the following safety Acts: the Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, the Department of 
Labour Act, the Elevators and Lifts Act, 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, 
the Operating Engineers Act, and the Trench 
Excavators Protection Act. The report con- 
tains observations and recommendations on 
each of these Acts. 


As a general observation the Commission 
emphasized that safety legislation, to attain 
its objective, must be enforced; this re- 
quires adequate inspection, which should 
include communication by inspectors with 
the working force and supervisors. Em- 
ployees should be encouraged to bring unsafe 
conditions to the attention of the inspec- 
tor, whose name, address and telephone 
number should be posted conspicuously at 
each plant or worksite. 
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When an employee or union representative 
makes a complaint, the inspector should 
consult with him immediately, inform all 
parties concerned of his conclusions and 
action required, and give them copies of 
any departmental directives. If the inspector 
so desires, a representative of labour and 
management should be allowed to accom- 
pany him on a tour of inspection. 

In view of the recent large influx of 
employees not conversant with English, de- 
partmental brochures should be prepared in 
French, Italian and Ukranian, as well as 
English, to describe the legislation and 
regulations relating to safety, and emphasize 
the necessity for compliance. They should 
state the essentials concerning safety prac- 
tices and hazards peculiar to specific opera- 
tions. 

Further, the Commission recommended 
that all persons in responsible positions, 
such as foremen, lock tenders in com- 
pressed air work, and crane operators be 
required to speak, read and write English 
or French. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


The purpose of the Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act is to protect workmen and 
the public from explosions of boilers and 
pressure vessels. The Boiler Inspection 
Branch inspects all sizeable boilers annually, 
approves the design of new boilers, per- 
forms inspections during manufacture, and 
inspects certain types of boilers and pressure 
vessels on installation. 

The Commission made the following 
main recommendations in connection with 
this Act. 

The Department of Labour should ensure 
that there are enough inspectors to inspect 
every boiler, pressure vessel and plant at 
least once each year. A large proportion 
of inspection is the responsibility of inspec- 
tors appointed by insurance companies. The 
Commission did not take exception to this 
system, but recommended that the Depart- 
ment should have more control over insur- 
ance company inspectors, and to achieve 
this, the legislation should be amended to 
make the inspectors of insurance companies 
inspectors within the meaning of the Act, 
enabling the Minister of Labour to suspend 
or cancel their certificates of competency 
for unsatisfactory work. 

An inspector, including an insurance 
company inspector, should be responsible 
for submitting his inspection report to the 
chief inspector within 21 days, not within 
30 days as the insurer must now do. 
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The power to require attendance of per- 
sons and to examine them under oath should 
be restricted to the chief inspector. 

Exemption from the Act of boilers in 
residential buildings should be based on 
the size of the boiler, not the number of 
families. 

The Commission noted the provision in 
the Act that “no person shall be appointed 
to act as an inspector who has any direct 
or indirect interest in the manufacture, sale 
or installation of boilers, pressure vessels 
or plants,” and recommended that a similar 
provision should be made applicable to all 
inspectors making inspections under any 
Act administered by the Department. 

There should no longer be mention of a 
minimum penalty of $25 for an offence 
under the Act or regulations, and the maxi- 
mum penalty should be increased from $500 
to $1,000. 


Department of Labour Act 


The Department of Labour Act deals 
with the structure of the Department, the 
powers of the Minister and Deputy Minis- 
ter, and the duties of the Department and 
the Industry and Labour Board. It provides 
for regulations to protect workers employed 
in compressed air, the construction of tun- 
nels and open caisson work, the construction 
of coffer dams and crib work, and workers 
who may be affected by radiation used in 
industry or commerce. It also empowers 
any Department of Labour inspector to 
order the cessation of any work or operation 
that he considers unsafe, a power that the 
Commission states should be used to rigidly 
enforce safety requirements. 

Other hazardous work areas not now 
regulated might well be regulated under 
this legislation if it were suitably amended, 
in the Commission’s view. Pointing out that 
90 per cent of electrocutions resulting from 
crane accidents could be prevented, it 
recommended that the Department prepare 
suitable regulations for the safe operation 
of cranes. Regulations for the logging indus- 
try might also be adopted under this Act. 

The maximum penalty for an offence 
against the Act or regulations should be 
increased from $500 to $1,000. 


Work in Compressed Air Regulations 


The Commission gave special attention to 
the regulations respecting the protection of 
persons working in compressed air, em- 
phasizing that the inadequacy of the present 
regulations was borne out by the Hogg’s 
Hollow and Coxwell tunnel disasters. 
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The report contains extensive recommen- 
dations to improve the existing safety 
standards, based on the findings of the jury 
at the Hogg’s Hollow inquest, evidence 
from the medical director of the subway 
project and another doctor who had treated 
many employees suffering from caisson dis- 
ease, the suggestions of the Department of 
Labour, and a study of the laws in other 
jurisdictions. 


The Commission explained the particular 
hazard of work in compressed air in these 
terms: 


High air pressure is necessary in the con- 
struction of many tunnels, and this high pres- 
sure causes the nitrogen present in air to be 
soluble in liquids, therefore it enters the blood 
of persons working under pressure. Persons 
working in compressed air on decompression 
may be subject to the bends, which are caused 
by the release of nitrogen bubbles in the blood 
stream, and which interfere with blood circula- 
tion. In recent years it has been Jearned that 
many persons who have had the bends have 
subsequently developed a bone disease due to 
loss of circulation in those parts of the body, 
particularly joints, where the larger arteries 
feed smaller blood vessels. In such parts of the 
body the blocking of the smaller arteries by 
nitrogen bubbles results in a loss of circulation 
and a condition known as “bone death’. This 
bone death may affect only a small portion of 
the bone. About one-third of persons who 
suffer from bone death will be seriously in- 
capacitated. While bone disease has only 
recently been diagnosed, other symptoms of 
caisson disease are shock, unconsciousness, dif- 
ficulty in breathing, pain in the joints, paralysis, 
staggering, blindness, itchiness in the skin, 
extreme muscular pain, abdominal contraction, 
and poor circulation in the extremities. 


After an employee has worked his shift 
in a tunnel where there is compressed air, 
he must undergo the process of decom- 
pression. If this is not done, or if it is 
done too quickly, the employee may develop 
caisson disease. After hearing experts, the 
Commission recommended changes in the 
maximum rate of decompression prescribed 
in the regulations. It also recommended the 
adoption of Section 430 of the labour code 
of New York State dealing with length of 
shift and rest intervals. In support of these 
recommendations, the Commission stated: 

At the Coxwell tunnel job, during one of 
the early months, 25 per cent of the em- 
ployees developed the bends, a symptom of 
caisson disease. At the current subway project 
in Toronto the recommendations above in con- 
nection with rates of decompression and lengths 
of shifts are now in force. After the first 20,000 
decompressions there had only been five cases 
of the bends. This startling contrast clearly 


indicates the need for amendments to the exist- 
ing compressed air regulations. 


The regulations now require that no per- 
son shall be permitted to work in com- 
pressed air without a previous medical 
examination. They should be amended to 
state that the doctor in charge of a project 
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must instruct every man, before he begins 
work, concerning precautions to be taken 
in connection with compressed air work. 
The Department of Labour should bring the 
results of research into caisson disease to 
the attention of project doctors. Compressed 
air workers should be required to wear 
an identification disc, which would be recog- 
nized by police and fire departments, so 
that they may assist in rushing a man to 
the nearest decompression chamber if he 
is stricken with the bends. Symptoms of 
caisson disease may resemble those of 
intoxication. A central decompression cham- 
ber should be set up in a hospital in 
Toronto, and elsewhere when necessary. 


In order that each and every employee 
may be aware of the necessary safety pre- 
cautions, the more important sections of 
the regulations should be posted at con- 
struction sites and all foremen in charge 
of tunnelling operations involving work in 
compressed air should be required to in- 
struct all employees regarding the hazards. 
Violators of safety rules should be discip- 
lined and the job should be stopped if a 
contractor is in breach of safety regulations. 


The Commission recommended that rele- 
vant sections of the Ontario mine safety 
rules contained in the Mining Act (R.S.O. 
1960, Chapter 241) should be incorporated 
into the compressed air regulations. Mine 
safety rules are Sections 173 to 604. Among 
the sections that might be considered rele- 
vant are those dealing with the duties of 
mine officials and other persons whose 
work especially involves the safety of em- 
ployees, fire protection, aid to the injured, 
control of water, ventilation, testing for 
gas, use of internal combustion engines, 
sanitation, care and use of explosives, sig- 
nals, air receivers and air compressors, and 
the use of electrical equipment. 

With regard to inspection, the Commis- 
sion recommended that the Department of 
Labour should provide and enforce inspec- 
tion adequate to ensure the safety of sub- 
surface workers. Additions to the tunnel 
inspection staff should be qualified engineers. 
Further, the Department of Labour should 
be notified of any changes in design of tun- 
nels during construction, and the approval 
in writing of an inspector should be ob- 
tained before construction of an under- 
ground dam or bulkhead. Accidents or other 
incidents affecting the health and safety of 
workers should be reported by the employer 
to the Department of Labour. 

Another recommendation would require 
control of manlocks by qualified lock 
tenders, and minimum standards of qualifi- 
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cation for lock tenders, compressor oper- 
ators and others assigned to responsible 
tasks. 

A number of recommendations regarding 
fire prevention and fire protection were 
adopted by the Commission, also several 
proposals with respect to procedures in 
emergencies. There should be an emergecy 
signal or alarm on the surface, and a tele- 
phone connecting the tunnel operations with 
the surface. First aid supplies should con- 
form with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Regulations and a wire basket stretcher or 
equivalent device should be provided. Local 
firemen and policemen should be kept in- 
formed of large scale tunnelling projects. 
Further, the Commission recommended that 
sub-surface rescue training organizations 
should be established under the authority 
of the Department of Labour in metropoli- 
tan centres where they are required. 

With respect to work in open caissons, 
dealt with in the second part of the regula- 
tions, the Commission recommended provi- 
sion of life jackets and safety belts and a 
boat where work is done in or over deep 
water. The records show that most deaths 
in this work have been from drowning. 


Elevators and Lifts Act 


The Elevators and Lifts Act is designed to 
protect persons who use elevators, escala- 
tors, ski tows and manlifts. 

The Report stated that there were too 
many accidents in the area covered by this 
Act. This was particularly true of escalator 
accidents, especially in Toronto subways. 
In order to reduce the number of escalator 
accidents, the Commission recommended 
public education, improved design of hand- 
rails and regulation of speed. 

The Commission considered that elevator 
inspection should be improved. The current 
practice is to subject safety devices to a 
running test by the contractor at the time 
of installation, and not again unless the 
inspector thinks they may be defective or 
inadequate. 

The Commission recommended that all 
arresting devices on elevators be tested 
regularly in accordance with the C.S.A. 
Code, B44, 1960, Safety Code for Elevators, 
Dumbwaiters and Escalators, which provides 
for annual inspection, including the running 
test. These tests should be made in the 
presence of an inspector. 

The Commission, referring to two elevator 
accidents that occurred in 1959-60 owing to 
the failure of insurance company inspectors 
to notice cable corrosion, stated that an 
inspector who is negligent should be pro- 
hibited from doing further inspections for 
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the Department of Labour. It took the 
view that insurance company inspectors, as 
in the case of those inspecting boilers, should 
be made inspectors within the meaning of 
the Act. Moreover, the Department should 
have a formula setting out all features of 
elevators and escalators which must be in- 
spected. An insurance company inspector 
should send his inspection report to the 
Department within 21 days after the inspec- 
tion, not within 30 days as the insurer is 
now required to do. 

If an elevator accident results from failure 
of the equipment, the insurance company 
inspector who last inspected it should not 
be allowed to make further inspections until 
the cause of the accident is determined. The 
Commission recommended also that the 
chief inspector should make spot checks of 
elevators inspected by either departmental 
or insurance company inspectors. 

The Act now directs inspectors to apply 
the C.S.A. Safety Code for Passenger and 
Freight Elevators as revised in 1951. The 
Commission recommended the adoption of 
the second edition of this Code, C.S.A. 
B44, 1960, to govern all new installations. 
The 1960 edition covers automatic eleva- 
tors, which constitute 95 per cent of new 
installations. 

The investigation revealed that 99 per 
cent of all elevator accidents that occurred 
in the cars themselves involved cars with 
no gates. The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mended the amendment of the Act and 
regulations to require the installation of 
gates on all elevators. 

The Commission would limit to the chief 
inspector the power to require, for the 
purpose of an inspection or investigation, 
the attendance of any person for examina- 
tion under oath. This authority can now 
be exercised by all departmental and insur- 
ance company inspectors. 

With respect to penalties, the Commission 
pointed out that certain violations of the 
Act could be very serious, and recommended 
that the maximum penalty should be in- 
creased from $500 to $1,000. 


The Commission suggested that the pro- 
posed Ontario Safety Council study such 
matters as the speed of elevators, the use 
of circuit-breakers, and the size and shape 
of handrails on escalators. The Council 
should also carry out research on technical 
problems concerning the construction and 
maintenance of elevators and escalators. 
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Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


The Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act is designed primarily to ensure satis- 
factory standards of safety and health for 
workers employed in factories, shops and 
office buildings. 


It deals also with the sale of bakery 
products; sanitary conditions, hours of 
work and other matters relating to bake- 
shops; hours and conditions of work for 
young people and women; and, in Part II, 
“Municipal By-laws as to Closing of Shops”. 
The Commission recommended the transfer 
of sections of the Act concerned with these 
matters to other Acts. 


The Commission thought the work done 
in factory inspection was commendable, but 
it made a number of proposals for its 
extension and improvement. One of these 
would require the inspection of each factory 
at least once a year. 


The Commission considered that provi- 
sions requiring the approval of factory, 
shop and office building plans by depart- 
mental inspectors have been effective in 
reducing unsafe structural conditions. It 
recommended that the Act be amended to 
require approval of plans for arenas, audi- 
toria, theatres, race tracks and public build- 
ings; it would also require periodical inspec- 
tion of all buildings of this kind. 

In 1955 the Department of Labour pre- 
pared draft regulations for use in foundries. 
The Commission recommended that these 
regulations, in practicable form, be im- 
plemented. 


The Act now provides for various penal- 
ties for offences. The Commission considered 
that there should be only a general penalty 
for infractions of the Act or regulations, 
in order to simplify enforcement. There 
should be no minimum penalty specified, 
and the maximum penalty should be raised 
to $1,000. 


Explosive dusts, gases and volatile liquids 
in industrial plants are a threat to the 
safety and health of workers; the Commis- 
sion, therefore, recommended that the 
regulations be expanded to provide for 
their exhaustion and venting. 

The Commission recommended that pro- 
visions relating to the separate storage of 
coal oil, petroleum, benzine, naphtha, gaso- 
line, or any explosive, combustible or flam- 
mable material be amended to provide also 
for their safe handling. 

The Commission would also require regu- 
lations providing for the use of gas masks 
by employees engaged on work where there 
are dangerous fumes and noxious gases. 
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The Act now requires a temperature of 
not less than 68 degrees Fahrenheit in fac- 
tories and shops, unless authorized by an 
inspector. Working conditions in maximum 
temperatures should also be regulated. 

The Act should be amended to provide 
that no female person should be required 
to lift a weight exceeding a specified maxi- 
mum. There should also be provisions relat- 
ing to the attendance of doctors and nurses 
at factories and shops. 


Grain Elevator Regulations 


Under the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, grain elevator regulations 
were made to prevent the violent explosions 
that can be caused in grain elevators by 
an excessive accumulation of fine particles 
of dust in suspension. 

The Commission received advice from a 
number of sources in connection with dust 
from refuse screenings, a by-product pro- 
duced from the cleaning of all grains, in- 
cluding beards from the ends of some forms 
of grain, bran sheaths, straw and some poor 
grain. Its recommendation was that the 
Department, after consultation with manage- 
ment and labour, should establish a reason- 
able maximum for the amount of refuse 
screenings that may be stored in a grain 
elevator or any bin at any one time. Re- 
search into the problem of handling and 
storage of refuse screenings should con- 
tinue, as well as general research into dust 
control and the causes of grain elevator 
explosions. 

The Commission advocated fire drills 
twice a year in grain elevators, training of 
employees in the use of fire fighting equip- 
ment, and the installation of fire alarms 
in all grain elevators. 

The Commission pointed out that certain 
regulations dealing with motors, backstops 
for elevator legs, individual electric motor 
drives, the clearance of machines above the 
floor, and the clearance of rollers supporting 
conveyor belts above the floor do not now 
apply to grain elevators erected before July 
8, 1946. The Commission recommended 
that they be made to apply to all elevators. 

Certain regulations dealing with ventila- 
tion, elevator machinery, sweeping, bin 
lights, lights used by watchmen, isolation of 
radiators and steam pipes from combustible 
material, locomotives, insect control, smok- 
ing, open flames, oils, static electricity, fire 
protection, and watchmen do not apply to 
an owner who is an employer. The Com- 
mission recommended that these regulations 
should apply to the operator of the elevator 
whether he is the owner or not, and that 
he should be held responsible for infrac- 
tions of the regulations. 
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Other recommendations made by the 
Commission would require: 

—Installation of stair-type fire escapes on 
the outside of all elevators, providing easy 
access to the ground; 

—Placing of a heavy wire screen around 
and over the opening at the top of bins 
under conveyor belts when men are work- 
ing below in the bin, in order to protect 
them from falling objects; 

—Installation of adequate dust control 
equipment in all elevators by December 31, 
1962; 

—The elimination of a minimum penalty 
for an infraction of these regulations, and 
an increase in the maximum penalty from 
$50 to $1,000; 

—Inspection of each elevator at least 
once every three months by an inspector 
of the Department of Labour. 


Operating Engineers Act 


The Operating Engineers Act is con- 
cerned primarily with the protection of 
persons from the dangers resulting from 
the operation of steam boilers, compressors, 
refrigerators, air conditioning units, and 
hoisting plants. Accordingly, it requires that 
certain grades of certificated operating en- 
gineers operate plants of specified capacities. 

The Commission considered that the Act 
has not kept pace with advancing tech- 
nology and needs to be modernized. Since 
the Commission was not technically equip- 
ped to perform this function, it recom- 
mended the establishment of a Board of 
Review for the purpose. 


This Board would consist of representa- 
tives of industry, labour, a mechanical and 
electrical engineer from the engineering 
faculties of Ontario universities, and an 
independent chairman to be selected by the 
members of the Board. 

Responsibility for enforcement of the 
modernized Act should be the duty of a 
chief inspector independent of the Board 
of Examiners, and responsible to the Direc- 
tor of Technical Services. The maximum 
penalty to be imposed under the Act should 
be increased from $100 to $1,000, with 
no minimum penalty specified. 

The Commission also recommended the 
provision of a course of study to meet 
present and future needs for operators. 


Trench Excavators Protection Act 


The Commission regarded the Trench 
Excavators Protection Act, designed to pro- 
tect persons working in trenches from cave- 
ins and other dangers, as excellent legisla- 
tion that is properly administered. It advo- 
cated a number of improvements, however. 
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One of these proposals would introduce 
a system of annual returns by the munici- 
palities to the Department to aid in enforce- 
ment. These reports would provide informa- 
tion as to the name of the inspector; the 
number of inspections; the number of cave- 
ins and reasons for them; the number of 
accidents injuring persons; and the number 
of prosecutions. 

The Commission would raise the penalty 
for contravention of an inspector’s order 
from $100 to $200 and eliminate the mini- 
mum penalty. Penalties for other violations 
would be raised from $500 to $1,000. 

The Act should clearly state that the 
Department of Labour is responsible for its 
administration, enforcement, review and 
amendment. It should be clarified to ensure 
its application to the excavation and trench- 
ing operations of municipal commissions 
and departments. Inspection by Department 
of Labour inspectors might be necessary 
in these cases. 

In order to ensure that municipal inspec- 
tors appointed under this Act are competent 
for their duties, the Commission recom- 
mended that an amendment to this effect be 
made to the Act. The Act should also state 
that where an inspector finds a violation 
of the Act or regulations he must issue an 
order requiring compliance, and also report 
the violation immediately. An inspector 
should be notified at least 24 hours before 
work is begun on a trench and, if work 
is suspended for a week or more, he should 
be notified again before work is resumed. 

The Commission made a number of 
recommendations with respect to the safety 
rules in the Act and regulations. It sug- 
gested that the Department of Labour study 
the advisability of using metal boxes for 
shoring trenches and that the regulations 
should be amended to cover the proper use 
of puncheons for providing lateral support 
for trench walls. 

The Act now exempts from shoring re- 
quirements a trench where the sides are at 
least at an angle of 45 degrees. The Com- 
mission considered that this is too steep 
and that the Act should be amended to 
vary requirements for different types of 
soil. 

Since the removal of shoring before a 
trench has been backfilled has resulted in 
numerous accidents, the Commission recom- 
mended that the Act be amended to require 
that shoring should not be completely re- 
moved until sufficient back fill is placed 
in the trench, unless an inspector orders 
otherwise. 

The use of a backhoe for lowering pipe 
into trenches should be prohibited, except 
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short lengths not exceeding six inches in 
diameter; a crane should be used for larger 
pipe. The rules should also forbid any 
person to stand inside or ride upon pipe 
being lowered into a trench, or to stand 
under or adjacent to such pipe. Moreover, 
machinery should not be so used that it 
might cause the collapse of a trench. 

The Act now requires that trenches in 
or adjacent to a public or private way should 
be provided with guards, barricades and 
illumination; the Commission recommended 
extending this provision to all trenches on 
public property, except in remote areas. 

In trenches exceeding six feet in depth, 
the rules should require that safety boots 
be worn, and that no person should be 
allowed to work alone. 

With respect to first aid, the Commission 
would require that a wire basket or similar 
equipment for stretcher purposes should be 
available at all excavations eight feet or 
more in depth. 


Safety Education 


The Commission emphasized that legisla- 
tion and enforcement can reduce the risk 
from dangerous working conditions, but 
safety education is also required to give 
workers a proper understanding of safety 
measures and to induce their compliance. 

“In other words, self-correction and self- 
policing is the only effective path to safe 
living and safe working, and bringing this 
about requires the combined and co-opera- 
tive efforts of labour and management in 
safety training and education,” the Report 
said. 

The Commission noted that the safety 
education programs of the accident preven- 
tion associations established under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, embracing 
lectures, moving pictures, discussion groups 
and literature, are commendable. Their 
success, however, is limited by a lack of 
co-operation from some employers and a 
lack of effective means of enforcing com- 
pliance, failure to reach beyond the foreman 
level to the man on the job, and failure to 
get the full support of labour. 

These problems, in the Commission’s 
view, could be largely overcome by the 
combined efforts of safety associations and 
plant safety committees in bringing home to 
employers and employees the hazards of 
their industry and the necessity to adopt and 
comply with appropriate safety measures. 
Consideration should also be given to intro- 
ducing safety education in technical schools. 
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Plant Safety Committees 


Believing that joint labour-management 
safety committees at plant level are essential 
if an accident prevention program is to be 
fully effective, the Commission recom- 
mended that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act be amended to provide for the com- 
pulsory establishment of these committees 
by management, on its own initiative or 
when requested by a majority of the em- 
ployees, in every operation employing 20 
or more persons. Committees would have 
not more than twelve nor less than four 
members. 

The general duties of the committees 
would be to discover and adopt the best 
methods of accident prevention. They would 
be required to hold meetings at least 
monthly to consider current accidents, re- 
ports of investigations and inspections, other 
safety promotional matters, and to make 
recommendations. They would conduct plant 
inspections at least monthly; investigate all 
serious accidents, unsafe conditions and 
dangerous practices; keep minutes of meet- 
ings and records of complaints, investiga- 
tions and recommendations, and send copies 
of them to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and the Minister of Labour; and 
co-operate with the appropriate accident 
prevention association. These proposals fol- 
low the recommendations made by Mr. 
Justice Roach in his report on an inquiry 
into the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
POS 0 nC 2G 195d ps 322.) 


Accident Prevention Associations 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act pro- 
vides for the formation of employers’ acci- 
dent prevention associations, eight of which 
are now functioning, namely: 

Construction Safety Associations of On- 

tario; 

Electrical Utilities Safety Association; 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 

tions; 
Lumbermen’s Safety Association; 
Mines Accident Prevention Association of 
Ontario; 

Ontario Highway Construction Safety 
Association; 

Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers Safety 
Association; 

Transportation Safety Association of 
Ontario. 


Summing up its conclusions about the 

work of these committees, the Commission 
said: 
_ There is no question that the safety educa- 
tional work of the associations is good as far 
as it goes. The machinery is available under 
the Act to extend safety training through all 
echelons of labour, and, possibly, to make and 
enforce safety rules. Each class of industry, 
through its association, is at the present time 
in a position to police but not penalize the 
irresponsible employer elements within the class; 
and the Board has the power of persuasion by 
levying additional assessments on employers 
who flagrantly violate safety regulations. None 
of these provisions is being effectively utilized. 
Ideally, the associations are in a position to 
encourage the formation of management-em- 
ployee safety committees, which is preferable 
to compulsion by legislation; but there is no 
evidence that they have done so... 

From these considerations it appears that the 
accident prevention associations are not func- 
tioning in the manner contemplated by the Act, 
and, at present, the associations are isolated 
islands of autonomy having no responsibility to 
report to or even advise the Board. 

In order to co-ordinate the work of the 
associations and thereby attain better results 
from safety education and training, the 
Commission recommended that the accident 
prevention associations be placed under the 
direction and jurisdiction of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and that an Executive 
Administrative Committee appointed by 
and responsible to the Board, with a full- 
time representative of labour, co-ordinate 
and supervise the activities of these associa- 


tions. 


Ontario Safety Council 


Since there is now no central authority 
for the co-ordination of safety policy, the 
Commission recommended the _ establish- 
ment of an Ontario Safety Council, con- 
sisting of seven members, representing in- 
dustry, labour, medicine, engineering and 
other professions associated with industry. 

The Council would be advisory, with its 
authority restricted to inquiry and recom- 
mendations. It would help to co-ordinate 
the work of the accident prevention asso- 
ciations with voluntary safety programs, 
and to integrate accident prevention work 
with the administration of safety legislation. 

Another important function would be to 
ensure the continuous review and moderni- 
zation of safety and health legislation. 

A report of all inquests into industrial 
accidents would be sent to the Council. 
Recommendations of the Council would be 
made to the appropriate Minister, and its 
annual report would be tabled in the Legis- 
lature. 
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Provincial Labour Federations Conventions 


Federations of Labour in British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland hold their annual conventions 


At their 1961 conventions, six provincial 
federations of labour re-elected their presi- 
dents for another term. The Manitoba 
Federation of Labour, which decided to 
appoint a full-time executive secretary, and 
chose their president of the past five years 
to fill the new position, was the only 
federation of the seven whose conventions 
are reported here to elect a new chief 
officer for 1961-62. 

Three of the seven federations approved 
an increase in per capita tax, three ex- 
pressed concern over the interference in 
hospital workers’ collective bargaining by 
provincial hospital commissions, and two 


resolved to seek a moratorium on National 
Housing Act mortgages when the borrower 
is unemployed. 

The Manitoba Federation of Labour 
called for establishment by the Canadian 
Labour Congress of a court to rule on 
jurisdictional disputes, and the Newfound- 
land provincial federation suggested an 
amendment to the CLC constitution to give 
the Congress wider powers for settling such 
disputes. 

The federations whose annual conven- 
tions are reported here are those of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and New- 
foundland. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 


A united front in 1962 wage negotiations 
to avoid repeating what it called a failure to 
make gains in 1961 because of a lack of 
co-ordination was decided on by the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour at its 6th 
annual convention, which took place in 
Vancouver on October 23 to 26. 


The “unity” resolution read: 


“That the B.C. Federation of Labour will 
call a conference of affiliated unions at the 
earliest possible date, and invite all such 
affiliated unions in the province that will be 
in negotiations in 1962; and that the purpose 
of the conference will be to assure the 
maximum possible co-ordination in the 
pursuit of contract objectives.” 


The move precipitated a demand from 
the convention floor for the inclusion in the 
proposed conference of those unions that 
are not affiliated with the Federation. These 
include: the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers, the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, and the Vancouver Civic Employees 
Union (outside workers), all of which have 
been expelled from the CLC because they 
were led by Communists; the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, which was ex- 
pelled for “raiding”; and the B.C. Govern- 
ment Employees’ Association, which with- 
drew from the Federation after the Govern- 
ment abolished the check-off of the Associa- 
tion’s dues (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. LL )¢ 


The attempt to get these unions included 
was, however, voted down by the majority 
of the 350 delegates. 

Federation Secretary E. P. O’Neal said 
that the unaffiliated unions debarred by the 
resolution would always be allowed to par- 
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ticipate as visitors, but that Federation 
policy would be framed only by affiliated 
unions. 


Almost an entire day of the four-day 
convention was devoted to the discussion 
of employment problems. The delegates 
approved a 12-point plan designed to in- 
crease employment that called for, among 
other things, a shorter work week, increased 
public spending on hospital and _ school 
projects, and the regulation of immigration. 

The setting up of industries to use Cana- 
dian raw materials, to replace their export 
for processing in foreign countries and their 
subsequent import as finished products, was 
urged by delegates as another means of 
stimulating employment. 

The Federation called for an immediate 
start on the Columbia River hydro-electric 
development by the B.C. Power Commis- 
sion, and it recorded its opposition to the 
export of power. 

The delegates also urged the Federation 
to work with the B.C. Federation of Unem- 
ployed in arranging mass lobbying at the 
opening of the next session of the provin- 
cial Legislature, and in the presentation of 
the group’s annual brief to the Cabinet. 

After lengthy debate, the delegates de- 
feated a resolution that would have prevented 
affiliated unions from making exchanges 
with Iron Curtain countries and Cuba by 
allowing visits only to countries “which 
recognize a free trade union movement.” 
Both the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers’ International Union and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
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Paper Mill Workers had recently sent mem- 
bers to Cuba to view conditions there since 
the revolution. 


In other resolutions, the delegates voted 
to: 


—Reiterate their demand of last year that 
education be provided free up to, and 
including university, for students with the 
necessary ability. 


—Urge provision of government grants, 
loans and scholarships for displaced workers 
who can qualify for vocational training. 


—Ask the provincial Government to 
guarantee job seniority for workers injured 
in an accident while at work. 


—Petition the provincial Government for 
early establishment of a provincial forestry 
advisory committee to deal with the prob- 
lem of fighting forest fires and with refores- 
tation programs. 


—Press for federal old age pensions of 
at least $75 a month at age 65 without a 
means test, and a national portable pension 
scheme. 


—Demand more rigorous inspection of 
industrial plants for hazards due to noise, 
heat, dust and humidity. 


The delegates passed a resolution that 
urged affiliates to expand the reciprocal 
agreements between various unions so that 
individual members are not faced with 
numerous initiation fees each time they 
join a new project. Interior and Northern 
delegates complained that union organization 
suffered through “balkanization” of the 
province. 


Withdrawal of all military forces from 
Germany and a ban on nuclear action by 
the federal Government toward an immed- 
iate conference for a peace treaty for East 
and West Germany. The convention asked 
for a guarantee of the freedom of West 
Berlin and of Western access to it; for 
immediate and total withdrawal of all 
Soviet forces in East Germany, and of 
all British, American and French forces 
from West Germany; and for a demilitarized 
and neutralized zone in central Europe as 
a means of removing international tensions. 

The federal Government was also asked 
to declare Canada’s stand against nuclear 
arms. 

The delegates approved a resolution di- 
recting that a telegram be sent to the trade 
union movement in Russia asking them to 
“demand of their government leaders an 
immediate cessation of nuclear testing.” 
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The report of the international affairs 
committee condemned the racial discrimina- 
tion policies of the South African Govern- 
ment. 

The delegates approved the recommenda- 
tion of a committee that the incoming 
executive should study the possibility of 
establishing a weekly workers’ newspaper 
as one step for more effective presentation 
of labour’s story to the public. William 
Black, business manager of the Hospital 
Employees Union, suggested that another 
step would be for labour to seek represen- 
tation on such public bodies as municipal 
councils, and school and hospital boards. 

A resolution approving the setting up of 
a strike benefit plan that would cover about 
94,000 organized workers in the province 
was, because of lack of time, referred to 
the incoming executive. The plan would 
set up an Organized Workers’ Mutual Aid 
Fund that would pay every striker $100 a 
month out of money raised by assessments 
on unions affiliated with the Federation. 

Under the plan, non-striking unions would 
be assessed up to $1 per member per 
month. Benefits would begin 15 days after 
a legal strike began, and end 15 days after 
it was settled. The scheme would not build 
up a strike fund, but would treat each 
strike separately and would impose assess- 
ments on the other unions only when the 
striking union applied for aid. Participation 
in the plan would be voluntary on the part 
of the unions. 


Elections 


A strong anti-Communist group won 
election to 15 executive posts in the Federa- 
tion. 

Bob Smeale, Victoria, Secretary of the 
Canadian Airline Flight Attendants’ Asso- 
ciation, was re-elected President by acclama- 
tion for a third term. Pat O’Neal was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer, also without 
opposition. 

Three of the four incumbent vice-presi- 
dents were re-elected. Joe Morris, last 
year’s First Vice-President, did not run 
because of ill health. To succeed him the 
convention elected Jack Moore, First Vice- 
President of the B.C. District Council of 
the IAW. Second Vice-President Russ St. 
Eloi, Third Vice-President Mel Kemmis, 
and Fourth Vice-President Ray Haynes were 
re-elected. 
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Alberta Federation of Labour 


Resolutions demanding a 30-hour work 
week, a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, 
and a $500 fine for employers who fail to 
pay time-and-a-half overtime were among 
those passed by the Alberta Federation of 
Labour at its 6th annual convention, held 
in Edmonton October 18 to 20. It was 
attended by about 250 delegates. 

Other resolutions adopted from among 
the 115 put before the convention called 
for: 

Provincial legislation guaranteeing nine 
statutory holidays with pay for all em- 
ployees, including those paid on an hourly 
basis, and double pay for those required 
to work on such days. 

—The old age pension to be made pay- 
able at age 60 years for men and at age 
55 years for women, and the amount to 
be increased to at least $75 a month. 

—Discouragement by both federal and 
provincial Governments of practices of em- 
ployers that discriminate against the hiring 
of employees on the grounds of age. 

—_A campaign to denounce the CPR and 
its subsidiary companies in connection with 


the strike at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto. 


—The right to union representation for 
all employees except those with the power 
to “hire and’ fire:” 


—Opposition to “moonlighting,” and to 
discrimination in employment and accom- 
modation. 


In connection with the resolution regard- 
ing the CPR, several of the delegates urged 
a boycott of all the Company’s services in 
Alberta, including hotels, airlines, money 
order and rail services. 


Elections 


Jack Hampson, Calgary, was re-elected 
President of the Federation for the coming 
year, and Frank Bodie, also of Calgary, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Other officers elected were: Roy Jamha, 
Edmonton, First Vice-President; Pat Leni- 
han, Calgary, Second Vice-President; Reg 
Slatter, Edmonton, Third Vice-President. 
Newly elected area Vice-Presidents were: 
Henry Tomarchuk, Northern District; Doug- 
las Murdock, Central District; and Stanley 
Legg, Southern District. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


Establishment by the Canadian Labour 
Congress of a court to rule on jurisdictional 
disputes was recommended by the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour at its seventh annual 
convention, held in Winnipeg on October 
6 to 8. The 220 delegates also voted 
approval of the present CLC code of 
organizing practices. 

The convention gave approval to an in- 
crease in per capita tax, and decided to 
make the secretary-treasurer’s position a 
full-time one. To fill it, delegates elected 
their president of the past five years, Joseph 
“Jimmy” James. 

The proposed court for jurisdictional dis- 
putes would be formed of national and 
provincial labour panels that would deal 
with “inter-union action.” The panels would 
investigate promptly and would make re- 
commendations to the Congress and to the 
local unions concerned. 


The convention declared that the CLC 
had been “outstandingly successful” in 
bringing about a high degree of harmony 
in dealing with disputes, but that a court 
would strengthen the hand of CLC officers 
in resolving questions of jurisdiction. 

In another resolution, the delegates urged 
the provincial and federal governments to 
assume joint responsibility for the cost of 
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public schools, to work out a uniform 
curriculum for all Canada and to establish 
higher educational and technical training 
facilities north of the 53rd parallel. 

They also recommended that young peo- 
ple should continue to be covered by their 
parents’ medical insurance as long as they 
were studying and had no means of liveli- 
hood of their own. At present coverage 
ceases on completion of the nineteenth 
year. 

A resolution urging the Manitoba Govern- 
ment to raise the minimum wage in the 
province to a uniform $1.25 was passed 
unanimously. The minimum rates were 
recently raised from 60 cents an hour to 66 
cents in urban districts and from 54 to 61 
cents in rural districts; the delegates des- 
cribed these rates as a “disgrace.” 

President James accused the provincial 
Government of making its industrial decen- 
tralization policy a device for keeping 
wages low. He said that encouraging indus- 
try to move to rural areas gave business 
a chance to pay lower rates. 


The delegates passed a resolution calling 
for a 40-hour work week across Canada, 
with two shifts on large projects. Shorter 
hours should mean no reduction in take- 
home pay, they said. 
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The convention urged the provincial 
Labour Relations Board to change voting 
procedures so that in certification votes the 
support of a majority of those voting, in- 
stead of a majority of those entitled to 
vote, would be sufficient for certification. 


In another resolution, the delegates 
unanimously urged all member nations of 
the United Nations to “apply economic 
sanctions against the Union of South 
Africa.” A second resolution urged Mani- 
toba to discontinue the sale of South 
African wines and brandies. 


The convention passed 19 recommenda- 
tions to the Government regarding improve- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
It also approved resolutions concerning 
portable pensions, and the formation of 
co-operatives in the province’s fishing indus- 
try. It recommended licensing changes un- 
der the Highway Traffic Act, that Indians 
should be “integrated” and given more 
educational help, that all contractors should 
be licensed to ensure their competence and 
reliability, and that the provincial Govern- 
ment should be urged to ensure that true 
interest rates are shown in all loans and 
in all carrying charges by merchants. 

At the beginning of the convention, the 
delegates had to decide whether to con- 
tinue their meetings at the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel, a Canadian Pacific Railway hotel. 
Some union groups wanted to boycott the 
hotel to back up striking employees at the 
CPR’s Royal York Hotel in Toronto. The 
Federation’s executive recommended against 
proposals to remove to another site. 

The delegates overwhelmingly voted to 
remain at the Royal Alexandra, but decided 
to cancel a banquet that had been arranged 
at the hotel and to turn over the money 
saved to the Royal York strikers. 


Some members of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, in- 
cluding Vice-President William Kennedy, 
were denounced by Peter McSheffrey, Feder- 
ation Secretary-Treasurer, for abusing their 
visitors’ privileges at the convention by 
distributing printed matter to the delegates 
containing what Mr. McSheffrey called “a 
dirty and scurrilous attack on our National 
President, Claude Jodoin.” (The Mine-Mill 
Union has been expelled from the CLC and 
was not entitled to send delegates to the 
convention. ) 
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The printed letter that had been circulated 
implied that Mr. Jodoin was behind the 
“raiding” of the Mine-Mill’s Sudbury dis- 
trict locals by the United Steelworkers. The 
convention by a standing vote went on 
record as condemning the attack on Mr. 
Jodoin, only half a dozen delegates rising 
in favour of the Mine-Mill’s printed matter. 


Speakers at the convention included: 
Hon. J. B. Carroll, Minister of Labour for 
Manitoba; Rudy Usick, President of the 
Manitoba Farmers’ Union; Most Rev. G. B. 
Flahiff, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Win- 
nipeg; Grant McLeod, President of the 
Winnipeg Labour Council; and Cliff Scot- 
ton, Editor of Canadian Labour, who repre- 
sented CLC President Claude Jodoin. 


Elections 


The convention voted to employ a full- 
time secretary-treasurer. Joseph “Jimmy” 
James, international representative of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, stepped 
down from the presidency, which he has 
held for the past five years, to accept 
nomination as the organization’s first full- 
time secretary-treasurer. He was elected 
without opposition. 


Among the delegates there was a strong 
movement in favour of retaining the posi- 
tion of secretary-treasurer as a part-time, 
honorary office. But the incumbent, Peter 
McSheffrey, a member of the Flin Flon 
Labour Council who has been conducting 
the business of the Federation from Flin 
Flon, said he favoured expansion of the 
organization’s activities, and with the estab- 
lishment of a Winnipeg office and a paid 
post, he would have had to move to 
Winnipeg. But he had already announced 
that he could not leave Flin Flon. 

When Mr. McSheffrey announced his 
intention of resigning he was given a three- 
minute standing ovation. 

A. A. “Bud” Franklin was elected Presi- 
dent in succession to Mr. James by 115 
votes to 88, in a contest with Sam Good- 
man, the Federation’s Second Vice-President. 
Donovan Swailes was elected First Vice- 
President. 

The five area vice-presidents elected were: 
Les Butterworth, Winnipeg; Henry Schel- 
lenberg, Flin Flon; James Nichols, Brandon; 
A. C. Ross, Pine Falls; and Mike Sedik, 
Selkirk. All except Messrs. Butterworth and 
Ross were former incumbents. 
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Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 


A provincial medical care plan respon- 
sible to the people was called for in a 
resolution unanimously approved by a stand- 
ing vote of the 175 delegates who attended 
the sixth annual convention of the Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labour, held in 
Saskatoon on September 28 to 30. 

The convention also unanimously sup- 
ported the minority report of Walter Smi- 
shek, Federation Executive Secretary, their 
representative on the province’s advisory 
planning committee on medical care 
(Thompson Committee), in which he had 
opposed four recommendations in the 
majority report: the establishment of an 
independent commission to administer the 
provincial medical care plan, the levying of 
deterrent fees, payment of doctors on a 
fee-for-service basis, and direct personal 
premiums. 

Delegates said the majority recommenda- 
tion of the Committee would establish a 
committee dominated by doctors, which 
would be responsible to no one; that fee- 
for-service payments would lead to quantity 
of medical care rather than quality; and 
that deterrent fees and personal premiums 
would keep some who needed help from 
getting it. 

The Executive Council recommended that 
unions should demand that employers pay 
any premium required under the provincial 
Government’s proposed compulsory medical 
care scheme. Where employers now paid 
premiums for medical services, on behalf 
of employees, any savings as a result of a 
government plan should be passed on to the 
employees in the form of higher wages or 
increased benefits, the Council said. 

The delegates agreed that the hospital 

rates board should take part in collective 
bargaining, along with the hospitals and 
their trade union employees, if it insisted 
on a policy that interfered with the basic 
rights of the workers in this respect. The 
Executive Council said that the board early 
this year had directed hospitals to keep 
their budgets within such bounds that in- 
creased payments by the Saskatchewan Hos- 
pital Services Plan would not exceed 3 
per cent of the budgets approved for the 
various hospitals in 1960. This directive 
was said to have been made an excuse by 
the hospitals for a wage freeze on their 
employees and to have nullified free col- 
lective bargaining. 
In the two final sessions of the conven- 
tion the Federation disposed of 116 resolu- 
tions. Resolutions adopted asked the pro- 
vincial Government to: 

—Make a critical review of the Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. 
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—Enact legislation to provide free text- 
books for all students, and to standardize 
textbooks with the object of eliminating 
unnecessary expense. 


—Include a comprehensive study of the 
trade union movement in the curriculum of 
all public and high schools. 


—Redquire all teaching hospitals to open 
their nursing classes to male as well as 
female students. 


—Assist in building additional technical 
schools where necessary, in co-operation 
with local school boards. 


—Persuade municipalities to participate 
in the construction of low cost housing, and 
assume the municipal costs if the muni- 
cipalities refused to co-operate. 


—Allow no imports of beer into the 
province until the demand exceeds the out- 
put of Saskatchewan breweries. 


—Bring rural telephone lines under pub- 
lic ownership through Saskatchewan 
Government Telephones. 


—Exempt from the 3-per-cent sales tax 
all educational supplies, children’s clothing 
and footwear. 


In the federal jurisdiction, the convention 
asked the Canadian Labour Congress to 
seek a comprehensive program of social 
security; reqested a distribution of surplus 
food and clothing to needy families; sought 
universal unemployment insurance, with 
benefits increased to two thirds of previous 
earnings, with benefits allowed during ill- 
ness, and with full benefits paid from public 
funds for the unemployed who could not 
qualify or who had exhausted benefits; and 
asked that old age pensions be raised to $85 
a month payable at 65 years of age. 


The convention requested that income 
tax exemptions be raised to $2,000 for 
single persons, $4,000 for married couples, 
with $500 for each child, and $1,000 for 
each child attending technical or high 
school, or who was handicapped or retarded. 


The delegates approved resolutions ask- 
ing for legislation to guarantee workers the 
necessary leave of absence to run for, or 
hold public office, with protection of 
seniority and other rights during the leave 
period; and to make every election day a 
paid public holiday. 

The convention recommended that the 
federal and provincial Governments take 
steps to check discrimination against 
Indians, Metis and Eskimos; and make it 
illegal for an employer to dismiss an 
employee because he would not cross a 
Strikers picket® lime; 
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At a special meeting on the last day of the 
SFL convention, the Saskatchewan Associa- 
tion of Civil Servants decided to withdraw 
from membership in the Federation be- 
cause of a jurisdictional dispute with the 
National Union of Public Service Employees, 


another CLC affiliate. The Association, with 
6,500 members, was the largest single unit 
in the Federation. 

Total membership of the Federation now 
stands at about 28,500, in 205 affiliated local 
unions. 





The delegates went on record as favour- 
ing a moratorium on mortgage payments on 
NHA and CMHC loans in the case of 
those who are unemployed. 


In a five-point resolution, the conven- 
tion called on the Canadian Government to: 
refuse to equip Canadian forces with any 
type of nuclear arms; refuse permission to 
any country to store nuclear weapons on 
Canadian soil; work toward an immediate 
prohibition of all testing and manufactur- 
ing of nuclear weapons; eliminate present 
defence spending quickly wth a view to 
using the money thus spent in improving 
the social welfare of the people of Canada; 
and work through the United Nations to 
preserve the peace of the world, while sup- 
porting the admission of all nations to that 
body. 

Two resolutions were approved that 
called for legislation prohibiting a firm from 
hiring any new employees after its 
employees had gone on strike, and requir- 
ing the return of strikers to work on a 
strict seniority basis. 


Executive Council’s Policy Statement 


“Unemployment is the direct consequence 
of the basic evils of the so-called free enter- 
prise system,” the Eexcutive Council said 
in a policy statement issued to supplement 
the resolutions passed by the delegates. Free 
enterprise and the governments supporting 
that system have proved incapable of 
providing full employment except in time 
of war or preparation for war, the state- 
ment continued. 

The recent stop-gap plans for winter 
work and do-it-now campaigns were in- 
effective. These plans had provided seasonal 
work in Saskatchewan for only 1 per cent 
of the non-agricultural labour force, where- 
as there were about 8.5 per cent unem- 
ployed the year round. 

The Council recommended that the 
Saskatchewan Government enact a Full 
Employment Act provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Central Economic Research 
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and Planning Committee, raise the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour and reduce the 
hours of work to 40 a week, establish a 
comprehensive, universal and portable con- 
tributory pension plan and a sick pay plan, 
increase health and welfare benefits, expand 
public works programs, and establish a 
more aggressive program of vocational 
training and retraining. The convention 
later passed resolutions urging the same 
things on the provincial Government. 

The resolutions committee did not con- 
cur in a resolution requesting the provincial 
Government to make it unlawful for a per- 
son to work at more than one job, or to 
hire a person who already had a steady job. 
The committee thought that legislation 
would not provide a solution to the “moon- 
lighting” problem. 


President’s Address 


In his presidential address, F. W. McClel- 
land said full employment would come 
through a planned economy. The elimina- 
tion of women workers would not solve 
the problem of unemployment. 

He called for a 35-hour work week with 
maintenance of take-home pay, coupled 
with a better control of overtime, to be 
instituted immediately by the Legislature; 
and greater holiday-with-pay benefits than 
were now obtained by workers. He recom- 
mended federal legislation to give workers 
four weeks’ paid holidays after five years’ 
employment. Miners, and others who work 
in uncongenial places, should be given five 
weeks, he said. 

Regarding recreation for these longer 
periods of leisure, the SFL President sug- 
gested “low-cost, federal Government-con- 
trolled and operated health resorts.” 
Provisions for holidays with pay should be 
on a national scale. 


Hon. W. G. Davies 


Hon. W. G. Davies, Saskatchewan 
Minister of Public Works, who was 
Executive Secretary to the SFL for 14 
years before he entered the Cabinet, sug- 
gested that the Saskatchewan Productivity 
Council, now being formed as an offshoot 
of the national body, might more aptly be 
termed the Saskatchewan Productivity 
Distribution Council. He thought that the 
distribution of the fruits of production was 
more of a problem than any in the actual 
production field. 
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Other speakers were Hon. T. C. Douglas, 
then Premier of Saskatchewan and leader of 
the New Democratic Party; H. S. Elkin, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Saskatche- 
wan; and William Dodge, Executive Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress. 


Elections 
Fred McClelland, Saskatoon, was _ re- 
elected President of the Federation; Ivan 
Moore, Regina, was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mike Germann, Saskatoon, and 
Len Wallace, Regina, were elected Vice- 
Presidents. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


The position of the Dosco steelworkers 
and the low wages of hospital workers were 
two of the main questions discussed by 
the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour dur- 
ing its three-day annual convention in 
Kentville on September 25 to 27. 


The delegates adopted a resolution urg- 
ing the Federation to demand that 
immediate steps be taken by federal, 
provincial, and municipal governments to 
summon Avro officials to meet for the pur- 
pose of entering into some definite com- 
mitment for the future of Nova Scotia and 
its economy. The convention contended that 
Avro’s Nova Scotia operations were capable 
of yielding profitable returns, provided that 
confidence and aggressive leadership were 
given by the company’s head offices. 

Immediately after the resolution had been 
adopted a special committee was set up to 
devise a program and make recommenda- 
tions before the close of the convention. 
The committee, under the chairmanship of 
Don Nicholson of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, brought in a resolution recom- 
mending that the Federation advance and 
support all measures aimed at bringing 
about: 

—A board of planning for regional 
industrial development and employment, 
operated by the federal Government in 
consultation with the provinces; 

—Full authority for this board to inquire 
into, and give full publication to informa- 
tion pertaining to industrial development 
and employment in this area; 

—A capital development fund adequate 
to provide for economic welfare in the 
private, public and co-operative sectors of 
the Atlantic economy; 

—Trading and fiscal policies designed to 
coincide with the geography, natural re- 
sources and assets of the area; 

—International credits to underprivileged 
nations within the Colombo Plan and other 
UN programs to stimulate Atlantic growth; 

—Adeaquate industrial and technical train- 


ing provision for displaced workers and for 
youth; and 
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—Adequate measures for rehabilitation 
and relocation in both community and em- 
ployment fields. 

The convention’s main concern in con- 
nection with Dosco has been the laying off 
of more than 1,100 men at the Sydney 
steel plant at a time when basic steel plants 
in Ontario are experiencing full employ- 
ment and Nova Scotia mining communities 
are undergoing hardship as a result of 
A. V. Roe’s program of closing mines. 

The convention passed a resolution call- 
ing for direct collective bargaining with 
Government hospital committees, and the 
Federation’s executive was instructed to 
approach the Minister of Labour regarding 
the machinery for negotiating wages of 
hospital employees. 

The delegates were told that collective 
wage agreements had been _ successfully 
negotiated between a number of local hospi- 
tal boards and union representatives, but 
that when the hospitals’ budgets had gone 
before the Hospital Commission no money 
had been allowed for increased wages. 
Speakers said they had been told that local 
hospital: boards were free to negotiate re- 
garding wages and to pay what wages they 
liked, but that the Commission would allow 
only what it thought fit. 

“The Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
will continue to press for adequate labour 
representation on all government boards 
or commissions having an influence over 
employment matters,” Federation President 
Ed Johnston said. He declared that one of 
the reasons for the “appallingly low” wages 
paid in hospitals under the direction of the 
Nova Scotia Hospital Commission was that 
labour was not represented on that body. 

After heated debate, the convention 
approved an increase in the per capita tax 
from 5 cents to 7 cents. The executive had 
asked for an increase to 8 cents. 

Re-affiliation of the United Mine Workers 
with the Canadian Labour Congress will 
be considered at the next meeting of the 
executive, Jack Delaney, international board 
member of the union, told the convention. 
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In other resolutions, the convention in- 
structed the Federation executive to urge 
the provincial Government to: 

—Establish immediately a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into A. V. Roe’s interests 
in Nova Scotia. 

—Declare Pictou County and Cape Breton 
depressed areas, and provide relief measures 
similar to those provided for unemployed 
miners. 

—Declare, in co-operation with the fed- 
eral Government, a moratorium on mort- 
gage payments on NHA and CMHC loans 
while the mortgagor is unemployed. 

—Enact legislation to provide adequate 
severance pay to all workers laid off through 
automation. 

—Introduce legislation setting maximum 
hours of employment and outlawing com- 
pulsory overtime. 

—KEstablish supplementary pensions of at 
least $20 a month to persons receiving the 
federal old age pension. 

—Proclaim the Male Minimum Wage Act 
without further delay. 

—Initiate discussions with the federal 
Government with the object of introducing 
a national portable pension plan. 

—Change the Vacation With Pay Act to 
provide for one week’s vacation after one 
year’s service, two weeks after three years, 
three weeks after 15 years, and four weeks 
after 25 years. 

—Enact legislation to control excessive 
rates of interest “charged by many finance 
and loan companies.” 

—Appoint a non-partisan labour repre- 
sentative to the Hospital Commission, to 
be nominated by the Federation. 


The delegates instructed the executive to 
urge the federal Government to: 

—Establish by law the 40-hour week for 
all Canadian workers. 

—Increase old age pensions to correspond 
with present-day living costs, lower the age 
limit to 60 years, and pass legislation re- 
garding portability of pensions. 

—Amend the Family Allowance Act to 
include all children over 16 years of age 
who are still attending school. 

—Re-evaluate family allowances. 


The convention opposed further testing 
of nuclear weapons, and urged that income 
tax exemptions be raised to $3,000 for a 
married and $1,500 for a single person, 
with a minimum exemption of $400 for 
each child. 
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Other resolutions instructed the Federa- 
tion to press for: 


—Amendment of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act to increase benefits to $40 per 
week for married and $30 for single persons, 
to cover all categories and occupations, pro- 
vide for payment of benefit for all holidays 
except Sundays, abolish the waiting period, 
and allow payment of benefit during illness. 


—Immediate restoration by the federal 
Government of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund to a safe working level. 


—Processing of the country’s natural 
resources in Canada, where possible. 


—A standard work week of five six-hour 
days. 


Hon. Stephen Pyke 


Hon. Stephen Pyke, Minister of Labour 
for Nova Scotia, told the delegates that 
expansion in trade and industrial training 
during the next few years “will be unpre- 
cedented in the history of the province.” 
In addition to those already announced for 
Halifax and Sydney, consideration was being 
given to the building of vocational schools 
in other parts of the province, he said. 


Mr. Pyke also announced plans for con- 
siderable expansion in training courses for 
the unemployed. He thought one thing that 
prevented people from seeking this type 
of training, especially when they had ex- 
hausted their unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, was the low scale of allowances now 
being paid to those undergoing training. 


He reported that negotiations were then 
going on with the federal Government with 
a view to increasing these allowances (L.G., 
Novanpell3 7 pe 

He had been authorized by the Premier 
to inform them that an advisory council 
on manpower training for the province was 
to be established in the near future, to 
which the Federation and District 26, 
United Mine Workers, would be asked to 
nominate representatives. 


Gerald A. Regan 


The interpretation of seniority clauses in 
collective agreements gives rise to more 
cases for arbitration boards than any other 
single issue, said Gerald A. Regan, Wind- 
sor barrister. But there are many thousands 
of workers in the province employed in 
units too small to be organized who lack 
the protection of seniority rules, he pointed 
out. 


The time had come when the principle 
of seniority should be extended to all Nova 
Scotian workers who have not the benefit 
of union representation. He believed that 
there should be legislation to forbid an 
employer to dismiss a long-term employee 
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in favour of a younger man who might 
be half a step faster, as long as the veteran 
employee could still perform his duties 
adequately. 

Mr. Regan described such legislation as 
a logical extension of that relating to fair 
employment practices, minimum wages and 
paid vacations. This seniority protection was 
needed today when management might be 
tempted to replace an older worker from 
the swollen ranks of the youthful unem- 
ployed, thus eliminating any pension respon- 
sibilities to the older employee and cutting 
the risk of absence on account of illness. 
He gave warning that it would be needed 
more in the future as the squeeze of auto- 
mation became more acute. 


Other Speakers 


Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, assured the delegates that 
if the New Democratic Party ever formed 
the Government, the CLC would hold itself 
free to criticize, castigate, and if necessary 
chastise it, and would always reserve the 
right to do so. 


Mr. Jodoin said that there was room for 
a mixed economy, with crown corporations 
alongside free enterprise, providing the 
latter gave good working conditions and 
benefits to employees. The CLC believed 
that a social and economic council was 
needed to plan ahead to secure full em- 
ployment. 


Malcolm MacInnis of St. Francis Xavier 
University extension department told the 
delegates that what was needed today was 
massive doses of democracy in the economic, 
and thus in the political field. Control and 
power must be decentralized, he said, by 
finding a way to diffuse private ownership 
of capital and to make the management of 
economic and political institutions responsive 
to the will of the people. 

He said the co-operative movement was 
the key to economic and political demo- 
cracy. “The co-operative movement makes 
people direct participants in economic 


affairs. This is the way to put democracy 
into the economy, to make competition the 
vital factor it should be.” 


D. M. Storey, legislative representative 
of the United Steelworkers, said he was 
sick and tired of hearing some of the 
leaders in industry and government advising 
organized labour how they should increase 
productivity, when at the same time many 
workers were laid off, and many warehouses 
were bulging with unsold goods. 


He stated emphatically that organized 
labour was not opposed to increased pro- 
ductivity, but did oppose, and would con- 
tinue to oppose a productivity council “set 
up to increase productivity without giving 
any real thought to what is to be done 
with the workers who are replaced as a 
result of this increased productivity.” 


What was needed, he argued, was a 
committee on which organized labour, 
management and government would be 
equally represented, “that will deal with 
the problems, not only of productivity, but 
of replacement jobs and training, so that 
people will be able to find new jobs as 
they are needed.” 


Organized labour, he said, must fight 
for legislation that would prevent an em- 
ployer from refusing to employ a man 
because he was beyond a certain age. Port- 
able pensions were another thing that 
would have to be fought for so that a 
man could move from one job to another. 


Elections 


Ed Johnston, Sydney, was re-elected Pre- 
sident, and Sinclair Allen, Halifax, was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer, in succession to 
Tom Shiers, Windsor. 


Vice-Presidents re-elected were: John 
Lynk, Dominion; Donald Murphy, New 
Glasgow; Keir Milligan, Truro; Charles 
Parker, Aylesford; and G. A. Webber, 
Brooklyn. Roy Keeke was elected Vice- 
President for the Halifax area in succession 
to Sinclair Allen, and Leo MacKay, Stellar- 
ton, was elected full-time representative. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


At its fifth annual convention, held in 
Moncton on August 28 to 30, the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour decided to 
support the principles and policies of the 
New Democratic Party, but not to affiliate 
with it. 

Other resolutions were passed concerning 
the establishment of a provincial industrial 
research council, the enlargement of reform 
institutions and the rehabilitation of pri- 
soners, extension of the Hospital Services 
Plan, and other matters. 
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Speakers at the convention, which was 
attended by some 200 delegates representing 
about 180 local unions and district councils, 
included: Hon. K. J. Webber, provincial 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Henry G. Irwin, 
Minister of Education; Hon. John Hugh 
Flemming, federal Minister of Forestry; 
C. B. Sherwood, opposition leader in the 
New Brunswick Legislature; and William 
Dodge, Executive Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 
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The whole executive was returned to 
office. 


A resolution that would have approved 
affiliation of the Federation with the New 
Democratic Party was rejected by the resolu- 
tions committee. By the substitute resolution 
finally adopted, the Federation decided to 
“adopt the policy of the Canadian Labour 
Congress and endorse the principles and 
policies of the New Democratic Party with- 
out direct affiliation.” 


The delegates were sharply divided on 
this issue, and at one point referred the 
resolutions committee recommendation 
back for further consideration. 


The resolution concerning the industrial 
resolution council directed the Federation 
to make strong representations to the 
provincial Government urging the estab- 
lishment of such a body with the ultimate 
aim of increasing manufacturing in the 
province. 


Other resolutions instructed the Federa- 
tion to: 


—Request the provincial Government, 
once again, to enact legislation establishing 
a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, with 
overtime at time-and-a-half after 40 hours 
a week. 


—Urge that the facilities of the Central 
Reformatory be extended to accommodate 
a greater number of prisoners and that 
every effort be made to rehabilitate the 
prisoners; to urge consideration of the 
building of new Boys’ Industrial Homes and 
to ask the Government to implement the 
federal Juvenile Delinquents’ Act so that 
juvenile courts may be set up throughout 
the province. (These resolutions supported 
stands that had been taken previously by 
the John Howard Society of New Bruns- 
wick, and were submitted by the Saint John 
District Labour Council.) 


——Request the provincial Government to 
pass legislation putting into effect an 
occupational illness plan for all permanent 
members of the Moncton Fire Department. 


—Petition the New Brunswick Govern- 
ment to extend the Hospital Services Plan 
to provide free dental and optical care for 
all children until they leave school. 


—Present a brief to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Education in New _ Brunswick 
emphasizing the need for another college 
in the province. 


—Urge the provincial Government to 
provide school books free to all students 
in grades up to and including Grade 13, 
to provide loans free of interest to students 
who want to attend college, to devise a 
system of driver training to be taught in 
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every school in the province, and to have 
Moncton included among the cities for 
which the cost-of-living index is published, 
so that a more accurate index can be deter- 
mined for the Maritime Provinces. 


—Petition the federal Government, 
through the CLC if necessary, to construct 
the necessary shelters for protection of the 
population in case of an atomic war. 


A statement by Premier Smallwood of 
Newfoundland that tended to throw the 
blame for many of that province’s forest 
fires on the International Woodworkers was 
branded by CLC Executive William Dodge 
as entirely without foundation, and the 
convention passed a resolution stating that 
the Federation “publicly denounces Premier 
Smallwood for his false and malicious 
insinuations against organized labour.” 

In an address to the convention, 
President James Whitebone denounced 
patronage in provincial politics as “a 
vicious and outdated institution which 
perpetuates the old belief that ‘to the victor 
belongs the spoils.’” He said that it was 
wrong to blame any particular government 
for the system because it had been 
practised to a greater or less degree since 
the beginning of history. But labour, he said, 
should maintain its opposition to such a 
system. 

Mr. Whitebone’s remarks were made in 
connection with labour’s action on the dis- 
missal of a number of provincial Govern- 
ment public works employees after the June 
1960 election. An investigation was made 
after the Federation raised the matter with 
the Government and the investigators had 
come to the conclusion that those dismissed 
had actually taken part in politics in opposi- 
tion to the new government. 


Hon. K. J. Webber 


The new Female Employees’ Fair 
Remuneration Act was explained by Hon. 
K. J. Webber, provincial Minister of Labour, 
in an address to the convention. The new 
egqual-pay-for-equal-work act came into 
effect on September 1. Mr. Webber pointed 
out that the effectiveness of the new act 
depended on the registering of complaints 
by employees. 

After discussing various other amend- 
ments to legislation, the Minister turned to 
the new Federal-Provincial Technical and 
Vocational Training Agreement. The agree- 
ment, he said, was designed to stimulate the 
development of the technical and vocational 
training programs of the provinces. 


The inadequate level of skill was a serious 
matter in New Brunswick and in Canada as 
a whole, but “we will shortly have the 
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physical capacity in terms of training 
facilities to face up to these problems,” 
Mr. Webber said. 


Other Speakers 

Hon. Henry G. Irwin, New Brunswick 
Minister of Education, said that the new 
technical school now under construction in 
Moncton would be ready for use by Septem- 
ber. Some 650 students had already been 
enrolled. 

Mr. Irwin referred also to plans for con- 
struction of new trade schools in Bath and 
St. Andrews, and he said that they might be 
ready for operation within the next two 
years. 

C. B. Sherwood, opposition leader in the 
New Brunswick Legislature, said that in 
New Brunswick there were thousands of 


people who were “seeking the ways and 
means for self-improvement. They require 
help. We have thousands of people who, 
lacking the skills of a trade or profession, 
are barely eking out a living.” He contended 
that it was the responsibility of governments, 
management and organized labour to help 
these people. 


Elections 


James A. Whitebone was re-elected 
President and Yvon Lancetin re-elected 
Secretary-Ireasurer. The following Vice- 
Presidents were returned: Ralph J. Boyd, 
Moncton; Frank W. Murray, Saint John; 
Aurele -Furlotte, Dalhousie; Roland 
Blanchette, Edmundston; Phillip Booker, 
Fredericton; and Michael Kenney, New- 
castle. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


The annual convention of the Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour, attended by 
about 100 delegates, met from August 14 to 
17 in Grand Falls, where the Federation’s 
first convention was held 25 years ago. 

Special guests at the convention included: 
Stanley Knowles, Executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress; Tom 
Ward, CLC Director of Federations and 
Councils: Ed Finn, Jr., President of the 
Newfoundland Democratic Party; and A. 
G. Duggan, Grand Falls, the Federation’s 
first president and one of the founders of 
organized labour in Newfoundland. 

President Esau Thoms, in his opening 
day remarks, attacked Premier Smallwood 
and his Government for “enacting a law 
which deprived a bona fide trade union of 
its rights to represent the loggers of New- 
foundland.” He said that the trade union 
movement did not condone illegal picket 
line incidents, but that there appeared to be 
no precedent for the way in which the 
power of the Legislature had been used 
to take away a union’s legal rights. 

He asserted his own opinion and that of 
the labour movement was that the New- 
foundland Government had been morally 
wrong in taking sides to the extent of 
decertifying the International Woodworkers 
of America. 

Approval of the action of the Canadian 
Labour Congress in supporting the New 
Democratic Party was voted by the con- 
vention. The vote followed speeches by Ed 
Finn, Jr., President of the Newfoundland 
Democratic Party, and Stanley Knowles, 
Executive Vice-President of the. Canadian 
Labour Congress. 
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When the convention was discussing a 
resolution that it should devote a day to 
discussion of the role that labour should 
play with respect to the new party, Steve 
Neary, president of the office workers of 
Bell Island, opposed the motion. Mr. Neary, 
who for part of 1960 had been caretaker 
president of the Federation, said he had 
come to “attend a labour, not a political 
convention.” 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 
GUFONT2 


The convention adopted a resolution that 
the Federation continue to support the WA 
in its efforts to become bargaining agents 
for Newfoundland loggers. The resolution 
also condemned the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners for its action in the 
dispute, and decided to document fully 
the complete story of the ‘Carpenters’ 
officials underhand plot” against the New- 
foundland loggers and the IWA. 

W. J. “Joe” Gillies, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Federation, supporting the resolution, 
said it was the bounden duty of the con- 
vention to stand behind the IWA in its 
efforts to gain reinstatement as the loggers’ 
representatives at the bargaining table. He 
asserted that a basic principle of trade 
unionism—the right of any working man to 
choose his own union—was at stake. 

Jack McCool, IWA organizer, contended 
that the vast majority of Newfoundland 
loggers still supported the IWA. But when 
“Smallwood formed the Newfoundland 
Brotherhood of Woods Workers” the TWA 
representatives had advised the loggers to 
join that organization “rather than see them 
idle, and their wives and children hungry.” 
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In other resolutions the convention 


decided to: 


—lIncrease the per capita tax of the locals 
from 44 to 7 cents for the first 500 members 
and to 6 cents for the remainder. 


—Spend a sum of $1,500 in addition to 
the already lent in an effort to revive pub- 
lication of the weekly labour journal, 
Examiner. 


—Establish a union label committee. 
—Seek to get the CLC constitution 


amended to give the Congress wider powers 
in settling jurisdictional disputes. 


Other resolutions adopted at the con- 
vention urged that minimum wage rates be 
increased from the present 35 cents an hour 
for women and 50 cents an hour for men to 
70 cents and $1 respectively; called for a 
thorough study of workmen’s compensation 
benefits with a view to bringing them more 
into line with today’s high living costs; 
and asked that old age pensions be increased 
to $75 a month. 


The Federation resolved to: 
—Call for transfer of the whole telephone 


system of Newfoundland to a publicly 
owned utility company. 


—Ask the provincial Government to 
enact legislation making it compulsory for 
owners of wood lots to implement a pro- 


gram of reforestation on burnt and cut-over 
areas. 


—Seek legislation to ensure that all 
grocery and confectionery store employees 
are inspected by the Board of Health, and 
that all bread and confectionery sold in the 
province is wrapped. 


—Request the federal Government to 
make strong representations to the provin- 
cial governments to bring about a lowering 
of the price of drugs. 


—Ask the seven Newfoundland members 
in the House of Commons to request that 
ships of foreign registry be barred from 
taking part in coastwise Canadian trade. 


—Ask the CBC to establish a television 
station in St. John’s. 


Elections 


All except one of the Federation’s 
officers were re-elected. Lester Farewell 
failed to gain re-election as a vice-president. 


President Esau Thoms was _ returned 
without opposition. All other positions were 
contested. 


W. J. Gillies was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. Vice-Presidents who won re- 
election were: Larry Dobbin, James Mullett 
and Calvin Normore. Albert Ash was the 
victor over Lester Farewell for the remain- 
ing vice-presidency. 





Two Canadians were among the delegates to the Conference of the Business and 
Professional Women of the Americas held from November 23-26 in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
They were Miss Una MacLean, President of the Canadian Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, and Miss Margaret MclIrvine, Co-ordinator of Women’s 
Employment, National Employment Service, who is Honorary Secretary-Treasurer of the 


Federation. 


The aim of the Conference, which was convened by the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of the United States, was to increase mutual 
understanding among businesswomen in the Americas through discussion of common 
problems. Two delegates were invited from each country in the hemisphere. 
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The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
Submits Annual Brief to Cabinet 


Warns Government against further extension of Canada’s present welfare program 
until economy once again growing at a sound and satisfactory rate, asserting 
that any major increase in welfare expenditures would retard economic growth 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, in 
its annual submission to the Cabinet, warned 
against further extension of Canada’s pre- 
sent welfare program until the economy 
was “once again growing at a sound and 
satisfactory rate.” The warning came in 
the part of the brief that dealt with govern- 
ment economic policies. 

“Under existing conditions, there is a 
serious danger that any major increase in 
welfare expenditures, which imply increased 
tax burdens, would retard rather than 
advance economic growth,” the Chamber 
added. . 

It said it was in favour of a well-balanced 
program of social welfare of a scope con- 
sistent with what the economy can afford 
without damaging the enterprise system 
that produces the tax revenue to support 
welfare payments. 

Government economic policies should be 
re-examined to bring about effective co- 
ordination in order to promote productivity 
and vigorous economic growth. The sub- 
mission said there was a growing recognition 
that monetary and fiscal policies must be 
carefully co-ordinated if they are to be 
of maximum effectiveness. 

The Chamber called for close and con- 
stant surveillance of government spending, 
and for a thorough study of the tax struc- 
ture with a view to ensuring that necessary 
revenues are raised in ways that are least 
detrimental to the economy, and with the 
objective of reducing the total tax burden 
as opportunity offers. 

“In time of depressed or declining busi- 
ness conditions it may be desirable to put 
the budget into a controlled deficit by tax 
reductions, additional spending programs, or 
a judicious combination of the two. In 
times of overly rapid expansion a controlled 
surplus achieved by reductions in expendi- 
tures or increases in taxes can restrain 
inflationary pressures. 

“Encouraging research and development 
and improving the skills of the Canadian 
labour force merit attention,” the Chamber 
stated. “Ways must be found to get the 
various elements of the community—man- 
agement, labour, agriculture, consumers— 
to recognize their mutual responsibilities 
and interests. A co-ordinated approach 
would do much to restore a satisfactory 
rate of economic growth in the country.” 
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The Government should not compete in 
areas that are being or can be served 
adequately by private business. The Cham- 
ber made specific recommendations on this 
point, including suggestions that the sale of 
annuities be discontinued and that the pro- 
duction of the Government Printing Bureau, 
except for that portion required for Par- 
liamentary proceedings and _ confidential 
documents, should be turned over to private 
business on a competitive basis. 


In a section of its brief headed “Human 
Resources,” the Chamber urged Canadian 
businessmen to work with educational 
authorities and Departments of Labour in 
establishing and maintaining an effective 
technical and vocational training program, 
including apprenticeship training, both in 
public institutions and within industry in 
order to retrain and upgrade the qualifica- 
tions of the Canadian work force. “Special 
emphasis should be devoted to methods of 
improving apprenticeship training plans, as 
many of these are not now effective,” it 
stated. 

The Chamber made the same recommen- 
dations on employer-employee relations— 
concerning compulsory union membership, 
sympathy strikes, secondary boycotts, chair- 
men of conciliation boards, etc.—as it made 
in its brief last year (L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 
Psa2 

It asked the Government to re-examine 
Canada’s trading position in the light of 
Britain’s application to join the European 
Economic Community, “not only with a 
view to safeguarding our interests under 
the Commonwealth trade agreements but 
also with a view to enhancing the new 
opportunities” that Britain’s joining the 
Common Market might offer. 

Among other things, the Chamber’s sub- 
mission also asked the Government to: 

—continue to consult with the Govern- 
ment of the United States to ensure con- 
tinental utilization of energy resources 
beneficial both to Canada and the United 
States; 

—encourage the export of electric power 
under long-term licenses with such recap- 
ture provisions as may be found desirable 
by the National Energy Board; 

(Continued on page 1292) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Statistical Report on Rehabilitated Persons 


Of 1,614 persons reported as rehabilitated in 1960-61, total of 1,254 became 
regularly employed in business and industry, 80 set up own business, 25 became 
employed in sheltered environment, and 23 enabled to undertake work at home 


With the co-operation of Provincial Re- 
habilitation Agencies it is now possible to 
obtain complete information regarding the 
vocational rehabilitation of many of the 
disabled persons in the various provincial 
rehabilitation programs. Where possible, 
such reports are completed at the time when 
active rehabilitation services have terminated 
and after a suitable period of follow-up 
has revealed that these individuals have 
reached definite “rehabilitation status.” 

A total of 1,614 reports of rehabilitated 
persons was received from the provinces 
in 1960-1961. Of the total, 1,254 became 
regularly employed in business and industry; 
80 persons set up in business for themselves 
in such trades as watch repair, shoe repair, 
barbering and hairdressing; 25 became em- 
ployed in a sheltered environment; 23 were 
enabled to undertake some homebound 
employment; and 232 of the very severely 
disabled were enabled to undertake their 
own care. 

A variety of services were required to 
assist these individuals to assume their 
places as contributing members of society. 
These included counselling, and medical, 
surgical and psychological care. Prosthetic 
appliances were provided for 285 individuals. 

Reviewing the economic factors, of the 
total of 1,614 cases 74 per cent were 
dependent on relatives or public assistance 
and 1,276 dependents were affected. The 
cost to the public purse was estimated to 
be $954,304 annually. After rehabilitation 
the estimated total annual income for the 
group is in the neighbourhood of $2,730,000. 

A study of the educational qualifications 
shows that 884 had not gone beyond 
elementary school and only 76 had received 
education above junior matriculation. Only 
46 had had previous vocational training. 
In the course of their rehabilitation 699 
received vocational training. Types of train- 
ing included trades and service occupations 
such as hairdressing, barbering, shoe repair- 
ing, nursing assistants and orderlies, and 
training in business occupations, as typists, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, etc. A few per- 
sons received training in professional fields 
as teachers, nurses, accountants or draughts- 
men. 

Before they were accepted for rehabilita- 
tion services, 397 of these individuals had 
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never been employed, 307 had been em- 
ployed as unskilled labourers, 123 semi- 
skilled, 103 skilled. One hundred and thirty- 
four were engaged in agriculture, fishing or 
forestry. Service occupations gave employ- 
ment to 279 and sales or clerical occupa- 
tions to 222, and 49 were in the professional 
or managerial field. 

After rehabilitation, 85 are engaged in 
professional or managerial occupations, 410 
in sales and clerical work, 364 in the service 
occupations, 64 remain in agriculture, fish- 
ing or forestry, 114 as skilled workmen, 
131 as semi-skilled and 214 in unskilled 
labour. 

The age range of these disabled individ- 
uals extends from youth to old age. More 
than 45 per cent are under 30 years of age 
and another 562 between 30 and 50 years 
of age. More than one third are women. 


Canadian Conference on Physiotherapy 


The Canadian Conference on Physio- 
therapy was recently convened in Toronto 
to consider the role of phpsiotherapists and 
the increasingly important part they play 
in meeting the health needs of an expand- 
ing nation. Jointly sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Medical Colleges, the 
Canadian Association of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, and the Canadian 
Physiotherapy Association, the Conference 
brought together a representative group 
from university medical schools, medical 
specialties and physiotherapists to explore 
present-day needs and facilities and to plan 
for the future with a view to providing 
adequate service to meet the requirements 
of an increasing population. 

The Conference considered the existing 
ratio of physiotherapists to population in 
Canada and how it compared to that in 
other countries. They examined existing 
training facilities and the possibilities of 
extending or revising training programs. 
Considerable attention was given to pos- 
sibilities of expansion of training facilities 
as well as the recruitment and feasibility 
of attracting more male students. 

A continuing committee was established 
to draft a report of the findings of the 
Conference and to collect further data on 
future requirements and training of physio- 
therapists. 
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Older Workers 





Replies to Minister's Letter Analysed 


More than 3,000 replies received to enquiry regarding hiring and retention of 
older workers. Articles based on analysis of replies, by industy, have now 
been prepared and will soon appear in frade journals and business magazines 


The problem of the older worker has 
been a subject for serious concern, both 
nationally and internationally, and is uni- 
versally recognized today as one of the 
major problems among the many related 
to aging. 

During the past few years a great deal of 
information has been published relating to 
the hiring and retention of older workers. 
Data has been made available from research 
into many aspects of the social and economic 
problem of the older worker. 

All this published material has undoubt- 
edly played an important part in reducing 
age discrimination arising from prejudice 
in favour of youth. Enlightened employers 
now assess an individual’s worth on the 
basis of ability, not age. 

The Department of Labour had for some 
time recognized, however, that there was 
one area in which there was a lack of 
specific information: How did companies 
and specific segments of industry regard 
the mature individual? It was realized that 
only industry from its own experience could 
supply such information. Although a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge had been gleaned 
from contacts with employers and from 
letters received over the years in the De- 
partment, there was not a sufficient quantity 
of current information on hand from which 
to draw valid conclusions respecting the 
role that could be played by the mature 
worker in modern industry. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
in discussing ways and means of obtaining 
such information, stated that the answers 
must be sought from those who knew— 
employers themselves. Therefore, he wrote 
to 45,000 employers across Canada seeking 
the benefit of their combined experience 
in the hiring and retention of older workers 
(E,G1959, pr1l72)2 

The response far exceeded anything the 
Department had anticipated. Replies were 
received from more than 3,000 employers. 
About 15,000 recipients of the letter were 
represented by the replies, as many head 
offices of organizations replied on behalf 
of all their branches, agencies and sub- 
sidiaries, each of which had received a 
letter from the Minister. 

Most of the replies acknowledged that, 
in dealing with a social and economic 
problem such as the employment of mature 
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workers, the Department had gone to the 
right source—industry itself. The letters 
generally indicated that older employees 
were considered highly satisfactory. 

Many of the replies were lengthy discus- 
sions of the problem from heads of com- 
panies, an indication of the great interest 
that was aroused by the Minister’s letter. 
It has taken a great deal of time to analyse 
the mass of information contained in that 
number of replies, which came from vir- 
tually all segments of industry. 

It would have required a 500- to 600- 
page volume to give a detailed report on 
the analysis. Therefore the Department 
thought it more practicable, and of greater 
value, to produce a separate report on each 
subsection of industry. In order to pass this 
information to as many employers in each 
section of industry as possible, arrange- 
ments are now being made for many of 
these reports to be published in the form 
of articles in trade journals and business 
magazines. 

It is expected that these articles will 
begin to appear early in the new year. The 
articles will represent employers’ view- 
points on and experience with the employ- 
ment of mature workers, from coast to 
coast. Some of them will contain detailed 
and specific information resulting from 
actual experience with various matters such 
as pension plans, retirement, retraining, 
accidents and absenteeism. To the Depart- 
ment’s knowledge, never before in Canada 
has such a mass of combined experience 
concerning older workers been assembled 
in readable form. 

It is anticipated that some light may be 
thrown on some of the practical problems 
that arise in connection with the hiring and 
retention of mature workers. Many em- 
ployers have successfully utilized the services 
of aging workers by re-assignment to other 
work if their physical capacities decline. 
These experiences, and others, are fre- 
quently described in the actual words of 
the employers. 

It is hoped that this comprehensive infor- 
mation, broken down as it has been into 
subsections of industry, will prove of assist- 
ance to both management and labour in 
making a full utilization of the potential 
of Canada’s valuable pool of older man 
and woman power. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Trade Unions and Women 
Second annual women’s conference of the Ontario Federation of Labour attended 
by 60 women. Delegates told that women workers must be organized if labour 
movement is not to stagnate. Norwegian women unionists hold national meeting 


Sixty women—trade unionists and wives 
of trade union members—attended the 
second annual Women’s Conference of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour, held at 
Windsor the day preceding the OFL’s annual 
convention. Most of the delegates were 
members of executive councils of local 
unions or women’s auxiliaries. Delegates 
from labour councils of various cities in 
the province also participated. Most of the 
union members were clerical or stenographic 
workers; there were also some plant work- 
ers and a few hospital employees. 

The president of the OFL, addressing the 
morning session, noted the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of women workers 
in the fast-expanding service industries. 
“Women workers must be organized,” he 
warned, “if the labour movement is not to 
stagnate.” 

The Women’s Committee of the OFL, 
set up last year, presented a progress report. 
It has a larger membership than other OFL 
committees, so that somewhat better distri- 
bution can be attained among areas and 
among unions. The Women’s Committee 
during the year invited each labour council 
affiliated with the OFL and each union not 
otherwise represented to name a correspond- 
ing member to the committee. The chairman 
of the Women’s Auxiliary Organizing Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Labour Congress 
was also invited to attend all meetings. 

The object of the Committee is to form 
a province-wide organization of women 
associated with the labour movement either 
as members or wives of members (L.G., 
Dec. 1960, p. 1290). The Committee has 
been considering how to enlist wives of 
union members not only to participate in 
union functions but also to work through 
community organizations “to present the 
good face of labour to other women in 
the community.” 

The Conference adopted a resolution 
requesting the OFL Executive Board to 
urge Labour Councils to include a repre- 
sentative from women’s auxiliaries on their 
executives. A second resolution urged the 
Canadian Labour Congress and its affiliates 
to make provision for wives of trade union 
members to participate in all educational 
programs. 

At the afternoon session, the Conference 
divided into two informal discussion groups, 
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one on women in employment, in particular 
economic problems and job opportunities, 
the other on women as consumers. 

To begin the discussion, Mrs. Agnes 
Beckett, of the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour, outlined some of the 
current trends in women’s employment. 
Further discussion was developed under the 
leadership of Miss Dorothy Haener, Inter- 
national Representative of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. Among the 
subjects debated was the position of the 
married working women in a period of 
general unemployment. Also discussed was 
the need for more adequate provision for 
day care for the children of working 
mothers; equal pay for equal work, calling 
into question the effectiveness of the enforce- 
ment procedures of the federal and eight 
provincial equal pay laws; and the adequacy 
of existing vocational training facilities for 
women. The group also debated whether dis- 
crimination on the grounds of sex should 
be covered by the fair employment prac- 
tices legislation. It was generally believed 
that the addition of the word “sex” to the 
list of prohibited grounds for discrimination 
would be desirable in order to give qualified 
women the legal right to the same con- 
sideration as men in hiring and in receiving 
training opportunities. 


Norwegian Trade Union Women’s Conference 


A national conference of women trade 
unionists was held in Oslo, Norway, follow- 
ing the recent annual congress of the 
Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions. 
Fifty delegates participated in the confer- 
ence, which was convened by the Advisory 
Women’s Committee of the NFTU executive 
board. The group discussed current col- 
lective agreements, in particular the new 
agreement concerning equal pay for men 
and women for work of equal value; 
job evaluation and equal pay and the future 
work of trade union women’s committees. 

The conference adopted three resolutions. 
The first emphasized the importance of job 
evaluation in implementing the principle of 
equal pay. The second dealt with the current 
tasks of women trade unionists, and the 
third supported the NFTU fund-raising 
campaign to purchase a mobile family con- 
sultant centre to be given to the women 
in a developing country. 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1911 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Strike that closed coal mines in eastern British Columbia and southern Alberta 
in March is settled in November, and order-in-council restores customs duty on 
imported coal that was removed when serious coal shorfage resulted from strike 


A dispute that led to the closing of the 
coal mines of eastern British Columbia 
and southern Alberta on March 31, 1911 
was settled on November 17, and operations 
were resumed in all mines on November 
20. The December 1911 LABOUR GAZETTE 
carried a report of the settlement, together 
with the text of the new collective agree- 
ment, which was to remain in effect until 
March 1915. The causes that led up to the 
strike, involving about 6,000 men, were 
reported in the LABOUR GAZETTE of August 
19119 CU2GeAugeen. o151,)! 

The settlement, which was arrived at 
through the mediation of Hon. Robert 
Rogers, Minister of the Interior, provided, 
as the GAZETTE said, “for what is commonly 
known as the ‘open shop’ by the insertion 
of a clause to the effect that there is to 
be no discrimination on the part of the 
companies against union men or on the 
part of the union men against non-union 
men employed.” 

The operators also agreed “to make 
deductions from union members’ wages in 
the form of a check-off for union dues for 
such amounts as they have definite orders 
for from the individuals concerned, with 
a specified sum in each case as a limit of 
deduction.” 

Owing to what the GAZETTE termed “the 
serious coal shortage in Western Canada 
caused by the strike,” an order-in-council 
passed on July 31 removed the customs 
duty on bituminous coal imported from 
the United States into Western Canada. 
After the strike was settled, another order- 
in-council was passed on November 20 
restoring the duty. The GAZETTE reported 
that an estimated 1,000,000 tons of coal 
had been imported while the suspension of 
duty was in effect. 

A strike involving all the longshoremen 
in Montreal, numbering about 1,800, which 
began on November 17, 1911, was settled 
by an agreement signed on November 20. 
The Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
and one of the fair wage officers of the 
Department were instrumental in bringing 
about the settlement. 

The strike, which began on one of the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Company’s ves- 
sels and quickly spread along the entire 
waterfront, was prompted by a dispute over 
the number of deals to a sling that the 
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men were required to handle. In the settle- 
ment the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany agreed to “do the same as the other 
steamship lines, members of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, in the matter of the 
number of deals placed in the slings to be 
lowered into the hold.” 

It also satisfied a demand by the men 
that their union, the Syndicated Longshore- 
men of the Port of Montreal, should have 
the right to appoint a representative on 
the wharves, to be elected at a general 
meeting of the longshoremen, but for the 
time being to be the business agent of the 
union. 

Toward the end of November 1911, a 
conciliation board rendered its report on a 
dispute between the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company and its linemen, installers, 
cable splicers, trouble men, and others. The 
employees, who numbered about 220, were 
asking for an increase of 25 cents a day. 

The majority report, signed by the chair- 
man and the union nominee, supported the 
employees’ request for an increase. It based 
this stand on the higher cost of living in 
Vancouver compared with the year before, 
the hazardous nature of the work, and the 
wages paid by other employers for work of 
a similar kind. 

The report stated that men who worked 
for a telephone company “must be young, 
strong and active men, and that as an 
average, they cannot employ a man over 
40 years of age; that his employment is 
considered an extra hazardous class of work, 
and for this reason he is unable to obtain 
life insurance at anything like a rate which 
he could afford to pay...” 

The minority report of the company’s 
nominee contended that the wages paid by 
the company compared satisfactorily with 
those paid for similar work in American 
cities on the Pacific coast, and that although 
the work was dangerous it was not more so 
than that of a structural iron worker. He 
quoted testimony to the effect that em- 
ployees of the company made an average of 
$1,000 or more a year. This he contrasted 
with figures from union sources showing 
the average yearly earnings of skilled build- 
ing tradesmen to be: $1,000 for bricklayers, 
$900 for carpenters, $900 for plasterers, 
$700 for painters, and $700 for structural 
ironworkers. 
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New Year Messages (Continued from page 1196) 


the lessons of brotherhood. Above all, those 
who call themselves Christians should stand 
in the forefront of the battle to liberate and 
advance man, whether he is white, yellow 
or black. 

Panic and fear serve no one. Nineteen 
Sixty-Two must be the year of courage 
and decision, the year in which to re-assess 
our conventional attitudes. May I wish that 
the Canadian people will show sufficient 
alertness and generosity to answer the extra- 
ordinary call of solidarity which now unites 
all men. 

We could very well start by cleaning our 
own house. Ever since 1955, an important 
part of our population has suffered desper- 
ately from chronic unemployment. There 
were 700,000 unemployed in Canada at the 
beginning of 1961. The situation doesn’t 
appear much brighter for the coming year. 
I make the wish, however, that, in the 
course of 1962, all the forces of our country 


A.A. Hutchinson 


Chairman, 


National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


Events during the year 1961 have not 
been such as to give us any good reason 
for optimism about the immediate future, 
and we face the year 1962 with doubts 
about the stability of our world. 

Many of those who occupy positions of 
power in the world have been placed in 
those positions without the endorsation or 
even the consent of the working people of 
the countries they represent. These powerful 
men, as well as some who have been placed 
in power by the people whom they repre- 
sent, appear to be unable or unwilling to 
take the necessary steps to assure the people 
of the world of a hope for a peaceful 
existence, and the whole world is left in a 
state of anxiety and dread as to what the 
future may hold. 

Armed conflicts and serious disputes in 
which arms are not actually used threaten 
disastrous conflagrations in many parts of 
the world. 

The tragic death of the Secretary General 
of the United Nations has left a vacancy 
which is difficult if not impossible to fill, 
as he was a man dedicated to peace and 
the welfare of all mankind and a true friend 
of the common people. 

The economy of Canada has shown slight 
but definite signs of improvement but the 
improvement has been so slight that it has 
not had any noticeable effect upon the lot 
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will unite to bring about the end of this 
intolerable situation. 

To all Canadian workers, and in par- 
ticular to those belonging to any of our 
affiliates, I wish a happy new year. I further 
wish that they will have the courage and 
perseverance to continue the struggle for 
a better world where will be lessened the 
difference between a privileged handful and 
the mass of the people, as well as between 
industrialized nations and underdeveloped 
countries. 

To all Canadians, I wish a happy new 
year. 





of Labour generally. We are still faced 
with the spectre of unemployment in exces- 
sive amount with all its implications for 
detriment to our society as a whole. 

Railway Labour continues to be plagued 
by the problems of reduction in traffic and 
the expansion of methods of mechanization 
and automation that results in the reduction 
of the number of employees required to 
handle traffic, even though it may equal or 
even exceed that which has been handled 
in recent years. 

Railway Labour has been told that, 
eventually, the innovations will benefit La- 
bour, but we are still waiting to get even 
a glimpse of the benefits that have been 
predicted. We have no difficulty seeing the 
adverse effects. 

There is no doubt that Canada has vast 
potentialities for development and it is the 
ardent hope of all Railway Labour that our 
resources will be developed to the degree 
that an increase in mass transportation is 
required. We know that no other method 
can provide mass transportation as satis- 
factory and as economical as railway trans- 
portation. We hope that those who are 
willing to help develop our resources may 
be given all reasonable encouragement and 
that the railways will make every effort to 
provide the necessary service. 

(Continued on page 1231) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Morse Resigns as ILO Director-General 


Believing that ‘the time has come for me fo return to my own country,” onetime 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of Labor announces he will not stand for re-election 


David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Office, has announced 
his resignation. The effective date will be 
fixed in consultation with the Officers of 
the Governing Body, taking into account the 
need for presentation of the 1963 budget to 
the next session of the Governing Body, he 
said. 

In a brief address to the Governing Body 
on November 21, Mr. Morse said that he 
took this step only after the most serious 
and the fullest reflection. Its motivation, he 
said, was simply that “I believe that at long 
last the time has come for me to return to 
my own country. This action has been 
precipitated by the fact that I have received 
an invitation for service at home. This 
invitation has coincided with the moment 
when the Governing Body must consider the 
question of the election or re-election of a 
Director General. As a consequence I have 
been forced to think through and examine 
the whole question of my future personal 
and public plans and come to a decision.” 

Mr. Morse stated that he had come to 
the conclusion that after 25 years of public 
and military service—almost 17 years of it 
spent abroad—the moment had come for 
him to resume again the duties and 
responsibilities of normal citizenship in his 
own country. 

Mr. Morse said that he had been greatly 
moved by the general sentiment expressed 
among Governing Body members that he 
should stand for another term of office. If 
he were to do this and be re-elected, he 
would have served as Director-General for 
20 years. Even as the situation rests today, 
he is senior in years of service to any of 
the other heads of organizations within the 
family of the United Nations. 


Mr. Morse was elected Director-General 
on June 12, 1948 for a term of ten years. 
On May 31, 1957—15 months prior to the 
end of his ten-year term—he was re-elected 
for a term of five years. 


In giving a brief account of his steward- 
ship of the ILO during the past 13 years, 
Mr. Morse recorded his faith and con- 
fidence in the present state and future role 
of the ILO in world affairs. He pointed out 
that the ILO was now world-wide in scope, 
composition, action and influence. 

“I do not overstate the case when I 
reiterate that the ILO is strong and healthy. 
The proof of this is our continuing growth 
.... The challenge of this prospect under- 
lines a normal temptation to continue to 
participate in this growth, and in what is, 
after all, the greatest adventure of our 
time: the continuing improvement of the 
standard of living of working men and 
women throughout the world, the fight 
against ignorance, misery and poverty, and 
the influencing of those forces which pro- 
mote world security and world peace.” 

At the time of his election to be ILO 
Director-General, Mr. Morse was Acting 
Secretary of Labor in the United States 
Government; he had previously served as 
Under Secretary of Labor. An attorney, he 
began working for the U.S. Department of 
Interior shortly after his graduation from 
Harvard. During the Second World War he 
served in Sicily, Italy and Germany as head 
of a military unit responsible for labour 
policy. After the war he was Labour 
Director in the Allied Military Government. 

Mr. Morse last visited Canada in 
October s1958 (Gl.G:619587ip..1 283); 
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The Trade Union Situation in Sweden 


Trade unionism and the need for good industrial relations are taken for granted 
in Sweden, reports ILO mission after on-the-spot survey relating to freedom of 
association. Swedish employers look upon trade unions as necessary, desirable 


Sweden was cited by an ILO mission in 
a report published last month as “an 
example of a country in which trade union- 
ism and the need for good industrial rela- 


tions are taken for granted.” 

The report* is that of a mission which 
last autumn carried out an on-the-spot 
factual survey relating to freedom of 
association in Sweden. Earlier reports in the 
series were: The Trade Union Situation in 
the United States (L.G., Jan., p. 38), The 
Trade Union Situation in the U.S.S.R. 
(L.G., Jan., p. 39) and The Trade Union 
Situation in the United Kingdom (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1031). 

Strong organizations of workers and of 
employers and a deep aversion of State 
intervention were found to be features of 
the Swedish system of self-government in 
the labour market. The fact that many 
Swedish employers have come to look upon 
trade unions as necessary and desirable is 
brought out in several sections of the report. 

“Mutual respect has developed and a 
high degree of maturity in the conduct of 
industrial relations has been attained,” the 
report says. “The employers’ organizations 
and the trade unions regard themselves 
and describe each other as partners in 
industry. They adopt a co-operative ap- 
proach to the solution of problems which 
they feel to be in the interest of both sides 
and of the people generally.” 

Each of the surveys in the current series 
is conducted by members of the ILO’s 
Freedom of Association Survey Division at 
the invitation of the government concerned. 
The mission to Sweden, like its predeces- 
sors, was headed by John Price, Chief of 
the Division and Special Assistant to the 
Director-General. 

The mission, in Sweden from September 
26 to November 4, 1960, travelled to in- 
dustrial, forestry and mining centres in the 
Arctic Circle, on the Gulf of Bothnia and 
in the central and southern parts of the 
country. All the interviews and visits were 
arranged in accordance with the desires 
expressed by the mission itself. 





*International Labour Office: The Trade Union 
Situation in Sweden. Report of an ILO Mission. 
Geneva, 1961. Price: $1.25. 
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The report notes that Swedish employers 
in many cases not only believe in trade 
unions but want them strong. It attributes 
this attitude to a desire to know that agree- 
ments once made will be honoured. 


The chief executive of a large industrial 
organization is quoted in the report to the 
effect that he would not like to have to do 
his job without the assistance of the unions. 
“It seemed in keeping with the sincerity of 
this statement,” the report adds, “when, in 
a subsequent tour of his factory, the mis- 
sion was escorted only by representatives 
of the workers.” 


The report points out further that, in 
Sweden, “time and motion studies are 
widely accepted as the basis for setting 
piece-rates and it is an agreed principle that 
when new methods or techniques are being 
considered by management there is joint 
consultation prior to their introduction.” 


In a retrospective section, the report 
traces the growth of Swedish trade union- 
ism from its relatively late inception in the 
nineteenth century to the commanding posi- 
tion it now occupies. 


The right of workers to form unions, to 
strike and to bargain collectively had to be 
fought for, the report says, but the struggle 
“was not nearly as fierce in Sweden as in 
the countries that had preceded it along the 
path of industrialization.” 

Actually, according to the report, there 
was a minimum of repressive legislation to 
fight against. Conversely, the need for pro- 
tective legislation was never very acutely 
felt. (The Right of Association and of Col- 
lective Bargaining Act of 1936 is presented 
as a cofifying statute designed mainly to 
strengthen the hand of fledgling white- 
collar unions.) 

The report tells of the birth at the turn 
of the century of the two major central 
organizations—The Swedish Confederation 
of Trade Unions (LO) and the Swedish 
Employers’ Confederation (SAF)—and the 
subsequent rapid expansion of the collective 
agreement system. The irresistible advance of 
industrial as opposed to craft unionism in 
the first decade of the twentieth century 
also is described. 

The report recalls that under a 1906 
agreement known as the “December Com- 
promise,” LO conceded certain managerial 
prerogatives (including a no-closed-shop 
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stipulation), held by SAF to be essential, 
in return for a recognition of the right to 
organize and, implicitly, of the legitimacy 
of collective bargaining. This agreement, 
concluded without any government inter- 
vention, is described in the report as a long 
step toward the management of labour 
market affairs by voluntary associations. 

Another step was taken in 1915 when the 
Supreme Court of Sweden ruled that col- 
lective agreements were binding contracts. 
The report observes that this virtually gave 
the agreements force of law. 


The process culminated in the Basic 
Agreement of 1938. Signed by LO and 
SAF, this instrument set up _ special 
machinery for regulating the labour market. 

“Legally speaking, it was only a con- 
tract,” the report says; “but the power and 
prestige of the contracting parties to- 
gether with the nature of their undertaking 
raised the contract to the level of legisla- 
ion by consent. The quasi public statuts 
achieved by the associational structure could 
no longer be doubted.” 


The Basic Agreement also marked the 
inception of a new trend in Swedish in- 
dustrial relations—toward centralized nego- 
tiations. The report shows that point action 
by LO and SAF for the co-ordination of 
wage claims and policies in the interests 
of the economy as a whole has become 
standard procedure in recent years. 


The report also calls attention to the 
“remarkable extent of organization found 
on both sides”. It points out that the total 
membership of the trade unions represents 
about 80 per cent of all employed persons. 
In industry, the manual workers are organ- 
ized to the extent of more than 90 per 
cent. Strong trade unions exist even for the 
armed forces and for the police. 


Disputes and Industrial Strife 


Employers and workers in Sweden are, 
according to the report, proud of their 
ability to work out disputes by discussion 
between themselves. But elaborate machin- 
ery exists for the settlement of disputes that 
have to be referred to higher instances. It 
is fully described in the report. 


Sweden’s Labour Court, established in 
1928, forms an essential part of this ma- 
chinery. Its primary function, the report 
says, is to adjudicate litigations concerning 
the interpretation of collective agreements 
and to do so quickly. The report highlights 
the fact that the Court is not a bench of 
professional judges but rather a joint body 
including representatives of labour and 
management. Its decisions are final; no 
appeal is allowed. The report adds that if 
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the Court has frequently been divided in 
the past, “split decisions have become 
pares 


The report states that major economic 
disputes are normally settled with the 
assistance of state conciliation services. 
Disputes having to do with working condi- 
tions and other relations between employers 
and workers are, in most cases, subject to 
procedures laid down in the Basic Agree- 
ment of 1938 or in other similar instru- 
ments. The guiding principle here is that 
“coercive action must not be resorted to by 
any party before he has complied with his 
duty to negotiate.” 


The Basic Agreement imposes other 
limits on direct action with a view to pro- 
tecting neutral third parties and essential 
community interests. A Labour Market 
Council is established to see that these 
provisions are respected. The report makes 
it clear that while the parties retain a free 
hand in the all-important disputes over the 
terms of new collective agreements, direct 
action in other disputes is either severely 
circumscribed or totally discarded. 


‘It is assumed that the power of the 
State may legitimately be used to ensure 
the peaceful settlement of legal disputes,” 
the report says. “But the compulsory settle- 
ment of an economic dispute would be 
regarded as an unconscionable intrusion 
upon the rights of the parties even in the 
event of open conflict. On the other hand, 
both sides are quick to observe that these 
rights, to be preserved, must be exercised in 
a responsible manner. In this respect, the 
Basic Agreement of 1938 may, perhaps, 
be regarded as a monument of their 
prudence”. 


How well does the Swedish system work 
in terms of industrial peace? There have 
been a number of major strikes in the post- 
war years; details of some of them are given 
in the report. But the report also points to 
the fact that “during the full four-year 
period, 1956-1959, there were only 57 
strikes (or lockouts) involving a total of 
65 employers and 4,467 workers—less than 
0.2 per cent of the total work force”. 


This, the report comments, “would seem 
to suggest that in this period of economic 
prosperity the Swedish system of self- 
imposed restraints (coupled with a tenacious 
belief in the ultimate right to strike) func- 
tions and functions well.” 


Trade Unions, Government and Community 


“In Sweden,” the report” saysjeethe 
Government recognizes the interest of the 
trade unions in economic, political and 
social affairs. It gives practical effect to this 
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recognition both as an employer and as the 
body responsible for legislative and admin- 
istrative activities. At the same time it 
encourages voluntary co-operation between 
labour and management in the handling 
of the problems with which they are con- 
cerned; 


The report notes that “in the fields of 
legislation and administration the Govern- 
ment has made far-reaching arrangements 
for consulting the unions and for associat- 
ing them with the administrative activities 
of the State.” The report adds that con- 
sultation of the trade unions and employers’ 
organizations before the adoption of new 
legislation is an established practice in 
Sweden, one that is accepted as normal and 
natural “not merely because of their interest 
in the matters but also because of their 
important position in the community.” 


The. report observes that “the trade 
unions, together with the employers’ organ- 
izations, are regarded as an integral part of 
the Swedish democratic system. In co-opera- 
tion with the government authorities they 
take the responsibility for settling the 
various labour problems and many of the 
questions that arise in the wider sphere of 
social policy. Yet they are not government 
agencies but free and independent associa- 
tions.” 


In conclusion the report says: “In build- 
ing up their position in the life of the 
nation the unions have relied less upon the 


protection of legislation than upon their own 
organizing and negotiating efforts and 
upon the soundness of their program. They 
would, however, be the first to admit that 
the conditions which exist in Sweden have 
sometimes favoured them. One of these 
conditions has been the realization by the 
employers that their own interests and those 
of the nation would be served by the foster- 
ing of frank and free relations with the trade 
union movement. Without pretending that 
the results have been completely §satis- 
factory, both sides seem to be well content 
with the system they have created.” 


A. H. Brown, former Deputy Minister of 
Labour and now Director, Canada Branch, 
International Labour Office, is a member 
of the ILO mission now in Burma to carry 
out an on-the-spot survey relating to free- 
dom of association in that country. 

The survey is the sixth in a series that 
stems from a 1958 decision of the ILO 
Governing Body. The underlying purpose 
is to provide a full picture of actual con- 
ditions in each country as they affect the 
theory and practice of freedom of associa- 
tion. Each of the surveys is carried out at 
the invitation of the country concerned. 

The findings of the first four missions 
have already been publshed in the form of 
reports (see above). The report of the 
fifth, to Malaya, is in the process of pub- 
lication. 





ILO Membership Grows to 101 


Membership of the International Labour Organization grew to 101 in November 
when the Syrian Arab Republic was re-admitted. It had been re-admitted to the United 


Nations on October 13. 


Syria previously, in December 1947, accepted the obligations of the ILO constitution 
and undertook to apply all the provisions of that document—the only requirement for 
membership for U.N. members—and last month confirmed that acceptance. 

The 98th, 99th and 100th members were Kuwait, Sierra Leone and the Republic of 


Mauritania. 
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TEAMWORK 





Kenny Ploen, aimee of the Winni- 
peg Blue Bombers, claims that a lack of 
teamwork between labour and management 
causes increased expense and _ inefficiency. 
Kenny has been a member of the labour- 
management Mutual Interest Committee at 


Martin Paper Products in St. Boniface, 
Man., since he joined the firm as an indus- 
trial engineer in September 1959. Recently 
he offered industry some advice from his 
experience on the playing field. 

“There is no lone wolf, no star in team 
sports,” he emphasized. “If games are won 
or well played, it is the team that stars, 
not a particular individual. Anyone who 
has ever played competitive team sports 
realizes this.” 

Asked whether he thought progress might 
be made in a given industry without co- 
operation between its joint partners, labour 
and management, he replied. “You would 
get something done, yes, but without team- 
work it wouldn’t be done most efficiently 
or economically. 

“I know the Mutual Interest Committee 
here at Martin Paper products,” he added. 
“Tt works well. I think joint consultation 
is a good thing.” 

Leo Flood, a union steward for Local 
830, International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (CLC) 
claimed that the committee is good for 
workers and company both. “Joint con- 
sultation can set ideas rolling and bring 
about improvements,” he said. “In our own 
plant it has done a lot for morale.” 

When a training film arrives at the plant, 
management arranges a screening and in- 
vites personnel most likely to benefit from 
the subject. The employees digest what they 
see and then exchange comments and objec- 
tions in a post-film post mortem. Their 
opinions are carefully noted and suggested 
improvements earmarked for future refer- 
ence. AS one management spokesman re- 
marked: “There isn’t a phase of our opera- 
tion that can’t benefit from this brand of 
teamwork.” 

Decisions reached by members of the 
labour-management committee often go 
directly from a meeting to the plant floor. 
“The quickest way is the best way,” says 
production manager Danny Bartlette. “There 
is no time to dawdle these days. The 
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customer is as critical about the quality of 
a corrugated carton as he is about his new 
suitor 

On the subject of employee suggestions, 
Mr. Bartlette stated that good ideas may 
be lost through lack of enthusiasm, push 
and follow-up. If management appears in- 
different to implementing employees’ sound 
suggestions, the employees will react by 
becoming indifferent to producing them in 
the first place. 


* *% * 


Joint consultation at Continental Can 
Company’s Plant 543 in Winnipeg, Man., 
is responsible for alerting management to 
everyday manufacturing problems which 
might otherwise go unnoticed for a long 
time. Personnel supervisor Ben Pawluk sees 
this as one of the best features of labour- 
management committees from the company 
standpoint. 


“Employees expect prompt clarification 
of problems affecting them, and manage- 
ment feels they should get it,” he reported. 
“Consultation between company and per- 
sonnel in our plant has become a full-time 
operation.” 


Remarked George Fullum, senior shop 
steward of Local 537, International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America (CLC): “We stress quality and 
production in this plant, and you won't get 
either one if you don’t have co-operation. 
LMCs are the best liaison there is between 
labour and management, and the logical 
machinery for solving daily plant problems.” 


Twelve Continental Can plants across 
Canada are practising joint consultation at 
the present time. William Paulder, manager 
of Plant 543, reported that the establish- 
ment of labour-management committees is 
company policy. “We believe it’s impossible 
to get too much harmony,” he declared. 


*K * * 


An all-time record for the mill division 
of the St. Lawrence Corporation in Red 
Rock, Ont., was established when employees 
successfully completed one million consecu- 
tive hours without a disabling injury. Some 
700 employees shared the achievement, 
working a total of 265 safe days. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aes in the form of booklets, posters and 

ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during October. During the month 
the Board received eight applications for 
certification and permitted the withdrawal 
of two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Gaspe Shipping 
Reg’d in loading and unloading boats at 
the Port of Quebec (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


2. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Empire Freightways Ltd., Winnipeg 
(Investigating Officer: W. E. Sproule) 
(application later withdrawn, see below). 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 375, on behalf of a unit of 
shed employees employed at the Port of 
Montreal by Atlantic & Gulf Stevedores 
Limited; Foley Stevedoring Company; 
Brown & Ryan Limited; Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Limited; Cullen Stevedoring 
Company Limited; The Cunard Steam-Ship 
Company Limited; Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd.; Empire Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd. and Sam Chados; Furness, Withy & 
Company Limited and Economic Stevedor- 
ing Corporation of Montreal, Limited; Mc- 
Lean Kennedy, Limited and the Montreal 
& St. John Stevedoring Co. Limited; and 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, as represented 
by The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


4. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed in the Catering Department of 
the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 





Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Coast Cargo 
Services Ltd. Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

6. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Glace Bay Lodge 684, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Sydney and Louisburg. 
Railway Company, Glace Bay, N.S. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

7. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemem 
and Helpers, Local No. 91, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by MacGregor The Mover Lim- 
ited, Kingston, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 

8. General Drivers, Warehousemen and. 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979, of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters,. 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by East-West Transport Ltd., 
operating in and out of its Winnipeg Ter- 
minal (Investigating Officer: W. E. Sproule): 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, White Pass & 
Yukon Route, Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent, 
and Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, intervener (L.G., Nov., p. 
1149). 

2. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Empire Freight- 
ways Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., respondent 
(application received during month, see 
above). 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Port Colborne, Ont., and Local 416 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited (Pacific Coast Service), Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent ‘to 
prosecute. 





The Canada Labour Relations Board is - 


established under the Act as successor to 


3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Merchandise Services Department) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

4. National Harbours Board (Churchill 
Harbour) and the Civil Service Association 
of Canada (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 

5. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited (Grain 
Elevator Division), Goderich, Ont., and 
Local 23736 of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. - 


SS SSS SSS Ss senses | 
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6. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (certain member companies) 
and Local 400 of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (certain member companies in 
Quebec) and Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian National Railways, Port of 
North Sydney, N.S., and Local 1259 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Conciliation Officers: H. R. Pettigrove 
ands) 21. @ochrane)..(L.G...Nov.,.D., 1150). 

2. Pacific Stevedoring Contracting Com- 
pany Limited, Prince Rupert, B.C., and 
Local 505 of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1040). 

3. J. C. Malone and Company (1959) 
Limited and Three Rivers Shipping Com- 
pany Limited, Three Rivers, Que., and 
Local 1846 of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette) (L.G., Oct., p. 1040). 

4. East-West Transport Ltd., Vancouver, 
and Local 605, of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Oiicer. Gs GC utrie) (LG. iSept...p.. 921): 

5. National Harbours Board (Churchill 
Harbour) and the Civil Service Association 
of Canada (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Frontenac Broadcasting Company 
(CKWS-TV) Kingston, Ont., and Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators of the United States and Canada 
(LiG#sOct.,epw 1040): 


2. Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Ltd., Dominion Shipping Division, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
SOPts De G2). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in September to deal 
with a dispute between Guy Tombs Marine 
Services Limited and Davie Transportation 
Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (L.G., Nov., p. 
1151) was fully constituted in October with 
the appointment of G. D. LaViolette of 
Montreal as Chairman. Mr. LaViolette was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, John M. Wynn, C.A., and 
Jean G. Lariviere, both of Montreal, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the companies and union, respec- 
tively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 
with a dispute between The Shipping Feder- 
ation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, and Local 
1657 of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (checkers and cargo repairmen) 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1151) was fully constituted 
in October with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge René Lippé of Montreal as 
Chairman. Judge Lippé was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Raymond Caron, 
Q.C., and Louis Laberge, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the nom- 
ination of the Federation and union, respec- 
tively. 


Settlement after Strike affer Board Procedure 


Radio Station CJMS Limited, Montreal, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., Oct., p. 
1041). Work resumed October 17. 





Plant Closing Imminent, IAM Accepts Pay Cut 


Threatened with closing of the plant because of disproportionately high operating 








costs, workers at the American Can Company in Geneva, N.Y., last month voted to 
accept a 25-cent-an-hour wage cut and to forgo a 12-cent-an-hour increase that would 
have gone into effect at the beginning of the last year of a three-year agreement. The 
500 workers are represented by the International Association of Machinists. 

A joint union-management statement said that a decrease in orders “had so drastically 
affected the shop’s volume, cost and profit position in a highly competitive market” that 
it could continue operating only if costs were substantially lowered. 

Earlier in the same week, workers at the Company’s machine shop at San Francisco 
had voted to forgo the 12-cent raise. No decision on a wage cut was called for there. 
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LABOUR LAW 


legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada rules Sunday operation of coin-operated laundries is 
illegal; in another decision declares enforcing of union boycott of third party 
is illegal. Ontario appeal court upholds power of arbitration board to award 
damages. Magistrate upholds hotel's right to dismiss workers on legal strike 


In dismissing an appeal from the decision 
of the Ontario Court of Appeal, the Supreme 
Court of Canada ruled that the operation 
and use on Sunday by the public of coin- 
operated automatic laundries contravened 
the Lord’s Day Act. 

In another decision, the Supreme Court 
of Canada, confirming the judgment of the 
courts below, ruled that a union cannot 
declare and enforce the boycott of a third 
party, that a union member who was sus- 
pended from union privileges should be 
reinstated and that the union should pay 
compensation for illegal suspension and 
loss of earnings. 

In Ontario, the Court of Appeal, in 
upholding the High Court’s decision, ruled 
that the power of an arbitration board to 
award damages for breach of the collective 
agreement was inherent in the term of the 
collective agreement read as a whole and 
that arbitrators would fail in their duties if 
they refused to assess and award damages 
when violation of the agreement took place. 

In Toronto, the Magistrate’s Court, up- 
holding the company’s right to dismiss 
employees on legal strike, held that the 
right to strike is a common law right 
although subject to any change made by 
statute; that the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, while restricting the right to strike, 
does not specifically provide for such right; 
and, that the common law requirement of 
the servant to terminate his individual con- 
tract by proper notice before ceasing to 
work was not changed by the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 


Supreme Court of Canada. . . 


...rules owner of coin-operated laundry open on 
Sunday is guilty of contravening Lord’s Day Act 

On June 26, 1961, the Supreme Court 
of Canada upheld, with one judge dissent- 
ing, the decision of the Ontario Court of 
Appeal to the effect that the owner of a 
coin-operated automatic laundry open on 
Sunday was guilty of carrying on business 
of his ordinary calling on Sunday within 
the meaning of Section 4 of the Lord’s Day 
Act. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were 
as follows. 

The accused, the owner of an automatic 
laundry business, operated two establish- 
ments in Sarnia, Ont., which remained open 
and in use by the public on a Sunday. Both 
establishments contained automatic washing 
machines and dryers which customers could 
operate automatically by inserting a coin in 
a slot. The soap and bleach were supplied 
by the customers, but the water and elec- 
tricity were furnished by the accused. 

On Sunday, November 22, 1959, two 
policemen entered the establishments in 
question, the doors of which were unlocked. 
There was a sign on a wall with instructions 
as to the operation of the machines and 
a pay telephone to which was attached a 
card giving telephone numbers to be called 
in case of emergency. A number of persons 
were present and there were a number of 
machines in operation. Neither the owner 
nor any of his servants or agents were 
present at the premises. 

The owner of the business was charged 
with carrying on business on Sunday con- 
trary to Section 4 of the Lord’s Day Act. 
This section is as follows: 


It is not lawful for any person on the Lord’s 
Day, except as provided herein, or in any 
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This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial le 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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gislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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provincial Act or law now or hereafter in 
force, to sell or offer for sale or purchase any 
goods, chattels, or other personal property, or 
any real estate, or to carry on or transact any 
business of his ordinary calling, or in con- 
nection with such calling, or for gain to do, 
or employ any other person to do, on that 
day, any work, business, or labour. 


The accused was tried in Magistrate’s 
Court and was acquitted. Then the informant 
appealed to the County Court. The County 
Judge also dismissed the charges, as he did 
not find that the accused was carrying on 
business on Sunday, November 22, 1959. 


“He [the accused] was not, either by 
himself or by his servants or employees, 
devoting any time, attention or labour to 
the business of washing clothes. The very 
nature of the machines used for that pur- 
pose rendered his time, attention or labour 
unnecessary on that day. He did not give 
attention or perform labour for the main- 
tenance or furtherance of the undertaking 
nor devote time to the accomplishment of 
its objects.” 


Afterwards, the informant was granted 
leave to appeal to the Court of Appeal on 
the ground that the County Judge erred in 
law in the interpretation of the words “to 
carry on or transact any business of his 
ordinary calling” as they appear in Section 
4 of the Lord’s Day Act. On October 17, 
1960, the Court of Appeal for Ontario 
allowed the appeal and found the accused 
guilty as charged. 


Then the owner of the business applied 
for and was granted by the Supreme Court 
of Canada leave to appeal the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal on the grounds: (1) 
that the Court of Appeal erred in law in 
holding that the accused was carrying on 
or transacting any business of his ordinary 
calling within the meaning of the Lord’s 
Day Act; (2) that the Court of Appeal 
erred in law in holding that the fact that 
neither the accused nor his servants or 
agents were on the premises to take part in 
or supervise the conduct of the automatic 
laundry was irrelevant; and (3) that the 
Court of Appeal erred in holding on the 
evidence that the operation of a _ coin- 
operated automatic laundry was the ordinary 
calling carried on by the accused, the 
evidence being silent on this question. 


In the Supreme Court of Canada, Chief 
Justice Kerwin, in his reasons for judgment, 
noted that there was in the record a licence 
issued to the accused enabling him “to 
use and exercise the calling and business 
of keeper of a laundry...” There was also 
a certified copy of a declaration under the 
Partnership Registration Act of Ontario 
showing that the accused had carried on and 
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intended to carry on a coin-operated laundry 
business. In the Chief Justice’s opinion, the 
only important argument to be settled was 
whether the accused was a person who car- 
ried on or transacted any business of his 
ordinary calling on Sunday within the mean- 
ing of Section 4 of the Lord’s Day Act. 


The evidence adduced showed that the 
accused was carrying on business on Sun- 
day, November 22, 1959, that was “of his 
ordinary calling.” Even in the absence of 
the accused or any of his servants or agents 
on the premises, he was carrying on business 
on the Sunday in question. Presuming that 
on Sunday he would not go or send some- 
one to either establishment in order to 
collect the money that had been deposited 
in the slot machines and that he or his 
servant or agent would not go on a Sunday 
to repair any of the machines, what he did 
in the ordinary acceptance of the term was 
carrying on a business of his ordinary 
calling. For these reasons, Chief Justice 
Kerwin held that the appeal should be dis- 
missed. 


Mr. Justice Locke, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that the carrying on of 
the business in question was entirely auto- 
matic. Whether either the accused or anyone 
on his behalf was present on the premises 
during the week had not been shown. On 
the Sunday referred to in the charges, 
neither the accused nor anyone on his behalf 
was there and the question before the 
Court to determine was whether, by reason 
of this, the accused was not carrying on or 
transacting any business of his ordinary 
calling on the Lord’s Day within the mean- 
ing of Section 4 of the Lord’s Day Act. 


In Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, the situa- 
tion did not differ in any respect from 
that which would arise if the proprietor of 
a self-service grocery store left his premises 
open and unattended on Sunday, thus invit- 
ing the public to enter and to purchase the 
goods at the marked price. Such conduct 
would no doubt fall within the prohibition 
of Section 4 of the Act. The presence or 
absence of the proprietor or his servants 
was an irrelevant circumstance in the situa- 
tion disclosed by the evidence in the case 
at bar. 

Further, Mr. Justice Locke noted that the 
County Judge, in acquitting the accused, 
relied upon a passage in a judgment of 
Laidlaw J. A. in Re Pszon (1946) O.R. 
229, 2 D.L.R. 507, in which the judge ex- 
pressed his opinion as to what constituted 
carrying on business within the meaning of 
the Bankruptcy Act. In the passage referred 
to, it was said that a person who devoted 
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no time or attention or labour to the work- 
ing or conduct of the affairs of an enterprise 
does not carry on the business of that 
enterprise. However, in the case at bar, 
Mr. Justice Locke stated, the accused ac- 
tively carried on this business throughout 
every day of the week, merely absenting 
himself from the premises on Sunday. There- 
fore, the decision in Re Pszon was not 
applicable to the case under review. If it 
were applicable, the operator of the self- 
service grocery store above mentioned 
would not be carrying on business. In his 
opinion, the evidence given before the 
County Court Judge was sufficient to estab- 
lish that the businesses carried on by the 
accused were those of his ordinary calling. 
He would dismiss the appeal. 


Mr. Justice Cartwright, in his dissenting 
opinion, held that on the facts found by 
the County Court Judge, the latter was 
right in law in holding that the accused 
was not carrying on business of his ordinary 
calling on the Sunday in question within 
the meaning of Section 4 of the Act. In his 
opinion, the purpose of the Lord’s Day Act 
is to prevent people from working on Sun- 
days. Therefore, to come within the words 
“carry on business” in Section 4 of the Act, 
there must be some act of a positive nature, 
the doing of something. In the case at bar, 
the evidence shows that on the Sunday in 
question, neither the accused nor any em- 
ployee of his did anything at all in con- 
nection with the laundry business. The 
Lord’s Day Act forbids actions, it does not 
forbid omissions. On its true construction, 
Section 4 of the Lord’s Day Act makes 
the doing of some act on Sunday an essen- 
tial ingredient of an offence against the 
section. Mr. Justice Cartwright would allow 
the appeal, set aside the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal and restore the judgment 
of the County Court Judge. 

The Court, by a majority 8 to 1, found 
the accused guilty of carrying on the busi- 
ness of his ordinary calling on Sunday con- 
trary to the provisions of Section 4 of the 
Lord’s Day Act and dismissed his appeal. 
Lewis E. Gordon and Her Majesty the 
Oueen: (1961), S.C. Rup. oe: 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...rules that a trade union does not have the 
power to order or enforce boycott of third party 


On June 26, 1961, the Supreme Court of 
Canada confirmed, by unanimous decision, 
the ruling of the lower courts to the effect 
that the Seafarers’s International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, has no 
power under its constitution to coerce its 
members, by threat of suspension of the 
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right to obtain work, to boycott a third 
party. Further, the Supreme Court held 
that all proceedings taken in this connection 
by the union against the member were null 
and void and he was entitled to compen- 
sation for the damages sustained and to 
reinstatement into the union’s membership. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux, delivering the judg- 
ment of the Court, recalled briefly the 
circumstances of the dispute. In July 1957, 
the Seafarer’s International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, passed a resolu- 
tion at a “headquarters’ meeting” that or- 
dered its members to refrain from patroniz- 
ing the York Hotel in Montreal and threat- 
ened to prefer union charges against anyone 
failing to comply with this order. About 
two weeks later, Stern, a member in good 
standing of the union, was seen in the 
beverage room of the York Hotel consuming 
beer. Thereafter, he was formally charged, 
tried and found guilty by a “trial com- 
mittee” of (1) having violated the order of 
boycott and (2) having failed to surrender 
his membership certificate. 

The committee recommended his suspen- 
sion from all union privileges for a period 
of one year and the payment of a fine of 
$200. These findings and recommendations 
were subsequently approved at a head- 
quarters’ meeting. Stern appealed the deci- 
sion but the union claimed that the notice 
of appeal was never received. 

Stern then took action against the union 
and asked the court (1) to set aside, as 
irregular, null and void, all the proceedings 
and decisions of the union; (2) to order 
the union to reinstate him in all his union 
privileges, and (3) to condemn the union 
to pay him $2,000 as compensation for 
illegal suspension and loss of earnings. 

The Superior Court found that the union 
had no power, expressed or implied, to 
order and enforce such a boycott, and no 
right or power to impose penalties. The 
Court ordered the union to reinstate Stern 
in all his privileges and pay him compensa- 
tion as claimed. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench dismissed 
the union’s appeal and concurred in the 
view that the union had acted beyond its 
constitutional powers when making the 
order of boycott and imposing on Stern the 
sanctions for his failure to comply with 
it (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1166). The Queen’s 
Bench decision was appealed by the union. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux noted that the union 
in question was a voluntary association of 
persons having, as a group, no legal entity. 

In his opinion, the question before the 
court to decide was twofold, whether the 
union did have, according to its constitution, 
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the power to order a boycott of a third 
person and, if it did, whether it could, 
under the law, attribute to itself such a 
power. 


The union claimed the power to order a 
boycott of a third person, arguing that 
Article 1 of the union constitution entitled 
“Name and Powers” gave it unlimited legis- 
lative, executive and judicial powers. In the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Fauteux, however, 
the exact meaning of Article 1 should be 
construed by linking it with the opening 
statement of the constitution called “Pre- 
amble,” where are enumerated the prin- 
ciples for the promotion of which the union 
has been established. 


The declared object of the association 
is to attend to such matters as relationship 
between members, between them and their 
employers, and between the union and other 
labour organizations; labour conditions, 
promotion of skill and seamanship, and the 
betterment of legislation concerning seamen. 
There is, however, nothing in this declara- 
tory part of the constitution suggesting that 
the freedom possessed by a member of the 
union, like any other member of the public, 
to patronize a commercial establishment 
was one of the matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the union to attend and regulate. Mr. 
Justice Fauteux agreed with the courts 
below that the union had no power, ex- 
pressed or implied, to order and enforce 
such a boycott. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux also expressed doubts 
whether a trade union could attribute to 
itself the power to coerce, by threats of 
suspension of the right to obtain work, its 
present or future members, who are vir- 
tually forced to maintain union membership 
in order to maintain employment, to boycott 
third parties in the exercise of their calling 
for reasons and in circumstances such as 
those in the case under review. The criminal 
law granted immunity to trade unions from 
prosecution for agreement in restraint of 
trade. But this is a qualified immunity 
which flows from a policy designed to pro- 
mote legitimate endeavours of the working 
classes. This special immunity would not 
operate in cases of combinations absolutely 
foreign to such endeavours and of which 
the end or the means are unlawful. Con- 
cluding this part of the judgment, Mr. 
Justice Fauteux stated that Stern was en- 
titled to the order setting aside, as being 
null and void, all the proceedings taken by 
the union in pursuance of its resolution to 
boycott the York Hotel, and to the com- 
pensation granted for loss and damage 
sustained. 
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Finally, Mr. Justice Fauteux considered 
whether mandamus proceedings were applic- 
able against an unincorporated union such 
as the SIU to compel it to reinstate a 
member in all his privileges as a member 
of the union. 


The circumstances in which mandamus 
proceedings may be used are dealt with 
in Article 992 of the Quebec Code of Civil 
Procedure, which reads: 


If there is no other remedy equally con- 
venient, beneficial and effectual, a mandamus 
lies to enforce the performance of an act or 
duty in the following cases: 


1. Whenever any corporation or public body 
omits, neglects or refuses to perform any 
act or duty incumbent upon it by law; 

2. Whenever any corporation omits, neglects 
or refuses to make any election which by 
law it is bound to make, or to recognize 
such of its members as have been legally 
chosen or elected, or to reinstate such of 
its members as have been removed without 
lawful cause; 


3. Whenever any public officer, or any person 
holding any office in any corporation, pub- 
lic body, or court of inferior jurisdiction, 
omits, neglects or refuses to perform any 
duty belonging to such office, or any act 
which by law he is bound to perform; 


4. Whenever any heir or representative of a 
public officer omits, refuses or neglects to 
do any act which, as such heir or repre- 
sentative, he is by law obliged to do; 


5. In all other cases in which the plaintiff 
is interested in requiring the performance 
of any act or duty which is not of a 
merely private nature. 


In Comtois v. L’Union Locale 1552 des 
Lambrisseurs de Navires, (1948), Que. K.B. 
671, the Court of Appeal, relying on the 
“Act to facilitate. the exercise of certain 
rights” of 1938 (reproduced in Ss. 28 and 
29:,of ther“Special’ Procedure sAct7y R:S,0: 
1941, c. 342) answered that question affir- 
matively. The statute relied on allows a 
group of persons, like the union in the 
case at bar, which, as a group, has no 
collective civil personality recognized by 
law, to be sued in the name of one of the 
officers, at the ordinary or recognized office 
of the group, or collectively under the name 
by which they are commonly designated 
or known. Mr. Justice Casey on that occa- 
sion said: 

It cannot be denied therefore, that the statute 
gave to such groups generally, an existence 
separate and distinct from that of its individual 
members. 

This legal existence and this availability of 
assets evidence the intention of the Legislature 
that these groups should be as amenable to 
the Courts as any artificial person, should one 
seek to exercise against them ‘“‘any recourse 
provided by the laws of the province”. This in 
my opinion is sufficient to make such a group 
subject. to: par-w2. of cart: 9992. CP. and. “to 
expose it to the sanction of 1001 of the same 
Code. 
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Mr. Justice Fauteux understood this 
statement as saying that these groups are 
thus given a status equal to that of a cor- 
poration, with the consequence that a volun- 
tary unincorporated trade union is to be 
treated as if it were, for all legal purposes, 
a corporation subject to the restraints and 
disabilities imposed by law upon artificial 
persons. In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Fauteux, however, this view is in conflict 
with that expressed by the Supreme Court 
of Canada in International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union et al. v. Rothman (1941) 
3 D.L.R. 434. On that occasion Mr. Justice 
Rinfret said: 


The statute does not purport to incorporate 
the groups or persons therein described, nor 
does it purport to confer upon them a collec- 
tive legal personality. It does exclusively what 
is therein stated: It allows persons who have 
claims against them to summon them in the 
name of one of the officers thereof, at the 
ordinary or recognized office of the group, or 
collectively under the name by which they are 
commonly designated or known. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux noted that while the 
question of the status of unincorporated 
groups under Ss. 28 and 29 of the Special 
Procedure Act does not seem to be settled 
in the Provincial Court, and the matter 
is there still debated, so far as the Supreme 
Court of Canada goes, the matter has been 
finally disposed of by what was said in the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union v. Rothman. 

Further, Mr. Justice Fauteux noted that 
in 1960 the provisions of the 1938 statute 
were incorporated in the Code of Civil 
Procedure as Section 81a, and on the same 
occasion, Section 81b was added to the 
Code. The latter gives the right to such 
group of persons, which constitutes an asso- 
ciation of employees within the meaning of 
the Labour Relations Act, to act as plaintiff 
in judicial proceedings. In the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Fauteux, nothing in Section 
81b can affect the conclusion reached in 
the Supreme Court with respect to Section 
8la in International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union v. Rothman. 

These amendments to the general law 
are inapt to give to these groups a legal 
entity separate from that of their members. 
The object of these amendments, according 
to Mr. Justice Fauteux, is to allow them 
to sue or to be sued, and permit that the 
judgment which might be rendered against 
them be executory against all the moveable 
and immoveable property of the group. To 
this extent only was the general law altered. 

Hence, Mr. Justice Fauteux stated, man- 
damus proceedings against the SIU could 
not be justified on the basis of the provisions 
of Section 2 of Article 992. He pointed out, 
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however, that Section 5 of that Article 
authorizes mandamus “in all other cases 
in which the plaintiff is interested in requir- 
ing the performance of any act or duty 
which is not of a merely private nature.” 
The nature of the act or duty may be deter- 
mined by the nature of the right of which 
one is seeking active recognition. 


The right sought in the case at bar was 
the right of reinstatement in all union mem- 
bership privileges. Union membership for 
members of the working classes is now a 
requisite to obtain work. In cases of closed 
shop, this requisite is essential, and virtually 
so in nearly all other cases. This is recog- 
nized in labour and industrial laws. The 
right involved in the case at bar is the 
right which Stern shared with any other 
member of the working clases to maintain 
himself in a position to obtain work and, 
for all practical purposes, it is the right to 
earn his living. And those who exercise a 
control over union membership hold, toward 
the working classes, a position which the 
law effectively raises above the level of a 
merely private nature. 


In these circumstances, Mr. Justice Fau- 
teux added, the right claimed by Stern 
and the duty required to be performed by 
the union could not be of a merely private 
nature. Consequently, mandamus proceed- 
ings were justified under Section 5 of Article 
992 and Stern was entitled to the order of 
reinstatement made in the Superior Court 
and affirmed in the Court of Appeal. The 
Court dismissed the union’s appeal. Seafar- 
er’s International Union of North America 
(Canadian District) v. Stern (1961), 29 
DIE. Ret 20) 8 Partel ipo; 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


...Upholds ruling that arbitration board has the 
power to award damages for breach of agreement 


On April 6, 1961, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal dismissed the appeal of Local 16-14 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
International Union from a judgment of 
Chief Justice McRuer of the Ontario High 
Court, who dismissed an application for 
certiorari to quash a labour arbitration 
award and ruled that the union had the 
capacity to incur liability for damages, and 
that it was within the power of the arbitra- 
tion board to award and assess damages for 
violation by the union of a no-strike clause 
in the collective agreement, even though 
such power was not expressly stated therein 
(L.G., April, p. 379). 


In dismissing the union’s appeal, the Court 
was in agreement with the reasons expressed 
by the Chief Justice of the High Court. In 
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addition, the Court held that the jurisdiction 
or power of the board of arbitration to 
assess damages could be spelled out from 
the very terms of the collective agreement 
itself read as a whole. This is confirmed, 
the Court added, by the compulsory atmos- 
phere in which, according to the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
the parties are required to bargain collec- 
tively in good faith and, in concluding a 
collective bargaining agreement, to include 
a provision for the final settlement without 
stoppage of work of all differences between 
the parties concerning the meaning of the 
agreement or violation thereof. 


Further, in the opinion of the Court, the 
arbitrators would be remiss in their duties 
under the submission to them if they did 
not proceed to assess and award compen- 
sation for the violation of the agreement 
that they have found to have taken place. 
The appeal was dismissed. Re Polymer 
Corporation & Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers International Union, Local 16-14, 
(1961) 5°28=D: Ie Rs (2d), Parts 2,.p:' 81: 


Magistrate's Court, Toronto. . . 


...Upholds the right of an employer to discharge 
from employment workers on strike legally called 


On October 18, 1961, Magistrate Elmore 
of the Magistrate’s Court of Toronto dis- 
missed the charges against the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company for breach of 
the Labour Relations Act by dismissing 
from employment the employees of the 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto who were 
on strike called according to the provisions 
of the Labour Relations Act. 


A collective agreement between Local 
299, Hotel and Club Employees’ Union of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union and the 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto expired on 
August 16, 1960, and the parties unsuc- 
cessfully tried to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. On April 24, 1961, once the statutory 
seven days following the report of con- 
ciliation services elapsed, the union called 
a strike. 


On June 26, 1961, the management of 
the hotel sent to the employees on strike 
a letter advising them either to return to 
work or to resign. Further, the manage- 
ment added that a failure to send the re- 
quested notification to the hotel personnel 
office by July 15, 1961 would result in 
dismissal effective July 16, 1961. 

On July 18 a further letter was sent by 
the hotel to the persons on strike notifying 
them that, as the result of their failure to 
indicate their availability for duty or other- 
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wise, their employment record at the Royal 
York Hotel had been closed effective July 
16, 1961. 


Following the dismissal of the employees 
on strike, the union brought two charges 
against the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the owner of the Royal York Hotel. 
The first charge was that, contrary to Sec- 
tions 50(a) and 69(1) of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the company unlawfully refused 
to continue to employ certain of its em- 
ployees who were exercising a right under 
the Labour Relations Act, the right to 
participate in a lawful strike; the second 
charge was that the company unlawfully 
sought, by threats of dismissal, to compel 
certain of its employees to cease to exercise 
their rights under the Labour Relations Act, 
namely the right of such employees to 
participate in a legal strike, contrary to 
Section 50(c) and Section 69(1) of the Act. 


The relevant sections of the Labour 
Relations Act read as follows: 


S. 1(2) For the purpose of this Act no person 
shall be deemed to have ceased to 
be an employee by reason only of 
his ceasing to work for his employer 
as the result of a strike. 


Every person is free to join a trade 
union of his own choice and to par- 
ticipate in its lawful activities. 


S. 50(a) No employer shall refuse to continue 
to employ a person because the per- 
son was or is a member of a trade 
union or was or is exercising any 
other rights under this Act. 

S. 50(c) No employer shall seek by threat of 
dismissal to compel an employee to 
become or refrain from becoming, or 
to continue to be or cease to be a 
member or officer or representative 
of a trade union, or to exercise any 
other rights under this Act. 

S. 54(1) Where a collective agreement is in 
operation no employee bound by the 
agreement shall strike. 

(2) Where no collective agreement is in 
operation, no employee shall strike 
until a trade union has become en- 
titled to give and has given notice 
under Section 40, and conciliation 
services have been granted and seven 
days have elapsed after the report of 
the conciliation board or mediator has 
been released by the Minister to the 
parties. 


In the Magistrate’s opinion, there is no 
section of the Act specifically giving the 
right to strike. Different sections of the Act 
restrict the right to strike, as, for example, 
when there is a collective agreement and 
during conciliation and seven days there- 
after. 

Further, the Magistrate added that the 
right to strike is a common law right and 
can be exercised only as it could at com- 
mon law, subject to any change made by 
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the statute. Section 54(2), which provides 
that no employee shall strike until after 
conciliation and seven days thereafter, pre- 
supposes that there would be a right to 
strike but, in the Magistrate’s opinion, it 
does not mean that the employee could 
strike after such lapse of time unless by 
the common law such right to strike existed. 

At the time of the strike, there was no 
collective agreement in existence, and the 
relationship between the employees and the 
CPR Hotel were, in the opinion of Magis- 
trate Elmore, such as exist under the Master 
and Servant law. In his view, no strike 
could have properly been called nor could 
the employees in question cease to work 
unless or until they terminated their in- 
dividual contracts by proper notice. 

At the time of the commencement of the 
strike and the cessation of work, the em- 
ployees in question were working under 


individual, express contracts or such as 
the law would presume from their working 
and receiving wages. The Magistrate was 
not aware that the Labour Relations Act, in 
adopting the common law with the amend- 
ments it has made, has in any way altered 
the common law requirement of the servant 
to terminate his individual contract before 
ceasing to work. Consequently, the em- 
ployees in question had no right to strike 
and cease work and, by so doing, they 
ceased to be the employees of the Royal 
York Hotel, or in any event could be dis- 
charged in the manner in which they were. 


In conclusion, Magistrate Elmore dis- 
missed both charges. Local 299, Hotel and 
Club Employees Union, A.F.L.-C.1.0.-C.L.L. 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union v. the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Canadian Labour 
Law Reports; Oct.223!2196 19 para.vi5,372. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Prince Edward Island issues first minimum wage order, establishing minimum 
weekly rates for waitresses and for female restaurant cashiers in Summerside 


A comprehensive minimum wage order 
made by the Prince Edward Island Labour 
Relations Board, the first to be issued in 
this province, sets a weekly minimum of 
$21 for waitresses in Summerside and a 
five-mile radius and of $23 for female 
restaurant cashiers. The order dealt also 
with overtime, part-time work, statutory 
holidays, sick leave and annual vacations. 


In Ontario, the fur industry was desig- 
nated an industry under the Industrial 
Standards Act and was also declared to be 
an interprovincially competitive industry. 
Regulations under the Ontario Energy Act 
placed new obligations on gas distributors. 


Other regulations deal with grievance 
procedures under the British Columbia Civil 
Service Act and courses of instruction in 
barbering, hairdressing and beauty culture 
trade schools in Alberta. 


Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act 
provides that the course of tuition in the 
barbering trade must comprise 1,000 hours 
of instruction. Previously, the requirement 
was six months but no minimum number 
of hours was set. 


In the case of hairdressing and/or beauty 
culture, the course of instruction is 1,400 
hours of instruction as before, but the 
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course does not have to be given within 
an eight-month period, which was the pre- 
vious requirement. 


British Columbia Civil Service Act 


New regulations under the British Colum- 
bia Civil Service Act setting out a new 
procedure for dealing with grievances of 
civil servants were gazetted as B.C. Reg. 
159/61 on October 19. 

The new regulations apply to civil ser- 
vants, all employees of her Majesty in 
the right of the Province, and employees 
of the Liquor Control Board and the British 
Columbia Toll Highways and_ Bridges 
Authority. 

Under the new regulations, grievances 
may be dealt with at three levels, the 
department, the Civil Service Commission 
or the Board of Reference. Individual em- 
ployees, groups of employees or a committee 
elected by an employees’ association may 
make representations to an official desig- 
nated by the deputy minister or other 
responsible officer or, if no such person is 
designated, to the deputy minister or other 
official having general supervision over the 
department or branch. After this official 
has made a decision, further representations 
may be made to the Chief Personnel Officer 
of the Civil Service Commission. If not 
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satisfied with the latter’s decision, the em- 
ployee group or committee may apply for 
a review by the Commission. 

The Civil Service Commission is author- 
ized to review all matters affecting the 
general welfare and conditions of employ- 
ment as well as grievances affecting one or 
more employees. Matters of general concern 
must be dealt with separately, however, 
and any findings or recommendations must 
be sent to the Treasury Board. 

Decisions of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion may be appealed to a three-member 
Board of Reference comprising a nominee 
of the aggrieved party, one person nomin- 
ated by the Commission, and a nominee 
of the Executive Council as Chairman. Re- 
presentations may also be made directly 
to the Board. 

In the case of individual appeals, the 
decision of the Board of Reference is final 
and binding. If the matter is one affecting 
the general welfare and conditions of em- 
ployment of employees, the Board must 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the Treasury Board. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 


The fur industry was designated an indus- 
try under the Ontario Industrial Standards 
Act by O. Reg. 315/61, gazetted October 14. 

In the regulation, the fur industry is 
defined as all work done in the manufacture, 
repair or remodelling of fur coats, jackets 
or other fur garments or fur neck-pieces, 
collars, cuffs, or other fur pieces. It does 
not cover work done in premises where 
fewer than six persons are employed in 
the fur industry nor work in connection 
with imitation or simulated fur. 

Another regulation gazetted the same day, 
O. Reg. 316/61, declared the fur industry 
an interprovincially competitive industry. 
This means that the Industry and Labour 
Board may approve provisions, in any 
schedules issued for the fur industry, for 
the collection of assessments from employers 
and employees in the industry to pro- 
vide revenue for the enforcement of the 
schedules. 

Previously, the Board had designated the 
following as interprovincially competitive 
industries: the ladies’ dress and sports-wear 
industry, the men’s and boys’ clothing indus- 
try, the men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry, and the millinery industry. 


Ontario Energy Act 


Amendments to regulations relating to 
the consumption of gas and fuel oil under 
the Ontario Energy Act provide for stricter 
control by the distributor of certain hazards, 
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which are now specified, and substitute new 
rules in place of several provisions of applic- 
able C.S.A. codes. The regulation, 319/61, 
was gazetted October 14. 

The regulations now forbid any person 
to supply gas to or use any gas appliance 
that has been inspected by the distributor 
that supplies the gas, if the products of 
combustion of the appliance are unsafe; 
this prohibition also applies if there are 
flammable vapours or explosive mixtures 
where the appliance is installed and it is 
not approved for operation under those 
conditions. 

Definite obligations are now placed upon 
the gas distributor. If on inspection of a 
gas appliance and its installation he dis- 
covers certain specified hazards, he is re- 
quired to notify the user of the appliance 
that defects must be corrected within ten 
days. The distributor is forbidden to supply 
gas to the appliance, and no person may 
use it, until corrections are made. 

The hazards specified are as follows: an 
appliance not used for the proper pur- 
pose; any device, attachment, alteration or 
deterioration that might impair combustion 
or venting of an appliance; any unsafe con- 
dition caused by deviation from regulations 
governing venting or the supply of air 
for combustion; excessive surface tempera- 
ture of adjacent material due to the opera- 
tion of an appliance, or because clearances 
do not conform to the Code; piping material 
not in compliance with the Code. 

The new regulations also have substituted 
rules in place of certain provisions of C.S.A. 
B149-1958, Installation Code for Gas Burn- 
ing Appliances. These changes relate to the 
purging of gas lines and the ventilation of 
space occupied by gas burning equipment. 

New requirements are also set out with 
respect to the supplying of fuel oil. Crank- 
case oil may now be supplied as fuel oil 
subject to specified conditions. 


Prince Edward Island Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act 


The first minimum wage order to be 
issued in Prince Edward Island was gazetted 
October 21, establishing a minimum weekly 
wage of $21 for waitresses in Summerside 
and of $23 for women restaurant cashiers, 
with lower rates for learners. 

The Women’s Minimum Wage Act, which 
was enacted in 1959 and covers all female 
employees except farm workers and domes- 
tic servants, authorized the Labour Rela- 
tions Board established under the Trade 
Union Act to fix minimum rates for women, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 
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In September, the Labour Relations Board 
announced that a group of waitresses in 
the Summerside area had asked that a 
minimum wage be established and that 
hearings were being held. 

The inquiry was completed in the early 
part of October and an order drawn up by 
the Board was approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council by Minute-in-Council 
No. 767/61 on October 12. It went into 
force November 1, ten days after date of 
publication. 

The order is quite comprehensive. In 
addition to the rates referred to above, it 
sets rates for overtime and part-time work 
and also deals with hours, meals, uniforms, 
statutory holidays, sick leave with pay, 
annual vacations and pay periods. 

The order applies to all restaurant 
waitresses and restaurant cashiers in the 
town of Summerside and within a five-mile 
radius of the Town Hall of Summerside. 
Restaurant is defined in the order as a 
“public eating house where meals, lunches 
or either of them are offered to the public 
for gain.” 

As indicated above, the order sets lower 
rates for learners. During a 60-day proba- 
tionary period the minimum for waitresses 
in this area is $18 a week and for restaurant 
cashiers $20. After the expiration of this 
probationary period, waitresses must be paid 
at least $21 a week and restaurant cashiers 
$23. 

In addition to the minimum wage, 
waitresses and restaurant cashiers must be 
given a free, full course meal for every 
four hours worked, the choice of meal being 
left to the discretion of the employer. 

The rates fixed by the order are payable 
for a maximum work week of 48 hours or 
for the normal number of hours worked 
in the establishment if less than 48. Any 
hours worked in excess of 48 in a week or 
in excess of the normal work week if less 
than 48 are to be considered overtime and 
must be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. The order also stipulates that time 
spent on the premises on call or waiting 
for work is to be counted as time worked. 


To calculate an hourly rate, the weekly 
minimum wage must be divided by 48 or 
by the usual number of hours worked in 
the establishment if less than 48. 

The order contains a provision stating 
that all part-time waitresses and cashiers 
must receive at least four hours’ pay in 
any day even though they work less than 
four hours. 

If the employer requires waitresses or 
cashiers to wear uniforms or other special 
apparel he must supply them without charge 
to the employees and may not make any 
deductions from the minimum wage for 
the purchase, use or laundering of uniforms 
or wearing apparel. 

The employer is prohibited from making 
deductions from the minimum wage for 
time not worked because of a statutory 
holiday, if the waitress or cashier works 
the scheduled days in the week during which 
the holiday occurs, or, if the holiday falls 
on a Monday, works the last scheduled 
working day before the holiday. A waitress 
or cashier who works on a statutory holiday 
must be given one day off within the next 
14 days, the order further providing that 
the statutory holiday or the day in lieu 
thereof is to be considered a working day 
for purposes of the order. 

Provision is made for sick leave with pay. 
The order stipulates that sick leave is to 
be available and is to accumulate at the 
rate of one day for each month of employ- 
ment up to a maximum of 14 days. No 
deduction from wages may be made by the 
employer for time lost due to sickness in 
excess of one day provided the waitress or 
cashier produces a doctor’s certificate verify- 
ing the illness. The order further provides 
that no compensation is payable for the 
first day’s illness. 

The order also provides for an annual 
paid vacation. After one year of continuous 
employment, waitresses and cashiers in Sum- 
merside and in a five-mile radius are to 
be given a week’s vacation with full pay 
and, after two years’ continuous service, 
two weeks. 

A final provision states that wages are 
to be paid promptly at regular intervals 
not exceeding two weeks. 
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Saskatchewan Employee Pension Plans Registration and Disclosure Act, 1961 


At the 1961 session of the Legislature, 
Saskatchewan enacted the Employee Pen- 
sion Plans Registration and Disclosure Act, 
1961, which provides for compulsory regis- 
tration of employee pension plans and 
requires every trustee to furnish every em- 
ployer, employee or trade union concerned 
with a description of the plan and with an 
annual report. 

The Act went into force on March 30, 
the date of Royal Assent. The Minister of 
Labour is responsible for its administration, 
with authority to appoint a registrar to 
carry out the purpose of the legislation. 

Saskatchewan is the first province to adopt 
a special statute of this type, but one other 
province, Ontario, has made some provision 
for the registration of employee pension 
plans under other legislation. A 1960 
amendment to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act authorized the making of regulations 
requiring the filing with the Department of 
Insurance of audited financial statements of 
pension or welfare funds operated for the 
benefit of employees. Regulations issued in 
October 1960 (Reg. 399 of Revised Regula- 
tions of Ontario, 1960) provide that, upon 
request of the Superintendent of Insurance, 
an audited financial statement of the affairs 
of such funds must be filed with the 
Department of Insurance. The statement 
must show how the funds are administered, 
the basis on which contributions to the 
fund and payments from it are made, and 
the assets, liabilities, income and expendi- 
tures for the last fiscal year. 

In the Saskatchewan Act, employee pen- 
sion plan is broadly defined as any “plan, 
fund, trust or program heretofore or here- 
after established by an employer or an 
organization of employees, or both, in 
respect of which funds are obtained in 
whole or in part through contributions by 
employers or employees, or both, for the 
purpose of paying or providing for annui- 
ties, severance pay or service pay, or making 
other payments, whether by lump sum or 
otherwise, or providing other benefits at or 
after retirement, to or for employees or 
former employees of one or more employers, 
or to or for members of an organization 
of employees, their families, dependants or 
beneficiaries, or any or all of them and 
includes any profit-showing plan that pro- 
vides benefits at or after retirement.” 


The new Act requires every trustee (any 
person, group, pension board, committee, 
firm or association that is charged with or 
has the general power of management of 
an employee pension plan) to furnish the 
registrar with a statement setting forth par- 
ticulars of the plan. The time limit for filing, 
the form of the statement and the details to 
be given are to be prescribed by regulation. 

Upon receipt of the required statement, 
the pension plan will be registered. 

In addition to registering, trustees of 
employee pension plans are also obliged 
to provide the participants with information 
regarding the pension plans. A description 
of the plan and an annual report must be 
sent to every employee covered by the plan, 
every employer who contributes to the plan 
and every employees’ organization that is a 
party to an agreement establishing the plan. 
The details to be given are to be set out in 
regulations, which may also require trustees 
to file an annual report with the registrar. 

Provision is made for some exceptions 
from the registration and disclosure require- 
ments. The Minister may, by order, exempt 
any designated trustee from these provisions 
and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to exempt a particular class of 
employee pension plans for a_ specified 
period. 

As an aid to enforcement, the registrar 
is empowered to inspect records and obtain 
information. With the written permission of 
the Minister, the registrar or his authorized 
representative may inspect books, docu- 
ments or other records pertaining to an 
employee pension plan and may require 
any employer, trustee, person, or employees’ 
organization to provide whatever informa- 
tion is necessary to determine whether the 
legislation is being complied with. 

In addition, the registrar may examine 
under oath any trustee of an employee pen- 
sion plan, any employee of the trustee or 
any person having custody of records relat- 
ing to an employee pension plan. 

Any person who fails to comply with the 
legislation or who obstructs or interferes 
with the registrar or his representative in 
the course of his duties is guilty of an 
offence and, on summary conviction, is 
liable to a fine of from $25 to $100 and 
to an additional fine of $5 for each day the 
offence continues. Any prosecution must be 
instituted within one year after the com- 
mission of the alleged offence. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of September 
same as month before but 18 per cent below fofal year earlier, statistics® 
show. Total of initial and renewal claims also unchanged from month earlier 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on September 29 numbered 229,200. 
This number was practically the same as 
on August 31 but 18 per cent less than 
the total of 279,500 on September 30, 1960. 

Males accounted for nearly two thirds 
of the year-to-year decline. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during September amounted to 122,000, a 
total unchanged from that of the previous 
month but 14 per cent below the figure of 
142,000 in September 1960. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in September was estimated at 
173,200, compared with 186,600 in August 
and 222,700 in September last year. 

Benefit payments totalled $16.1 million 
in September, $18.9 million in August, and 
$21.2 million in September 1960. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$23.22 in September, $22.98 in August and 
$22.65 in September 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for September show that insurance books 
or contribution cards had been issued to 
4,660,517 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1961. 

At September 30, employers registered 
numbered 333,381, an increase of 685 since 
August 31. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 8,809 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 5,085 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions and 
206 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 3,518 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 198 cases, 77 
against employers and 121 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,453.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in September totalled $27,- 
731,622.92 compared with $28,939,859.40 
in August and $27,335,026.34 in September 
1960. 


Benefits paid in September totalled $16,- 
082,314.72 compared with $18,865,698.04 
in August and $21,186,259.61 in September 
1960. 


The balance in the Fund on September 
30 was $142,495,378.69; on August 31 it 
was $130,846,070.49 and on September 30, 
1960 it was $319,476,441.77. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1881, September 29, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 66 years of age, who had worked for 
thew Secs Company since 1925, retired 
on January 29, 1960. He received his full 
wages until July 31, 1960, in lieu of 
accumulated sick pay credits. He had been 
employed as a troubleman and his rate of 
pay was $88.65 a week. 


On August 2, 1960, he filed an initial 
application for benefit and was registered 
for employment in his former occupation. 
The claim was allowed. 


On March 20, 1961, he made application 
to have his claim antedated to May 1, 1960, 
for the following reasons: 


When I was retired from the [A............ Com- 
pany] I was told by the [Company] not to 
bother applying for U.I.C. benefit for six 
months. That same week, in February 1960, 
I came into this office to have this instruction 
by my employer confirmed by your office. I 
was referred to Mr. X.........:. on the 6th floor, 
who also instructed me to stay away for six 
months since my cumulative sick pay would 
have to be declared as earnings and, therefore, 
I could not collect any benefit for six months. 
I came in here exactly six months later and 
filed a claim. I am requesting payment for 
the limit of 13 weeks antedating. 


On April 21, 1961, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant, by letter, that on 
the information presented, he was not en- 
titled to have his claim for benefit antedated 
to May 1, 1960, in that he had not estab- 
lished good cause for delay in making his 
claim (section 46(3) of the Act and Regu- 
lation 150). 

On April 24, 1961, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees. 

In a memorandum to the regional claims 
officer dated May 4, 1961, the official 
referred to in the claimant’s application of 
March 20 stated: 


...1 have no direct recollection at this time 
of my interview with [the claimant] because 
the interview took place over a year ago and 
at that time I interviewed and talked to a large 
number of persons during the course of each 
day. 

It is possible during this type of interview 
I would discuss with the person involved the 
effect of his declaration of earnings on any 
possible benefit and would explain that if the 
earnings declared exceeded his allowable earn- 
ings plus the rate of benefit established he 
would not receive payment for the weeks 
during which this occurred. I cannot say that 
this was discussed with [the claimant]. How- 
ever, I can state that never would I refuse to 
accept a person’s application for benefit. I 
believe [the claimant] has misconstrued our 
possible conversation about the effect of earn- 
ings on the payment of benefit as a refusal 
to accept a claim. This is not the case at all. 
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A board of referees, which heard the 
case in Toronto on May 29, 1961, by a 
unanimous decision allowed the claimant’s 
appeal and rescinded the decision of the 
insurance officer. The board’s decision reads: 


The claimant was present at the hearing and 
gave oral evidence to the effect that he had 
been told by the Paymaster of his firm... that 
he need not apply to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission for six months. He stated, 
alsoyihateMnexX ae had told him the same 
thing which resulted in his registering for 
employment on the 2nd August, 1960. 


The claimant stated that he was available 
for employment and would have fulfilled any 
necessary requirements if he had been so 
advised. He still maintained that both Mr. 
Zz .., Now deceased, who was employed in 


the [A............ Company] Pay Office, told him 
the same thing as Mr. X............ of the Com- 
mission. 


We are agreed from both the oral and the 
written evidence that the claimant did and 
complied with all the necessary procedure and 
simply did what he was told. 


The Board believe in the credibility of the 
witness... 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and stated: 


5. During this six-month period he was not 
registered for work and he showed no apparent 
interest in securing work until it became neces- 
sary to register for employment as part of 
his application for benefit. 


6. In a communication of 4 January 1961, 
to the local office in connection with the rate 
and duration of his claim this claimant remarks 
inter alia “Please Refer to Case CUB 1797.” 
This concerns the claim for benefit of C............ ; 
whose claim was similar in nature to that of 
ftheyclaimant|< Cx 2oee *s claim was made on 
29 April 1960, and was allowed by the Umpire 
on 29 November 1960, in consequence of the 
amendment to Regulation 172(2) which became 
effective on 27 March 1960. 


7. There are differences in the circumstances 
of the two claims. made a claim 
shortly after his retirement; he registered for 
employment and he continued his claim and 
kept alive his registration for employment and 
fulfilled the conditions for a valid claim during 
the whole period for which he received benefit 
in accordance with the Umpire’s decision. 


8.) Phe Claitnant, stan , was not prevented 
by any reason beyond his control from report- 
ing to the local office during the six-month 
period. His failure so to report and his failure 
to register for employment indicate his lack of 
desire for work and his failure to prove avail- 
ability. 

9. It is submitted that the claimant had no 
good cause for delay in making his claim, that 
he has not proven that he fulfilled the condition 
of availability, and that the decision of the 
board of referees should be reversed. 


Considerations and Conclusions: So far 
as is material, Regulation 150 reads: 


(1) Where a claimant makes. application to 
have his claim made effective for a period 
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preceding the date on which he actually 

made his claim, the application may be 

approved from the date for which he 

proves that 

(a) he fulfilled in all respects the condi- 
tions of entitlement to benefit and 
was in a position to furnish proof 
thereof; and 

(b) throughout the whole period be- 
tween such date and the date he 
actually made his claim he had good 
cause for delay in making such 
claim and furnishing such proof... 

One of the conditions that a claimant 
must fulfil to be entitled to benefit is that 
he must prove he was available for work 
“in respect of every day” for which he 
claims benefit (section 54(2)(a) of the 
Act). 

In the present case the record shows that, 
at no time during the period in question, 
viz. May 1 to July 30, 1960, did the 
claimant register for employment at the 
local office. Moreover, there is no evidence 
to indicate that, during such period, he 
made a single effort to secure work any- 
where. It is, therefore, obvious that the 
claimant has failed to prove (a) that he 
was available for work during the said 
period and (b) that he fulfilled that condi- 
tion of entitlement to benefit. Consequently, 
his application to have his claim antedated 
to May 1, 1960 cannot be approved and I 
decide to allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 

I wish to point out that even if it were 
established, which has not been done, that 
an officer of the local office informed the 
claimant, in February 1960, that he “could 
not collect any benefit for six months”, this 
would have absolutely no bearing on the 
question of the claimant’s availability for 
work during those six months, because a 
local office is primarily an employment 
office and any person interested in work 
has the right to register for employment 
even though he may not at the time be 
eligible for benefit. 


Decision CUB-1887, October 2, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 28 years of age, filed an 
initial application for benefit at the National 
Employment Office in Hamilton, Ont., on 
October 11, 1960, and was registered for 
employment as a secretary (clerical). Ac- 
cording to the application, she had last 
worked as a secretary for B............ in the 
said city at $60 a week from May to 
August 5, 1960, when she voluntarily left 
her employment because of pregnancy. She 
stated also that her child was born on 
August 30, 1960, that arrangements had 
been made for a baby sitter and that she 
was capable of and available for full-time 
work. 
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She continued on benefit until January 
14, 1961, when the claim was referred to 
an enforcement officer of the Commission, 
who obtained from her, on January 18, 
1961, the following signed statement: 


Since the birth of my child in August 1960, 
I have been unemployed and unable to seek 
work. I made no personal efforts to seek work 
since I filed my claim. Recently I was inter- 
viewed in your office by Mrs. Y , who 
informed me there was a position available in 
the real estate field, paying $50. I pointed out 
the money offered was quite a drop from my 
previous salary. The interview ended. I am 
only interested in a position that would pay 
me at least $60 per week. 


On February 7, 1961, in answer to a 
request by the insurance officer for further 
information as to the prospects of placing 
the claimant in employment at a wage of 
$60 a week, the placement officer stated 
that the “possibilities of placing applicant 
at $60 per week when she has a young 
baby are poor”; that “no one will hire as 
secretary a woman with a young baby” and 
that the prevailing starting rate in the 
district for an experienced secretary was 
$55 to $60 a week. The file indicates that 
the claimant was given a typing test on 
December 8, 1960, when she indicated she 
did not feel prepared to take a dictation 
test, and that on January 12, 1961 she took 
another typing test. 


The claimant’s “Master Application for 
Employment” (Form UIC 701M) _ shows 
that she had in excess of ten years’ exper- 
ience as a clerk typist and secretary; that 
during this period she took dictation over a 
dictaphone and rarely by means of short- 
hand. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant 
by letter on February 20, 1961 that she 
was disqualified and that benefit was sus- 
pended from October 9, 1960, because, 
in his opinion, she had not proved that she 
was available for work within the meaning 
of section 54(2)(a) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. This disqualification created 
an overpayment of benefit in the amount 
of $299. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on February 27, 1961, and stated: 


...1l have been disqualified from benefits 
for reasons made by the Insurance Co. that 
I was not and am not available for work. This 
is certainly a false statement because I have 
never even been called for any interviews nor 
refused jobs—so how would your people know 
I am not available, which I am. Since the 
birth of my child I have phoned several places 
and answered ads, but to no avail. 

My last place of employment paid me $60 
a week and a general increase of $5 was given 
at the time of my departure, which I would 
have gotten had I stayed any longer. 
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I therefore feel that it would be fair for 
me to ask at least $60 a week, considering my 
ten years’ experience in offices. I have called 
rss Yar... at the Insurance Office and told 
her I was also interested in another type of 
business than secretarial but she has not called 
me for any interviews in this field either... 

On March 25, 1961, the claimant wrote 
a very lengthy letter to the local office 
wherein she drew attention to, among other 
things, the rather unfavourable circum- 
stances which prevailed during the inter- 
view with the enforcement officer, e.g., 
when the latter “wrote the above-mentioned 
document we were both sitting at the table 
with him asking me numerous questions 
rapidly while I was feeding the baby.” 

She stated further that she had answered 
newspaper advertisements with regard to 
employment and had applied for a situation 
with a firm of stockbrokers, which in the 
meantime had been filled; that with regard 
to the position in a real estate office, the 
interviewing officer in the local office “stated 
in a lackadaisical way ‘you would not be 
happy in a real estate office’”’ and to her 
knowledge nothing more was said about the 
position; that the remark that she was only 
interested in a position paying a wage of 
$60 a week was untrue and that what she 
actually said was, she would not like to 
take too much of a drop in salary, if 
possible. 

In addition, she expressed her views on 
the typing tests referred to and explained 
that her reason for not feeling prepared 
to take a test in dictation was that she 
had not taken dictation by means of short- 
hand for over three years. She complained 
about being requested to repay the amount 
of the overpayment of benefit, viz., $299, 
and stated most emphatically that she was 
ready to accept employment if it were 
offered to her and that, moreover, she was 
still trying to find work through her own 
efforts as well. 

The claimant, accompanied by her hus- 
band, attended the hearing of her case by 
a board of referees in Hamilton on March 
SOMO OI UM ET OW. oii , the enforcement 
officer, was also present. The majority deci- 
sion of the board of referees reads: 

...The claimant confirmed the evidence as 


place, and although all of this conversation 
is not noted verbatim, that the statements as 
set out were as such made by the claimant, 
and that the claimant willingly signed her 
name after the conclusion of the interview. The 
claimant states that she could not remember 
whether or not she had reviewed this con- 
versation before signing, and draws attention 
to [her letter of March 25] and the different 
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items referred to. Mr. W............ did admit that 
the claimant was feeding her baby at the time 
of the discussion, and that in his estimation, 
which is concurred with by the members of the 
Board, the claimant is above average intelli- 
gence, but that the contents of [her letter of 
March 25] were set forth by the claimant’s 
husband and not written by the claimant. 

The Board has considered all of the evidence 
as set out, particularly the statement of the 
claimant that since the birth of her child in 
August 1960 she has been unemployed and 
unable to seek work; also no personal efforts 
had been made since she filed her claim in 
October 1960. A discussion took place between 
the claimant and Mr. W............ as to the mean- 
ing of personal effort, and it was felt by her 
that by the use of the telephone and replies 
to Want Ad. advertisements to box numbers 
was a personal effort. It was felt by the majority 
members of the Board that personal effort 
constitutes farther than this, as it has been 
held by the Umpire’s Decision CUB-1276 that 
“the question of personal effort in view of 
obtaining employment constitutes an essential 
factor in proving availability.” 

By the claimant stating she was unable to 
seek work and not making any personal effort, 
also that she was only interested in work at 
a particular rate, which was denied by her in 
[her letter of March 25], although it was 
referred to as a statement made of $55 to $57 
a week, the majority members of the Board 
find that because of these restrictions, the 
claimant has failed to prove she was available 
for work on the 9 October 1960 and subse- 
quently, confirms the indefinite disqualification 
and disallows the appeal. 


The dissenting member of the board 
stated: 


Although I agree with the majority members 
of the Board that the claimant has restricted 
her employment by asking for $60 a week, it is 
my opinion the disqualification should only 
have been from the day of the claimant’s state- 
ment to the Enforcement Officer dated January 
18, 1961. The claimant has stated that she has 
made what she considers a personal effort 
through Newspapers Ads. to secure employ- 
ment, which to me proves that she is interested 
in working. The reference made by the major- 
ity of members to CUB-1276, I respectfully 
submit, does not apply in the instant case, as 
in that particular decision the claimant was 
restricted from attending at the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission because he was engaged 
in taking a course at the University. 

I can find nothing in either her statement or 
in the evidence to prove she has been unavail- 
able for work since the birth of her child in 
August 1960. 

It is also my opinion that the same type of 
statement might readily be attained from other 
claimants who have restricted employment for 
varied reasons, if all were to be interviewed 
by an Enforcement Officer. 

I would have confirmed the indefinite dis- 
qualification as of January 18, 1961, and do 
not concur in the decision that there should 
a retroactive disqualification to October 9, 
1960. 


On April 18, 1961, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 

In a letter to the Chief of the Adjudication 
Division of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission dated June 1, 1961, which was referred 
to the Umpire for attention, the claimant took 
exception to some of the statements in the 
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majority decision of the board of referees, 
particularly with regard to her having made 
no efforts to secure employment. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Avail- 
ability for work is a question of fact and 
the facts which, as a general rule, con- 
stitute sufficient proof that a person is 
available must be such as to show that he 
is genuinely willing, able and ready to 
accept employment and that the kind of 
employment he is willing, able and ready to 
accept can reasonably be expected to be 
obtained where and when he desires such 
employment. 

In the present case, the record shows that 
the employment for which the claimant 
was registered on October 11, 1960 was 
as a secretary (clerical), and this fact as 
well as the rate of the starting salary 
attached to that kind of employment and 
the possibilities of placing her in such em- 
ployment in her circumstances, either were 
known or could “with reasonable diligence” 
(CUB-1675) have been obtained by the 
insurance officer before and any time after 
he allowed the claimant’s application for 
benefit. Consequently, as the aforementioned 
facts were not “new facts,” they could not 
be used by the insurance officer as the 
basis for the retroactive disqualification of 
which he advised the claimant on February 
20, 1961, and which created an overpay- 
ment of benefit of $299. 


Actually, the only new fact that was 
brought to the knowledge of the insurance 
officer at the time of his decision to impose 
a retroactive disqualification was, as the 
claimant stated on January 18, 1961, her 
lack of personal efforts to seek work since 
she had filed her claim, and, consequently, 
now poses a question of whether or not 
that lack of personal efforts warranted that 
a retroactive disqualification be imposed on 
Her: 


As the record shows that the aforemen- 
tioned statement was obtained under not 
too suitable circumstances and that it is 
not a verbatim transcription of the conver- 
sation that took place between the claimant 
and the enforcement officer of the Com- 
mission on January 18, 1961, that state- 
ment must be interpreted in the light of 
the explanations subsequently given by her. 


In that respect, she stated on February 
21, 1961, Since the birth of my “cold 1 
have phoned several places and answered 
ads, but to no avail”; and also “I have 
called@iitse Yo at the insurance office 
and told her I was also interested in 
another type of business than secretarial .. .” 
On March 25, she stated further that she 
had answered newspaper advertisements 
with regard to employment and had applied 
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for a situation with a firm of stockbrokers. 
Therefore, it seems that what the claimant 
meant when she stated she had made no 
personal efforts to find work is that she had 
not applied for employment in person at 
any employer’s establishment. 

There is no provision in the Act or the 
Regulations that requires that a claimant 
must make personal efforts to seek work 
other than registering for employment at 
his local office and keeping his application 
for employment alive by attending there at 
fixed intervals. As the record shows that 
the claimant in the present case complied 
with those requirements, it must be said 
that the board of referees erred in fact and 
in law in finding, in effect, that the claim- 
ant, to be considered to have made per- 
sonal efforts to obtain work, should have 
done more than to comply with the above 
and to seek work by telephoning to em- 
ployers or by replying to newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

In decision CUB-1738, the Umpire said 
“Non-availability cannot be inferred solely 
from a claimant’s omission to make a 
personal search for work,” the expression 
“personal search” having reference here to 
the efforts that a claimant might himself 
make as distinct from those of the place- 
ment officers of the local office following 
his registration for employment and _ his 
compliance with the requirement that he 
should keep his application for employment 
alive. Therefore, as the only basis for im- 
posing a retroactive disqualification, other 
than the facts which I have decided were 
not new facts, was the claimant’s failure 
to present herself personally to employers, 
it can be readily seen that there remained 
no ground for the disqualification to be 
made retroactive by the insurance officer, a 
fortiori as there is evidence that the claim- 
ant did make to some extent personal efforts 
to obtain work and as she should have 
been given some time to find employment 
in her usual occupation and at her usual 
rate of pay. I consequently decide to remove 
the disqualification imposed on the claimant 
by the insurance officer in respect of the 
period October 9, 1960 to January 17, 
1961, inclusive. 

In connection with the period subsequent 
to January 17, 1961, there is evidence that 
the claimant was a bit reluctant about 
accepting employment at a wage less than 
that which she had previously received and 
which, according to the placement officer, 
her chances of obtaining were “poor”. As 
this is purely a question of fact, I see no 

(Continued on page 1292) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 217 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 203 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition 165 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern 
Aftairs and National Resources, Post Office and Public Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

' (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
2s follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
(CUM AGE RG: 5 Wie Sean! Py ane le keen ene eee 1 $ 2,596:25 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. .........000..... 1 5,000.00 
ECACC ETOCUC ION ete ai ne ac Patsamncoe esi 179 1,423,230.00 
[EtetS AA OMENS. A oda delcs Sela Mn Sr ce Resa ML, Le et bi 13 229,098.98 
ey ae ae ee FE Ne pics heaa ten ctane 3 16,580.10 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 


contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 


and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


ee _nnn nnn na eee eer nnr nS ann UNIS EERREEEEEE 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: . 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts Shall be Paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; a 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $16,172.37 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 258 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Normandin Que: Louis Dallaire & Sons Ltee, calf barn addition to dairy barn, 
Experimental Farm. Brandon Man: Central Construction Co Ltd, installation of water 
main, Experimental Farm. Melfort Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of animal 
research bldg, Experimental Farm. Lacombe Alta: Ellis Construction Ltd, concrete paving, 
beef cattle corrals, Experimental Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Community Enterprises Ltd, construction of 116 housing units & ground 
services (FP 4/59 Phase I). Val d’Or Que: Lucien Lemay, exterior painting of 44 
duplexes. Petawawa Ont: Murfin Heating & Cooling Ltd, repairs to furnaces (DND 11/56 
& DND 13/58 Phase I). Vancouver B C: Beaver Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
236 housing units & ground services (FP 4/58). 


In addition, the Corporation awarded seven contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Miramichi Indian Agency N B: A G Kenny, reconstruction of gravel road, Burnt 
Church IR. Oka Indian Agency Que: Antonio Pilon Ltd, washroom addition to school. 
Kenora Indian Agency Ont: T Zelmar Construction Co Ltd, construction of two classroom 
school, staff residence & power plant bldg, etc, Islington Indian Reserve No 29; E R 
Norman Ltd, construction of residence & water system for Whitefish Bay IDS, Regina Bay, 
Lake of the Woods. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: Frank E Simmons, boiler room 
improvements, Assiniboia IRS; A Champagne & Son Ltd, laundry renovations, Fort 
Alexander IRS; A Champagne & Son Ltd, partial renewal of heating system, Fort 
Alexander IRS. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: Simmons Construction Ltd, construction 
of sewage disposal system, Sandy Bay IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Brick- 
woods Plumbing & Heating, plumbing improvements, Griswold Sioux IDS. Edmonton 
Indian Agency Alta: Armbruster Lumber Ltd, construction of three Indian houses, Stony 
Plain IR. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: L Desaulnier, construction of house, 
Beaver Horse Lake Reserve. Fort St John Indian Agency B C: Thompson Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of school, residence & power house, Blueberry Reserve; Paul Kinder- 
water, construction of power plant bldg & supply & installation of diesel electric generating 
equipment, Halfway River IDS. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: H W Corkum Construction Co Ltd, construction of garage, Osborne 
Head Gunnery Range. Montreal Area Que: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, warning siren 
installations. Valcartier Que: Roger Vezina, addition to dining hall, officers’ mess, Bldg 512, 
Camp. Trenton Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, construction of liquid & gaseous oxygen 
storage bldg, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Borger Bros Ltd, road replacement (PMQ 
area), RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: Harmony Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 56 
housing units, chapel & three bldgs, Suffield Experimental Station. Lower Mainland & 
Greater Vancouver Area B C: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of warning sirens. 
Various locations: ten contracts in restricted category. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


Building and Maintenance 


Saint John N B: Norman W Francis Ltd, installation of warning sirens system. Barrie- 
field Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, construction of roads, sidewalks, curbs & catch 
basins, Vimy Barracks. Hamilton Ont: Nager Electric (Canada) Ltd, installation of 
warning sirens. Malton, Port Credit, Cooksville, Lakeview, Brampton, Streetsville, Clarkson 
& Erindale Ont: Industrial-Mine Installation Ltd, installation of air raid warning sirens. 
Petawawa Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, repairs to roofs of various bldgs; H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, asphalt paving. Uplands Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, paving & landscaping of bulk fuel storage area, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, warning siren installations. Lethbridge, Medicine Hat & Red Deer 
Alta: Britton Construction Ltd, warning siren installations. 


Department of Defence Production 


Amherst N S: Gordon J Goodwin, renovation of heating system, Armoury. Cornwallis 
N S: Victor Carter, renewal of asphalt roofing shingles on bldgs 38 & 44-2, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Debert N S: Rayner Construction Ltd, repairs to pavement of runway No 
05-23, Airfield. Greenwood N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to quay wall, Section “C’, HMC 
Dockyard; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, repairing & seal coating of asphalt pavement, 
HMCS Stadacona; Webb Engineering Ltd, renewal of steam distribution system at jetty 
No 2, HMC Dockyard. Lawrencetown N S: J L Nichols Contracting Ltd, supply & erection 
of prefabricated metal bldg & construction of access road & perimeter fence at Holding 
Beacon Site. Shearwater N S: Canada Gunite Co Ltd, underwater repairs to carrier jetty, 
HMCS Shearwater; Construction Equipment Co Ltd, repairs to Marine Railway, HMCS 
Shearwater; Homestead Construction Co, general repairs to Bldg No 5, RCN Air Station; 
R E White, general repairs to Bldg No 13, Recreational Centre, RCN Air Station. Sydney 
N S: Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing, renewal of tar & gravel roof, Bldg 27, Point Edward 
Naval Base. Farnham Que: P Baillargeon Ltd, road repairs, Summer Camp. Montreal Que: 
Lachance Inc, repairs to roofs of 15 bldgs for Area Engineer, WQA, 6769 Notre Dame 
St East. Senneterre Que: Harricana Metal Inc, repairs to air conditioning system in 
Operations Bldg, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of 
interrupt switches at Camp. Downsview Ont: Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, repairs to flashing 
on roof of Bldg No 151, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Kingston Shipyards, repairs to 
elevated water storage tank. Oakville Ont: King Paving Co Ltd, repairs to roads & parking 
area, Ortona Barracks. Ottawa Ont: Belray Painters, interior painting of 208 workshops, 
Uplands Airport; Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, repairs to pavement, HMCS Gloucester. 
St Catharines Ont: Toronto Building Cleaning & Tuckpointing Ltd, repainting, cleaning 
brickwork & masonry repairs, Welland Ave Armoury. Windsor Ont: Ontario Painting & 
Decorating, interior painting & general repairs, Armoury. Fort Churchill Man: AE 
Robertson & Co Ltd, replacing terrazzo flooring in sergeants’ mess, Bldg P23. Shilo Man: 
Porteous Manufacturing Co, replacement of furnaces in three bldgs, Military Camp. 
Winnipeg Man: Brothan Painting Co Ltd, interior painting of central heating plant (Bldg 
51), RCAF Station; Red River Construction Co Ltd, installation of catch basins, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Dundurn Sask: H J Tubby & Son Ltd, repairing of roof truss & 
related work, Bldg No 149, Military Camp. Moose Jaw Sask: Canadian Pittsburgh 
Industries Ltd, supply & installation of solex twindow in control tower, RCAF Station. 
Calgary Alta: Nick Corradetti, erection of Butler Bldg including concrete foundations, 
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Currie Barracks. Comox B C: Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, installation of steel cables 
on doors of Hangar No 7, RCAF Station. Prince George B C: Drake Manufacturing Ltd, 
application of fibreboard sheathing & stucco coating to exterior of Armoury. 

In addition, this Department awarded 88 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, supply & erection 
of security fence, Leclerc Institution. Kingston Ont: Foster-Wheeler Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of water tube boiler & ancillary equipment, Penitentiary. 


National Capital Commission 


Hurdmans Bridge Ont: Keystone Contractors Ltd, grading & drainage for new railway 
line & yard area in new Union Station area. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving open areas, Pier A-1. Montreal 
Que: Quebec Engineering Ltd, construction of viaduct under CNR tracks near Atwater 
Ave & Laverendrye Blvd & abutment near Wellington & May Sts for Champlain Bridge, 
Section 1; Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of roadways & plaza, Sections 3, 4, 5 
& 6, Champlain Bridge; J H Dupuis Ltee, construction of transit shed, Section 59; Leonard 
J Weber Construction Co, repairs to bin floor, elevator “B” annex, Section 8W, Windmill 
Point Basin. Three Rivers Que: Regional Asphalt Ltd, bituminous paving at Sections 8, 
9 & 10. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Stephens Construction Ltd, construction 
of toilet bldg, Lone Shieling. Grand Pre N S: W K Sharpe, grading & delivery & spreading 
of granular fill, National Historic Park. Halifax N S: Tasco Sheet Metal Roofing Co Ltd, 
construction of roof coverings for Old Town Clock Bldg in Citadel. Fundy National Park 
N B: M D Chown & Sons, construction of warden’s residence & garage, Point Wolfe 
Campgrounds. Kootenay National Park B C: Cooper & Gibbard Electric Ltd, installation 
of electrical services in Red Streak Campgrounds; Bill Wearmouth Holdings Ltd, repairs 
to roof deck of Aquacourt. Yoho National Park B C: Walden Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of kitchen-dining hall-bunkhouse bldg, Boulder Creek Compound. 

In addition, this Department awarded five contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Belleville Ont; Beaver Construction Co, construction of trench sewer; Beaver Con- 
struction Co, construction of trench sewer, easements along bay front east of river & 
on Haig Road. Hodgeville Sask: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage 
pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. Lumsden Sask: Conacher 
Construction, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage 
disposal lagoon. Pennant Sask: Borger Bros Ltd, construction of sewage outfall main & 
sewage disposal lagoon. 


Department of Public Works 


Gambo Nfld: Gander Lumber Co Ltd, construction of mail storage shed. Alder Point 
N S: Harold N Price, harbour improvements. Bailey’s Brook N S: Colin R MacDonald 
Ltd, breakwater repairs & improvements. Dartmouth N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, removal 
of Windmill Pier. Friar’s Head N S: Campbell & MclIsaac, wharf repairs. Glace Bay N S: 
Colin R MacDonald Ltd, harbour improvements. Hunt’s Point N S: Liverpool Lumber 
Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Port Medway N S: Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, wharf & 
breakwater repairs. Vogler’s Cove N S: Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Caraquet 
N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, repairs to inner ell. St Stephen N B: J S Parker, 
wharf repairs. Anse aux Basques Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
pilotage wharf. Baie Comeau Que: McNamara Quebec Ltd, breakwater extension. Baie 
St Paul Que: Thomas Girard, construction of protection wall. Cap aux Meules I M Que: 
La Cie de Construction Arseneau, wharf repairs. Grosse Ile I M Que: La Cie de Construc- 
tion Arseneau, extension to slipway. Hull Que: Simco Construction, general alterations 
to Ist & 2nd floors, Connor Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of steel partition- 
ing & related work, National Printing Bureau. Lauzon Que: Plessis Construction Ltee, 
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reconstruction of machine shop at Champlain Dry Dock; Union Des Carrieres & Pavages 
Ltee, asphalt paving, Lorne Dry Dock. Montreal Que: Berwill Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, 
supply & installation of two coal conveyors, Postal Terminal, 715 Windsor St; Hiland Ltd, 
additions & alterations, Postal Station “Snowdon”. Newport Point Que: Roger Legace, 
installation of lighting system. Petit Saguenay Que: Desforges & Fils Ltee, installation of 
lighting system. Quebec Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant, rubber fenders installation & 
concrete wheelguard reconstruction, Queen’s Wharf. Ste Anne des Monts Que: Gerard 
Marin, construction of protection works. St Laurent (Montreal) Que: Prieur Entreprises 
Inc, acoustic modifications to scoring & shooting studio No 2 & voice booths Nos 2 & 3, 
National Film Board Bldg; Prieur Entreprises Inc, alterations to camera department, 
National Film Board. St Prosper Que: Omer Pare, construction of post office bldg. 
St Raphael Que: R Bouchard & C Lacroix, construction of post office bldg. St Romuald 
(New Liverpool) Que: Arthur Simoneau, construction of protection works. Schefferville 
Que: Panzini Ltee, construction of seismograph vault. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, construction of underground shelters, Civil Defence College; J C McManus & Sons, 
interior & exterior painting of various bldgs, Civil Defence College. Johnstown Ont: 
Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, alterations to transit shed. Kincardine Ont: Con-Bridge 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Ottawa Ont: Thomas Fuller Construction (1958) Ltd, interior 
renovations, Victoria Memorial Museum; YV K Mason Construction Ltd, alterations & 
improvements, Central Heating Plant, Tunney’s Park (Phase 11); A Lanctot Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of underground concrete seismograph vaults & tunnel, CEF; Simco 
Construction, alterations, Blackburn Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, pointing & repairs, 
Justice Bldg; Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, supply & installation of stand-by water 
chiller unit, Department of Public Works Testing Laboratories, Confederation Heights; 
Lacroix & Son Ltd, plumbing repairs, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; J R Statham Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to Postal Station “B”. Port Credit Ont: McNamara Road Con- 
struction Ltd, harbour improvements (east breakwater extension). Toronto Ont: Westeel 
Products Ltd, supply & erection of movable partitions, fourth floor, Mackenzie Bldg; H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, runway extension (west) & repairs to seawall deck, 
Toronto Island Airport. Sandy Bay Man: Walter Bergman Ltd, construction of eight- 
classroom school, Dauphin Agency. Selkirk Man: B F Klassen Construction Ltd, wharf 
repairs. North Battleford Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP adminis- 
tration bldg & garage. Cabri Sask: Knutson Construction Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Carlyle Sask: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Indian 
Head Sask: Weber Construction (Yorkton) Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Regina Sask: A W Homme Ltd, fuel oil tank replacement at Central Heating 
Plant, Depot Division, RCMP Barracks. Cardston Alta: Weston Bros Ltd, construction of 
Indian residential school. Habay Alta: Hillas Electric Co Ltd, reconstruction of electrical 
system, Assumption IRS. Magrath Alta: Glen Little, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Meanook Alta: Nadon Paving, paving of entrance roads, Dominion Observatory. 
Wood Buffalo National Park Alta: Vernon E Sandy Contractors Ltd, right-of-way 
clean-up, Pine Lake-Peace Point. Church House B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf 
replacement. Lumby B C: Gustavus Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Lytton Indian Agency B C: Canwest Construction Co Ltd, construction of one- 
classroom addition, Seton Lake. Masset B C: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, float & 
gangway renewal. Minstrel Island B C:S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, improvements 
to float facilities. Spring Cove B C: Ivan Ossinger, approach & float repairs. Steveston BuG: 
Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of pilot boat berth (DOT). Tahsis B GSAR 
Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, construction of breakwater for seaplane landing. Tofino 
B C: E E Sawchuk, construction of shear boom & breakwater. Vancouver B C: Kelsey 
Construction Ltd, alterations to Sth & 6th floors for office space & 4th floor for CNIB 
Canteen, Alvin Bldg. Hay River N W T: St Laurent Construction, additions & alterations 
to Art & Craft Indian school & two utility rooms to Units No 3 &7& construction of 
warehouse & POL shed. Snag Creek Y T: Whitehorse Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of house for Customs & Excise. rts 

In addition, this Department awarded 63 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Longueuil Que: Payette Construction Ltee, improvements to reclaimed area. Cornwail 
Ont: Roads Resurfacing Co Ltd, road construction, Cornwall North Channel Bridge. 
St Catharines Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, modification of mitre gate sills, 
Welland Canal; Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, supply & installation of chain link fence, 
Locks 3, 5 & 7, Welland Canal, Western District. 
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Department of Transport 


Battle Harbour (Labr) Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of two single dwellings, fuel storage tank & improvements to water supply. 
Cartwright (Labr) Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, construction of 
Marine Radio Station & related work. Gander Nfld: Dynamic Construction Ltd, installation 
of lighting facilities & emergency power feed to Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. 
Whitehead N S: Urban Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling. Dorval Que: The 
Highway Paving Co Ltd, installation of power supply, Montreal International Airport. 
Fame Point Que: Alcide Joncas, construction of single dwelling at light station. Forest- 
ville Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, installation of LI lighting for approach 09, Airport. 
Quebec Que: Louis-Nazaire Roy, construction of weather surveillance radar bldg & 
related work. Bobcaygeon Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of 
entrance wall at Lock No 32, Trent Canal. Fenelon Falls Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock 
Co Ltd, construction of navigation lock, Trent Canal. Gamebridge Ont: James W New- 
man Construction Ltd, construction of two watch houses at Locks No 39 & 40, Trent 
Canal. Kenora Ont: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of water supply. London 
Ont: The Toten Construction Co Ltd, construction of weather surveillance radar bldg 
& related work. Mount Forest Ont: Harry E Bye, construction of meteorological operations 
bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: H D Short Ltd, installation of LI lighting on approaches 04 
& 29 & feeder cables, Airport. Toronto Ont: Dundas Construction Co Ltd, provision of 
water supply mains, sewage disposal lines & associated work, Toronto International 
Airport. Uplands Ont: J M Cote, airport fencing. Flin Flon Man: Peter Boorberg, installa- 
tion of MI runway lighting. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, development of two grass 
strips, parking areas & taxiways at Winnipeg (Satellite) Airport. Calgary Alta: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, establishment of remote transmitter site; Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, 
installation of runway lighting facilities at Airport. Chatham Point B C: Gobin Construction 
Ltd, construction of access road to Surface Weather Station. Enderby B C: W & W Con- 
struction Ltd, improvements to road to VOR. Kelowna B C: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, 
installation of lighting facilities & related work, Airport. Vancouver B C: General Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, strengthening of runway 08-26, Airport; F B Stewart & Co Ltd, construction 
of airport lighting facilities. Yellowknife N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of water supply & sewage disposal systems. 


See en nn eS eS 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
(Continued from page 1258) 


—continue to support the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and similar 
agreements while exploring actively other 
possible instruments and arrangements di- 
rected toward expansion of trade; 

—separate provisions for seasonal unem- 
ployment from the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. 

Again this year the Chamber recom- 
mended that Canadian employers continue 


ilitation programs that will provide such 
facilities and services as are necessary to 
bring comprehensive rehabilitation to those 
individuals who can benefit, and, in develop- 
ing such services, to encourage the fullest 
co-operation of employers, workers, govern- 
ment and voluntary agents. 


to co-operate in the placing of physically 
handicapped persons in suitable jobs and, if 
they have not already done so, that they 
investigate the possibilities of employing 
handicapped persons. 

It urged the federal Government to en- 
courage and support the provinces in every 
way possible to develop co-ordinated rehab- 


Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 1286) 


valid reason to interfere with the board’s 
unanimous finding in that respect. I con- 
sequently decide to maintain the disqualifi- 
cation imposed under section 54(2)(a) of 
the Act as from January 18, 1961. To this 
extent, I dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, November 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.4 per cent between October and 
November, increasing from 129.2 to 129.7, 
a record. Until this rise the index had 
remained fairly steady since the previous 
November, when it was 129.1*. 


In the month, six of the seven component 
indexes moved higher. There was no change 
in the tobacco and alcohol index. 


The food index increased 0.2 per cent 
to 123.6 from 123.3, as higher prices ob- 
tained for eggs, fresh tomatoes, celery, 
turkey, powdered skim milk, flour, tea 
and instant coffee. Lower prices were re- 
ported for fresh pork, lamb, chicken, some 
beef cuts, and most fresh and canned 
vegetables. 


The housing index rose 0.1 per cent to 
133.7 from 133.6, as both the shelter and 
household operation components increased 
0.1 per cent. In shelter, the rent index was 
unchanged but the home-ownership index 
was up 0.3 per cent. Within household 
operation, increases for textiles, utensils and 
equipment, and household supplies more 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


CONSUMER 








EALTH AND PERSONAL CARE 





SPORTA 





than balanced decreases for fuel, furniture 
and floor coverings. 

The clothing index increased 0.4 per 
cent to 114.0 from 113.6, as higher prices 
Were recorded in the men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear groups, footwear and piece 
goods. 

The transportation index moved up 1.1 
per cent to 141.5 from 140.0. This change 
reflected initial pricing of 1962 model cars 
in the automobile operation group, up from 
September prices of 1961 models but below 
initial prices on 1961 models in November 
1960. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.9 per cent to 156.7 from 155.3. The health 
care component was up 0.9 per cent as a 
result of higher prices for pharmaceuticals; 
the index of personal care rose 1.0 per 
cent because of price increases for men’s 
haircuts and women’s hairdressing. 

The recreation and reading index in- 
creased a fractional 0.1 per cent to 146.3 
from 146.2, reflecting higher prices for 
theatre admissions, camera film, bicycles 
and sports equipment within the recreation 
component. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 117.3. 


PRICE INDEX 
_lndex 1949=100 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1961 


Between September and October con- 
sumer price indexes (1949=100) rose in 
eight of the ten regional cities. One city 
index declined and one remained un- 
changed.* 

Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in 
Toronto to 0.7 per cent in Montreal and 
Ottawa. The St. John’s index declined 0.2 
per cent while the index for Saint John 
was unchanged. 

Food indexes rose in all cities except St. 
John’s, where it declined 0.8 per cent. In- 
creases ranged from 0.2 per cent in Saint 
John to 2.0 per cent in Ottawa. Shelter 
indexes were higher in six cities, lower in 
one, and unchanged in the other three. 
Clothing indexes rose in seven cities and 
were unchanged in three. Household opera- 
tion indexes were higher in four cities, 
lower in five, and unchanged in the other 
one. There were mixed results in the other 
commodities and services component: three 
indexes were higher, three were lower, and 
the remaining four were unchanged. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were as follows: Montreal +-0.9 to 130.4; 
Ottawa +-0.9 to 132.1; Winnipeg +0.8 to 
128.7; Vancouver -++0.6 to 129.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.5 to 126.0; Halifax +-0.4 to 
129.2; Saskatchewan-Regina +-0.4 to 126.8; 
Toronto +-0.2 to 132.5; St. John’s —0.2 to 
116.57. Saint John remained unchanged at 
130.8. 


Wholesale Price Index 
July 1961 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose from 231.4 in June 
to 234.5 in July. Six major group indexes 
increased, one declined and one remained at 
the June level. 

Indexes were higher in July for vegetable 
products, at 205.1 from 200.1 in June; 
textile products, 236.1 from 234.1; wood 
products, 307.8 from 302.4; non-ferrous 
metals, 187.1 from 179.0; non-metallic 
minerals, 185.0 from 183.8; and chemical 
products, 189.1 from 187.6. 

The animal products index declined from 
251.5 to 251.0. The iron products index 
was unchanged at 259.3. 


The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) was unchanged at 
294.5 between June and July; on the base 
1949=100, at 129.2. The non-residential 
building materials price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.1 per cent from 130.9 to 131.0. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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August 1961 


The wholesale price index remained un- 
changed at 234.5 between July and August. 
Three of the group indexes increased, four 
decreased and one held steady. 

Increases were recorded for vegetable 
products, from 205.1 to 205.5; for animal 
products, from 251.0 to 251.6; and for 
iron products, from 259.3 to 259.5. 

Decreases were registered for textile prod- 
ucts, from 236.1 to 234.8; wood products, 
from 307.8 to 307.6; non-ferrous metals, 
from 187.1 to 187.0; and chemical products, 
189.1 to 188.6. 

Non-metallic 
changed at 185.0. 


The non-residential building materials 
price index held steady at 131.0 between 
July and August. The residential building 
materials price index moved down 0.3 per 
cent from 294.5 to 293.5 on the 1935-39= 
100 base; on the 1949=100 base it changed 
from 129.2 to 128.7. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets remained un- 
changed at 214.6 in the three weeks ended 
August 18. The field products index moved 
down 0.6 per cent to 162.6 from 163.6 but 
the animal products index moved up 0.4 
per cent to 266.6 from 265.6. 


minerals remained  un- 


September 1961 


The wholesale price index advanced 
from 234.5 to 235.3 between August and 
September. Five group indexes increased, 
two decreased and one remained unchanged. 

Indexes that increased were: vegetable 
products, from 205.5 to 205.7; animal prod- 
ucts, from 251.6 to 255.7; textile products, 
from 234.8 to 235.5; non-metallic minerals, 
from 185.0 to 185.3; and chemical products, 
from 188.6 to 189.7. 

The two indexes that moved lower were 
wood products, from 307.6 to 307.4, and 
iron products, from 259.5 to 259.2. 

The non-ferrous metals index remained 
unchanged at 187.0. 


The residential building materials price 
index fell between August and September 
from 293.5 to 291.7 (1935-39=100) and 
from 128.7 to 127.9 on the 1949 base. The 
non-residential index (1949=100) dropped 
to 130.7 from 131.0. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets moved up 1.1 
per cent, from 215.8 to 218.1, in the three 
weeks ended September 22. The animal 
products index increased 2.1 per cent to 
276.4 from 270.8 but the field products 
index eased 0.6 per cent to 159.8 from 
160.7. 
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October 1961 

The wholesale price index was unchanged 
at 235.3 between September and October. 
Four group indexes advanced but three 
declined and one held steady. 

Increases were recorded by animal prod- 
ucts, 255.7 to 256.6; textile products, 235.5 
to 235.8; non-metallic minerals, 185.3 to 
185.5; and chemical products, 189.7 to 
189.8. 

Declines were registered by vegetable 
products, 205.7 to 205.2; iron products, 
259.2 to 258.8; and non-ferrous metals, 
187.0 to 186.9. 

The wood products index was unchanged 
at 307.4. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets advanced 1.3 
per cent, from 215.7 to 218.5, in the four- 
week period ended November 24. The 
animal products index rose 2.2 per cent 
from 272.5 to 278.5. The field products 


index moved down 0.3 per cent from 
158.9 to 158.4. 


U. $8. Consumer Price Index, October 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.1 per cent between 
mid-September and mid-October. It advanced 
from 128.3 to 128.4, a record high. 

The principal causes of the increase were 
higher prices for new cars and a further 
rise in the cost of services, such as rent, 
medical care and transportation. 


One year earlier, the index was 127.3. 


U. K. Index of Retail Prices, September 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) declined be- 
tween mid-August and mid-September from 
115.7 to 115.5. The drop was mainly the 
result of a fall in the price of potatoes 
and other fresh vegetables; the food sub- 
index decreased almost 1.5 per cent. 


A year earlier the index was 110.5. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 158. 


Accident Prevention 


The following 4 publications were issued 
in 1961 in Ottawa by the Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch of the Cana- 
dian Department of Labour. 

1. Good Housekeeping. Pp. 9. 

2. Office Safety. Pp. 20. 

3. The Supervisor's Role in Accident 
Prevention. Pp. 18. 

4. Work Shop Safety. Pp. 20. 


Annual Reports 


5. AUSTRALIA. COMMONWEALTH CONCILIA- 
TION AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION. Basic 
Wage Judgment, 1961. [Sydney? 1961] Pp. 
5, 64. 
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6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
BRANCH. Occupational Disablements of Em- 
ployees of the Government of Canada. The 
Government Employees Compensation Act, 
Statistical Report, 1960-61. Ottawa, 1961. 
Ppa. 


7. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF PENSIONS 
AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. Report for the 
Year 1960. London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. 158. 


8. NEw YorK (STATE). STATE LABOR 
RELATIONS Boarp. Twenty-fourth Annual 
Analysis of Decisions for the Year ended 
December 31, 1960. New York, 1961. Pp. 
124. . 


9. ONTARIO. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH. Annual Review of Ontario’s In- 
dustrial Development, 1960. Toronto, 1961. 
Pp. 44. 


Abitration, Industrial 


10. HILDEBRAND, GEORGE HERBERT. The 
Use of Informed Neutrals in Difficult Bar- 
gaining Situations. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
at Cornell [University] 1961. Pp. 19. 

This paper will appear in the proceedings of 
the 14th Annual Meeting of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators, to be published in 
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1961 under the title, ‘‘New Frontiers in Labor 
Arbitration.” 

Considers six cases where neutral parties 
have been brought in to settle collective bar- 
gaining difficulties. This may involve a study 
committee to look into the situation or else an 
expert consultant. 

11. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Some 
Problems of Due Process and Fair Pro- 
cedure in Labor Arbitration, by R. W. 
Fleming. Urbana, 1961. Pp. 235-251. 

This study discusses arbitration practices in 
four problem areas: “(1) notice to affected 
individuals and their right to appear at the 
hearing, (2) surprise evidence or theory of 
decision, (3) the right to confrontation of 
witnesses, (4) the agreed case.” 


Business 


12. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF ECO- 
NOMICS AND SrTATisTics. Establishing a 
Business in British Columbia. 4th ed. Vic- 
toria, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 48. 

Briefly describes the part played by federal, 
provincial, and municipal governments in regu- 
lating and assisting business and industry in 
British Columbia. 

13. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Management Aids for Small Manu- 
facturers. Annual no. 7. Edited by Robert 
A. Litzberg. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 66. 


Contains nine articles. The subject matter of 
this volume deals with business-government 
relations, sales management, personnel policy, 
se ecneren paperwork, pricing and foreign 
trade. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


14. ALLGIRE, MILDRED J. Nurses can give 
and teach Rehabilitation; a Manual, by 
Mildred J. Allgire and Ruth R. Denney. 
New York, Springer Pub. Co., 1960. Pp. 61. 

This manual may be used as a step-by-step 
guide in giving care and in teaching care to 
the disabled person and his family. 

15. CANADA. WOMEN’s BUREAU. A Niche 
of Usefulness: How Handicapped Women 
may learn to help Themselves with the Aid 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Services in 
Canada, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 
53; 

_ Traces the growth of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services in Canada and shows how the 
existing programs affect women. The pamphlet 


tells how rehabilitation services are organized 
and how the individual may make use of them. 


Employment Management 


16. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SOCIETY. Suc- 
cessful Suggestion Schemes, a Guide to 
Current Practice. London, c1958. Pp. 44. 


Four factors essential for a successful sug- 
gestion scheme are: “1. Management support 
and enthusiasm; 2. A forward-looking policy 
on human relation; 3. Efficient and fair admin- 
istration; 4. Adequate publicity.” This study 
is based on a survey carried out by the Indus- 
trial Welfare Society in 208 member companies. 
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17. MarsH, JOHN. Work and _ Leisure 
Digest. London, Industrial Welfare Society 
[1960?] Pp. 82. 

Consists mostly of articles reprinted from 


various periodicals. The author is Director of 
the Industrial Welfare Society. 


Industrial Relations 


18. BLOOM, GORDON FALK. Economics of 
Labor Relations, by Gordon F. Bloom and 
Herbert R. Northrup. 4th ed. Homewood, 
Ill, R. D. Irwin, 1961. Pp. 881. 


A textbook for college students. It includes 
the following topics, among others: American 
trade union history, union structure and gov- 
ernment, collective bargaining, labour market, 
wage determination, labour productivity, old 
age security, the Taft-Hartley Act, the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, and mediation and conciliation. 


19. BROMKE, ADAM. The Labour Rela- 
tions Board in Ontario, a Study of the 
Administrative Tribunal. Montreal, Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, McGill University, 
1961. Pp. 104. 


Discusses Labour Relations Boards in Canada, 
labour legislation in Ontario, and the organiza- 
tion, powers, functions, practices and pro- 
cedures of the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 


20. MarsH, JoHN. An Introduction to 
Human Relations at Work. [3d Rev. ed.] 
London, Industrial Welfare Society, 1960. 
Pp.\ 16. 


Briefly explains the difference between “‘indus- 
trial relations” and “human relations” and tells 
why human relations is so important. 


Industry 


21. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
FERENCE ON PRODUCTIVITY IN THE LEATHER 
AND FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY, DORKING, ENG., 
1959. Final Report. Paris, Trade Union In- 
formation and Research Service, European 
Productivity Agency, OEEC [19617] Pp. 
103. (Conference held December 15-18, 
1959.) 


22. LOUNSBURY, FREDERICK EVERETT. Fi- 
nancing Industrial Development in the 
Atlantic Provinces. Halifax, Atlantic Prov- 
inces Economic Council, 1960. Pp. 245. 


Commissioned by Atlantic Provinces Research 
Board and prepared by Atlantic Provinces Eco- 
nomic Council, a study of public and private 
institutions that provide funds to finance 
regional development and a description of the 
various lending institutions that provide loans 
to business enterprises and potential business 
enterprises. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


23. SHAFI, MOHAMMAD. Labour Policy of 
the Pakistan Government, with Short Notes 
by M. Shafi. Karachi, Bureau of Labour 
Publications, 1961. Pp. 44. 


Explains the labour policy of the present 
Government of Pakistan and tells why the 
policy of the former Government was not 
successful. 
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24. U.S. CONGREsS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND Lasor. Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961; Report to 
accompany H.R. 3935. Washington, GPO, 
TOL PD. 77. 


The U.S. Congressional House Committee 
on Education and Labor made recommenda- 
tions on amending the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The topics covered include the following: 
change in coverage and exemptions in the Act; 
minimum wage for presently covered workers 
and for newly covered workers; increases in 
wage payments; effects on prices and foreign 
trade; overtime provisions for newly protected 
workers, etc. 


Labour Organization 


25. LERNER, SHIRLEY W. Breakaway 
Unions and the Small Trade Union. London, 
G. Allen & Unwin, 1961. Pp. 210. 


Examines by means of case studies the rela- 
tionship between small and large trade unions; 
internal union problems that have led to seces- 
sions of union members; and the relations 
between break-away unions and their parent 
unions. 


26. STIEBER, JACK W. Democracy and 
Public Review; an Analysis of the UAW 
Public Review Board, by Jack Stieber, 
Walter E. Oberer and Michael Harrington. 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, 1960. Pp. 64. 


_The United Automobile Workers’ Public Re- 
view Board, composed of seven impartial mem- 
bers outside the union, protects the rights of 
individual union members. This pamphlet eval- 
uates the work of the Board since its inception 
101957. 

27. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Requirements for electing Union 
Officers as prescribed in Title IV and Re- 
lated Provisions of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. Rev. ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 58. 


Labouring Classes 


28. BAUM, SAMUEL. The Labor Force of 
Rumania. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 33. 

*.. Deals with the characteristics and growth 
of the labour force of Rumania from 1930 to 
1958, with an evaluation of its prospective 
development to 1976.” 

29. CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. First 
Priority: the Welfare of People. Submission 
to the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Manpower and Employment, March 16, 
1961. Ottawa, 1961. Pp. 47. 


Appears on pages 1240-1274 of the Proceed- 
ings of the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Manpower and Employment. 

30. CONFERENCE ON EMPLOYMENT AND 
RETIREMENT OF OLDER WORKERS, REGINA, 
1961. Retirement Practices; Report... Re- 
gina [Saskatchewan Aged and Long-Term 
Illness Survey Committee} 1961. Pp. 81. 
(Conference held June 1-2, 1961. E. C. 
Leslie, chairman of Conference.) 
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31. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. The Length of 
Working Life of Males in Great Britain. 
London, HMSO, 1959. Pp. 24. 

Contains a table of working life of males 
in Great Britain for 1931 and for 1955, and 
explains the method of compiling the table. 

32. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
STATISTICS. 18TH, NEWport, R.I., 1961. Pp. 
261. 

Some of the topics discussed included the 
following: statistics needed in industrial rela- 
tions, productivity measurement, manpower 
Statistics, and labour statistics. 

33. NATIONAL POLICY CONFERENCE, HAM- 
ILTON, 1961. The Economy and_ Social 
Responsibility. National Policy Conference, 
United Steelworkers of America, April 
27-29, 1961, Hamilton, Ont. Toronto, United 
Steelworkers of America, 1961. 1 volume 
(various pagings). 

Prepared by the Research and Education 
Departments of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 


Contents: The Economy and Social Respon- 
sibility: a Challenge to Political Leadership, 
by Cleve Kidd. The State of the Economy, by 
Harry J. Waisglass. Report on Social Respon- 
sibility, by Gower Markle. Collective Bargain- 
ing Responsibility, Supplemented Unemploy- 
ment Benefits, Pensions, Group Insurance, and 
Health Benefits, by Ted Goldberg. 

34. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


Labor in India. Washington, 1956. Pp. 25. 


35. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor in Liberia. Washington, 1960. Pp. 22. 


36. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Summary of the Labor Situation in Hon- 
duras. Washington, U.S. International Co- 
operation Administration, Office of Labor 
Affairs, 1959. Pp. 25. 


37. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Rest Periods, Washup, Work Clothing, and 
Military Leave Provisions in Major Union 
Contracts. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 32. 


Unemployment 


38. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
iry. Handbook on Eestimating Unemploy- 
ment. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 76. 

This handbook “...is designed to provide 
background information on the development 
of unemployment estimating methodology and 
to provide a technique for the use of State 
employment security agencies, in_ estimating 
unemployment in major and small labor market 
areas, and for the State as a whole.” 


39. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
ry. Handbook on Sources of Data for 
Manpower Projections. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 80. 


“This handbook is designed to assist the 
State employment security agencies in the pre- 
paration of needed population and _ labor 
data coe’ 
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40. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Training 
of the Unemployed. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, First Session on 
S. 987 and §. 1991, Bills relating to the 
Training and Utilization of the Manpower 
Resources of the Nation, and for Other 
Purposes. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 309, 
96. (Hearings held between March 20 and 
June 7, 1961.) 

The U.S. Congressional Senate Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower held hearings 
on Bill S. 987, “A bill to authorize the retrain- 
ing of persons displaced from their jobs by 
automation or other technological developments, 
foreign competition, relocation of industry, 
shift in market demands, or other change in 
the structure of the economy”, and Bill S. 1991, 
“A bill relating to the occupational training, 
development, and use of the manpower re- 
sources of the Nation, and for other purposes.” 


Universities and Colleges 


41. SHEFFIELD, EDWARD FLETCHER. Sour- 
ces of University Support. Ottawa, Canadian 
Universities Foundation, 1961. Pp. 23. (Text 
in English and French.) 


42. VANDERKAMP, JOAN ROSEMARY (BUSH- 
NELL). Provincial Programmes of Aid to 
University Students, 1957-58 to 1960-61. 
Ottawa, Canadian Universities Foundation, 
1961. Pp. 27. (Text in English and French.) 


Wages and Hours 


43. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Re- 
view of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 
with Average Weekly Wages, 1945-60. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 47. 


44, PALMER, EpGAR ZAvirz, Ep. City and 
Regional Wage Comparisons, by Edgar Z. 
Palmer, Editor, David J. Thomas and 
Robert S. Polkinghorn. Lincoln, University 
of Nebraska, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1960. Pp. 108. 

Contains two studies: Intercity Differentials 
in Retail Trade; Average Compensation, Pro- 
ductivity, and Sales per Store, by David John 
Thomas. Regional and City-Size Wage Differen- 
tials for Selected Occupations, by Robert 
Stephen Polkinghorn. 


45. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Chronology: United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 1937-60. Basic Chronology (in- 
cluding Supplements 1-6) and Supplements 
7 and 8. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 29. 

“This chronology describes changes in wage 
rates and related wage practices in the steel- 
producing divisions of the United States Steel 
Corporation that have been negotiated with 
the United Steelworkers of American (AFL- 
CIO) from 1937 to 1960.” 
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46. WoRLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. Report 
on Salary Negotiations Machinery for 
Teachers. Washington, 1960. Pp. 92. (French 
version bears title, Systémes de négociation 
des traitements du personnel enseignant.) 

Provides information for 27 countries. “Spe- 
cial attention is given to (a) the existence of 
machinery of negotiation, (b) the parties in- 
volved in the process of negotiation, (c) the 
process of negotiation itself, (d) the methods of 
resolution if negotiation reaches an impasse, 
and (e) action following the negotiated agree- 
ment.” 


Miscellaneous 


47. DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
LIMITED. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. A Synop- 
sis of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Transportation, Volume 1. Toronto, 
1961. Pp. 8. 


48. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Mem- 
bers, Nonmembers, Ex-members, by Mar- 
garet K. Chandler and Philip Marden. 
Urbana, 1961. Pp. 14. 

Based on a survey of registered nurses in 
District 15, Illinois Nurses’ Association, to see 
why the nurses do or do not belong to the 
professional organization; what the organization 
means to them; how independent nurses are as 
professionals; and what their opinion is of the 
American Nurses’ Association and its programs. 


49. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SOCIETY. Fur- 
ther Papers on Government Pension Pro- 
posals; the Implications for Industry and 


Commerce of the National Insurance Bill, 
1959. London [1960?] Pp. 30. 


50. SEMINAR ON THE PROTECTION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE, WELLINGTON, N.Z., 1961. 
Seminar on the Protection of Human Rights 
in the Administration of Criminal Justice 
(1961) Wellington, New Zealand, 6 to 20 
February 1961. Organized by the United 
Nations in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand. New York, United 
Nations, 1961. Pp. 158. 


51. UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL, 1953-1961 (HAMMARSKJOLD). Inter- 
national Compensation for Fluctuations in 
Commodity Trade; Report by a Committee 
of Experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General. New York, Dept. of Economic and 
Social Affairs, United Nations, 1961. Pp. 96. 

$2. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining, 
by Philip Arnow. Washington, 1960. Pp. 37. 


Text of speech delivered at the spring meet- 
ing of the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, May 7, 1960. 

(Continued on page 1316) 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 14, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Atlantic : Prairie British 

—_ Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Caluxibia 
Pe Wa bOursHOrCGa..sccies slecies sce. cmies 6,538 613 1,812 2,386 1, 142 585 
INIT bccanoatiod GOOe FE ETC CCr ner 4,784 456 1,346 1,707 839 436 
VVG INN Oa errata or, neo is Sicralsrelarels icisais claves 1,754 157 466 679 303 149 
4 TOV CATS rec aisisicrelsisycisie Fei Gree iolw a 618 82 199 188 108 41 
BA SO TANG lant REDE CC rio GOPIOCIOR Eee 818 85 270 266 137 60 
DO AA OATS oe cas areas og siiys is ater 8 a4 3 2,976 251 831 1,116 504 274 
45-64 Vears et oe. eae. Fi eee. e 1,903 173 466 730 344 190 
Goryeats And OVEE. 5. ees cee- se ces 223 22 46 86 49 20 
1 Dap eNONENS | sho nide 6 ABROUS DOG HURON BOOS 6, 220 571 1,698 2,294 1,106 551 
WWI Ss Got OGRE Ee OE: Ei e Be 4,522 418 1,249 1,634 813 408 
IWORTen inset cicctrca toeiciecctve ss amleets 1,698 153 449 660 293 143 
FA GPICIIEUTE lt cysts oe cei ee Stare ho cise sy> 704 78 149 158 295 24 
Non-Agricultural.... ...Ssec a «+ <sheors 5,516 493 1,549 2,136 811 527 
PAI) Workers. . i. is 4. de oe ehee sacle ee 5, 085 468 1,426 1,976 746 469 
MGIE cf Mec eos ide sto: Deh orse so ckt ests 3,557 331 1,015 1,368 502 341 
WOMeD Rasen ys eens sc oa e acs 1,528 137 411 608 244 128 
Unemployeds: sis cer cae eons. sass ante ss 318 42 114 92 36 34 
IES « 2 Sess Gok PROS eR eee 262 38 97 73 26 28 
WVOMMOM ess le herds gat ss ere cas ss spelete exe 56 4 17 19 10 6 
Persons Not in the Labour Force........ 5,535 605 1,629 1,846 920 535 
ESTES secre OR 8 GEE OIE aE 1220 152 353 382 208 132 
WQITGN eters he macrersareee cocaine al’ te eteleds o's 4,308 453 1,276 1,464 712 403 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcse: DBS Labour Force Survey 








October September October 
1960 





1961 1961 

Total unemployed seers ectere eedeyotcre shalt ss sPetenetska tes ate teeetene ore ofoles cele eerie ctr 318 308 368 
On temporary layott upitar0" da yarns rast tet teloraistelclerleneisle isteresets 13 16 i 
Without workand)seekame work, = cect cies <tteters otaleiotels ¢.0' che letotatalelate tele 305 292 347 
Seeltins fulltime workmates cuit ettstel termite: letetetetelsyo:e7 cyeie shoe Javeiencisis 280 270 332 
Seeltinewmart-timerwOrkes. ce asst ciecion arsenate erste s oioxertatenet cola eterele 25 22 15 
Seeking under] arombla Perr reistate ore letetrei tetera tts ~ s/-1elajaicle ofetaet stares 95 88 120 
Seeking 1=-3 MON FAS. am .ereesossusrev le ahende elenete ales ato's/= 15 caelons MRermeanin ors 102 98 125 
Seeking 46 months... . .......a%ipipdcwiicte« emilee seeigaumas on euitels 47 43 53 
Scekin& more) than’ GenOMt las ini.ter< << etter sieveter tere ecco eiersiatoinres «acres 61 63 49 





TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


BG: 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Canada Males 
Total 
N.W.T. 
TGS ORM. & se rcreva ate oe 4,049 34,294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 91, 422 
19 4o Total ae ssa crtaieee 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26,638 12,292 154, 227 84, 531 
1955 Potalhes sae ee te 3, 067 22m hy. 57,563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
LO56 VIL otal cetera 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857@ 89,541 
LOS Te otal ee. <.ceee cect. re 5, 092 55,073 147, 097 Sil le 37,730 282,164 154, 226 
T958e otal, Sete tet eer 3,268 28,448 63, 853 15,756 135582 124,851 60, 630 
NGHGOy Dotails © crxtee aces tes ananerens 2,163 24,816 55,976 12, 848 11,125 106, 928 51,476 
ist 9 Months 1960........... 1,695 18,917 43, 784 11, 146 8,301 83, 843 42,567 
Ist 9 Months 1961........... 1,549 13,069 28, 804 6, 832 5,914 56, 168 25,631 


®) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


= 3a | 
<o iS g s A As| By 
I a a aa | wa 2 
Sy ers te - Bog 4 Sq ev 
a3 3.0 ies 2 BUS ae rs 
_—— =| Prag on S| Hs B3s 2 8 
ayn) eas Be é, Poo Rs ra a) 
O's = Ses oS © = ap o0 Set 2 = 
8) § Se | 82 S 2 He | gas) 2 B = 
Sole Pee | TEES) EL hee Suttle aad Socleettt Le ape lee 
=m S) HO | Of RD < ao eso } a 
1953 so tal eas a ol OL02T 6, 339 1,855 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 91,1338 
19054 otal ee tecarer 9, 983 6,775 1,938 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 18,011 578 84, 376 
1950 otal, 22s. 6. 8, 563 5,775 1,190 2,146 9, 588 7,036 514 } 15,117 7,687 371 57, 987 
1956 gota eee col OR330 9, 492 2,255 3, 823 | 13,800 7,500 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 91,039 
1957 Votal wean nee! ds 200ml Llons29 5, 254 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
IQDS* Totaiks 2% wecteee 8, 497 6,745 1,229 2,229 | 11,501 5,071 513 | 17,476 9,388 429 63, 078 
LO 59MM otal ok, wa aeons 7,784 5, 459 999 2,107 9,740 4,965 371 | 12,792 8,940 394 53, 551 
1st 9 Months 1960....} 6,578 4,888 1,062 1,781 6, 634 4,620 602 | 11,590 6,291 276 44, 322 
1st 9 Months 1961....] 5,983 3, 402 460 978 5,081 2,020 lez, 6, 654 3,110 47 27, 872 
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B—Labour Income 


B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nors: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
ee SE Se ee ee ee ee Se ee ee ee eel 1 ee eee ee 











Monthly Total Quarterly Totals® 
Trans- Finance 
Res and =f Sha! a Services Paper 
on Ate anu- torage onstruc-} Public includin ~ | Totals 
Mining | facturing and _ | Forestry |" tion | utilities | Trade evan ate (3) 
Communi- ment) wabour 
cation @) epee 
1956—Total....} 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....} 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 Pat 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....} 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....} 552 5,103 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 Wich 
1960—Total....} 551 5,200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960— 
September...| 46.9 442.0 LOSE a wee cel aoe feet aaeance| aowsiee ts |e SeRO eee Caer eee 1,620.7 
October...... 45.7 437.5 LOL T2) MUSE eo at cc el teace heen | peck she ce teense oan teres ence CEPR 1,599.8 
November...| 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 1,319.2 235.5 | 1,573.7 
December...| 44.3 422.6 Lad fr RAR co kchete [eed cle id fae Reese tact Pattee oa. ee oat eee oe 1,529.4 
1961— 
January...... 44.2 420.0 AOSD OHH & a taberaie aes [ete ava oie UE ed otek ee ie chord < ee tee at eee 1,494.3 
February 44.4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 1,327.4 235.7 | 1,502.3 
Marehivics 5 44.5 427.1 14220 OER hed aotlene ee kcal ck A oe eek dee a jen eee ,010.1 
Agri o..22 3% 43.2 431.5 LAB EA Wiel. AAS NRERS ole ocd som Ten Mare: o£ clots Tames i a et et oo Sen eee »036. 2 
May saree uc 45.7 443.1 151.1 62.4 356.0 84.6 679.2 1,382.0 242.3 | 1,592.7 
JUNGSee ees ck 46.2 458.1 16229) oe at eee abad oct ee ein ot ceca ods eee er pee ee , 659.2 
ARVN aebsopaoee 46.2 451.7 LGSSG | ck rat Setele ne ot ot ate lee ccie-ad: tek tee a oe LMG meetecin sacl Shame ee 1,651.5 
August*...... 46.3 460.0 160.2 75.4 438.4 87.6 690.2 1,392.7 248.1 | 1,667.7 
Septemberf..} 46.0 462.7 LOOT S See ot cote ok ot vce lmao see eenels, oat meemc nae een 1,687.9 





“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
@) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
t+ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees-at 
September 1961 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 2,927,461. Tables C-4 (every second month) and C-5 are based on reports froma somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom 
statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees 
as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-I—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949-100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 

Index Numbers (1949-100) @) Index Numbers (1949-100) 
———_____———_} Average |———-—________————__| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Weekly Wears Weekly Wages 


Employ- | Aggregate Employ- | Aggregate 





Wages an Wages and 
ment Payrolls aod a tarien ment Payrolls and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
AO ex, Brcsie evcianciete voce erere eee 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
TO56).. bce, tates sheet slevete ate ade 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
W957etics cones deees ce eae 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
958.088 ces cce cfeece sister cat 117.9 194.1 163.9 70. 43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
L959: ci hesepeeeil «teaver 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1960 
Septem bers. ...cesccccc. eae 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
October: {ise dees oe cle tee 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
November. « fect aers 4-247 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
December. ..c.ecsss ees ae 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 177.2 77.92 
1961 
JANUALY Seis ces shies cee seas 111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
Hebruary ......tecsces0s0ce: 111.0 202.5 181.1 77.80 104.6 193.5 182.5 80.24 
Marehisscccoworsererss ere 111.1 202.3 180.7 77.64 104.9 194.4 182.8 80.36 
BA oral Pee cts sais vatenatoeete lalerarerenttee 112.6 206.3 181.8 78.12 105.4 196.7 184.1 80.95 
BY gs RO ES 117.2 214.6 181.6 78.00 108. 4 201.8 183.6 80.72 
HANG Sap w. e ceaieror tare ietos ner 121.3 223.6 182.8 78.55 111.2 208.1 184.6 81.17 
uly Fi odes sihouaysayarth «eee 122.5 225.1 182.1 78.24 110.9 205.6 182.7 80.34 
PATI SUSU. crareier Rome iinaie keira 123.9 PROT 18252 78.27 113.1 209.8 182.9 80. 42 
September fis.cscccecciccccces 12302 220.0 183.3 78.73 112.7 211.0 184.6 81.15 














__ Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, Isundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 


*Revised. 
}Preliminary. 
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TABLE _C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


oo 
oo ooOoOoaoaoqows“= fee 











Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area Se SS ESS eee ei Gis SES. ws Des Se 

Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

Provinces $ $ § 
Newioundlandieees oo0 Ade A coco BERS. wn lo SEE 143.0 149.5 149.2 71.10 71.87 67.48 
Prince Edward Island. .i..........dcisccssescusuecee 147.0 145.0 148.7 56.11 56.18 53.06 
Netatscot a RO O0 ic) BE MG ocd. 8. Mace ss Dek 100.2 102. 4 98.9 64.17 64.44 62.43 
Nowe iBnunse thio he, wrdth Labs de bn L0G. on eh oBRh ok 112.4 111.9 109.2 62.32 62.59 62.44 
Criameune? 0... ck. OU AD A BOB. caden tcBe. ck 124.3 122.8 135.7 75.11 75.24 73.28 
BE oo een a) ee) eC Sie 122.4 120.6 121.4 81.84 81.64 78.93 
Manito ss deems cook «auth oleble s cles Gadatts << dack Bock 115.9 115.6 116.9 74.04 74.15 72.33 
Saskatchewan..........+.---+s..4- BAB ee ABR 132.5 1382.7 135.4 74.58 75.50 72.80 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories),........... 165.1 164.0 162.6 81.72 80.62 78.03 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 118.7 118.8 119.9 84.04 84.67 82.48 
Canad amend sek. ote allen cdesteGedek 123.6 122.5 123.1 78.26 78.24 75.94 

Urban Areas 

Stevolmise ores es EN Nato cite PA tere 6 aoacmee ae 143.7 144.3 144.0 58. 22 58.60 55.36 
Sylneyeeee eee aes Act siche oS Mews. dca fehl 81.8 88.3 90.2 76.37 76.53 74.44 
Halifaxceers certs os <i. ae Ae CAE AOE Be oe tes 123.4 123.2 116.9 66. 14 65.51 62.69 
MGnGEOn Sen ncer fee oo ee ees che edhe cde cB OR. A 109.0 108.9 102.5 60.66 61.10 59.35 
Saint John......... es 6a he dye. Oidto sin aon TB ote 108.5 107.1 107.9 62.71 61.37 63.06 
Chieoutimi—Jonguieressas We teehee. oe bs FE. 116.6 115.1 123.5 95.96 98.94 92.89 
Quebec. ee eG i Rae 119.5 119.0 114.2 67.36 66.52 64.08 
Sher Groo komen eect o ake Oe waste eo ca vids otedhe cm 109.8 105.1 104.2 64.91 65.50 63.30 
Sawin oane eee eee TAN Pe clccls o Sadihs «acco wdiobtl swe 108.8 108.1 112.7 86.59 87.01 83.04 
TT THEO OMERLV CTSM ele ou MIIAE bose dae di idithe oa sien tls MBs ole 116.6 toes 114.8 73.49 peed 70.68 
DD rmMOMd Will Sets ce coe. BO. os whew Shh w ovate s tee we 80.4 76.2 76.8 63.22 62.32 61.10 
IMO tren lee Meee ae tts ae ete oc Glos Settee ocheePcGheck 125.4 124.5 124.7 77.15 RAPA! 75.05 
Oi chy Poekill ty eet S.A 134.3 131.0 127.6 73.45 74.05 71.30 
KinpstonWecrmerttas. 1 « Oh AN. och odeidhles ss decd etles cd 123.2 123.6 116.2 77.67 76.69 73.33 
Peterborough 90.5 90.8 95.1 85.41 86.38 84.41 
Oshawa 158.7 115.2 126.9 92.81 91.61 86.94 
Toronto 134.5 132.4 130.9 82.51 82.36 79.54 
Hamilton 110.2 169.8 111.8 87.60 87.97 84.74 
St. Catharines 109.5 109.8 107.7 89.48 88.21 85.09 
Niagana vila listet poets AUS ool. Ba hdels codes Gatnton 108.5 103.7 114.7 77.39 79.49 74.59 
Bratton epee crs ete oh. eso clak Richa acts alehcts oS Send ake 82.2 83.2 78.2 13.12 73.94 70.38 
Gel py ene on os ed Aes dtels cade eeaumees 125.2 122.1 121.6 73.96 73.19 71.86 
(Galt Meee ete re ea oo aie, A MOMs cdesbaeeiak 108.0 106.8 118.8 70.73 70.68 69.00 
Kitehenerae eee, Gone se cms toils Soho c easements & 124.6 123.3 122.8 74.66 74.48 72.94 
SUC DuUpye reer aa ee oe co ole wdc Ritisla oa gee ee tte oe 149.1 149.8 148.9 92.63 92.90 89.04 
LATTES erat ee ae cite lien siolele las ies ou. aos nate els 93.4 94.0 95.6 71.38 70.33 68.44 
Tom Ort NPI conic AO oo alec Shae s code Sa thew 132.5 131.8 125.9 75.75 74.65 73.33 
Sapriicee ee eee eee MS Ee 5 ool ds Ree oc wae Soka 134.8 135.2 129.4 101.89 101.00 98.05 
WiInGdSOr reer eee Poe eiae onsale « Sodidde cc be cheek Late 73.4 68.1 75.3 87.11 86.52 84.00 
Saultistes Marien. cette col «Sad ode ocaete seta 148.8 146.9 145.1 103.51 99.04 99.07 
Pte Wailliam—=PtRea riur een. ccdes Sedidelec cas ot eeibleers 116.6 116.9 117.3 81.81 81.65 79.24 
Wilting 2aee fete ic ace ite coopers Sa ditcleciagcad neues wh 113.8 113.4 115.5 70.99 71.08 69.12 
TREp Tee O MPa Pa EAN ao ates alee « sisid coe Tete old 144.0 141.6 138.6 71.59 72.63 70.50 
Saskatoon wees. a. cee ee eclels ota dicte ce dale eee ae 145.4 149.2 148.3 69.52 70.01 67.76 
Edmonton 198.6 195.6 193.3 76.27 75.40 73.01 
Cal rary ee ese sot eee ee oe ca eteh bach hele oe 17787, 176.3 177.4 77.40 76.51 74.65 
Vancouver 116.1 115.5 116.0 83.46 84.26 81.59 
NIGCOTIE PUA ee EEE to ntevs Sods ke MRE 112.7 111.9 111.0 76.68 hiieee 74.45 





TABLE C-4—HOURS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: ‘‘Employment and Payrolls’’, D.B.S. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in “‘Employment and. Payrolls’’. 


eee eeeee===eaaaqaqooaoooooeeeeeeeooooelwTyeooeoTooerT=“o—o—s 








Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Aug July Aug. Aug July Aug 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

$ $ $ 
MAMI. 00 eae oe cn seinen odes esate +0 ge alnsgmbas 121.1 121.0 123.9 $4.93 94.28 92. 62 
Metall mining ie «sce « tetoreletels octe ic stelstels sieteretete fete mele 136.0 136.2 140.5 97.35 96.01 94.73 
ld. fe Ree cab. Tae dee totale Daeite steer sts 72.4 73.2 74 79.28 76.64 75.84 
Other metal... 2. Hct wakaleine eet ete ctetatatatate ters etety 195.3 195.0 201.6 103. 60 102.79 101.27 
Hels... «Fs. Ae taka ch otro bie ce doe reretey ars Miter crete. 85.1 84.7 88.9 96.72 97.19 93.92 
CGA eR on + Sateshitlosn chs. Meova crab anetonaa elie ataresier a 43.5 42.0 46.2 73.95 74.05 71.24 
Oil and natural gas........c0.eseereseseseeseess 264.6 268.4 272.9 112.82 Hara 110. 46 
INon=me tal jee Pes. Seus Seeeer © sbesid oetteale sciticentneretls 158.6 158.1 151.0 82.73 83.00 81.52 
Mamufacturimg. ...........0.2 0. ccc cece secs tees 112.9 119.9 111.7 80.37 80.34 77.62 
Wurable:goodsy, ....u« daca be oteaeiNdere « gal-tatels are 113.5 111.6 111.6 87.09 86.68 84.18 
Non-dtrable P00d8 9, .2.- aches tec ee ctaa ie aisle clelais orate 112.5 110.4 Lien? 74.69 74.96 72.12 
Food and beverages... ccc 0-200 coccdec ccs cuceenes 129.6 125.7 130.6 68.08 70.38 65.78 
Mest products). 6. ae demi dace set saeilesisratcie 140.6 140.0 140.8 80.60 80.61 ion 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 176.5 152.3 195.7 50.21 55.64 50.28 
Grainmill products... cchm terete aes asters a= 104.4 104.0 106.4 79.29 79.51 76.09 
Bread and other bakery products........--.+++.- 113.4 112.9 114.7 67.82 68.17 66.39 
Distilledtand malt liquors. .joseaeee cl « seletetets oc 103.4 101.3 105.6 99.05 100.14 92.46 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........2eseeseeees 80.2 81.5 78.3 84.16 82.88 80.63 
Rubber products.,..}.cleccuee « to oeteiate« te clases ay 99.9 99.6 101.9 85.15 82.63 80.24 
ISeAtHEN PIOGUCES..«. jeiactels tverel« shave stelle Neto 21m celal aieteiaye 89.3 87.8 85.3 55.77 54.04 53.36 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........-.-.+++- 96.1 95.1 93.0 53.27 52.00 51.09 
Textile products (except clothing).............-.+.- 79.5 77.8 76.9 64.89 63.49 62.57 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 73.1 70.8 67.8 62.68 59.21 58.43 
Woollen g@o0dSi. 4. eee + fer lexeteirels « getetereeiete 62.9 62.3 63.8 61.08 60.52 59.63 
Synthetic textiles and silk..............-.---+--- 85.1 84.0 83.5 70.51 70.34 69.02 
Clothing (textile and fur)iy) ce steer pide ee 92.4 88.5 91.9 51.57 50.15 49.55 
Men's Clothing... : badetck ees slaw eetatlc. geri era: 93.1 89.4 91.3 49.71 48.42 AT.77 
Women’s clothing, . asc ceki.. tetrapetdterets «caret tiers 102.8 96.6 100.5 53.91 52.05 51.46 
Kenit COOUB HIS. 5t ea ret bebe s scteretenatatrien: © aietelsteteterere: TO. 70.1 74.4 50.79 49.99 49.17 
Wood: products y...c <a certs «tote se teteterele + ceeteletdiety lar 105 Og Ee) 108.5 69.32 69.33 67.78 
Saw and planing mills seen). cr crested « qelete ieee 116.9 117.4 iG Sal 70.25 71.07 69.41 
MPN tures «0 2 5 bs ee as oo ao eter ate = gator ena 113.3 109.8 113.2 69.86 67.75 66.72 
Other Wood Products eases. teres eats « devant se 81.4 82.4 87.4 61.38 61.34 60.68 
Paper Produces. cc. his cats cme o cteteeneretetere« doteteamteterey 128.5 128.0 128.8 94.75 94.68 91.55 
Pulpand paper mills tie... onttrat te «aoe: 130.2 129.9 131.2 101.66 101.78 98.31 
Other paper products) sit s<.-t catteteo.s« ec dalat ower 124.3 123.5 123.1 Gin 77.18 74.58 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 123.9 123.7 123.5 87.70 87.67 84.54 
Iron andisteel products Act elem sleet see aetetee 105.4 105.2 105.5 92.96 92.39 89.18 
Acricultural implements: oc. scmg ects sere olive ole 62.5 64.2 63.5 90.74 91.75 84.42 
Fabricated and structural steel.............+00. 153.7 150.8 142.3 91.86 91.68 88.75 
Hardwarevand toolsttst.. . < qe ote aate.s «sidan store stores 100.9 99.7 99.3 rohit 81.86 79.42 
Heating and cooking appliances.........+-.s++.- 101.6 97.8 99.6 80.35 19.23 76.82 
Tron castings Us... b. Me teehc de a mve atte ci te cts cians nr: 90.8 90.6 89.5 89.49 88.34 84.84 
IMACHINGrys InGUSEIIAL. «ee... tisttettts fered encieomtt ile 116.6 116.5 wiles 88.24 88.02 85.89 
Primary ironmand steelants, .4.caccia. + sae ele meetin. 120.4 aging 121.2 109.50 106.49 103.14 
sheet metal products); +%... 1. sort ace ote as oc 109.7 108.4 112.9 90.68 92.37 90.79 
Wire and wire productsy 5... « sethantes «1+ ae ole lever aoe 112.0 112.2 114.4 93.71 94.68 89.27 
Transportation Equipments... 4. . ses. «ode «ee eee 104.1 97.6 96.6 90.87 90.94 88.63 
Aircratt and, parts... Sen «- «em Maratea aia streets ss 254.9 254.6 239.8 92.67 94.33 93.11 
Motor ivelicles\, ..4. .taeete sechs « stemertecre evclereter try. 91.9 68.1 ies 102.79 106.41 100.72 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 103.2 102.2 90.7 89.95 87.52 85.27 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 58.3 57.6 61.7 84.02 85.52 79.48 
Shipbuilding and repairing..)..esgha.-.a.c6 asec 130.5 128.9 119.4 82.44 81.49 83.30 
Non-ferrous metal products; ..1..-<.ce00 ces «2 estes 124.4 123.3 13208 93.89 93.10 90.04 
Alumina pro CuGts;..1c-crce sialic eterna tet 144.3 141.2 150.7 90.58 89.81 84.87 
Brassand copper productsy.... + .ce seme seers 104.8 103.4 102.6 90.74 88.98 85.79 
Smeltingand reHning, . ova. cee s ole estado ee 140.4 141.4 156.5 101.92 101.09 97.72 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..........-..-..++- 135.1 133.2 Neral 88.02 87.73 84.90 
Heavy electrical machinery..............ee2006- 100.7 101.5 105.2 94.59 95.20 92.14 
Telecommunication equipment...........+-+.+6- 235.5 226.4 211.5 86.14 86.20 84,24 
Non-metallic mineral products...........sses-ee0- 146.5 147.3 147.0 85. 87 84.74 81.41 
Clay products: <2 scutes weeae alee eer eres 92.9 94.9 92.0 76.98 76.73 74.01 
Glassiand elass products... ccm. screenees 157.8 159.3 153.6 82.10 78.93 76.76 
Products of petroleum and Coal............ssse+-0- 138.5 139.6 140.2 116.21 116.38 114532 
Petroleum refining and products..........+++++4+ 141.3 142.3 143.2 116.93 MU 17 115.13 
Chemical products. 0. ccc0+s cine ycvdarn sucess sssss 132.7 133.3 134.4 95.03 94.44 90.60 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 119.7 119.0 117.0 83.51 83.39 80.09 
Acids, alkalis and salts...............0e+eeeeeees 158.5 159.9 162.7 105.50 106.06 100.37 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..........-.. 142.5 138.9 132.1 ale 70.70 69.83 
Constraction. |. ..... 2. .252-5 18s as eby eae see 145.0 143.4 146.4 84.41 84.02 83.36 
Building and general engineering............+-+-++ 137.1 135.5 140.7 92.38 91.65 90.56 
Highways, bridges and streets...........-.+seee0s 158.2 156.5 155.9 72.85 72.95 72.68 
Electric and motor transportation..........+e+.+e. 138.0 136.2 133.9 84.00 82.90 80.78 
Service............ wife u'y'a (goat eth atta elecoranetrar se etre taess 160.9 157.1 151.0 54.91 54.96 52.32 
Hotels and restaurants...........0.seseeeeeeeeeces 140.4 140.4 140.6 41.57 41.78 40.73 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..........+.+++0- 125.1 125.6 115.9 48.13 48.24 46.15 
Industrial composite. .................. cece eee es 123.6 122.5 123.1 78.26 78. 24 75.94 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
SS ————————— EE EE 




















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry | oe Sie Sie 
Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
no. no. NOW $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IMEEM Erte ceten es tl Oe ices bie cis oahe hie anche 41.9 | 41.4) 41.5] 2.11 | 2.11 | 2.07 | 88.24] 87.55 | 85.90 
Metaiminmnpe & 0h Ae Me os deca ba 42.2| 41.3] 41.7| 2.19] 2.20| 2.15 | 92.34] 90.66] 89.76 
11s, eS SC Re ee eS ae 42.6] 41.1 | 42.5] 1.72] 1.70| 1.66 | 73.04 | 70.05] 70.41 
(rer metas Pek ae ree och vcd ho. 42.1] 41.3] 41.3] 2.36] 2.38| 2.35 | 99.55 | 98.40 | 97.16 
Tle! takes Pan Boe ee ee er 39.7] 41.0] 40.3] 1.98] 1.98] 1.93 | 78.67 | 81.27 | 78.03 
ne seek ba REE hee RD 39.1] 41.5] 40.2] 1.76] 1.74| 1.71 | 68.83 | 72.40 | 68.78 
Oiltancgnatubal gases cee eeisacs tee cee tes 40.6 40.1 40.6 2.38 2.36 2.29 | 94.61 | 94.67 93.16 
INGER CHEN LCA eee eeciey ERIE ice ey cect Sree 43.1 42.8 42.4 1.91 1.91 1.86 | 82.30 | 81.84 79.02 
Manuraceurin ce err 05 ee ed Sao 40.8 40.6 40.5 1.82 | 1.82 | 1.76 | 74.23 | 73.95 | 71.46 
DTA eiCOOUS Mees seo aso Te ee, odes atta 41.2 40.9 40.8 1.98 1.98 1.99 | 81.69 | 81.01 78.54 
iINonedurableioGdsh.. a. sone tees as eee. 40.6 40.4 40.3 1.67 1.68 1.62 | 67.66 | 67.73 65.30 
HO OGRANGEDOVELAGeS fet ccc deine cio ase oo Seca 39.8 41.1 40.2 1.55 1.57 1.50 | 61.76 | 64.50 60.29 
Meat mEOGucts. Metre arene oektdss ce daeccae 40.6 40.4 39.8 1.88 1.88 1.83 | 76.51 | 75.86 T2018 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 37.5 | 41.2 | 41.2] 1.19] 1.21 1.15 | 44.71 | 49.79 | 47.33 
Grainemillproductss...ee ree. toe weeds. 42.5 42.3 41.9 1.76 1.78 1.72 | 74.84 | 75.25 71.92 
Bread and other bakery products........... Al Oeleeseeon|) 41.8 |. 1.49.10 1549 1.46 | 62.03 | 638.08 | 60.98 
IDistited nqQuorsteee coe tee cao cs adds 40.2 39.6 39.2 2.05 2.06 1.96 | 82.45 | 81.55 76.78 
IMeIGICQUOUSEIeeeten nit > sicbhohi ce tkhn oda. 40.9 41.9 39.5 PHO 2.35 2.22 | 95.23 | 98.54 87.49 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 40.5 | 39.6] 41.1 1.96 1.95 1.84 | 79.37 | 77.29 | 75.38 
wo DELEDNOCUCES MEE ete vente cc den a attade 42.4 40.9 41.1 1.87 esto 1.81 | 79.29 | 76.39 74,45 
Meabliorproductses ere. satchel. 4.asn tee: 41.6 40.2 40.6 1,24 1.23 1.20 | 51.49 | 49.38 48.96 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 41.6 | 40.7} 40.6 1.19 1.18 1.16 | 49.38 | 47.91 47.09 
Otcherileather products ..0..500. dese encs eo AND | 30.2 40.9 1.35 1.34 1.31 || 56.19) 52.728 1) 63.35 
Textile products (except clothing). ........... 42.5 | 41.3 | 41.7] 1.38] 1.37 | 1.34 | 58.59 | 56.59 56.06 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........| 41.6 | 39.2] 396] 1.41] 1.40] 1.36 | 58.76 | 54.76] 53.73 
Wioollenfcoodsir a cant. on -aiicicisetcs sere cies 43.38} 42.7} 48.5] 1.29 1.28 | 1.26] 56.02 | 54.81] 54.70 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.4) 42.8] 42.7 | 1.45] 1.45} 1.44] 62.98 | 62.30 | 61.31 
Clothingn(Gextileraid tin) jesse tecmecte nes creel 39.38 | 37.9] 38.8} 1.19] 1.18] 1.15 | 46.71 | 44.89 | 44.56 
Menistelotiinpes wees ance sec acs alae ner 38.5 31.3 38.1 1.18 saul 1.15 | 45.30 | 43.67 43.97 
Womans (GW She, scoanunoaces coaGrAndenose 38.4] 36.7} 37.9] 1.28] 1.27] 1.21 | 49.09 | 46.59 |} 46.06 
[iGaile FOE ackis céntedne GRACO HB EGOn COE enor 41.8 40.8 41.3 1.10 110 1.07 | 46.03 | 44.95 44.19 
SWOOCEDFOMUCISHReEe a one cca aces ccae meee 41.5 41.4 41.2 1.60 1.60 1.57 | 66.37 | 66.27 64.71 
Saweanc pla nime anos vopsiresis. os srste cue iersiears 40.5 40.8 40.2 1.69 1.69 1.67 | 68.20 | 69.14 67.21 
TUM CULG meer mie irereierce ccat crorsie sicrecetasers) « 44,1 42.5 43.1 1.49 1.48 1.45 | 65.64 | 62.74 62.40 
OtiermwOOG prodUctses ces vericieleicic's sets) sate e 41.9 | 42.0 rae re ee 2 oe zn ae e re 
r Gh Siamic heen wee ORE o ORTEIOS DOIBERS Ab | 41.3 : ; 3 2. d ; 
ah ho toaee TINT TS Sree Ser Peletetetos: sont tte Pee 41.3 41.3 41.3 Zea 2.32 2.24 | 96.32 95. 88 92.25 
Other papersprocductsys.s.. 56s. an soca 41.9 41.6 41.2 eA 1.70 1.65 | 71.54 | 70.70 68 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... ae ae Hae = oe i ie 2, xe ef Ht a) es a 
sirongandisteel pioductsis:, 28as5- tee. dtaeseen 2 . ; , , ' ; f 
Perr adltaral Wh ienicake Wale, Bytince ) hocaeeragucts Bares) | skins BAO es ew Il PaKDLE | tSHerA DH Sie) io 32 
Fabricated and structural steel............. es oe ey rs : . Le f Hs es pa a eH 
hardwarerandstoolsime we. eres cce cesta 3 : : ; ; ; : 
Heating and cooking appliances.... ........ re oe re ee i ie we iy are zs e 
r FES RIVIN CES. ora spt aie ity OI PRE ET eT : : : : ; ; : 
Mens ic atiial Ae en te ee Alb | 41538 4b 1.98 1.98 16931782215)" SL, 98: fh a 
rine nyatnoneand Steeluenaqad.. c/o «ees ierres 41.4 40.3 39.7 2.05 2.55 2.50 1105.65 |102.80 o ; 
Sheebmmetal productsmeamns. ceiseeerrdet vest. ANEQEI2 AAS he 422 O07 e2ette}| 21s 2.07 86.76 | 89.24 ‘e 
Wire and wire products..............--.++- 41.9 AO On 409) I et 2.12 2.03 | 88.47 80. oy ae 
*Transportation equipment.................-.- he ne ae oe ye ae a " oe carl memes 
PATRCT ALG AUG DALUG: to mere crate ete isis/sie's = sick 40. A(). ae : ; : lee Ne ae 
IMotonnveliclesm mrs renee ate eres ee nan ANTS | OO. n | 4001 2.35 | 2.39 | 2.24 | 94.9 : 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ....... A4Q.3.| 38.8 | 39.7} 2.09] 2.08] 1.96 a 4 ay y af i 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... BOND aCe oaeooeG: | 20S lana 1.96 oy ae ae aa tae Re 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 39.5 | 39.1). 41.1 | 2.04.) 2.08 | 1.99 | 380 aw cherie: 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............0+0005 ATO ed0eb ul 40s breed ae 2515) 2091} 37.16 Bot eae 
ATIC MED LO CLUCKSEN: thee cinacee semi 43.2 41.9 42.3 1.89 1.90 1.80 | 81.49 aR oe ae 
Brass and copper products...............--- ‘RSet 6) AOL Gal) 220s |) 2-027) 2198 1sp..99 pupils as 
Sineltine ana retining, 22 ee ce acc ce «ter ik 40.1} 39.8] 40.1] 2.88] 2.38} 2.31 up e a ae 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. Ae e40 Si) A0ron le SS dog) |) lS a a ed 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.9 | 41.2] 40.6 | 2.07] 2.€8] 2.06 ae featea Way po 
Telecommunication equipment............ | 40.6) °40.8 | 40.7] 1.73) 1.73 1.69 : 
eet eee eee me ere sO B5ZE | ae st! 1.89") 1.91 | 1286 °75.65 | 75.41 |) 72 uv 
Wiicerridlicallonen cb. sg etiue cco} pape kes 44.4] 43.0] 41.9] 2.12) 2.11] 2.04 | 94.05 | 90.76 85.64 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40 On e40. 1) A0bOe) Led 1.80 at Be a | Ngee a 63 
*Non-metallic mineral products............... 43.3 | 42.9] 42.8] 1.88} 1.86 ° fees con Ret iae oa 
Glavenrocuctse tera ie on cer ot eon cen. 42.7 42.5 41,7 1.68 1.68 1.63 it : a igi 
Glass and glass products... ....... cus sen: 40.6 | 89.8} 40.7] 1.91 | 1.86 ake meee! Vane: oa sees 
Products of petroleum and coal............... Aa 41.3 | 39.95] 2.56 |) 2.57 . 32/95 | 82.92 | 79.58 
@hemicaleproaucis ss. scae: aad. cnr. acer ote 40.6 40.8 40.2 2.04 2.03 ie eau ae » oh 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.8] 39.8] 389.7] 1.56] 1.54 aor lita ay | an enitoa od 
AGIOS: alkalis and Salts ycm) asd 08 - cee ores: 40. 40.9 | 39.7 | 2.36 Be sage Weaae 0. Pet ae ReB0. 87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 41.3} 41.1] 41.5] 1.50] 1. : ir es lcaberihaw ge 
Constructions: «dean vines te eee OE 42.7 | 42.4] 42.9 ore aa, a: ert Weatas a 
Building and general engineering.............. ee ee are ae ae i'e4 | 70.80 | 70.41 | 71.72 
Highways, bridges and streets.....,......... ae je ae pales fee: tiga 30 \eeicon. lcedcas 
Electric and motor transportation...........- rede ger iaerae yaa | 1.04 | 1.02 | 40.64 | 40.58 |. 40.09 
CEVICCH Tn ric ees ene Sova teaie a a iieiartens A Hee 1. Oe Hola ee he Goee eg! sell gear | 30. 16 
HoteWand restaurants ienaie. dee aise deiersista nies 39.2 : 39. 1 Oe deqiead -1l00.le40c73°] 400741 230.29 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........- 39.41 39.7 1 39.3 , ; : 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Period 





Monthly Average 1955 
Monthly Average 1956 
Monthly Average 1957 
Monthly Average 1958 
Monthly Average 1959 


Last Pay Period in: 
1960 September 
October 


Ce a ee 


Ce eC CeCe 


os ele bie 6.0 6018 oe us 0 elo © we ares @e is ee 9 a) 8 


Pe eC re ee 


ee ee ee Ce cd 


ewe meee ee ete reese sere ree ere reese e 


Pern SCC CnC CC a 


wee eee eee ero errr tse ees eerereeeees 


Pr 


ee a ee 


sewer e rece ere eer ees cese es eee eresenes 


sale e be a alee © 0 8 0 (eee ec e)6 « os ei pre 6 0 6 eee 6 6 0 es 


i 


Hours 
Worked 
Per week 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages 


ee a 
SSS EEE 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Wages (1949-100) 


Current 
Dollars 


1949 
Dollars 


— pt fresh fet pat pet pt 
eihice) ices hin canon 
=I lor) 

oO e 


frm eh fet fet et et et pt 
CUROLerGnclnUmNOm Dare © 
co 
nse 





Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 


* Revised. 


wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price r 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. page ii. 


+ Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on two statistical reports of the National Employment 


Date Nearest: 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Period 


ecer reer ere eeee 


ee cr) 


ee ore ree sr eens 


Cee reer ees eeene 


ee er) 


fee recto ne reese 


ee ce i) 


cee eee ee eo ee eae 


weer ee esoeceoere 


“) Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


1306 


Male 


26, 895 
27,634 
13,327 
11,579 
15,201 


15, 932 


Female 


14,969 
16, 442 
11, 209 

9,752 
12, 674 


10,799 


7,996 

8,377 
9,513 
11,387 
13, 802 
17, 208 
16, 445 
14,732 
17, 850 
17,066 
14,979 
15,930 





Unfilled Vacancies 


Total 


41,864 
44,076 
24,536 
21,331 
27,875 


26,781 


33, 360 





Service. These reports serve different operational purposes and, therefore, the data are 
not necessarily identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Registrations for Employment 


Male 


194,478 
171,326 
326, 568 
329, 050 
365,031 


393, 856 


570, 789 
668, 766 
691,351 
683,034 
594, 904 
418, 218 
268, 284 
246, 016 
216,245 
216,358 
249, 228 
329,328 


Female 


73, 852 
74,709 
107,176 
126,341 
137, 855 


144, 123 


163, 893 
185, 972 
186,991 
180, 982 
172, 884 
151,611 
125, 447 
117,993 
104,695 
101,260 
107,697 
125,001 


Total 


268,330 
246,035 
433,744 
455,391 
502, 886 


537,979 


734, 682 
854, 738 
878, 342 
864, 016 
767,788 
569, 829 
393,731 
364, 009 
320,940 
317,618 
356, 925 
454, 329 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 


31, 1961 (1) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Change from 





Industry Male Female Total Sept. 29 Oct. 31 
1961 1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 479 101 580 —1,923 + 186 
LOVESLEY Mera Sore. bics ciceseaece ats osu betstea gee 715 6 721 — 488 — 331 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 304 30 304 + 23 — 125 
Me Gal Mir iri eet Pe © oobi g ere cite octane cttmertteoters ates 181 10 191 + 14 — 84 
Helse es ss piers ti esd apc alareccto oie tropa ole leg me savin: ape 63 11 74 — 2 — 66 
None Meta LAND inti o755.5 08. eevee cters aie e cfennsucvanehek hetever re = 15 2 17 2 - 8 
QuarmyineyClay-and Sand Pits..4.5.... eee. on. 23 0 23 a 9 + 19 
IETOSPCCULN ReMi cere cicbis atte his cfarets-c Shee os es 22 i 29 op 4 + 14 
Ma TUF ACTED Sie ie. vlc ccicdew tlle « oct ce hee es 25978 2,425 5,403 —1,315 +1, 552 
Hoods:and B6Veraves.... oo. cca vedios ccshae seca 253 339 592 — 665 + 176 
Tobacco and’ Tobacco Products...............+.«. 149 43 192 + 176 + 180 
EVID Der TOUUCUS acc cieeordebtenics so race reese at 11 17 28 a 1 - 8 
WeatlWen RrOCUCtS icc. ito deo ss kates Home otek de 79 140 219 — 65 + 68 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 87 143 230 - 2 + 114 
Ploshined(textilo;anG: tur) «..c08 5 decteaeiee cle cues 140 948 1,088 — 276 + 386 
Woodgbrodnetsa.c.1es dee anc. nateo Stee ales: 256 80 336 — 109 + 73 
PADERUELOGUCES 6c. cinlen cee tes a aes mete io steer ane 107 36 143 — 77 — 168 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 123 109 232 — 40 + 86 
Tronsand Steel ProductsA: «ccc sade othe selec acts 551 92 643 — 143 + 169 
Mransportahion BiG UipMMeNtycs..cee 4+ «dete nite ae ds 496 57 553 — 29 + 226 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................-005: 93 40 133 — 37 — 10 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 254 127 381 — 26 + 128 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................:. 61 19 80 —- 14 + 18 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 28 9 37 0 + 21 
Chena caleroducts. cc citer tts sae A. stheteee le oaks 157 121 278 + 33 + 32 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 133 105 238 — 40 + 61 
COTS CRUCTIOINS oe ne che oe seinieucctie tid ars oie feteterewlnttc 1,468 61 1,529 — 118 + 219 
Generali Conuraccors: 4. «sevens «<6 ts 2 Henle a os he 824 42 866 — 128 + 125 
Speciale trade Contractorssc: «n<5 4+ sees as oles ae 644 19 663 + 10 + 94 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 401 192 593 — 158 0 
PRAMS POA CLOM Sy yaeciee sete letre oe. e saya: at eraoeveoheisice wiv 269 63 332 — 127 + 24 
LOLA TO MPO Hiern sable teietae so c.quece tie oreate os Sucids 15 if 22 — 18 ~ 6 
Communica trons eee eee ee ee ee 117 122 239 - 8 — 18 
Public Utility Operation........................... 82 16 98 _ 7 + 20 
WR no no OO COCO ROR ERT R Once tcc ae ana 2,091 2,995 5,386 — 116 +1, 419 
[Wino Lesa lerie ern hones eras cicieis glee nceusl sim orsxe.d wiermives eiwcaceic 701 376 Ve Wyre — 176 171 
HFe evi lemmemtere eee t-pererere ene feei ie yavare: Sed chy «Care ancveteie sbadeeterers 1,690 2,619 4,309 + 60 +1, 248 
Finance, Insurance and Real Hstate............... 662 468 1,130 — 458 + 279 
Ga OS... asta aaucod Os One RO CO COU DCN ee CDOT ac a. cee 3,509 8,510 12,019 — 40 +1,543 
Community or Public Service...................- 249 1,883 2.do2 — 369 234 
GowennnnentaseuviCe: vices selec ce ocr setter ete 5:01 67s 2,205 367 2,572 +1,561 — 621 
FRECrea TONISEGVICE. scicioc sald orie eerste inte sieve st 69 70 139 — 650 + 42 
IBUSINESSPOCLVICO ns decisis ein aceiereatas so sietelecis ove, 05 452 435 887 —- 4B + 90 
IPeSasioninl| (Seana Aange ands Gos Ane OURS EEC OORCESOS 534 Dyioo 6, 289 —1,169 +1, 698 
GRAND TOTALS, ccccaacitss tisisincelest inns 12,989 14,804 27,793 —4,195 +4,762 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1961() 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group ——————————— eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1,563 1,706 3,269 6,516 1,861 8,377 
Glerical Workersiao.cccuisel co eieciete eles Oe 1,022 2,790 3,812 14, 892 43 , 462 58,354 
Sales Workers?.vic. ce nales sce scnisiee selects 1,499 1,704 3,203 6,750 12,818 19,568 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 615 6,232 6, 847 28, 167 20,923 49,090 
SOAIMOM anes cae shee sie eee sols etele we sletelore!cbel| Stese ariel teie riche Meekevesere reve eeeiana\ licks alexcvevrcasttiede 1,052 2 1,054 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 500 80 580 3,541 204 3,745 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 4,766 1,526 6,292 107,866 13, 055 120,921 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tODACCO) es ae ek nee 63 10 73 1,110 425 1,535 
‘Textiles, clothing, 6tC.h ae... sc - oe 138 1,131 1,269 1,918 7,483 9,401 
Lumber and lumber products........ 806 2 808 8,615 93 8,708 
Pulp, paper (inel. printing)........... 45 Ps 47 975 398 1,373 
Leather and leather products........ 40 108 148 907 930 1,837 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 12 1 13 302 24 326 
Metalworking s..ess seca tiene 682 25 707 13, 623 598 14,221 
Pilectricals Shee. coe aimee rect 188 44 232 2,586 602 3,188 
Transportation equipment........... Bo | times anaes 6 460 28 488 
Minin on Ceri 7 tae doe sero scat OLY | See cee s 51 2 AO bl elena aeeene 2,475 
Wonstructiones.:.ana- chic mans cetera UGOG? | aebiccan eke 765 25,879 5 25, 884 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 493 16 509 19, 684 104 19,788 
Communications and public utility... LOM a dateyereus cies ort 75 684 3 687 
Trade and service...........eeseee: 201 145 346 4,251 1,474 5,725 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,007 29 1,036 17,817 673 18, 490 
Horemens:. tare evac ca dee teres eens 61 12 73 2,182 210 2,392 
ADprentiGGs!sjcc.0<'« vers fos tie ce cree eect: 133 1 134 4,398 5 4,403 
Unskilled Workers..........ccceceeseees 2,971 941 3,912 80, 444 15,372 95,816 
Hoodsand tobacco... ..4.. ase «scee ce: 195 289 484 2,743 3,935 6,678 
Lumber and lumber products........ 41 11 52 8,417 314 8,731 
Metalworking? . wads sete. Gets soe smite 47 22 69 5,072 389 5,461 
Construction... 0. doctors J ASS 8) Gee. Sacntonee 1, 438 30, 209. Lilaeeres eee 39,259 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,250 619 1,869 24,953 10,734 35, 687 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 12,936 14,979 27,915 249, 228 107,697 $56, 925 


(@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT AT OCTOBER 31, 1961 
AND NOVEMBER 3, 1960 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Newfoundland............... 
Wormers Bro Kaos cls hotelorei ete store 
Grand Pals teste ne ae ohavdeete 
Sto VOT SHAE ccc oletanerstorortararetans 


Prince Edward Island........ 
CharlouvevOwnl..\~ des sacesrea ce 
MHUMINSLstd eae sa ocho aeicieurercats 


PATE MOISE foe, Ahlo's sis)e's dx a's! else's 
JSADVEY 3 tai 5 he nee oe SO eee 


NENUVILIG MTA cho tlecie aloes af 
NMETV ErNOO lems ys a atciele ah otefeleverere 
New Glas oO ws «os -fuce1 store otersrere 
MSDTIN GE TLRs eecee tencrssbiaral aibata's 
PSV UNOVs oe a whe s ieiestere ears rele 


ABEID WC Yar, Sanaic, coe SOOO BEADLE 


New Brunswick.............. 
PS AUMUTS thrrrretetethis. plerevenetelsleteretare 
Camp belltonitees.< jae starers'eh«: «1070 
Edmundston.............-+.- 


Bucking hana. .sech et fevers. ¢ 
(CAUSA DS CAI cctc.cis5 6 + +212) «anime 
Chandler. .......:2.+-+0000-- 


Hain lian Seeeete el. leetaeiets es 


Lachute. beh Voeeesegeres ese os 


Magog.. Meee et eestrncetes ens 


Matane........000s.eeeeeeees 
IM Gran tiem amet tierce «crclere te cree 
MontqIcauriersnre cis. aece cs 
Mont ina giver cits) ferdeisisie es 
BON ETOAL oe sec secie sos sistas 


RUIMROUBKEER ee recreate as, s oe oie 
Riviére du Loup............- 
elena “SS ROAR OO LISD CERT 
OUY DME nee tes ne 
ae Cocina des Monts....... 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 
Stombheresar seen. see sien 
Stellvacintheweeee sec. ns 
Staeanoererisme eee cients sau 


Sept-llesmmeeaseek cones sta 
SHAWINIGAN ect eaicleite erie s!s| 0 
Sherbrookesqmae seis canes sistas 
Sorel cet eee we cee 
Mnetford Mines ceeds cscs 
Trois-Riviéres.............-: 
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Oct. 31 Nov. 3, 
19614) 19690 


of. |—elayres 7,534 
oalvetat. ter 1,673 
wie 439 860 
Hele BERNE 5, 001 
Ae ie SS 1,288 
pike 674 745 
ee 429 543 
....{ 14,649 | 15,978 
ree 500 571 
stat 586 831 
torah: ie Geode 4,628 
ne 222 208 
Beds 788 1,300 
ies 421 413 
See endeTOS 1,838 
etek 647 878 
Scctdl ea aeors 3,085 
scion sam ph, 054: | AO. 
ey 87 1,104 
ae 841 1,122 
....{ 11,028 | 13,341 
Ave 858 1,196 
ea 737 1817 
ai 641 579 
ey Sa, ols 1,321 
A 349 426 
chee (pny 649 3,108 
ens 858 923 
ee ee 2,700 
ie 921 8 

ee 240 365 
sgh 443 578 
....{ 107,754 | 115,628 
auch | ae4lS 1,097 
ve 387 383 
aes 436 377 
oe 750 746 
ae 568 710 
ae 790 788 
vise 780 249 
ye toed 1,623 
nis 56 324 
he ae 777 668 
Pas lowell 17200 1,454 
eS 297 434 
et. 339 217 
ose 450 316 
Soe 14407 1,607 
en ere 2/081 2,421 
Sea em 2:06 2,568 
ee UBEE 1085 1,828 
a 488 550 
tke 621 499 
ce: 707 512 
Eel. L608 2,307 
rae 577 748 
ae 331 Bil 
e. 352 420 
ce 786 488 
ae 447 504 
eae 462 411 
ae 905 626 
Tl] 44,537 | 49,002 
Licoal 650 403 
ae 642 386 
ca Meese 8,434 
| et Sib 1,484 
Seo 1,412 
927 720 
tet 1,645 1,766 
= 540 572 
ye 589 745 
A ee 3 1,635 
i ee 2) 1,537 
Oa, Se iat 

mae) Derenag 1,382 
ee Peetap 1,030 
er eB 08T 2) 459 
PEG OE 4,071 
ee ce ei 1,601 
re 882 936 


DECEMBER 1961 


Office 


age rel d.) 


Val Or ee easton tacrate state as 
Valleyfield SO HEISOS HCPL ARDD butane ae 
IVA CCOTIS Var ers erpeletc sist ota tel ats’ stertere 
Ville:Sti.Georees: te sde se title vteets 


Ontario... 
Arnprior. 
Barrie. Se 


eee ee ee eee eee ese eeessees 


Bracebridge Fee coturebotateletalshate! statceterets 
Brampton caesar a+ scare 
Brantford, ... 022. ...ee eee eee ees 


Cobourg. 


Ce ee 


Tolling woodic-..0 bec! tasidde totter 


Cornwall 


see en reece resesreeseeseee 


IOC PH ANCES aoe cite etetetctsiatct eotaterctors 


Fort Willi 


Gananoque 


MTD. . o the cit bp 6 v1e:6\a laces 


Goderich, cnc cc celetalviateloheronatchotersl 


Guelph. . 


ee ee ee 


FVegrannl GOnl epee erates oialere rote. go: aterresioys| sree 
Hawkesbury...........+ssssee005 
Kapuskasing see tt civiellsts nates te 


Kenora. . 
Kingston 
Kirkland 


London.. 


Midland. 
Napanee. 


ee eC 


eer ee reereereeseessoseseas 


oa Ore fee cars estes teiaiens 


were cesereeercesereeeseses 
eer cecresesr eres erseeeoreere 


eer e rere er eso eee oseoseorere 


see ee reer sero se eeeserrres 


seer ceeesesrse reser ereoseess 


IN@wimiar Keb. en daw sete eteiete eerste st 
INT EG ay MMIEY Gane god nsebouda[n 6 
INorthy Bayiteecee seeeine. eee 


Oakville. 


Ottawa.. 


Owen Sound 


een eerecnesteceseesevrsees 


Pee e cue 6 eS 1s 6 0 Ue e Oe 0 ee wee 


bocce scccwecereseeoeseees 


Parry SOUnG anaes osteitis 
PemMprokeremoccoe doer cesses oels 


Perth.... 


Picton... 


Renfrew. 


Sarnia... 


Simcoe. . 


ence ecece ross eoeeeeeesese 


Sie 6 Sin! 6ie 6s Ge ee) 6 66 a8 8 E10 e600 


eescerecceceesns en ee es oes 


wie (ole Sid aheue wah 6 6) kiste 6 Lee) .e/ei ee 


Cee e crc ceererereeseeeeres 


Sioux Wookoubins ect eee stints 
Smiths Wallaeewes careless octerls 


Stratford 
Sturgeon 
Sudbury. 


Fallsiqe cree sie wae sees 


woe esc eeccesesreeeesesere 


TillsonOuresaecees fe ese e 


Timmins 


eee erorerecerererereereeres 


sits) a)6) © aiale,elels 96 © 6"e).0) ela 0) + .6\.6)0 


iWealcerbcncemsemier: mereriterstereysracts 


Wallaceburg 


Welland. 
Windsor. 


Brandon. 
Dauphin. 
Flin Flon 


eect ee ec eee er eeeneseeeoes 


ae © 0 06 4 a2 60 6 0,6 8 0 0.6.0 .0:10 6 8.9 


cle ob. 0 eles isle /6.¢ 6) s)6 e806 0 0/8 6.6 


siiei ©! £6) elaveleia 6:66 eleljee)© 00) 0p ele 


ocr ecererrcreeeeeeseceeees 


a) 6.0 6.0 60 68 6 60.0 0 0 0 0 86 0 9 0.6 6 


slle:s) wie else) 6 6.6 ole elsueue) siare sce Aue 


Portage la Prairie.....).2....+06:- 


The Pas. 


wees cevrereesersseeeeeses 


64.0<6:s 0.816.6.0 —.@ 9166/0 6 6.018 6 810 2 e 











15,858 
1,189 
690 
182 
581 
299 
12,917 


Nov. 3, 
1960 


1,420 
1,640 
1,530 
1,245 


148, 423 


TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT AT OCTOBER 31, 1961 
AND NOVEMBER 3, 1960—Concluded 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Oct. 31, | Nov. 3, 
eae 19610)’ | ~ 1960 ae 


Oct. 31, 
19610) 


a a ee, 





Saskatchewan..............eeeee: 10, 760 9,676 | British Columbia—(Conc’d) 
IFISCG VAT ete aw om Geese ei 279 Ppa G@ranbroo kee ee ancients enero 
ibloydmmstery. ecnrrcer. cra 231 224 Wawson: Creek Ter ck ase tet essei: 
MOOSE: EL Warbreie ens eaede erenaietes -anscusuegereiess 850 933 ND) CANN? sR lebe vate «chess foyauscepeusiecerelese yess 
North Battleford et ena. ciesiieienr 495 583 Kam 1 OOPS eer lect > destin te crs 
Prince Allbentascccmosse ce och 1,153 1,095 elo wire Sati ote s biases cic tee 
FUG RTE Pate aes tetele o's eke popes sas ss. eus oyerereus 3,051 2,704 POULIN At ete ste etre enero 
Saskatoonmeeccs ccictenciistoreinisie onus 2,523 2,310 Missi oniG ity. ict tercracirises eaten 
Swift Current 450 390 ING Way2 900001, 4 TIA OG See 30> oe orn 
Wey bur anne 26 scare ore tassceysyajeiotegermiessi>- 272, 199 Nelson... PRREE <i atecsuyss.sspaearelor cus 
BY OF tom Peepers rais a lotens, ses sousscueuepeteLalsasic 1, 456 1,011 New Westminster................ 
enti etonmeer.. 2c ae ob avicieieeunenae 
Alberta: Peete. isnot 19,997 22,004 Port-Albennwah. ce isc es 
Sei TMM OLS a crests eels cieiee eaesereetsls 205 374 Prince: George ae eerste 
Calodryrme becom cme eee ois ais, = 6,992 8,271 Prince Ruperty. s.-kiiaetes clever 
Drumheller. ee ch syecrcversetogedts costs 253 228 Princetont@e nasck eerie 
CMT ONCOMM EY clon ohesoiotetinesees rec 8,149 9,296 Quesnel? CReePs. 2 ecco nc eee. 
Idolos e as ac macro ce oO ee 384 497 Frail <5 2 ees. Goes a Ae os torsins 
Grande?Prairiev..cackeieroes. 650 548 Wan COU Chiu ss ccbiccutt eietncesisceace 
Leth bride secs. seticste aries, a5: 1, 440 1,421 Vernon, 1. eat at 2 <,<ciise ine ober 
Medicine wel a tiaiteteicniters tie mitre eles 1,022 897 Wictoria: Bee wie 2 st ences 
Red Deanery, one esa eae s.s,. 902 832 Wihitehorse’ ae. see tacisbe me ceisc 
British Columbia................. 47,859 56,473. || CANA DA POReRE 5 hacjeechiteasssan 
@hilliwaekteree seckicenteescisie uss 1,250 1,326 (Mialles\... S2Bgbe aeiexs Gat avec oe teeaoiee cae 
C@otntenayity secs <b etaniepnradns 638 905 Hemales Seah. oh. bosauttiteecetese 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 


* Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of Sydney. 


356,925 
249, 228 
107, 697 


405,739 
281,484 
124,255 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario 


Female Region Region Region 


Prairie 
Region 


Year Total Male 
bb re aor MOC Mee 1,046,979 | 748, 464 
LOB TN. «canto Be so iths e's Gas 877,704 | 586,780 
AGUS ie. tckeel eke Ree wie 840,129 | 548,663 
ROD ais cates Geri Serine as 986,073 | 661,872 
BOBO iin ovajache PE etait! thie aiarsra 958,300 | 641,872 
1960 (10 months)............. 795,184 | 530,001 
1961, (10 months)... 4.2005. 924,844 | 617,218 


298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 
290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 
291, 466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 
324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 
316,428 86,848 | 252,019 | 302,048 
265, 183 70,746 | 207,544 | 249,224 
307, 626 77,322 | 245,834 | 309,651 


210, 189 
185, 962 
181,772 
211,951 
198, 474 
165,388 
175, 664 


136, 400 
107,918 
116, 474 
127,812 
118,911 
102,282 
116,373 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Estimated 
. bates: ; ce of 
rovince umber o 4 enefit 
Beneficiaries Neos ee Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 
News ound lan dher sivas cots cietetete oie sie bles SRM a cielc bce icc «hae tt SoD 
Prince Edward Island 0.6 "3499 “0. 838 
OVA USCOIE dhe HS) vies digi ok co Male RES ORe feds an WERE ed sided C8 9.5 38,145 889, 849 
New Brunswick 6.0 24,083 509,759 
Quebec Merete sre otabcterete: ois: iste!) Stetele: afe. cf: Sfevats| SUGNCl otis o sEaees -ofelete Bh «- sisieets <itevare ae 51.9 207, 632 4,764,191 
MORRO wot retaly © wine «fs oghatale ahs amid on hay clea @ aiach-<fFUGFs «wie afore Patals ele 62.5 250, 193 5, 845, 200 
Manito Dalene eRe ce of Gates ait Seve ss aC Sa Te Be. Men RO.» aaah lore ae 6.8 27,017 602,352 
SaskaGChowanees tes secs «tetas Sele v's SMG NS osteo, a elee date ciate 4.3 17,244 374,793 
Ni, ee ae po celend, Wiley ee tile eee Riel ane Wii doe TA 28,550 674,941 
BritushiC oli bin wav... tei eke. se eNw oath dd otis dade same. Ae 20.8 83,349 2,053,795 
Motals Canada, Seppentpers | GOL ommend. eee aici Wane 692, 684 16,082,313 
Total CGanadasAugust 196i esses nsec ce oe ele 186.0 820, 925 18, 865, 698 
Total, Canada, September 1960. ............200000+.0. 222.7 935,396 21,186, 260 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1961 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 

Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. D.B.S. 





Number of weeks on claim September 

ee ee oe A alec ee 

Ee e = Lu x ota 

Toss 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal Glaienanta 
Canada aan ciietrnees oon 229,197 | 83,875 | 24,653 | 31,972 | 21,872 | 16,023 | 12,021 | 38,781 25.8 279,531 
IMalesaess....c6s ater 153,887 | 62,774 | 17,252 | 21,073 | 13,021 9,089 6,911 | 23,767 26.5 186, 162 
emalensccune cua cn se 75,310 | 21,101 7,401 | 10,899 8, 851 6,934 5,110 | 15,014 24.4 93, 369 
Newfoundland........... 4,583 1,148 449 755 507 307 252 1,165 60.1 5,244 
1 CAC Aer aa ae a8 3,599 943 355 619 390 214 180 898 62.1 4,112 
Memaletas.ct seb 984 205 94 136 117 93 72 267 52.8 1,132 
Prince Edward Island.... 641 135 76 89 107 64 45 125 57.9 785 
BUG cis he cere. create sets 391 87 46 58 74 35 29 62 65.0 482 
emaleueceeec seater 250 48 30 ol 3a 29 16 63 46.8 303 
Nova scotia ene siecess one 10,966 3,033 1,379 1,625 1,041 795 606 2,487 32.6 12,417 
Miglemcnreceneiecie eis. ce 8,451 2,011 1,114 1,274 768 551 453 1,920 32.6 9,632 
IM GINAIO. cree c Cote 2,515 662 265 351 273 244 153 567 32.8 2,785 
New Brunswick.......... 7,015 2, 287 812 1,032 771 571 424 1,618 47.4 9,122 
Males ..d.jstcc chosteesten 5,194 1,701 594 695 498 341 249 1,116 49.8 6,767 
Hemale::...%. ane 2,321 586 218 Opie 273 230 175 502 42.1 2,355 
Que Deane eiterarclersie oe ass 67,696 | 22,976 1.004 9,525 7,025 5,343 4,020 | 11,453 27.0 84.717 
Mle weet ence. 45,481 | 17,038 5,428 6, 469 4,179 3,036 2,314 7,017 2057 56,271 
Hemaleen oases 22,215 5,938 1,926 3,056 2,846 2,307 1,706 4,436 Zoro 28, 446 
@Ontarioua seo ee see 85,990 | 36,030 8,563 | 11,518 7,413 5,214 3,898 | 13,354 19.7 105, 656 
IMialew orem er tree's 58,071 | 27,742 5,789 7,486 4,362 2,825 2,129 7,738 19.4 68, 643 
Hemaler ser cee. 27,919 8,288 2,774 4,032 3,051 2,389 1,769 5,616 20.2 37,013 
Manitobadenensocanccoeees 8,755 2,605 1,027 1,249 1,636 776 567 1,495 aoe 8, 837 
Malet eee Soran ce: 5, 562 1,785 649 760 592 432 330 1,014 24.7 5,148 
Hemalercsac: wocseees 3,193 820 378 489 444 344 237 481 21.0 3,689 
Saskatchewan........... 5, 806 1,747 669 928 650 456 351 1,005 40.4 4,707 
Male sere erence ns 3,376 1,159 407 536 335 220 189 523 43.2 2,466 
Hemplernenan -meccn< 2,430 588 262 392 315 229 162 482 36.5 2,241 
(Albertaaccmatcirectecetee. 10, 442 3,664 1,012 1,593 1,021 779 656 1,717 27.6 13,178 
Midler cinistcite iste oierns 6,078 2,387 583 850 509 417 362 970 30.6 8,146 
Hemalesnascecn-ceres 4,364 1,277 429 743 512 362 294 747 23.5 5,032 
British Columbia........ 26,803 | 10,250 3,312 3,658 2,301 1,718 1,202 4,362 24.0 34, 868 
IMalestee once 17, 684 7,561 2,287 2,326 1,314 1,011 676 2,509 24.9 24,495 
MGM Ale veces miateres s1s/ehe 9,119 2,689 1,025 1,332 987 707 526 1, 853 22.3 10,373 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





ooo SSS SS 00 (600 ee 





: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
Claims filed at Local Offices tind of Month 
Province Total | Butitled. |v yor4 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed appa sd Pending 
off Benefit Benekley 

INewioundlaniene oer ce vieretcietne cited 1,702 1,127 575 1,695 1,037 658 487 
Prince Edward Island............. 238 142 96 234 159 75 56 
Noval scotia nsec ce cstiseect ct: 4,866 2,663 2,203 5, 622 4,461 1,161 1,129 
New Brunswickaeasctittee ti cers 3, 434 1,997 1,437 3,188 2,245 943 995 
Quebe Cee ante ket cetge ite oer 32,647 19, 102 13,545 31,378 22,534 8,844 9,876 
Ontariov ca ccrtas seca elecmebe cies ernsionste 50,571 27,411 23,160 45 , 964 34,958 11,006 16,290 

Manitobas eet eet eee een 4,307 2,737 1,570 4,365 3,025 1,340 ii 
Saskatchewan: «smc cc cuienctiin t 2,912 1,933 979 2,768 1, 866 902 744 
ATBer tame force ba bine tran: 5, 736 3,476 2,260 5, (25 4,020 1,705 1,384 
British Coliumbisi..ceeeeeree nee 15,567 9, 248 6,319 15,056 10,393 4,663 4,420 


— | — ef Lf 


Total, Canada, September 1961} 121,980 69, 836 52,144 115,995 84, 698 31,297 36, 154 
Total, Canada, August 1961...) 121,174 67,959 53,215 125,729 94,538 31,191 30, 169 
Total, Canada, September 1960} 140,328 79,173 61,155 143, 276 109 , 220 34,056 34,414 





* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 37,640. 


+ In addition, 40,908 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,896 were special requests not granted and 1,448 
were appeals by claimants. There were 9,738 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 

19G61—Aurust Se. each oa als deitas ce ge Oa mete cine cote sarcpote naate weer cte ae 3,945,000 3,715,700 229, 300 
Gayle aioe a ae BR ierara cate arevena-arsrarato ial ove ene tailgee ton tevaallate ern ene Iona ate 3,971,000 3,715, 700 255,300 
PUNO T coco o wisceiesd Gccrecrs a bite g Gee ashe ate ener tare Ruapepatie sis otemie creteiotse ster 3,943,000 3,676, 100 266, 900 
May Eiders eave, 0. bah trate; )'0°s,che, Veto ery 0) ica Rte eee IRON EE Rees or meee onetevae ets 3,891,060 3,550,000 341,000 
April RiBoie's a sleltosie:dia ste Hee ate ae nite oh etoile hime <i Poe eae 4,126,000 3,412,900 713,100 
Marchit thas. « bck’ «6 os ah Aiea onan Oe ies Gee iniee: ate tera ere oe 4,210,000 3,372,000 838,000 
February vas chias acacaates x07 of pacttee oe oe etre: ak ee mnteds ss 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872, 800 
January oo .s.bcekh des ch. debe oilaaten aeiadte hear aah Salona: a 4,240,000 3,393, 100 846, 900 
4,251,000 3,496, 900 754, 100 

4,110,000 3,624, 800 485, 200 

4,002,000 3,671, 800 330, 200 

3,998,000 3,718,500 279, 500 

AUGUStom ies «retinas ole arose au ae tetera ny teeta ob cere alate oe 4,003 , 000 3,722, 800 280, 200 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 - 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
00000 EE Eee 


Health Recre- 


SESS : Tobacco 
Total Fac : P Transpor- and ation 
d Housing | Clothing tation Personal and Apne 1 
Care Reading aia 
NOD (—— Vea saris nts siscisvoabavetaly 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134 
PSS Voureeski esse 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 122° 110.1 
TO 5 OSV Gear Wee ois obec (cncteilere versiones VASP. 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
TOGO Sa CAT wart eiseresso.creieline cictotva 128.4 122.6 132.9 126 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960—November.............-. 129.1 123.5 Lone 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115 
WD ECEMDETE sraticie silos oye 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 ies 
1961—January.......esceecesee 129.2 124.4 133.2 LRG 141.1 155.0 146.3 11 
He DLLaAl Via maet arem ths she 128.9 124.0 NG pial TLS 141,1 154.6 146.7 une 
AVL AT. CLUAMEE Serco ye-cuscs.c siete 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
Jshjevaill | & As SOOO REACT 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
UVF oeietere las olstajeie'eioosevscoks 129.0 123% 2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
UNG See eee ch isc eee 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
CT he Same as occ eee 129.0 124.9 132.9 12.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
PATIS UST Soe ete cline es ovate 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September............... 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
Octoberse emer nies es ace 129.2 123 133.6 113.6 140.0 1ddc0 146.2 Wiese 
IN(@hIEA oetd, Banda neee 4 129.7 123.6 1BnG 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 UW ine? 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1961 








(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

House- |Commod- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold | ities 
October |September} October Operation; and 

1960 1961 1961 Services 
Sta JohnismiNiid.....00.ecsee 115.0 116.7 116.5 iin ial 114.4 110.5 111.3 132.8 
Le EAN Ee, atrid COC OCG oT 128.1 128.8 129.2 120.8 137.5 122.8 130.5 140.2 
SamtruOnnmmert coer. cr ects. > 130.0 130.8 130.8 125.4 141.2 120.9 124.5 144.1 
Montrealetce tes iis hs ye cee 129.1 129.5 130.4 130.5 146.8 107.9 120.2 139.8 
Ottawa ete hints cles sabe ers 130.2 131.2 132.1 127.5 149.5 118.3 123.3 142.1 
FPOTONUG? tere oretere eh eee: eisise ss, charms 132.1 132.3 132.5 125.3 152.4 117.5 125.9 141.3 
Winnipeg heres cer cceterc sce: 127.1 127.9 128.7 ey Ks 136.5 117.5 120.4 Isie 
Saskatoon-Regina............. 125.7 126.4 126.8 126.2 124.3 123.5 126.5 131.0 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 125.6 125.5 126.0 122.1 125.6 121.3 127.8 133.5 
VAN COUVED ate ie oi cutetes cis oss. 130.5 129.0 129.6 125.0 137.1 115.7 133.1 137.0 


a 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


() St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year ee nt Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Hetimated 
Working Time 

10S) cis a eg A CR rs 2 Re ee Re 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 0.11 
HCY ON @ PRR Si ks 8 Sey ie ts ih ORO aehn mcicscrtiee 242 249 91, 409 1, 634, 880 0.14 

1 eo 4 ee Ses oA GEE MOK Ab. o ieee omar ierOlens 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
SO AR i So er ae rh a Ina 203 218 100, 127 2, 286, 900 0.19 
281151 0)5 Sn We nt eS SR te cok 272 278 48, 812 747, 120 0.06 
*1960: Cotober Boar were Gustioncnaan eee 3 60 > an ee oo te 

OVETUDEE As cc iernntinren ee CEN: citer : , : 

December: ccc oor toes ae 12 29 1,891 30, 160 0.08 

*10 GLa ANUATY 2 oa .ctcsaisess emaeeeteiatete cette 6 21 2,346 28, 140 0.03 
HE brUsnVece weonme oes escrito amare 8 18 1,601 20, 320 0.02 
Marchi: ocmterrn cic acetate 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 

Aprils o:.. «ammeter Stree cae ae 18 30 6, 265 59, 240 0.06 

IWIN Bre rayoreretee or eraterercseitiens tints sur tete ices 33 50 12,001 107, 480 0.10 

ARVIN SPS Gotcier Ae an CRIES herons Aes or 21 38 12, 323 128, 020 0.12 

CRUEL Vic conti kfore costa iotapskc te re ors ee er anette 28 41 8, 826 94, 560 0.09 
AUSUBbs.caces scans Hee ee 32 47 8, 067 64, 570 0.06 
Septemibel. cya. eee eae 31 Da 10, 664 105, 500 0.09 
Octobers ere ee ete ene 30 58 41,043 428, 650 0.39 





* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 








OCTOBER 1961, BY INDUSTRY OCTOBER 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- ee Gots Workers Man- 
Industry and Jurisdiction and 
Teoslouts Involved| Days Tookeuss Involved}. Days 
Logping sc teeters. 1 220 3, 680 Newfoundland §..o-cte teet es tem eet | cere 
Hishingey. acne oet ee sate. 1} 625 10, 000 Prince Hdwarclilslairdsy. | erent in| cme 
IW GlihtY denn aw geome A Ones 1 450 3,600 Nova cObia eee 3 560 590 
Manufacturing........... 24 2,556 27,740 New, Brunswickws. col eee een laos ee cae eee 
Construction............ 18 36, 000 359, 410 Quebecrete eeelee ie 14 31,680 | 297,580 
Transportation, etc...... 4 157 2,430 Ontario... acre eee 32 7,072 114, 350 
Public utilities.......... 1 135 2,990 Manitoba a sane anion 1 18 260 
TERA CLO serene he asia class ao 6 138 2,670 Saskatche wall: s.1a sell ceeen nail sleek aL ee 
DELVICO Lariat nen caine 2 762 16, 130 PAT Derta.scseree eee 2 882 1, 760 
| | British Columbia,...... 5 811 13,910 
All industries....... 58 41,043 | 428,650 Hederal reer ae 1 20 200 
Alljurisdictions..... 58 41,043 | 428,650 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 1009 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1961 


(Preliminary) 
———rerwrewwcW©WSsSSS———-awowowwesess“—“=—=—MmOoao9wRRR/_e_O=«~omOoQoQoooooo a * 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


LoGGING 


Henry Selin Forest Products, 


Nassau Lake, Ont. 


FisHinG 


Fisheries Association of B.C. 


Vancouver, B.C 


MINING 

Metal Mining 

Opemiska Copper Mines, 
Chapais, Que. 


MANUFACTURING 
Leather Products 
Daoust & Lalonde, 
Montreal, Que. 


Wood Products 
International Plywoods, 
Gatineau, Que. 


Canadian Office and School 
Furniture, 
Preston, Ont. 


Dominion Ayers, 
Ayersville, Que. 


Tron and Steel Products 
Dominion Steel and Coal, 
Sydney, N.S 


Transportation Equipment 
Fruehauf Trailer, 
Dixie, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Ready-Mix Concrete Associa- 


tion of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Builders Exchange, 
Montreal, Que. 


Toronto Sheet Metal Labour 


Bureau, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Windsor Builders and Contrac- 


tors Exchange, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Structural Steel Erectors Associ- 


ation of Ontario, 
Toronto, Hamilton, other 
centres, Ont. 


Pigott Construction, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Betchel, 
Pincher Creek, Alta. 


Union 





Carpenters Loc. 2995 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mining Employees’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Leather and Shoe Workers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Pulp and Paper Mill Work- 
ers Loc. 143 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 3189 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 3263 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 1064 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 252 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters Loc. 230 (Ind.) 


Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 
116 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 
30 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 773, other 
building trades unions 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron Workers, 
various locs. (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC 


Sheet Metal Work 
30 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


s Loc. 


Various trade unions 
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Workers 
Involved 


625 


450 


200 


235 


155 


133 


250 


161 


700 


30, 000 


600 


1,900 


985 


209 


870 





Duration in 

Man-Days 
_| Accu- 
October mulated 
3,680 | 3,680 
10,000 | 10,000 
3, 600 3, 600 
4,200 | 5,200 
2,150 } 11,750 
2,580 5,090 
2,790 3, 750 
250 250 
2,820 2,820 
3,500 3,500 
276,000 {300,000 
12,600 | 21,600 
39,900 | 49,940 
19,350 | 26,730 
1,050 1, 680 
1,740 1,740 


Starting 


Date 


Termi- 


nation 
Date 


eters 


eee 


coos 


eee 


ed 


Major Issues 
Result 


Wages, hours, working 
conditions, seniority ~ 


Herring prices, Christmas 
lay-off, working condi- 
tions~ 


Job classification, sickness 
and accident insurance, 
seniority, union security ~ 


Wages~Wage increase of 
3-5¢ an hr. 


Wages~2¢ an hr. the first 
yr. a further 3¢ the second 
yr.; $40 in lieu of retro- 
activity. 


Union security ~ 
Wages~ 


Disciplinary dismissal of 
one worker~Return of 
workers pending investi- 
gation. 


Wages, hours, overtime~ 


Honouring of picket lines~ 
Agreement reached on 
extent to which picket 
lines will be honoured. 


Wages, separate agree- 
ments with member con- 
tractors~Agreement with 
Builders Exchange grant- 
ing 10¢ an hr. increase 
immediately, 5¢ in six 
weeks, 5¢ an hr. July 1, 
1962, a final 5¢ Jan. 1, 1963. 


Wages, travelling time~ 
Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween union~ Withdrawal 
of pickets. 


Disciplinary dismissal of 


three workers~ Return of 
workers. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1961— Concluded 


(Preliminary) 





ooeeeeeeeoEoEoEoEoaoaoooooooooooooaaeaaeEeeaeamamaamamamamamanmananqouoauuqwunaqRl’qqg SSS SSS ((_0—=—$@o@mwww_w_«( ( ( ((——— 55 0 0 0 00000 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 





Union 


Fourteen glass installation firms,}Painters Loc. 1819 


Toronto, Ont. 


Two construction firms, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Stone & Webster Canada, 
Tracy, Que. 


Toronto Builders Exchange, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Cape-Tidewater Construction, 
Point Tupper, N.S 


Catalytic Construction 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Pusuic Utimiry OPERATION 
City of Hamilton, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


SERVICE 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Several building trade 
unions 


Building Workers’ Fede- 
ration (CNTU) 


Structural Iron Workers 
Loc. 721 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers Loc. 682 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Building trades unions 
(Sarnia Council) (AFL- 
CIO) 


International Operating 
Engineers Loc. 700 (AFL- 
CIO) 


Hotel Employees Loc. 299 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in Starting 
Man- Days Date 
Termi- 
Accu- > 

October nation 
mulated Tate 

225 | 3,600 | 38,600 | Oct. 5 
Oct. 30 

131 260 260 | Oct. 19 
Oct. 23 

250 2,000 2,000 | Oct. 19 
Oct. 28 

270 2,160 2,160 | Oct. 20 
300 150 150 | Oct. 20 
Oct. 20 

113 340 340 | Oct. 23 
Oct. 26 

135 2,990 3,180 | Sep. 28 
750 | 15,810 |119,580 | Apr. 24 





eoceoes 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages~20¢ an hr. imme- 
diately, 15¢ May 1, 1962, 
15¢ May 1, 1963 other 
improvements. 


Union security ~ First agre- 
ement_ signed; employees 
to join the respective 
unions. 

Hiring of local workers~ 
Local workers will be 
given priority. 

Wages~ 

Dismissal of two workers 
~Return of workers. 


Parking problem~Park- 
ing space secured. 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 





Publications Received in Library 


(Continued from page 1298) 


53. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor Requirements for School Construc- 


55. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Peacetime Ra- 


tion. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 50. 


This study was made to determine the 
man-hour requirements 
construction of public elementary and secondary 


schools in the U.S. 


54. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
The OEEC Program on Scientific Man- 


associated with the 


power. Washington, 1959. Pp. 16. 
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diation Hazards in the Fire Service. Orien- 
tation Unit—Instructor’s Guide. Developed 
jointly by the Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Branch of the U.S. Office of Education 
and the Office of Industrial Relations, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 42. 


~~ 


SS 
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